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rHE  UNITED  STATES  AND  ECONOMIC  COLLABORATION 
VMONG  THE  COUNTRIES  OF  EUROPE 


5 


y  H.  van  B.  Cl<  v  eland 


The  Europe-wide  character  of  the  problems  of  reconstruc- 
tion have  given  the  countries  of  Europe  a  renewed  interest 
in  economic  collaboration.  The  constellation  of  post-war 
politics  has  given  the  major  powers  a  compelling  interest  in 
the  unity  and  neutrality  of  continental  Europe.  These  mutu- 
ally supporting  tendencies  have  found  expression  in  the  Eu- 
ropean emergency  economic  organizations  and  in  ECOSOCs 
Temporary  Subcommission  on  Economic  Reconstruction  of 
Devastated  Areas.  Recognizing  the  need  for  a  permanent 
European  economic  body  affiliated  with  the  United  Nations, 
the  United  States  and  certain  European  countries  have  pro- 
posed the  establishment  of  an  economic  commission  for  Eu- 
rope, under  ECOSOO,  to  deal  with  the  immediate  problems 
of  European  reconstruction.  This  proposal  was  unanimously 
-approved  by  the  General  Assembly  and  will  be  acted  on  by 
ECOSOO  at  its  February  session. 


The  idea  of  close  economic  collaboration  among 
he  nations  of  Europe,  expressed  through  regional 
conomic  bodies  of  various  kinds,  is  an  old  one. 
Lnd  this  is  not  an  accident.  Despite  the  economic 
ependence  of  continental  Europe  on  trade  with 
hie  United  Kingdom  and  with  the  major  overseas 
rading  countries,  the  intensity  of  international 
conomic  interdependence  in  Europe  is  far  greater 
ban  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Per  capita, 
lie  people  of  Europe  are  several  times  more  de- 
endent  on  international  trade  than  the  people  of 
ny  other  continent.  Before  the  war  more  than 
alf  of  the  total  international  trade  of  European 
ountries  was  among  themselves ;  for  the  countries 
f  eastern  and  central  Europe,  the  proportion  was 
earer  three  fourths. 

In  spite  of  the  compelling  reality  of  their  eco- 
omic  interdependence,  the  countries  of  Europe 
ave  for  the  past  generation  been  moving  in  the 
pposite  direction,  toward  economic  nationalism, 
'his  development  has  been  but  one  symptom  of 
ie  hypernationalism  and  of  the  accompanying 
reak-down  of  the  political  and  economic  order  of 
ineteenth-century  Europe  which  produced  the 


two  World  Wars.  It  is  worth  recalling,  perhaps, 
that  this  break-down  was  the  result  of  both  po- 
litical and  economic  factors.  The  growth  of  in- 
dustrial and  military  strength  in  Europe,  the  in- 
creasing range  of  activity  of  national  governments 
in  economic  affairs,  the  search  for  economic  self- 
sufficiency  for  military  reasons,  and  the  desire  to 
insulate  national  economies  from  world-wide  eco- 
nomic disturbances— all  contributed  to  the  centrif- 
ugal tendencies  of  twentieth-century  European 
nationalism. 

Europe  has  paid  dearly  for  its  economic  dis- 
unity. Despite  the  density  of  its  population,  the 
abundance  and  variety  of  its  resources,  and  the 
skill  of  its  manpower,  lack  of  economic  integra- 
tion has  been  an  important  factor  in  retarding 
the  economic  development  of  eastern  and  south- 
eastern Europe  and  in  holding  down  the  average 
level  of  European  productivity  and  living  stand- 
ards far  below  those  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
North  America.  Thus,  in  1939,  the  average  Amer- 
ican employed  in  mining  and  in  industry  produced 
goods  worth  two  and  one-half  times  those  produced 
by  the  average  European  employed  in  comparable 
European  industries. 


The  economic  condition  of  Europe  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II  has  given  European  countries  a  re- 
newed interest  and  faith  in  the  possibilities  of 
European  economic  collaboration.  At  the  same 
time  the  post-war  constellation  of  world  politics 
has  given  the  major  powers  a  compelling  interest 
in  the  unity  and  the  neutrality  of  continental 
Europe.  The  concrete  expression  of  these  mutually 
supporting  tendencies  in  post-war  Europe  in  the 
18  months  since  liberation  is  the  subject  of  this 
article. 

On  V-E  Day  most  of  the  continent  of  Europe 
was  economically  prostrate.  In  the  war-devas- 
tated countries  the  1945  food  crop  averaged  only 
about  50  percent  of  pre-war  crops.  Industrial 
output  was  unbelievably  low,  and  much  of  what 
was  being  produced  was  absorbed  by  the  Allied 
military.  Trade  was  at  a  standstill,  not  only  be- 
cause production  was  so  low  but  also  because  tradi- 
tional trade  relations  had  been  severed  by  the 
war  and,  in  many  countries,  disrupted  by  political 
and  social  upheavals  that  wrenched  control  not 
only  of  government  but  also  of  industry  and  com- 
merce from  the  former  ruling  and  commercial 
classes. 

As  the  devastated  countries  of  Europe  set  about 
the  task  of  reviving  agricultural  and  industrial 
production  and  began  the  physical  rebuilding  of 
their  national  capital,  they  were  all  faced  with 
similar  economic  problems.  The  initial  concern 
of  each  country  was  to  recreate  a  working  econ- 
omy and  to  provide  its  population  with  the  neces- 
sities of  life.  Government  action  was  concen- 
trated on  the  removal  of  the  most  immediate 
obstacles  to  essential  production,  such  as  emer- 
gency repair  and  rehabilitation  of  transport; 
increased  coal  output ;  collection  of  food  from  the 
farms;  and  reestablishing  of  rationing  and  dis- 
tribution controls  and  monetary  and  fiscal  meas- 
ures to  check  inflation  and  thus  to  permit  revival 
of  domestic  commercial  activity. 

There  were,  however,  three  of  the  most  pressing 
economic  problems  which  could  be  solved  only  by 
cooperative  international  action.  These  were  the 
problems  of  relief,  coal,  and  transport.  The  re- 
lief problem  became  the  responsibility  of  UNRRA, 
shared  to  some  extent  by  the  Allied  military 
forces.  The  coal  and  transportation  problems  re- 
quired the  establishment  of  emergency  machinery 


1  For  article  by  Wayne  Jackson  on  the  European  Coal 
Organization,  see  Bui-t-f.tin  of  Dec.  2, 1945,  p.  879. 


for  economic  collaboration  among  the  European 
countries  and  the  major  powers. 

The  coal  problem  was  in  essence  the  division  of 
a  very  inadequate  supply  from  Germany,  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Poland, 
among  the  coal-importing  countries  of  northern, 
western,  and  southern  Europe,  each  of  which  re- 
quired much  more  coal  than  it  had  any  hope  of 
receiving.  Shortly  after  V-E  Day,  the  western 
European  countries,  the  United  States,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  established  the  European  Coal 
Organization  (ECO)1  which  undertook  the  job 
of  dividing  among  European  countries,  by  mutual 
agreement,  the  German  and  American  coal  ex- 
ports available  for  Europe.  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia later  joined  the  ECO,  and  a  large  part 
of  Polish  coal  exports  became  subject  to  ECO 
allocation. 

The  immediate  international  transport  prob- 
lem in  Europe  following  liberation  was  to  re- 
establish a  system  of  free  interchange  of  railway 
cars  across  international  boundaries,  to  arrange  for 
the  return  of  displaced  rolling  stock  (including 
restitution  of  looted  stock)  to  the  owning  coun- 
tries, and  to  allocate  equitably  among  European 
countries  surpluses  of  military  rolling  stock. 
The  European  Central  Inland  Transport  Organ- 
ization (ECITO)  was  set  up  to  take  care  of  this 
j  ob  and  has  handled  it  effectively.  Most  European 
countries,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, are  members. 

The  need  for  equitable  distribution  among 
European  countries  of  other  commodities  in  seri- 
ously short  supply  (e,  g.  timber  and  alkalis)  sug- 
gested the  desirability  of  establishing  the  Emer- 
gency Economic  Committee  for  Europe  (EECE) . 
EECE  has  established  specialized  working  groups 
representing  interested  countries,  which  have 
recommended  equitable  methods  of  dividing  up 
allocations  of  available  supplies  in  Europe  ol 
timber,  alkalis,  oil  cake,  fertilizers,  and  othei 
commodities ;  have  arranged  for  the  marketing  o\ 
surplus  fish  supplies ;  and  have  made  a  small  starl 
in  the  complex  problem  of  reviving  trade  betweer 
Germany  and  the  rest  of  Europe.  Through  it; 
public-utilities  panel  the  EECE  has  been  provid- 
ing coordination  of  electrical  supplies  over  th< 
"o-rid"  in  most  of  northwestern  Europe,  anc 
has  assisted  in  the  reconstruction  of  lines  for  thi 
export  of  power  from  Germany  to  her  neighbor 
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tnd  with  measures  to  increase  the  amount  of  Ger- 
nan  power  available  for  export.  Formal  mem- 
)ership  in  EECE  is  confined  to  western  and  north- 
srn  European  countries,  Greece,  and  Turkey,  but 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  more  recently,  Yugo- 
slavia, participate  actively  in  the  work  of  its  sub- 
:ommittees.  Effective  working  relations  have 
>een  established  with  European  countries  which 
ire  not  formally  members.  Membership  in  the 
EECE  and  ECO  has  always  been  open  to  the 
Jnion  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  which,  so 
:ar,  has  not  joined. 

The  organizational  pattern  of  the  three  "E"  or- 
ganizations is  significant — membership  of  in- 
vested continental  countries  plus  some  or  all  of 
;he  major  powers.  This  pattern  is  the  institu- 
tional expression,  not  only  of  the  necessity  for 
solving  these  particular  economic  problems  on  a 
Europe-wide  basis  and  of  the  contribution  which 
;he  major  powers  can  make  to  their  solution,  but 
dso  of  a  political  policy  first  articulated  in  the 
JTalta  declaration:  that  the  three  major  powers 
'declare  their  mutual  agreement  to  concert  .  .  . 
he  policies  of  their  three  governments  in  assisting 
;he  peoples  liberated  from  the  domination  of  Nazi 
jermany  and  the  peoples  of  the  former  Axis  satel- 
lite states  of  Europe  to  solve  by  democratic  means 
Jieir  pressing  political  and  economic  problems". 
Behind  this  policy  lies  a  fundamental  conviction — 
;hat  economic  collaboration  among  all  the  coun- 
ties of  Europe  and  the  practice  of  joint  responsi- 
sility  for  European  economic  reconstruction  by 
:he  major  powers  will  make  an  important  contri- 
Dution  to  the  political  unity  of  the  major  powers; 
that,  conversely,  economic  disunity  in  Europe,  po- 
larized into  an  East- West  split  through  competi- 
tive economic  action  by  the  major  powers,  threat- 
ens world  peace. 

Although  Europe  is  no  longer  a  main  center  of 
world  power,  it  remains  the  key  area  of  friction 
and  potential  conflict  between  the  great  powers. 
Behind  the  structure  of  the  E  organizations  and 
ne  proposed  United  Nations  economic  commis- 
sion for  Europe  discussed  below  lies  the  desire  to 
lessen  the  possibilities  of  such  conflict  by  pro- 
moting collaboration  in  economic  matters  among 
the  major  powers,  together  with  European  coun- 
tries. The  same  objective  may  also  be  seen  in  the 
provisions  of  the  Potsdam  Declaration,  which 
calls  for  the  economic  unity  of  Germany  under 
quadripartite   control.     The   United    States   has 


made   this  principle  a   keystone   of   its  German 
policy. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  (ECOSOC)  at  its  second  session  in  June 
1946  took  an  active  interest  in  the  economic  re- 
construction of  Europe.  A  proposal,  originally 
put  forward  by  Isador  Lubin,  was  on  its  agenda : 
to  establish  under  ECOSOC  a  Temporary  Sub- 
commission  on  Economic  Reconstruction  of  Devas- 
tated Areas.  This  proposal,  which  was  strongly 
supported  by  the  United  States,  was  unanimous^ 
approved  by  ECOSOC  on  June  20,  and  the  sub- 
commission  was  instructed  to  advise  ECOSOC  at 
its  next  session  concerning: 

"(a)  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  economic  re- 
construction problems  [of  the  war-devastated 
countries  of  Europe  and  Asia],  and 

"(6)  the  progress  of  reconstruction  and  the 
measures  of  international  cooperation  by  which 
reconstruction  in  those  countries  might  be  effec- 
tively facilitated  and  accelerated". 

Recognizing  the  necessity  for  a  regional  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  economic  reconstruc- 
tion, ECOSOC  authorized  the  subcommission  to 
divide  itself  into  two  working  groups:  one  for 
Europe  and  Africa  and  the  other  for  the  Far 
East.  The  first  meeting  of  the  subcommission  was 
convened  in  London,  July  29,  1946,  to  prepare  a 
preliminary  report  on  problems  of  European  re- 
construction, the  Far  East  being  left  for  later  con- 
sideration after  the  third  session  of  ECOSOC. 
The  subcommission  was  composed  of  delegates 
from  Australia,  Belgium,  Canada,  China,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Ethiopia,  France,  Greece,  India,  the 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Peru,  Po- 
land, the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  Ukrainian 
S.S.R.,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States, 
and  Yugoslavia.  The  Delegate  of  France,  M. 
Baunigartner,  was  designated  by  ECOSOC  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommission,  and  the  Delegate 
of  the  United  States,  Isador  Lubin,  was  elected 
by  the  subcommission  as  rapporteur. 

From  its  first  meeting,  the  work  of  the  subcom- 
mission was  characterized  by  an  atmosphere  of 
friendly  cooperation  and  of  concentration  on  the 
technical  problems  of  European  reconstruction. 
At  no  time  during  its  work  did  any  split  develop 
between  East  and  West,  and  all  important  deci- 
sions were  reached  unanimously.  The  subcommis- 
sion divided  itself  into  three  area  subcommittees 


for  Europe:  one  each  for  eastern,  western,  and 
southern  Europe.  From  the  three  subcommittees 
were  drawn  three  field  teams  which  visited  re- 
spectively France-Belgium-Luxembourg-Nether- 
lands, Poland-Czechoslovakia,  and  Greece- Yugo- 
slavia. All  delegations  that  so  wished  were 
represented  on  the  teams;  the  United  States 
Delegation  was  represented  on  each  team. 

The  function  of  the  subcommittees  and  their 
field  teams  was  to  study  the  progress  of  economic 
recovery  and  reconstruction  in  their  countries  and 
to  prepare  reports  of  what  they  found  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  subcommission's  report  to  ECOSOC. 
The  teams  were  instructed  to  obtain  detailed  in- 
formation from  the  countries  visited  on  the  re- 
covery of  industrial  and  agricultural  production, 
on  obstacles  to  increase  of  production,  on  the  gov- 
ernment's economic  reconstruction  and  develop- 
ment plans  and  on  the  prospects  of  these  plans 
being  fulfilled,  and,  finally,  on  the  measures  of 
international  collaboration  required  to  speed  up 
recovery  and  reconstruction. 

The  field  teams  received  excellent  cooperation 
from  the  governments  of  the  countries  visited  and 
were  given  full  access  to  the  economic  informa- 
tion which  these  governments  had,  though  in  a 
number  of  the  countries  the  governments  found  it 
difficult  to  provide,  in  the  short  time  available, 
the  information  requested.  The  field  teams  pro- 
duced country  reports  which,  it  was  agreed  by  all 
the  members,  gave  in  general  an  objective  and 
clear  picture  of  the  state  of  recovery,  of  recovery 
plans  to  the  extent  that  such  plans  had  been  ac- 
tually formulated,  and  of  the  principal  obstacles 
to  recovery. 

The  subcommission  reassembled  in  London  on 
September  1.  The  work  of  drafting  a  report  and 
formulating  recommendations  to  ECOSOC  fell  on 
a  drafting  committee  whose  membership  included 
most  of  the  European  delegations  and  the  United 
States.  The  secretariat  of  the  subcommission,  pro- 
vided by  the  United  Nations  Secretariat,  under  the 
guidance  of  Raoul  Aglion  of  France,  did  a  major 
share  of  the  job.  The  most  active  participants  in 
the  work  of  drafting  the  report  were  the  British, 
Polish,  Belgian,  and  American  Delegations,  though 
all  the  European  delegations  participated  to  a  con- 
siderable extent. 


1  Copies  of  this  report  may  be  obtained  from  the  United 
Nations  Secretariat,  Lake  Success,  N.  Y.,  under  the  desig- 
nation A/147.  20  October  1946. 


The  subcommission's  report 1  showed  that  most 
of  the  devastated  countries  of  Europe  had  made 
remarkable  progress;  with  few  exceptions  they 
had  passed  beyond  the  immediate  post-hostilities 
emergency  period.  Agricultural  production  had 
risen  from  an  average  of  50  percent  of  pre-war  in 
1945  to  roughly  70  percent  in  1946.  Industrial 
production  in  the  more  industrialized  countries  of 
liberated  Europe  had  risen  from  the  very  low  post- 
liberation  levels  to  an  average  of  75  percent  of 
pre-war  in  July  1946,  though  the  degree  of  re- 
covery varied  widely  between  countries.  With  the 
indispensable  assistance  of  UNRRA  and  foreign 
credits,  imports  of  most  liberated  countries  were 
near  their  pre-war  level;  exports,  however,  al- 
though increasing  more  rapidly  than  had  earlier 
been  thought  possible,  were  still  only  a  fraction 
of  their  pre-war  volume.  Because  of  the  cumula- 
tive shortages  of  consumer  goods,  the  destruction 
and  deterioration  of  housing,  and  the  necessity  of 
diverting  a  large  share  of  National  production  to 
the  repair  and  rebuilding  of  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural capital,  over-all  standards  of  living  in  the 
liberated  countries  would  be  unlikely  to  reach  the 
pre-war  level  for  from  five  to  ten  years. 

The  subcommission  found  that  the  principal 
obstacle  to  recovery  in  the  industrial  countries  of 
Europe  was  still  the  shortage  of  coal.  Despite 
their  success  in  increasing  their  domestic  coal  pro- 
duction, in  some  cases  above  the  pre-war  level,  the 
low  level  of  German  coal  production  and  exports 
threatened  to  place  an  absolute  ceiling  on  indus- 
trial recovery  and  hence  to  postpone  still  further 
the  recovery  of  pre-war  living  standards.  For  the 
agricultural  countries,  the  enormous  loss  of  draft 
animals  and  other  livestock  and  the  cumulative 
depletion  of  the  soil  during  the  war  years 
threatened  to  keep  agricultural  production  belov* 
pre-war  levels  for  several  years.  In  almost  all  oi 
liberated  Europe,  serious  shortages  of  foreign  ex 
change,  particularly  dollars,  and  the  difficulties  o1 
reestablishing  trade  with  other  European  coun 
tries  constituted  serious  obstacles  to  recovery. 

For  the  immediate  future,  the  subcommission'! 
report  stressed  the  economic  difficulties  ahead  foi 
the  European  countries  in  reestablishing  advan 
tageous  trade  relations  with  Germany,  in  finding 
new  sources  of  supply  for  former  German  export: 
of  machinery,  iron  and  steel  products,  and  chem 
icals,  and  in  finding  new  markets  for  part  of  theii 
agricultural  surpluses  which  they  had  previously 
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old  to  Germany.  For  the  longer  run,  the  subcom- 
lission  pointed  out  that  the  uncoordinated  eco- 
omic  planning  being  carried  on  by  the  countries 
f  Europe  might  cause  serious  economic  malad- 
ustments  unless  the  planners  worked  in  close  con- 
ultation  with  each  other,  with  knowledge  of  each 
ther's  plans. 

The  subcommission  was  able  to  point  out  these 
asic  obstacles  to  recovery  and  to  propose  in  gen- 
ral  terms  methods  for  overcoming  them;  it  was 
nable,  however,  in  the  short  time  at  its  disposal 
o  formulate  a  series  of  concrete  recommenda- 
ions  for  remedial  action.  It  was  apparent  almost 
rom  the  beginning  of  the  subcommission's  work 
hat  the  size  and  complexity  of  the  task  of  Euro- 
iean  recovery  required  not  a  single  report  and 

single  series  of  recommendations;  continuous 
eview  and  consultation  among  the  European 
ountries  and  the  United  States  concerning  means 
or  attacking  the  obstacles  to  recovery  mentioned 
bove  was  needed.  This  conviction  led  to  a  series 
f  proposals  by  the  Polish,  British,  and  American 
)elegations  to  establish  an  economic  commission 
or  Europe.  These  proposals,  which  were  eventu- 
lly  consolidated  into  a  single  draft,  envisaged 

commission  subordinate  to  ECOSOC,  with  its 
eadquarters  on  the  European  Continent,  which 
rould  replace  or  take  over  as  subordinate  bodies 
he  ECO,  ECITO,  and  EECE;  it  would  be  a 
ody  composed  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Curopean  countries  which  are  members  of  the 
Jnited  Nations,  and  would  be  "charged  with  the 
ask  of  facilitating  concerted  action  for  the  eco- 
.omic  reconstruction  of  Europe,  and  with  initiat- 
rig  and  participating  in  measures  necessary  for 
he  expansion  of  European  economic  activity  and 
or  the  development  and  integration  of  the  Euro- 
»ean  economy".  This  proposal  was  referred  by 
he  subcommission,  along  with  its  report,  to 
CCOSOC  for  final  action. 

At  its  third  session,  in  October  1946,  ECOSOC 
onsidered  the  report  of  the  subcommission  and 
he  proposal  for  an  economic  commission  for 
Europe.  In  ECOSOC  the  proposal  received  the 
trong  support  of  the  majority  of  the  European 
ountries  represented  and  of  the  United  States. 
?he  Soviet  and  some  other  delegations  were  with- 
out final  instructions  from  their  governments,  and 
t  was  accordingly  agreed  that  the  final  decision 
hould  be  held  over  until  the  fourth  session  of 
CCOSOC  in  February  1947.    Because  of  the  im- 


portance of  the  decision,  it  was  felt  desirable  to 
give  all  interested  countries  ample  opportunity 
to  consider  it. 

In  order  to  give  countries  not  represented  on 
ECOSOC  an  opportunity  to  express  their  views 
on  the  proposed  commission,  the  United  King- 
dom raised  the  proposal  for  discussion  in  the 
General  Assembly  at  its  session  just  completed. 
The  General  Assembly  agreed  unanimously  to  a 
resolution  originally  proposed  by  the  Norwegian 
Delegation,  recommending  to  ECOSOC  that  it 
give  "prompt  and  favorable  consideration"  at  its 
February  session  to  the  establishment  of  an  eco- 
nomic commission  for  Europe. 

Although  no  detailed  work  program  for  the  pro- 
posed commission  has  been  formulated  or  agreed 
to  by  the  governments  concerned,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  foresee  the  kinds  of  activities  with  which  the 
commission  would  be  most  immediately  concerned. 
Measures  of  international  collaboration  to  assist 
in  overcoming  the  major  obstacles  to  recovery 
which  the  subcommission  found — coal  shortage, 
reestablishment  of  intra-European  trade  (par- 
ticularly trade  with  Germany),  shortage  of  for- 
eign exchange,  adjustment  to  the  present  low  level 
of  industrial  production  in  Germany  and  to  that 
which  would  prevail  under  the  Level  of  Industry 
Plan,1  coordination  of  European  countries'  recon- 
struction and  development  plans — would  be  first 
on  the  commission's  agenda. 

The  commission  might  be  expected  to  attack  the 
European  coal  shortage  along  three  lines.  First, 
it  might  arrange  for  consultation  among  the  in- 
terested countries  as  to  what  measures  might  be 
taken  to  increase  coal  production  in  Europe,  in- 
cluding domestic  measures  within  the  coal-export- 
ing countries  and  external  assistance  in  the  form 
of  supplies,  equipment,  and  manpower.  Sec- 
ondly, the  commission  might  reexamine  the  pres- 
ent formula  used  in  dividing  up  the  available  Ger- 
man, American,  and  Polish  coal  exports  among 
the  coal-importing  countries  of  Europe.  Such  an 
examination  could  be  expected  to  show  that  the 
present  allocation  formula  should  be  partially  re- 
placed with  a  formula  which  would  reflect  to  a 
greater  extent  the  relative  importance  to  European 
recovery  of  different  end-uses  of  coal.  The  pres- 
ent allocation  formula  divides  up  the  coal  among 
countries  with  very  little  regard  to  the  use  to  which 
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1  For  explanation  of  the  Level  of  Industry  Plan,  see 
Bulletin  of  Apr.  14,  1946,  p.  636. 


the  coal  is  to  be  put.  The  commission  could  con- 
tinue the  Avork  that  EECE  is  beginning  along  these 
lines. 

The  third  aspect  of  the  European  coal  problem 
is  the  division  of  German  coal  production  between 
consumption  in  Germany  and  export  to  other  Eu- 
ropean countries.  The  way  this  division  is  made 
is  critical  for  European  economic  recovery,  since 
the  level  of  German  coal  exports  determines  both 
the  rate  of  recovery  of  the  industrial  countries  of 
Europe  and  of  industry  in  Germany.  It  affects 
also  the  cost  of  German  occupation  to  the  occupy- 
ing powers  and  the  need  for  loans  and  relief  assist- 
ance to  some  European  countries.  The  problem 
is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  a  minimum  indus- 
trial revival  of  Germany  is  as  essential  to  some  Eu- 
ropean countries  as  German  coal  exports  are  to 
others.  The  commission  might  consult  with  the 
occupation  authorities  in  their  task  of  working  out 
a  division  of  German  coal  output  in  order  to  com- 
promise fairly  and  efficiently  the  many  conflicting 
interests  involved. 

Trade  among  European  countries  is  now  at  very 
low  levels  and  is  conducted  almost  exclusively  on 
strictly  bilateral  barter  terms ;  trade  with  Germany 
is  spasmodic  and  almost  at  a  standstill.  The  re- 
activation  of  intra-European  trade  has  two  closely 
interrelated  aspects :  the  reestablishment  of  trade 
with  Germany,  and  the  increase  of  trade  and  the 
gradual  evolution  toward  multilateral  trade  and 
away  from  bilateral  barter  among  other  European 
countries. 

In  order  to  reestablish  trade  between  Germany 
and  the  rest  of  Europe,  the  economic  commission 
for  Europe  might  facilitate  consultation  between 
representatives  of  the  foreign  trade  ministries  of 
the  countries  concerned  and  trade  officials  of  the 
occupation  authorities,  with  respect  to  procedures 
for  trade  with  Germany,  financial  and  transport 
arrangements,  German  export  possibilities,  and 
import  needs.  Maximum  emphasis  could  be 
placed  on  multilateral  as  opposed  to  bilateral  bal- 
ancing of  accounts.  The  commission  might  also 
recommend  to  the  occupation  authorities  a  reason- 
able division  among  the  countries  of  Europe  of 
German  exports  of  commodities  difficult  to  obtain 
from  other  sources. 

Although  financial  assistance  to  Europe  by  gov- 
ernment loans  and  through  the  International 
Bank  and  Fund,  and  the  work  of  the  trade  con- 
ference (and  ultimately  the  ITO) ,  may  be  expected 


gradually  to  permit  intra-European  trade  to  break 
out  of  the  narrow  bilateral  channels  in  which  it 
is  now  locked,  the  commission  could  accelerate 
this  evolution  by  arranging  for  the  multilateral 
negotiation  of  short-term  multilateral  trade  agree- 
ments among  European  countries. 

The  commission's  contribution  to  the  ability  of 
liberated  countries  to  pay  for  imports  needed  for 
reconstruction  might  take  the  form  of  a  careful 
and  detailed  analysis  of  the  magnitude  and  tim- 
ing of  financial  assistance  needed  by  individual 
countries,  the  relative  urgency  of  different  coun- 
tries' needs  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  recovery 
of  Europe  as  a  whole,  and  the  magnitude  and  in- 
cidence of  the  repayment  problem.  Such  an  inves- 
tigation would  be  of  assistance  to  needy  countries 
in  arranging  for  necessary  financial  assistance  and 
to  the  lending  countries  and  agencies  in  making  the 
most  effective  use  of  their  limited  funds. 

The  prevailing  low  level  of  industrial  produc- 
tion in  Germany  and  the  eventual  application  oi 
the  Level  of  Industry  Plan,  which  calls  for  drastic 
reductions  in  German  production  and  exports  of 
steel  products,  most  kinds  of  machinery,  and  heavy 
chemicals,  create  for  Europe  the  necessity  of  re- 
placing Germany  as  a  source  of  supply  for  these 
commodities,  the  demand  for  which  will  be  very 
high  over  the  next  few  years.  For  each  of  these 
industries,  some  kind  of  Europe-wide  consultative 
machinery  is  needed  to  facilitate  the  distribution 
of  available  output  according  to  essential  needs 
and  to  work  out  a  rational  program  for  the  crea- 
tion of  sufficient  low-cost  production  capacity  out- 
side of  Germany.  The  commission,  working 
through  appropriate  technical  subcommittees, 
might  provide  the  necessary  machinery  for  this 
consultation. 

Finally,  the  economic  commission  for  Europe 
would  provide  the  means  whereby  the  economic 
ministries  of  the  European  countries  could  con- 
sult with  each  other  about  the  many  international 
aspects  of  their  various  reconstruction  and  de- 
velopment programs.  The  close  economic  interde- 
pendence of  the  European  countries  means  that 
economic  planning  in  isolated  national  compart- 
ments can  produce  only  economic  chaos  or,  in  self- 
defense,  planning  for  national  autarchy.  In  the 
longer  run,  only  the  practice  of  close  economic 
collaboration  in  Europe  can  free  the  channels  ol 
European  trade  and  permit  rapidly  rising  produc 
tion  and  living  standards. 
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HE     NURNBERG     JUDGMENT:     A    SUMMARY 


y  Katherine  B,  Fite 


The  general  definition  of  the  crimes  charged  against  the 
defendants  at  Nurnberg  is  contained  in  the  Charter  of  the 
International  Military  Tribunal,  which  describes  the  Tri- 
bunal's composition  and  jurisdiction.  Particulars  of  the 
charges  are  set  forth  in  the  Indictment.  The  article  below 
summarizes  the  Tribunal's  judgment  against  the  background 
of  the  Charter  and  Indictment. 


vX.X. 


The  Charter  of  the  International  Military 
'ribunal  at  Nurnberg  and  the  Indictment  of  the 
t  "major"  Nazi  war  criminals  have  been  widely 
$ad  and  publicized.1  By  now  everyone  is  familiar 
ith  the  broad  outlines  of  the  judgment  of  the 
ribunal  in  terms  of  the  findings  of  guilt  or  inno- 
snce  of  the  individual  defendants  and  their  sen- 
dees, and  in  terms  of  the  Tribunal's  declaration 
f  criminality  in  the  case  of  certain  of  the  accused 
rganizations  and  its  failure  to  declare  other  or- 
anizations  criminal.  However,  little  attention 
as  been  paid  publicly  to  the  reasoning  of  the 
'ribunal's  judgment  and  to  its  holdings  on  the 
axious  charges  made  in  the  Indictment.  It  may 
lerefore  be  of  some  interest  to  review  the  Tribu- 
al's  judgment,  which  runs  into  almost  300  mimeo- 
raphed  pages,  against  the  background  of  the 
harter  and  the  Indictment. 

After  quoting  article  6  of  the  Charter  of  the 
'ribunal,  under  which  the  defendants  were  in- 
icted  and  which  defined  the  crimes  that  came 
rithin  its  jurisdiction,  the  Tribunal,  "for  the 
urpose  of  showing  the  background  of  the  aggres- 
ive  war  and  war  crimes  charged  in  the  indict- 
lent"  commenced  "by  reviewing  some  of  the  events 
lat  followed  the  first  world  war,  and  in  particu- 
lar, by  tracing  the  growth  of  the  Nazi  Party  under 
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Hitler's  leadership  to  a  position  of  supreme  power 
from  which  it  controlled  the  destiny  of  the  whole 
German  people,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  alleged 
commission  of  all  the  crimes  charged  against  the 
defendants."  The  sections  devoted  to  this  review 
are  entitled  "The  Nazi  Regime  in  Germany;  the 
Origin  and  Aims  of  the  Nazi  Party;  the  Seizure 
of  Power ;  the  Consolidation  of  Power ;  Measures 
of  Re-armament." 

Crimes  Against  Peace 

Thereafter  the  Tribunal  considered  the  crimes 
against  peace  charged  in  the  Indictment  which  are 
defined  in  article  6  (a)  of  the  Charter  as  follows: 

"(a)  Crimes  against  peace:  Namely,  planning, 
preparation,  initiation  or  waging  of  a  war  of 
aggression,  or  a  war  in  violation  of  international 
treaties,  agreements  or  assurances,  or  participation 
in  a  common  plan  or  conspiracy  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  any  of  the  foregoing;" 

Count  One  of  the  Indictment  charged  the  24 
defendants  with  conspiring  or  having  a  common 
plan  to  commit  crimes  against  the  peace  (as  well 
as  war  crimes  and  crimes  against  humanity). 
Count  Two  charged  them  with  committing  specific 
crimes  against  peace  by  planning,  preparing,  initi- 

1  Department  of  State  publication  2420. 
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ating,  and  waging  wars  of  aggression  against  a 
number  of  other  states.  The  Tribunal  considered 
together  the  question  of  the  existence  of  a  com- 
mon plan  and  the  question  of  aggressive  -vjjar. 

The  Tribunal  opened  its  discussion  ofcrimes 
against  peace  with  the  statement : 

"War  is  essentially  an  evil  thing.  Its  conse- 
quences are  not  confined  to  the  belligerent  states 
alone,  but  affect  the  whole  world. 

"To  initiate  a  war  of  aggression,  therefore,  is 
not  only  an  international  crime ;  it  is  the  supreme 
international  crime  differing  only  from  other  war 
crimes  in  that  it  contains  within  itself  the  accu- 
mulated evil  of  the  whole." 

The  preparation  and  planning  for  aggressive 
w'ar'were  briefly  reviewed  as  "a  deliberate  and 
essential  part  of  Nazi  foreign  policy,"  and  the 
events  relating  to  the  seizure  of  Austria  and 
Czechoslovakia  were  discussed  in  some  detail,  the 
former  being  described  as  "a  pre-meditated  aggres- 
sive step  in  furthering  the  plan  to  wage  aggressive 
wars  against  other  countries." 
^fter  the  accomplishnTent  of  these  seizures  in 
March  1939,  the  Tribunal  said  the  "time  had  .  .  . 
come  for  the  German  leaders  to  consider  further 
acts  of  aggression",  that  is,  the  aggression  against 
Poland.  The  Tribunal  set  forth  in  detail  the  dip- 
lomatic history  preceding  the  attack  on  Poland 
and  concluded  that  it  was  "fully  satisfied  by  the 
evidence  that  the  war  initiated  by  Germany  against 
Poland  on  the  1st  of  September  1939  was  most 
plainly  an  aggressive  war,  which  was  to  develop 
in  due  course  into  a  war  which  embraced  almost 
the  whole  world,  and  resulted  in  the  commission 
of  countless  crimes,  both  against  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  war,  and  against  humanity." 

Similarly,  the  Tribunal  found  that  the  in- 
vasions of  Denmark  and  Norway  were  acts  of  ag- 
gressive war,  saying  that  "in  the  light  of  all  the 
available  evidence"  it  was  unable  to  accept  the  con- 
tention that  they  were  defensive.  Regarding  the 
argument  that,  in  accordance  with  the  reserva- 
tions made  by  many  of  the  signatory  powers  on 
the  conclusion  of  the  Kellogg-Briand  pact, 
Germany  alone  could  decide  whether  preventive 
action  was  necessary  (to  forestall  the  Allies  in 
Norway)  and  that  her  judgment  was  conclusive, 
the  Tribunal  said: 

"But  whether  action  taken  under  the  claim  of 
self-defense  was  in  fact  aggressive  or  defensive 


must  ultimately  be  subject  to  investigation  and 
adjudication  if  international  law  is  ever  to  be  en-  | 
forced." 

The  invasion  of  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Luxem- 
bourg  were  also  found  "entirely  without  justifica-* 
tion"  and  "plainly  an  act  of  aggressive  .wjj." 

Tq  regard  to  the  invasion  of  Greece  and  Yugo-  j 
slavia,  the  Tribunal  said  that  it  was  clear  "that  i 
aggressive  war  against  Greece  and  Yugoslavia  had  i 
long  been  in  contemplation,  certainly  as  early  as  ; 
August  of  l£3-9." 

In  discussing  the  war  against  the  U.S.S.R.  the  i 
Tribunal  referred  to  the  non-aggression  pact  be-  1 
tween  Germany  and  that  country  of  August  23, 
1939,  stating  that  the  evidence  showed  "unmis- 
takably that  the  Soviet  Union  on  their  part  con- 
formed to  the  terms  of  this  pact".  It  pointed  out 
that  Germany  on  June  22,  1941,  without  any  dec- 
laration of  war,  invaded  Soviet  territory  in  ac- 
cordance with  plans  long  made.    It  said : 

"The  plans  for  the  economic  exploitation  of  the 
USSR,  for  the  removal  of  masses  of  the  popula- , 
tion,  for  the  murder  of  Commissars  and  political 
leaders,  were  all  part  of  the  carefully  prepared 
scheme  launched  on  the  22nd  June  without  wan> 
ing  of  any  kind,  and  without  the  shadow  of  legal 
excuse.    It  was  plain  aggression." 

^Finally,  the  Tribunal  referred  to  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor,  stating  that  Japan  "thus  made  ag- 
gressive war  against  the  United  States"  which  was 
followed  by  Germany's  entering  that  war  on  the 
side  of  Japan  by  a  declaration  of  war  on  the 
United  StaJ«s. 

The  Tribunal  next  stated  that  it  had  decided 
that  certain  of  the  defendants  had  planned  and 
waged  aggressive  wars  and  were  therefore  guilty 
of  this  series  of  crimes,  so  that  it  was  unnecessary 
to  consider  at  any  length  the  extent  to  which  these 
aggressive  wars  were  also  "wars  in  violation  of 
international  treaties,  agreements  or  assurances" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Charter.  <JEhe  prin- 
cipal treaties  which  Germany  had  violated  were 
noted,  namely:  the  Hague  conventions  of  1899 
and  1907  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  international 
disputes,  the  Hague  convention  of  1907  relative 
to  the  opening  of  hostilities,  the  Versailles  Treaty, 
the  Locarno  treaties  of  mutual  guaranty  and  arbi- 
tration, certain  other  conventions  of  arbitration 
and  conciliation  and  non-aggression  treaties  to 
which  Germany  was  a  party,  and  the  Kellogg- 
Briand  pact  (the  Pact  of  Paris). 
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Ihe  Tribunal  pointed  out  that  the  law  of  the 
tarter  defining  its  jurisdiction  and  the  crimes 
ning  within  that  jurisdiction  was  decisive  and 
iding  on  the  Tribunal.    It  said : 

'The  making  of  the  Charter  was  the  exercise 
the  sovereign  legislative  power  by  the  countries 
which  the  German  Keich  unconditionally  sur- 
ldered;  and  the  undoubted  right  of  these  coun- 
es  to  legislate  for  the  occupied  territories  has 
sn  recognized  by  the  civilized  world.  The 
tarter  is  not  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  power  on 
i  part  of  the  victorious  nations,  but  in  the  view 
the  Tribunal,  as  will  be  shown,  it  is  the  expres- 
n  of  international  law  existing  at  the  time  of  its 
sation ;  and  to  that  extent  is  itself  a  contribution 
international  law." 

En  creating  the  Tribunal,  defining  the  law  it 
s  to  administer,  and  making  regulations  for  the 
Dper  conduct  of  the  trial,  the  signatory  powers 
i,  the  Tribunal  stated,  done  together  what  any 
b  of  them  might  have  done  singly.  With  re- 
rd  to  the  court's  constitution,  it  added  "all  that 
I  defendants  are  entitled  to  ask  is  to  receive  a 
r  trial  on  the  facts  and  law", 
^ince  the  Charter  made  planning  or  waging  a 
rbf  aggression  or  a  war  a  violation  of  inter- 
tional  treaties  a  crime,  it  was  not  strictly  neces- 
•y,  the  Tribunal  said,  to  consider  whether  and 
what  extent  aggressive  war  was  a  crime  before 
s  execution  of  the  agreement  of  August  8,  1945 
ablishing  the  Tribunal.  However,  in  view  of 
>  importance  of  the  questions  involved,  the  Tri- 
nal,  having  heard  full  argument  from  the 
osecution  and  the  Defense,  expressed  its  views 
the  matter. 

^regard  to  the  argument  made  in  behalf  of 
)  defendants  that  it  is  a  fundamental  principle 
all  law  that  there  can  be  no  punishment  of 
me  without  a  preexisting  law,  the  Tribunal 
served  "that  the  maxim  nidlum  crimen  sine  lege 
lot  a  limitation  of  sovereignty,  but  is  in  general 
principle  of  justice."    It  continued: 

ir£o  assert  that  it  is  unjust  to  punish  those  who 
defiance  of  treaties  and  assurances  have  at- 
ked  neighboring  states  without  warning  is  ob- 
>usly  untrue,  for  in  such  circumstances  the 
acker  must  know  that  he  is  doing  wrong,  and 
far  from  it  being  unjust  to  punish  him,  it  would 
unjust  if  his  wrong  were  allowed  to  go 
punished." 


.In  the  Kellogg-Briand  pact  (signed  August  27, 
1928)  the  signing  and  adhering  states  renounced 
war  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy.  Such  a 
solemn  renunciation  in  its  opinion,  the  Tribunal 
said,  "necessarily  involves  the  proposition  that 
such  a  war  [in  violation  of  the  pact]  is  illegal  in 
international  law;  and  that  those  who  plan  and 
wage  such  a  war,  with  its  inevitable  and  terrible 
consequences,  are  committing  a  crime  in  so  doing", 
and  it  went  on  to  quote  the  words  of  Henry  L. 
Stimson,  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  1932,  that  as 
a  result  of  the  Kellogg-Briand  pact  war  "has  be- 
come throughout  practically  the  entire  world  .  .  . 
an  illegal  thing." 

As  to  the  argument  that  the  pact  did  not  ex- 
pressly enact  that  wars  were  crimes,  or  set  up 
courts  to  try  those  who  make  such  wars,  the 
Tribunal  pointed  out  that  the  same  is  true  with 
regard  to  the  laws  of  war  contained  in  the  Hague 
convention  of  1907  respecting  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  war  on  land  which  contained  prohibitions 
many  of  which  had  been  enforced  long  before  the 
date  of  the  convention.  Moreover,  the  Tribunal 
continued,  though  the  convention  nowhere  desig- 
nates the  prohibited  acts  criminal,  nor  prescribes 
sentences,  nor  mentions  any  court  to  try  and 
punish  offenders,  for  many  years  past  military 
tribunals  had  tried  and  punished  individuals 
guilty  of  violating  the  rules  of  land  warfare  laid 
down  by  the  convention.  The  Tribunal  expressed 
the  opinion  that  "those  who  wage  aggressive  war 
are  doing  that  which  is  equally  illegal,  and  of 
much  greater  moment  than  a  mere  breach  of  one 
of  the  rules  of  the  Hague  Convention",  adding : 

"In  interpreting  the  words  of  the  Pact,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  international  law  is  not  the 
product  of  an  international  legislature,  and  that 
such  international  agreements  as  the  Pact  of  Paris 
have  to  deal  with  general  principles  of  law,  and 
not  with  administrative  matters  of  procedure. 
The  law  of  war  is  to  be  found  not  only  in  treaties, 
but  in  the  customs  and  practices  of  states  which 
gradually  obtained  universal  recognition,  and 
from  the  general  principles  of  justice  applied  by 
jurists  and  practised  by  military  courts.  This 
law  is  not  static,  but  by  continual  adaptation 
follows  the  needs  of  a  changing  world." 

The  international  history  preceding  the  Kel- 
logg-Briand pact  supported  the  Tribunal's  view 
of  its  true  interpretation,  the  Tribunal  continued, 
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referring  to  the  draft  treaty  of  mutual  assistance 
sponsored  by  the  League  of  Nations  in  1923,  the 
preamble  to  the  protocol  for  the  pacific  settlement 
of  international  disputes  of  1924  (the  Geneva 
protocol),  the  declaration  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations  of  1927  regarding  wars  of  ag- 
gression, and  the  resolution  of  the  Sixth  Pan 
American  Conference  of  1928,  all  of  which  re- 
ferred to  aggressive  war  as  "an  international 
crime".    The  Tribunal  said : 

"All  these  expressions  of  opinion,  and  others 
that  could  be  cited,  so  solemnly  made,  reinforce 
the  construction  which  the  Tribunal  placed  upon 
the  Pact  of  Paris,  that  resort  to  a  war  of  aggression 
is  not  merely  illegal,  but  is  criminal.  The  prohibi- 
tion of  aggressive  war  demanded  by  the  conscience 
of  the  world,  finds  its  expression  in  the  series  of 
Pacts  and  Treaties  to  which  the  Tribunal  has  just 
referred." 

And  it  added  that  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  provided  for  a  Tri- 
bunal to  try  the  former  German  Emperor  "for  a 
supreme  offence  against  international  morality  and 
the  sanctity  of  treaties",  the  purpose  of  the  trial 
having  been  expressed  to  be  "to  vindicate  the  sol- 
emn obligations  of  international  undertakings, 
and  the  validity  of  international  morality". 

TJie  Tribunal  rejected  the  argument  that  inter- 
national law  is  concerned  with  the  actions  of  sov- 
ereign states  and  provides  no  punishment  for 
individuals  and  also  the  argument  that,  where  the 
act  in  question  is  an  act  of  state,  those  who  carry 
it  out  are  not  personally  responsible.  It  has  long 
been  recognized,  the  Tribunal  said,  "that  interna- 
tional law  imposes  duties  and  liabilities  upon  in- 
dividuals as  well  as  upon  states."  Eeference  was 
made  to  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  case  of  Ex  parte  Quirin  (the 
so-called  "saboteurs  case")  in  1942  (317  U.  S.  1) 
in  which  Chief  Justice  Stone  said  that  that  Court 
had  always  "applied  the  law  of  war  as  including 
that  part  of  the  law  of  nations  which  prescribes 
for  the  conduct  of  war,  the  status,  rights  and  duties 
of  enemy  nations  as  well  as  enemy  individuals." 
The  Tribunal  said  further : 

"Crimes  against  international  law  are  com- 
mitted by  men,  not  by  abstract  entities,  and  only 
by  punishing  individuals  who  commit  such  crimes 
can  the  provisions  of  international  law  be  en- 
forced." 


The  principle  that  protects  the  representatives 
of  a  state  under  certain  circumstances  "cannot  be 
applied",  the  Tribunal  said,  "to  acts  which  are 
condemned  as  criminal  by  international  law".  It 
pointed  out  that  article  7  of  the  Charter  expressly 
provides:  "The  official  position  of  defendants 
.  .  .  shall  not  be  considered  as  freeing  them  from 
responsibility,  or  mitigating  punishment." 

As  to  the  argument  of  most  of  the  defendants 
that  they  acted  under  the  order  of  Hitler,  the1 
Tribunal  also  referred  to  the  specific  provision  in 
article  8  of  the  Charter  that:  "The  fact  that  the 
defendant  acted  pursuant  to  order  of  his  Govern- 
ment or  of  a  superior  shall  not  free  him  from  re- 
sponsibility, but  may  be  considered  in  mitigation 
of  punishment."  This  article,  the  Tribunal  said, 
is  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  all  nations,  and 
added :  "Tlie  true  test,  which  is  found  in  varying 
degrees  in  the  criminal  law  of  most  nations,  is  not 
the  existence  of  the  order,  but  whether  moral 
choice  was  in  fact  possible." 

The  Common  Plan  or  Conspiracy 

.The  Tribunal  next  proceeded  to  consider  "the 
Law  as  to  the  Common  Plan  or  Conspiracy" 
(charged  in  Count  One  of  the  Indictment)  to 
commit  aggressive  war,  war  crimes,  and  crimes 
against  humanity. 

The  Tribunal  'briefly  summarized  that  Count, 
as  it  related  to  the  planning  and  waging  of  aggres: 
sive  war,  as  follows:  "The  'common  plan  or  con- 
spiracy' charged  in  the  Indictment  covers  twenty^ 
five  years,  from  the  formation  of  the  Nazi  Partj 
in  1919  to  the  end  of  the  war  in  1945.  The  partj 
is  spoken  of  as  'the  instrument  of  cohesion  among 
the  defendants'  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  oJ 
the  conspiracy — the  overthrowing  of  the  Treaty  oi 
Versailles,  acquiring  territory  lost  by  Germany 
in  the  last  war  and  lebensraum  in  Europe,  by  th< 
use,  if  necessary,  of  armed  force,  of  aggressive  war 
The  'seizure  of  power'  by  the  Nazis,  the  use  of  ter 
ror,  the  destruction  of  trade  unions,  the  attack  oi 
Christian  teaching  and  on  churches,  the  persecu 
tion  of  the  Jews,  the  regimentation  of  youth — al 
these  are  said  to  be  steps  deliberately  taken  to  earn 
out  the  common  plan.  It  found  expression,  so  it  i 
alleged,  in  secret  rearmament,  the  withdrawal  fr 
Germany  from  the  Disarmament  Conference  an< 
the  League  of  Nations,  universal  military  service 
and  seizure  of  the  Rhineland.  Finally,  accordinj 
to  the  Indictment,  aggressive  action  was  planne< 
and  carried  out  against  Austria  and  Czechoslo 
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ikia  in  1936-1938,  followed  by  the  planning  and 
aging  of  war  against  Poland ;  and,  successively, 
gainst  ten  other  countries. 

"The  prosecution  says,  in  effect,  that  any  sig- 
ificant  participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  Nazi 
arty  or  government  is  evidence  of  a  participation 
i  a  conspiracy  that  is  in  itself  criminal." 
"Conspiracy",  the  Tribunal  pointed  out,  was  not 
sfined  in  the  Charter.  It  expressed  the  opinion 
lat  "the  conspiracy  must  be  clearly  outlined  in 
s  criminal  purpose"  and  "not  be  too  far  removed 
•om  the  time  of  decision  and  of  action".  The 
lanning,  to  be  criminal,  it  said,  "must  not  rest 
terely  on  the  declarations  of  a  party  pro- 
ram  ...  or  the  political  affirmations  expressed 
l  Mein  Kampf."  It  had  to  examine,  it  said, 
whether  a  concrete  plan  to  wage  war  existed, 
ad  determine  the  participants  in  that  concrete 
Ian".  In  effect,  the  Tribunal  thus  narrowed  the 
rosecution's  concept  of  conspiracy  set  forth  in 
ount  One  of  the  Indictment. 
It  stated : 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  decide  whether  a  single 
laster  conspiracy  between  the  defendants  has  been 
itablished  by  the  evidence.  The  seizure  of  power 
y  the  Nazi  Party,  and  the  subsequent  domination 
y  the  Nazi  State  of  all  spheres  of  economic  and 
)cial  life  must  of  course  be  remembered  when 
le  later  plans  for  waging  war  are  examined, 
'hat  plans  were  made  to  wage  wars,  as  early  as 
ovember  5th  1937,  and  probably  before  that,  is 
pparent.  And  thereafter,  such  preparations  con- 
nued  in  many  directions,  and  against  the  peace 
f  many  countries.  Indeed  the  threat  of  war — 
nd  war  itself  if  necessary — was  an  integral  part 
f  the  Nazi  policy.  But  the  evidence  establishes 
ith  certainty  the  existence  of  many  separate  plans 
ither  than  a  single  conspiracy  embracing  them 
11.  That  Germany  was  rapidly  moving  to  com- 
lete  dictatorship  from  the  moment  that  the  Nazis 
iized  power,  and  progressively  in  the  direction  of 
rar,  has  been  overwhelmingly  shown  in  the 
rdered  sequence  of  aggressive  acts  and  wars  al- 
|ady  set  out  in  this  Judgment." 

It  found  that  the  evidence  established  "the  com- 
lon  planning  to  prepare  and  wage  war  by  cer- 
lin  of  the  defendants",  adding  that  it  was  im- 
laterial  to  consider  whether  a  single  conspiracy 
)  the  extent  and  over  the  time  set  out  in  the  Indict- 
lent  had  been  conclusively  proved.  It  found 
urther  that  "continued  planning,  with  aggressive 


war  as  the  objective"  had  been  established  beyond 
doubt. 

The  Tribunal  rejected  as  unsound  the  argument 
that  such  common  planning  could  not  exist  under 
a  complete  dictatorship,  saying  that  a  "plan  in  the 
execution  of  which  a  number  of  persons  participate 
is  still  a  plan,  even  though  conceived  by  only  one 
of  them;  and  those  who  execute  the  plan  do  not 
avoid  responsibility  by  showing  that  they  acted 
under  the  direction  of  the  man  who  conceived  it." 
Hitler,  it  was  said,  could  not  make  aggressive  war 
by  himself.  "He  had  to  have  the  cooperation  of 
statesmen,  military  leaders,  diplomats,  and  busi- 
ness men.  When  they,  with  knowledge  of  his  aims, 
gave  him  their  cooperation,  they  made  themselves 
parties  to  the  plan  he  had  initiated.  They  are  not 
to  be  deemed  innocent  because  Hitler  made  use  of 
them,  if  they  knew  what  they  were  doing  .... 
The  relation  of  leader  and  follower  does  not  pre- 
clude responsibility  here  any  more  than  it  does  in 
the  comparable  tyranny  of  organized  domestic 
crime." 

The  Tribunal  stated  that  the  Charter  (in  arti- 
cle 6)  did  "not  define  as  a  separate  crime  any 
conspiracy  except  the  one  to  commit  acts  of  aggres- 
sive war."  It  referred  to  that  paragraph  of  arti- 
cle 6  providing:  "Leaders,  organizers,  instigators 
and  accomplices  participating  in  the  formulation 
or  execution  of  a  common  plan  or  conspiracy  to 
commit  any  of  the  foregoing  crimes  are  respon- 
sible for  all  acts  performed  by  any  person  in 
execution  of  such  plan."  This,  the  Tribunal  said, 
did  not  add  a  new  and  separate  crime  to  those 
already  listed,  but  rather  established  the  respon- 
sibility of  persons  participating  in  a  common  plan. 

Accordingly,  it  concluded  that  it  would  "dis- 
regard the  charges  in  Count  One  [of  the  Indict- 
ment] that  the  defendants  conspired  to  commit 
war  crimes  and  crimes  against  humanity"  and 
"consider  only  the  common  plan  to  prepare,  initi- 
ate and  wage  aggressive  war." 

War  Crimes  and  Crimes  Against  Humanity 

XJie  Tribunal  then  turned  to  the  consideration 
of  war  crimes  and  crimes  against  humanity.  War 
crimes  and  crimes  against  humanity  were  thus  de- 
fined in  paragraphs  (b)  and  (c)  of  article  6  of  the 
Charter : 

"(b)  War  crimes:  Namely,  violations  of  the 
laws  or~customs  of  war.  Such  violations  shall 
include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  murder,  ill-treat- 
ment or  deportation  to  slave  labor  or  for  any  other 
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purpose  of  civilian  population  of  or  in  occupied 
territory,  murder  or  ill-treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war  or  persons  on  the  seas,  killing  of  hostages, 
plunder  of  public  or  private  property,  wanton  de- 
struction of  cities,  towns  or  villages,  or  devastation 
not  justified  by  military  necessity; 

"(c)  Crimes  against  humanity:  Namely,  mur- 
der, extermination,  enslavement,  deportation,  and 
other  inhumane  acts  committed  against  any  civil- 
ian population,  before  or  during  the  war,  or  perse- 
cutions on  political,  racial  or  religious  grounds  in 
execution  of  or  in  connection  with  any  crime  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Tribunal,  whether  or  not 
in  violation  of  the  domestic  law  of  the  country 
where  perpetrated." 

Count  Three  of  the  Indictment  related  to  war 
crimes;  Count  Four  to  crimes  against  humanity. 
It  was  impossible,  the  Tribunal  said,  for  its 
judgment  adequately  to  review  the  overwhelming 
evidence  presented  regarding  war  crimes,  adding : 
"The  truth  remains  that  War  Crimes  were  com- 
mitted on  a  vast  scale,  never  before  seen  in  the 
history  of  War."  The  majority  arose,  it  said,  out 
of  the  Nazi  conception  of  "total  war"  in  which 
"the  moral  ideas  underlying  the  Conventions 
which  seek  to  make  war  more  humane  are  no 
longer  regarded  as  having  force  or  validity." 
Some  war  crimes,  the  Tribunal  found,  "were  de- 
liberately planned  long  in  advance",  such  as  the 
plunder  of  the  territories  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  ill  treatment  of  its  civilian  population,  and 
also  the  exploitation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  oc- 
cupied countries  for  slave  labor.  Other  war 
crimes,  such  as  the  murder  of  recaptured  prisoners 
of  war,  of  Commandos  or  captured  airmen,  or  the 
destruction  of  the  Soviet  Commissars,  were  found 
to  be  "the  result  of  direct  orders  circulated  through 
the  highest  official  channels". 

As  a  prelude  to  its  discussion,  the  Tribunal  by 
way  of  summary  said : 

"The  Tribunal  proposes,  therefore,  to  deal  quite 
generally  with  the  question  of  War  Crimes,  and 
to  refer  to  them  later  when  examining  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  individual  defendants  in  relation 
to  them.  Prisoners  of  war  were  ill-treated  and 
tortured  and  murdered,  not  only  in  defiance  of  the 
well-established  rules  of  international  law,  but 
in  complete  disregard  of  the  elementary  dictates 
of  humanity.  Civilian  populations  in  occupied 
territories  suffered  the  same  fate.  Whole  popula- 
tions were  deported  to  Germany  for  the  purposes 
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of  slave  labor  upon  defence  works,  armament  pro- 
duction and  similar  tasks  connected  with  the  war 
effort.  Hostakes  were  taken  in  very  large  num- 
bers from  the  civilian  populations  in  all  the  oc- 
cupied countries,  and  were  shot  as  suited  the  Ger- 
man purposes.  Public  and  private  property  was 
systematically  plundered  and  pillaged  in  order  to 
enlarge  the  resources  of  Germany  at  the  expense 
of  the  rest  of  Europe.  Cities  and  towns  and  vil- 
lages were  wantonly  destroyed  without  military 
justification  or  necessity/' 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  this  recital  of  war 
crimes,  the  Tribunal  omitted  any  reference  to  one 
of  those  listed  in  article  6  (b)  of  the  Charter, 
namely  "murder  or  ill-treatment  of  .  .  .  persons 
on  the  seas",  which  was  also  charged  in  Count 
Three  of  the  Indictment.  In  the  judgment  re- 
garding Doenitz,  one  of  the  two  naval  officers  in- 
dicted, the  Tribunal  stated  specifically  that  though 
he  was  found  guilty  on  Count  Three  of  the  Indict- 
ment (relating  to  war  crimes)  his  sentence  was 
"not  assessed  on  the  ground  of  his  breaches  of  the 
international  law  of  submarine  warfare"  in  view  of 
"all  of  the  facts  proved  and  in  particular  of  an 
order  of  the  British  Admiralty  announced  on 
8  May  1940  according  to  which  all  vessels  should 
be  sunk  at  night  [sic]  in  the  Skagerrak,  and  the 
answers  to  interrogatories  by  Admiral  Nimit2 
stating  that  unrestricted  submarine  warfare  was 
carried  on  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  the  United 
States  from  the  first  day  that  nation  entered  the 
war." 

In  the  judgment  regarding  Eaeder,  the  onlj 
other  naval  officer  indicted,  the  Tribunal  statec 
that  in  respect  to  the  charge  that  he  carried  or 
unrestricted  submarine  warfare  it  made  the  sam( 
finding  as  it  had  concerning  Doenitz. 

In  its  general  review  of  the  evidence  regarding 
war  crimes  the  Tribunal  discussed  the  "Murdei 
and  Ill-treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War",  "Murdei 
and  Ill-treatment  of  Civilian  Population",  anc 
"Slave  Labor  Policy". 

The  persecution  of  the  Jews,  which  was  said  t< 
have  been  proved  before  it  in  the  greatest  detail 
was  treated  in  a  special  section.  After  briefb 
reviewing  the  pre-war  treatment  of  the  Jews,  th 
Tribunal  said  "The  Nazi  persecution  of  Jews  h 
Germany  before  the  war,  severe  and  repressive  a 
it  was,  cannot  compare,  however,  with  the  polic; 
pursued  during  the  war  in  the  occupied  terri 
tories."  This  policy  it  then  reviewed  in  mor 
detail. 
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The  next  section  of  the  Tribunal's  judgment  is 
leVoTed  to  "the  law  relating  to  War  Crimes  and 
>imes  against  Humanity."  The  Tribunal  stated 
;hat  it  was  of  course  oound  by  the  Charter  in  its 
lefinition  of  both  categories  of  crime,  but  pointed 
>ut  that  the  war  crimes  defined  in  the  Charter 
'were  already  recognized  as  war  crimes  under  in- 
;ernational  law"  and  were  covered  by  articles  46, 
JO,  52,  and  56  of  the  regulations  annexed  to  the 
Hague  convention  of  1907  respecting  the  laws  and 
customs  of  war  on  land,  and  articles  2,  3,  4,  46,  and 
)1  of  the  Geneva  prisoners  of  war  convention  of 
[929.  The  Tribunal  found  that  it  was  not  nec- 
jssary  to  decide  the  question  of  whether  or  not, 
n  view  of  the  provision  in  article  2  of  the  Hague 
convention  that  the  regulations  annexed  to  the  con- 
tention should  only  apply  if  all  the  belligerents 
vere  parties  thereto,  the  Hague  convention  ap- 
slied  in  the  case  before  it,  several  of  the  belliger- 
ents in  the  recent  war  not  having  been  such  parties, 
[n  support  of  its  view  the  Tribunal  pointed  out 
;hat  the  1907  convention  expressly  purported  "to 
*evise"  the  general  laws  and  customs  of  war 
'which  it  thus  recognized  to  be  then  existing", 
[t  said  further  that  the  rules  of  land  warfare,  laid 
lown  in  the  Hague  convention,  by  1939  "were 
^ecognized  by  all  civilized  nations,  and  were  re- 
garded as  being  declaratory  of  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  war  which  are  referred  to  in  Article  6  (b) 
)f  the  Charter." 

The  Tribunal  rejected  the  argument  by  the  de- 
fense that  Germany,  having  completely  subju- 
gated many  of  the  countries  occupied  during  the 
war  and  incorporated  them  into  the  German  Reich, 
was  no  longer  bound  by  the  rules  of  land  warfare 
jut  entitled  to  deal  with  the  occupied  countries  as 
;hough  they  were  part  of  Germany.  It  was  un- 
lecessary,  the  Tribunal  said,  to  decide  whether  the 
loctrine  of  subjugation  "dependent  as  it  is  upon 
nilitary  conquest,  has  any  application  where  the 
subjugation  is  the  result  of  the  crime  of  aggressive 
war."  The  doctrine  was  never  considered  appli- 
cable, it  pointed  out,  "so  long  as  there  was  an  army 
in  the  field  attempting  to  restore  the  occupied 
countries  to  their  true  owners",  and  accordingly 
could  not  apply  to  any  territories  occupied  after 
September  1,  1939.  As  to  the  war  crimes  com- 
nitted  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  the  Tribunal  said, 
it  was  "a  sufficient  answer  that  these  territories 
were  never  added  to  the  Reich,  but  a  mere  pro- 
;ectorate  was  established  over  them."    Their  occu- 


pation, it  said  later,  was  "a  military  occupation 
covered  by  the  rule  of  warfare." 

As  to  crimes  against  humanity  which  were 
charged  in  the  Indictment  as  having  been  com- 
mitted before  as  well  as  during  the  war,  there  was 
no  doubt  whatever,  according  to  the  Tribunal, 
that  a  policy  of  persecution,  repression,  and  mur- 
der, in  Germany,  of  civilians  potentially  hostile 
to  the  Government,  was  most  ruthlessly  carried 
out  before  the  war  of  1939.  "The  persecution  of 
Jews  during  the  same  period,"  it  said,  "is  estab- 
lished beyond  all  doubt."  However,  the  Tribunal 
continued,  "to  constitute  crimes  against  humanity, 
the  acts  relied  on  before  the  outbreak  of  war  must 
have  been  in  execution  of,  or  in  connection  with, 
any  crime  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Tribu- 
nal." The  Tribunal  found  that  "revolting  and 
horrible  as  many  of  these  crimes  were,  it  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  proved  that  they  were  done  in 
execution  of,  or  in  connection  with,  any  such 
crime."  It  therefore  concluded  that  it  could  not 
"make  a  general  declaration  that  the  acts  before 
1939  [charged  in  the  Indictment]  were  crimes 
against  humanity  within  the  meaning  of  the  Char- 
ter, but  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  1939  war 
crimes  were  committed  on  a  vast  scale,  which  were 
also  crimes  against  humanity ;  and  insofar  as  the 
inhumane  acts  charged  in  the  Indictment,  and 
committed  after  the  beginning  of  the  war,  did  not 
constitute  war  crimes,  they  were  all  committed  in 
execution  of,  or  in  connection  with,  the  aggressive 
war,  and  therefore  constituted  crimes  against 
humanity." 

In  a  later  portion  of  its  judgment  regarding  the 
defendant  Von  Schirach,  who  after  July  1940  was 
made  Gauleiter  of  Vienna,  the  Tribunal  held  that 
"murder,  extermination,  enslavement,  deportation 
and  other  inhumane  acts"  and  "persecutions  on 
political,  racial  or  religious  grounds"  in  connec- 
tion with  the  occupation  of  Austria  constituted 
crimes  against  humanity  under  article  6  (c)  of 
the  Charter.  This  followed,  the  Tribunal  said, 
from  the  fact  that,  since  Austria  was  occupied  pur- 
suant to  a  common  plan  of  aggression,  its  occupa- 
tion was  a  crime  within  the  Tribunal's  jurisdiction 
as  that  term  was  used  in  article  6(c). 

Declaration  of  Criminality  Against  Groups  or 
Organizations 

For  an  understanding  of  the  Tribunal's  find- 
ings as  to  the  groups  or  organizations  against 
which  the  Prosecution  sought  a  declaration  of 
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criminality,  one  must  turn  first  to  the  Tribunal's 
charter  which  provides : 

"Article  9.  At  the  trial  of  any  individual  mem- 
ber of  any  group  or  organization  the  Tribunal  may 
declare  (in  connection  with  any  act  of  which  the 
individual  may  be  convicted)  that  the  group  or 
organization  of  which  the  individual  was  a 
member  was  a  criminal  organization. 

"After  receipt  of  the  indictment  the  Tribunal 
shall  give  such  notice  as  it  thinks  fit  that  the  prose- 
cution intends  to  ask  the  Tribunal  to  make  such 
declaration  and  any  member  of  the  organization 
will  be  entitled  to  apply  to  the  Tribunal  for  leave 
to  be  heard  by  the  Tribunal  upon  the  question  of 
the  criminal  character  of  the  organization.  The 
Tribunal  shall  have  power  to  allow  or  reject  the 
application.  If  the  application  is  allowed,  the 
Tribunal  may  direct  in  what  manner  the  appli- 
cants shall  be  represented  and  heard. 

"Article  10.  In  cases  where  a  group  or  organiza- 
tion is  declared  criminal  by  the  Tribunal,  the 
competent  national  authority  of  any  signatory 
shall  have  the  right  to  bring  individuals  to  trial 
for  membership  therein  before  national,  military 
or  occupation  courts.  In  any  such  case  the  crim- 
inal nature  of  the  group  or  organization  is  con- 
sidered proved  and  shall  not  be  questioned." 

The  prosecution  sought  a  declaration  of  crim- 
inality against  seven  groups  or  organizations,  the 
Reich  Cabinet,  the  Leadership  Corps  of  the  Nazi 
Party,  the  SS,  the  SD,  the  Gestapo,  the  SA  and 
the  General  Staff  and  High  Cbmmand  of  the 
German  Armed  Forces.  Each  of  the  groups  or 
organizations  was  charged  with  responsibility  for 
crimes  under  all  four  counts  of  the  Indictment. 

In  its  introductory  remarks  regarding  the  ac- 
cused organizations,  the  Tribunal  pointed  out 
that  it  was  vested  with  discretion  as  to  whether 
it  would  declare  any  organization  criminal,  a  dis- 
cretion, it  said,  which  "should  be  exercised  in  ac- 
cordance with  well  settled  legal  principles,  one  of 
the  most  important  of  which  is  that  criminal  guilt 
is  personal,  and  that  mass  punishments  should  be 
avoided."  If  satisfied  of  the  criminal  guilt  of  any 
organization  or  group,  the  Tribunal  continued,  it 
"should  not  hesitate  to  declare  it  to  be  criminal 
because  the  theory  of  'group  criminality'  is  new, 
or  because  it  might  be  unjustly  applied  by  some 
subsequent  tribunals."  And  it  said  further:  "A 
criminal  organization  is  analogous  to  a  criminal 
conspiracy  in  that  the  essence  of  both  is  coopera- 
tion  for   criminal   purposes.    There  must  be   a 
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group  bound  together  and  organized  for  a  com- 
mon purpose.  The  group  must  be  formed  or  used 
in  connection  with  the  commission  of  crimes  de- 
nounced by  the  Charter.  Since  the  declaration 
with  respect  to  the  organizations  and  groups  will, 
as  has  been  pointed  out,  fix  the  criminality  of  its 
members,  that  definition  should  exclude  persons 
who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  criminal  purposes  or 
acts  of  the  organization  and  those  who  were 
drafted  by  the  State  for  membership,  unless  they 
were  personally  implicated  in  the  commission  of 
acts  declared  criminal  by  Article  6  of  the  Charter 
as  members  of  the  organization.  Membership 
alone  is  not  enough  to  come  within  the  scope  of 
these  declarations." 

The  first  group  or  organization  which  the 
Tribunal  considered  was  the  Leadership  Corps  of 
the  Nazi  Party.  This  group  was  defined  in  the 
indictment  as  consisting  of  persons  "who  were  at 
any  time,  according  to  common  Nazi  terminology, 
Politischer  Leiter  (political  leaders)  of  any  grade 
or  rank,"  that  is,  "the  leaders  of  the  various  func- 
tional offices  of  the  Party  (for  example,  the  Reichs- 
leitung,  or  Party  Reich  Directorate,  and  the 
Gauleitung,  or  Party  Gau  Directorate),  as  well  as 
the  territorial  leaders  of  the  Party  (for  example, 
the  Gauleiter)."  However  on  February  28,  1946, 
the  Prosecution  excluded  from  the  declaration 
sought  all  members  of  the  staffs  of  the  Ortsgrup- 
penleiter  and  all  assistants  of  the  Zellenleiter  and 
Blockleiter.  There  remained,  however,  included 
within  the  declaration  sought,  as  the  Tribunal 
pointed  out :  "the  Fuehrer,  the  Reichsleitung,  the 
Gauleiters  and  their  staff  officers,  the  Kreisleiters 
and  their  staff  officers,  the  Ortsgruppenleiters,  the 
Zellenleiters,  and  the  Blockleiters,  a  group  esti- 
mated to  contain  at  least  600,000  people." 

After  reviewing  the  activities  of  the  Leadership 
Corps,  the  Tribunal  concluded  that  it  "was  used 
for  purposes  which  were  criminal  under  the  Char- 
ter and  involved  the  Germanization  of  incorpo- 
rated territory,  the  persecution  of  the  Jews,  the 
administration  of  the  slave  labor  program,  and  the 
mistreatment  of  prisoners  of  war."  It  accord- 
ingly declared  criminal  the  group  composed  of 
those  members  of  the  Leadership  Corps  who  held 
positions  as  members  of  the  Reichsleitung,  persons 
who  held  positions  as  Gauleiter,  Kreisleiter,  and 
Ortsgruppenleiter,  as  well  as  the  lieads  of  the  vari- 
ous staff  organizations  of  the  Gauleiter  and  Kreis- 
leiter. Its  decisions  on  these  staff  organizations, 
it  said,  included  only  the  Amtsleiter  who  were 
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leads  of  offices  on  the  staffs  of  the  Reichsleiter, 
jauleiter,  and  Kreisleiter. 

"With  respect  to  other  staff  officers  and  party 
organizations  attached  to  the  Leadership  Corps 
>ther  than  the  Amtsleiters  referred  to  above,"  the 
rribunal  said  it  would  "follow  the  suggestion  of 
;he  Prosecution  in  excluding  them  from  the  dec- 
laration". This  declaration  of  criminality  was 
limited  to  those  "who  became  or  remained  mem- 
bers of  the  organization  with  knowledge  that  it 
was  being  used  for  the  commission  of  acts  declared 
■dminal  by  Article  6  of  the  Charter,  or  who  were 
personally  implicated  as  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion in  the  commission  of  such  crimes."  The  Tri- 
bunal further  limited  the  scope  of  its  declaration 
by  stating :  "The  basis  of  this  finding  is  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  organization  in  war  crimes  and 
crimes  against  humanity  connected  with  the  war ; 
the  group  declared  criminal  cannot  include,  there- 
fore, persons  who  had  ceased  to  hold  the  positions 
enumerated  in  the  preceding  paragraph  prior  to 
September  1, 1939." 

The  Tribunal  next  considered  the  Gestapo  and 
SD.  The  SD  [Sicherheitsdienst],  a  department 
of  the  SS  [Schutzstaffeln],  was  covered  in  the 
Indictment  in  the  section  dealing  with  the  latter 
organization.  However,  orally,  the  Prosecution 
presented  the  cases  against  the  Gestapo  and  SD 
together  because  of  the  close  working  relationship 
between  them.  The  Tribunal  permitted  the  SD 
to  present  its  defense  separately,  but,  after  examin- 
ing the  evidence,  decided  to  consider  the  Gestapo 
and  SD  together  in  its  judgment. 

In  the  Indictment  the  Gestapo  was  defined  as 
consisting  of  "the  headquarters,  departments,  of- 
fices, branches  and  all  the  forces  and  personnel  of 
the  Geheime  Staatspolizei  organized  or  existing  at 
any  time  after  30  January  1933,  including  the 
Geheime  Staatspolizei  of  Prussia  and  equivalent 
secret  or  political  police  forces  of  the  Reich  and 
the  components  thereof."  T_he  Tribunal  found 
that  the  Gestapo  and  SD  "were  used  for  purposes 
which  were  criminal  under  the  Charter  involving 
the  persecution  and  extermination  of  the  Jews, 
brutalities  and  killings  in  concentration  camps, 
excesses  in  the  administration  of  occupied  terri- 
tories, the  administration  of  the  slave  labor  pro- 
gram and  the  mistreatment  and  murder  of  pris- 
oners of  war.^,  In  its  declaration  of  criminality 
regarding  tKe  Gestapo,  the  Tribunal  included  "all 
executive  and  administrative  officials  of  Amt  IV 
of   the   RSHA    [Reichssicherheitshauptamt ;    or 
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Reich  Security  Head  Office]  or  concerned  with 
Gestapo  administration  in  other  departments  of 
the  RSHA  and  all  local  Gestapo  officials  serving 
both  inside  and  outside  of  Germany,  including  the 
members  of  the  Frontier  Police,  but  not  including 
the  members  of  the  Border  and  Customs  Protec- 
tion or  the  Secret  Field  police,  except  such  mem- 
bers as  have  been  specified  above."  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Prosecution,  it  excluded  "persons  em- 
ployed by  the  Gestapo  for  purely  clerical,  steno- 
graphic, janitorial  or  similar  unofficial  routine 
tasks."  In  the  case  of  the  SD  it  included  those 
persons  who  held  positions  in  "Amts  III,  VI,  and 
VII  of  the  RSHA  and  all  other  members  of  the 
SD,  including  all  local  representatives  and  agents, 
honorary  or  otherwise,  whether  they  were  tech- 
nically members  of  the  SS  or  not." 

It  excluded  honorary  informers  who  were  not 
members  of  the  SS,  and  members  of  the  Abwehr 
who  were  transferred  to  the  SD,  as  the  Prose- 
cution had  done.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Leadership  Corps,  this  finding  in  respect  to  the 
Gestapo  and  SD  was  limited  to  the  persons  enu- 
merated "who  became  or  remained  members  of  the 
organization  with  knowledge  that  it  was  being 
used  for  the  commission  of  acts  declared  criminal 
by  article  6  of  the  Charter,  or  who  were  personally 
implicated  as  members  of  the  organization  in  the 
commission  of  such  crimes." 

And,  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  the  Leadership 
Corps,  the  Tribunal  added  that  since  the  basis  of 
its  findings  was  participation  of  the  organization 
in  war  crimes  and  crimes  against  humanity  con- 
nected with  the  war,  the  group  declared  criminal 
could  not  include  persons  who  had  ceased  to  hold 
the  enumerated  positions  prior  to  September  1, 
1939. 

The  third  organization  discussed  by  the  Tri- 
bunal was  the  SS.  This  was  defined  in  the  indict- 
ment as  consisting  "of  the  entire  corps  of  the  SS 
and  all  offices,  departments,  services,  agencies, 
branches,  formations,  organizations  and  groups  of 
which  it  was  at  any  time  comprised  or  which 
were  at  any  time  integrated  in  it,  including  but 
not  limited  to,  the  Allgemeine  SS,  the  Waffen  SS, 
the  SS  Totenkopf  Verbande,  SS  Polizei  Regimente 
and  the  Sicherheitsdienst  des  Reichsfiihrers — SS 
(commonly  known  as  the  SD)."  (The  SD  was 
treated  separately  by  the  Tribunal  with  the  Ges- 
tapo, as  indicated  above.) 

After  reviewing  the  activities  of  the  SS,  the 
Tribunal  said :  "It  is  impossible  to  single  out  any 
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one  portion  of  the  SS  which  was  not  involved  in 
these  criminal  activities."  It  found  further  that 
knowledge  of  these  activities  "was  sufficiently 
general  to  justify  declaring  that  the  SS  was  a 
criminal  organization  to  the  extent  hereinafter 
described,"  and  that  though  there  was  an  attempt 
to  keep  secret  some  phases  of  its  activities  "its 
criminal  programs  were  so  widespread,  and  in- 
volved slaughter  on  such  a  gigantic  scale,  that  its 
criminal  activities  must  have  been  widely  known." 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Leadership  Corps,  the  Ges- 
tapo and  SD,  the  Tribunal  found  that  the  SS  "was 
utilized  for  purposes  which  were  criminal  under 
the  Charter  involving  the  persecution  and  exter- 
mination of  the  Jews,  brutalities  and  killings  in 
concentration  camps,  excesses  in  the  administra- 
tion of  occupied  territories,  the  administration  of 
the  slave  labor  program  and  the  mistreatment  and 
murder  of  prisoners  of  war." 

The  Tribunal  in  its  declaration  of  criminality  in- 
cluded "all  persons  who  had  been  officially  ac- 
cepted as  members  of  the  SS  including  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Allgemeine  SS,  members  of  the  Waffen 
SS,  members  of  the  SS  Totenkopf  Verbaende  and 
the  members  of  any  of  the  different  police  forces 
who  were  members  of  the  SS."  It  did  not  include 
the  so-called  "SS  riding  units".  It  excluded 
further  "those  who  were  drafted  into  membership 
by  the  State  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  them  no 
choice  in  the  matter,  and  who  had  committed  no 
such  crimes  [acts  declared  criminal  by  article  6 
of  the  Charter]". 

As  in  the  case  of  the  organizations  previously 
discussed,  the  Tribunal  limited  its  findings  to  those 
"who  had  been  officially  accepted  as  members  of 
the  SS  as  enumerated  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
who  became  or  remained  members"  with  knowl- 
edge that  it  was  being  used  for  the  commission  of 
criminal  acts  or  who  were  personally  implicated 
in  the  commission  of  such  acts.  And  it  made  the 
same  limitation  that  since  the  basis  of  its  finding 
was  the  participation  of  the  organization  in  war 
crimes  and  crimes  against  humanity  connected 
with  the  war,  the  group  declared  criminal  could 
not  include  persons  who  ceased  to  belong  to  the 
enumerated  organizations  prior  to  September  1, 
1939. 

The  Tribunal  next  considered  the  SA  [Die 
Sturmabteilungen,  or  Storm  Troopers  of  the  Nazi 
Party],  described  in  the  Indictment  as  "a  forma- 
tion of  the  Nazi  Party  under  the  immediate  juris- 
diction of  the  Fiihrer,  organized  on  military  lines, 


whose  membership  was  composed  of  volunteers 
serving  as  political  soldiers  of  the  Party." 

The  Tribunal  declined  to  declare  the  SA 
a  criminal  organization,  stating  that  it  had  not 
been  shown  that  atrocities  in  which  it  participated 
up  until  the  purge  beginning  on  June  30, 1934  were 
part  of  a  specific  plan  to  wage  aggressive  war. 
After  the  purge,  the  Tribunal  said,  the  SA  was! 
reduced  to  the  status  of  a  group  of  unimportant 
Nazi  hangers-on,  and  "although  in  specific  in- 
stances some  units  of  the  SA  were  used  for  the 
commission  of  War  Crimes  and  Crimes  against 
Humanity,  it  cannot  be  said  that  its  members 
generally  participated  in  or  even  knew  of  the 
criminal  acts." 

The  next  organization  which  the  Tribunal  re- 
fused to  declare  criminal  (the  Soviet  member  dis- 
senting) was  the  Reich  Cabinet  which  was  defined 
in  the  indictment  to  include  the  members  of  the 
ordinary  cabinet  after  January  30,  1933,  the 
members  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  for  the  De- 
fense of  the  Reich  (established  in  August  1939), 
and  the  members  of  the  Secret  Cabinet  Council 
(setup  in  1937). 

The  Tribunal  gave  two  reasons  for  its  refusal : 
first,  because  it  had  not  been  shown  that  after 
1937  the  Cabinet  ever  really  acted  as  a  group  or 
organization  and  secondly,  because  the  group  of 
persons  charged  was  so  small  that  the  members 
could  be  conveniently  tried  in  proper  cases  with- 
out resort  to  a  declaration  of  group  criminality 
by  the  Tribunal. 

As  to  the  first  reason,  the  Tribunal  observed  that 
from  the  time  it  could  be  said  "that  a  conspiracy 
to  make  aggressive  war  existed",  the  Reich  Cabinet 
did  not  constitute  a  governing  body,  but  was 
"merely  an  aggregation  of  administrative  officers 
subject  to  the  absolute  control  of  Hitler."  It 
stated  that  no  meeting  of  the  Reich  Cabinet  was 
held  after  1937,  but  laws  were  promulgated  in  the 
name  of  one  or  more  of  the  Cabinet  members.  It 
pointed  out  also  that  the  Secret  Cabinet  Council 
never  met  at  all.  A  number  of  Cabinet  members 
were  undoubtedly  involved  in  the  conspiracy  to 
make  aggressive  war,  the  Tribunal  said,  but  they 
were  involved  as  individuals,  and  "there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  cabinet  as  a  group  or  organi- 
zation took  any  part  in  these  crimes."  The  Tri- 
bunal added  that  though  it  appeared  that  various 
laws  authorizing  acts  which  were  criminal  under 
the  Charter  were  circulated  among  the  members 
of  the  Reich  Cabinet  and  issued  under  its  author- 
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;y  signed  by  members  whose  departments  were 
oncerned,  this  did  not  prove  that  the  Cabinet 
fter  1937  ever  really  acted  as  an  organization. 

As  to  its  second  reason,  the  Tribunal  stated  that 
;  was  clear  the  Cabinet  members  who  had  been 
uilty  of  crimes  should  be  brought  to  trial.  It 
stimated  that  there  were  48  members  in  the  group, 
of  whom  were  dead,  and  17  of  whom  were  on  trial 
efore  the  Tribunal  (as  individual  defendants), 
saving  23  at  most  as  to  whom  the  declaration 
Duld  have  an  importance.  The  Tribunal  pointed 
ut  that  where  an  organization  with  a  large  mem- 
ership  was  used  for  criminal  purposes  "a  declara- 
ion  obviates  the  necessity  of  inquiring  as  to  its 
riminal  character  in  the  later  trial  of  members 
rho  are  accused  of  participating  through  member- 
hip  in  its  criminal  purposes  and  thus  saves  much 
Ime  and  trouble."  There  was,  it  said,  no  such 
dvantage  in  the  case  of  a  small  group  like  the 
teich  Cabinet. 

The  final  group  or  organization  considered  by 
he  Tribunal  was  the  General  Staff  and  High  Com- 
land  of  the  German  Armed  Forces.  The  indict- 
lent  defined  this  group  as  consisting  "of  those 
adividuals  who  between  February  1938  and  May 
945  were  the  highest  commanders  of  the  Wehr- 
lacht,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Forces," 
hat  is,  individuals  who  held  any  of  ten  enumerated 
ppointments. 

In  declining  to  make  a  declaration  of  criminality 
the  Soviet  member  dissenting),  the  Tribunal 
aid  that  the  "number  of  persons  charged  [about 
30]  while  larger  than  that  of  the  Reich  Cabinet, 
5  still  so  small  that  individual  trials  of  these  offi- 
ers  would  accomplish  the  purpose  here  sought  bet- 
er  than  a  declaration."  It  added  that  a  more 
ompelling  reason  was  that  in  its  opinion  the  Gen- 
ral  Staff  and  High  Command  was  neither  an 
organization"  nor  a  "group"  within  the  meaning 
if  those  terms  as  used  in  article  9  of  the  Charter, 
^o  serious  effort  had  been  made,  the  Tribunal  said, 
o  assert  that  the  members  composed  an  "organiza- 
ion,"  it  having  been  asserted  rather  that  they 
rere  a  "group,"  a  wider  and  more  embracing  term, 
t  did  not  so  find,  it  stated,  saying  that  the  exist- 
nce  of  an  association  or  group  did  not  logically 
bllow  from  the  pattern  of  the  activities  of  the 
fficers  involved. 

The  Tribunal  found  that  these  officers  were 
ictually  "an  aggregation  of  military  men,  a  num- 
>er  of  individuals  who  happen  at  a  given  period 
if  time  to  hold  the  high-ranking  military  posi- 


tions". It  expressed  the  opinion  that  whether  or 
not  membership  was  voluntary  was  quite  beside 
the  point,  saying  that  the  General  Staff  and  High 
Command,  as  defined,  had  a  controlling  character- 
istic which  distinguished  it  sharply  from  the  other 
organizations  indicted.  This  was  that  in  the  case 
of  the  General  Staff  and  High  Command,  the 
individual  "could  not  know  he  was  joining  a  group 
or  organization,  for  such  organization  did  not  exist 
except  in  the  charge  of  the  Indictment."  The  in- 
dividual could  only  know,  the  Tribunal  said,  that 
he  had  achieved  a  certain  high  rank  in  one  of  the 
three  services. 

In  conclusion  the  Tribunal  stated  however  that 
it  had  heard  much  evidence  as  to  the  participation 
of  the  officers  involved  in  planning  and  waging 
aggressive  war,  and  in  committing  war  crimes  and 
crimes  against  humanity.  The  evidence  was,  it 
said,  "as  to  many  of  them,  clear  and  convincing". 
It  continued : 

"They  have  been  responsible  in  large  measure 
for  the  miseries  and  suffering  that  have  fallen  on 
millions  of  men,  women  and  children.  They  have 
been  a  disgrace  to  the  honorable  profession  of 
arms.  Without  their  military  guidance  the  ag- 
gressive ambitions  of  Hitler  and  his  fellow  Nazis 
would  have  been  academic  and  sterile.  Although 
they  were  not  a  group  falling  within  the  words 
of  the  Charter,  they  were  certainly  a  ruthless  mili- 
tary caste.  The  contemporary  German  militarism 
flourished  briefly  with  its  recent  ally,  National 
Socialism,  as  well  as  or  better  than  it  had  in  the 
generations  of  the  past. 

"Many  of  these  men  have  made  a  mockery  of 
the  soldier's  oath  of  obedience  to  military  orders. 
When  it  suits  their  defense  they  say  they  had  to 
obey;  when  confronted  with  Hitler's  brutal 
crimes,  which  are  shown  to  have  been  within  their 
general  knowledge,  they  say  they  disobeyed.  The 
truth  is  they  actively  participated  in  all  these 
crimes,  or  sat  silent  and  acquiescent,  witnessing 
the  commission  of  crimes  on  a  scale  larger  and 
more  shocking  than  the  world  has  ever  had  the 
misfortune  to  know.    This  must  be  said. 

"Where  the  facts  warrant  it,  these  men  should 
be  brought  to  trial  so  that  those  among  them  who 
are  guilty  of  these  crimes  should  not  escape 
punishment." 

The  concluding  portion  of  the  judgment  dealt 
with  the  Tribunal's  findings  of  guilt  or  innocence 
in  respect  to  the  charges  made  in  the  Indictment 
against  the  individual  defendants. 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS 


Report  on  First  General  Conference  of  UNESCO 


BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  BENTON 


I  am  taking  the  liberty  this  evening  of  breaking 
in  on  your  preparations  for  Christmas  with  a  re- 
port on  an  international  conference.  I  returned  to 
Washington  this  morning  from  Paris,  where  the 
conference  was  held.  The  theme  of  the  conference 
is  appropriate  to  this  season — peace  on  earth  and 
to  men  good-will. 

The  meeting  I  have  been  attending  was  the  first 
general  conference  of  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization — 
UNESCO  for  short.  UNESCO's  goal  is  to  help 
build  peace  on  earth  through  building  the  kind 
of  good-will  among  men  that  springs  from  a  true 
and  steady  understanding  of  each  other. 

UNESCO  is  a  unique  institution.  There  has 
never  been  anything  like  it  in  history.  The  con- 
ference itself  was  unique — at  least  among  recent 
international  gatherings — in  the  absence  of  funda- 
mental disagreements  between  countries. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  American  Delega- 


1  An  address  delivered  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  on  Dec.  23,  1946  and  released  to  the  press  on  the 
same  date.  Mr.  Benton  was  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Dele- 
gation to  the  first  general  conference  of  UNESCO. 


tion  which  accompanied  me  feels  that  this  first 
conference  of  UNESCO  was  a  success — that  a 
sound  start  has  been  made  at  Paris.  It  was  one  of' 
the  most  successful  international  conferences  since i 
the  end  of  the  war. 

It  was  not  a  highbrow  conference,  although 
some  of  the  world's  best  scientists,  scholars,  and 
educators  were  there,  representing  43  nations. 

It  was  a  hard-headed  and  down-to-earth  con- 
ference. Proposals  had  come  in  to  the  Prepara- 
tory Commission  by  the  bagful  during  the  past 
year.  They  ranged  all  the  way  from  the  creation 
of  a  bird  sanctuary  on  Heligoland  to  an  effort 
to  eliminate  illiteracy  throughout  the  world. 
The  Paris  conference  took  a  realistic  view  of 
UNESCO's  job — a  view  stressed  by  the  American 
Delegation :  UNESCO's  projects  should  be  few  in 
number  at  the  start.  They  should  not  overtax  the 
financial  ability  of  the  smaller  countries  during 
this  critical  year  of  financial  strain.  They  should 
be  practicable.  They  should  meet  squarely  the 
test  question :  will  this  project  contribute  to  peace  ? 

It  was  also  a  political  conference.  That  fact  is 
of  great  importance  to  the  American  people. 
Power  in  today's  world  is  not  merely  economic 
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ower  and  military  might.  It  also  lies  in  the  field 
f  ideas.  As  older  empires  lose  economic  and 
dlitary  power,  and  as  new  ones  emerge,  they  are 
iger  to  gain  strength  on  this  new  frontier — the 
:ontier  of  the  mind — where  peace  and  security 
m  be  waged,  as  well  as  mistrust  and  war. 
We  learned  in  Paris  the  great  importance  that 
le  statesmen  and  politicians  of  other  countries 
ttach  to  the  proposed  educational,  scientific,  and 
altural  activities  of  UNESCO.  The  problem 
'ithin  the  United  States  is  to  see  to  it  that  we 
nderstand  how  vital  it  is  to  us  as  well.  Poten- 
ally,  UNESCO  is  a  political  force  of  the  first 
lagnitude.  It  can  achieve  little  unless  the  polit- 
;al,  economic,  and  military  problems  which  now 
ecloud  the  world's  future  are  resolved.  But,  in  a 
rorld  environment  which  opens  the  doors  to 
^ientific,  educational,  and  cultural  exchanges 
etween  peoples,  UNESCO  can  contribute  might- 
[y  to  the  creation  of  a  world  will  toward  peace, 
t  can  be  a  major  force  in  the  security  program 
f  the  United  States,  and  in  the  furtherance  of 
he  broad  objectives  of  American  foreign  policy — 
•eace  and  prosperity  among  all  peoples  of  the 
rorld. 

I  have  said  that  no  fundamental  disagreements 
bout  policy  or  program  bedevilled  the  conference, 
rhe  closest  approach  was  an  issue  raised  by  the 
epresentative  of  Yugoslavia,  Mr.  Ribnikar.  In 
,  thoughtful  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  confer- 
ence Mr.  Ribnikar  inquired  whether  UNESCO 
)roposed  to  develop  a  philosophy  of  its  own  which 
vould  be  dominated  by  western  thought  and  would 
sxclude  or  even  combat  the  philosophy  of  dialecti- 
;al  materialism,  which  is  the  philosophy  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  was  assured  that  UNESCO  is 
jommitted  to  no  single  philosophy ;  that  it  will  be 
i  free  forum  of  ideas;  that  its  prime  purpose  is 
;o  advance  understanding,  among  all  peoples,  of 
jach  other's  ideas  and  cultures. 

Mr.  Ribnikar  also  called  upon  UNESCO  to,  and 
[  quote,  "take  active  measures  t<T  suppress  any 
ittempt  to  provoke  suspicion  and  hatred  between 
;he  peoples".  On  this  point  it  was  less  possible 
:o  reassure  him,  since  UNESCO  has  neither  a 
policy  nor  a  power  of  suppression. 

I  cite  Mr.  Ribnikar's  speech  because  it  may  have 
i  bearing  upon  the  decision  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  join  UNESCO.     Russia  was  the  only  major 


power  absent  from  the  conference.  While  there  is 
great  and  useful  work  for  UNESCO  to  do  through 
its  present  roster  of  members,  it  cannot  realize  its 
full  potentialities  unless  and  until  the  Soviet 
Union  constructively  joins  in  the  work. 

Before  the  Paris  meeting  we  had  heard  that 
some  of  the  other  nations — particularly  some  of 
the  smaller  nations — feared  that  the  United  States 
would  try  to  dominate  the  conference.  We  were 
told  that  the  small  nations  feared  what  they  called 
"American  cultural  imperialism".  It  is  the  Holly- 
wood motion  picture  which  is  feared  most  of  all. 
The  American  Delegation  arrived  in  Paris  de- 
termined to  press  for  maximum  use  of  the  mass 
media  of  communication — motion  pictures,  radio, 
and  the  press — because  they  constitute  a  potent 
new  instrument  in  the  pursuit  of  peace.  We  were 
delighted  to  find  other  nations  taking  the  lead  on 
proposals  which  we  had  been  prepared  to  advance. 
In  the  conference  subcommission  on  mass  media, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  a  Belgian  and  the  vice- 
chairmanship  of  a  Dane,  the  British,  the  French, 
the  Canadians  and  others  came  forward  vigor- 
ously with  proposals  that  coincided  closely  with 
our  own  ideas. 

Even  after  a  rigorous  effort  to  screen  proposed 
projects,  over  100  potential  projects  emerged  in 
the  final  report  of  the  conference.  That  was  prob- 
ably too  many.  I  shall  list  briefly  five  of  the 
major  projects  UNESCO  has  agreed  to  begin  work 
on  during  1947.  You  will  see  that  they  are  im- 
mense undertakings  for  a  young  and  untried  or- 
ganization. 

First,  a  world-wide  attack  on  the  problem  of  il- 
literacy and  the  establishment  of  minimum  stand- 
ards of  education  everywhere.  This  is  a  revolu- 
tionary undertaking,  but  it  lies  at  the  heart  of 
UNESCO's  long-range  effort.  If  UNESCO  can 
contribute  substantially  to  its  solution,  it  will  have 
justified  its  existence  through  this  effort  alone. 
Well  over  half  the  world's  population  is  illiterate. 
Can  the  world  achieve  peace  through  understand- 
ing in  the  absence  of  the  simplest  tools  of  under- 
standing, the  ability  to  read  and  write?  Illiterate 
men  are  pawns  in  a  power  struggle.  They  are  also 
victims  of  an  inequality  so  grave  as  to  constitute 
a  threat  to  peace.  UNESCO  will  create  a  staff  of 
its  own,  supplemented  by  experts  from  many  na- 
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tions,  to  recommend  programs  for  combatting  il- 
literacy; to  develop  educational  materials;  and  to 
determine  how  best  to  use  books,  pictures,  films, 
and  radio,  as  well  as  the  schoolroom. 

Second,  UNESCO  will  undertake  a  study  of 
the  psychological  and  social  tensions  that  lead  to 
war.  When  the  tensions  that  produce  unrest, 
suspicion,  and  hatred  among  classes,  races,  and 
peoples  have  been  identified  and  described  we  shall 
know  better  how  to  attack  UNESCO's  central 
problem  of  promoting  peace  through  understand- 
ing. UNESCO  will  seek  to  stimulate  and  coordi- 
nate research  on  these  tensions  by  social  scientists 
of  many  nations. 

Third,  an  effort  to  reduce  the  barriers  that  now 
obstruct  the  free  flow  of  communications  among 
peoples.  In  this  UNESCO  will  cooperate  with  the 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  of  the  United 
Nations.  We  know  from  bitter  experience  that 
even  highly  literate  peoples,  when  they  are  cut  off 
from  a  full,  honest,  and  continuous  account  of 
developments  among  other  peoples,  can  be  propa- 
gandized and  bullied  into  aggressive  belligerency. 
UNESCO  will  cooperate  with  the  United  Nations 
in  a  report  that  will  survey  available  facilities 
throughout  the  world  for  the  printing  of  news, 
books,  and  periodicals;  the  production  and  distri- 
bution of  films ;  and  the  broadcasting  and  reception 
of  radio  programs.  The  report  will  deal  also  with 
copyright  restrictions,  with  the  high  cost  of  cable 
and  wireless  communication — indeed  with  all  the 
restrictions  on  the  flow  of  information  and  ideas 
across  international  boundaries,  and  with  the  sup- 
pression and  distortion  of  information  and  ideas 
by  any  influence. 

Fourth,  and  again  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  Nations,  UNESCO  will  explore  the  possi- 
bility of  creating  a  world-wide  broadcasting 
network,  under  international  auspices.  Such  a 
network  might  bring  to  ordinary  people  every- 
where, and  in  many  languages,  an  account  of  the 
history,  the  achievements,  the  problems,  the  hopes 
and  the  aspirations,  the  music  and  the  literature  of 
other  peoples. 

Fifth,  and  a  very  different  kind  of  enterprise— 
this  one  in  the  field  of  science — is  the  proposed 
International  Institute  of  the  Amazon.  This  will 
bring  together  scientists  from  many  nations  and 
from  many  fields  of  science  to  study  the  problems 
of  food,  disease,  and  natural  resources  of  a  tropical 
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area.  The  tropical  areas  of  the  world  have  been 
characterized  by  malnutrition  and  backwardness. 
An  international  attack  upon  this  problem  will 
offer  an  opportunity  for  cooperative  action.  It 
may  open  up  new  possibilities  for  the  development 
of  the  tropics  in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce  future 
international  tensions. 

I  have  given  five  major  examples  of  the  scope  of 
UNESCO  and  of  the  decisions  taken  at  Paris. 
There  was  unanimous  and  enthusiastic  support  for 
the  proposed  projects  for  the  exchange  of  students 
and  scholars  and  scientists,  and  the  exchange  of 
books  and  educational  films.  And  although 
UNESCO  is  not  a  relief  agency,  $400,000  was 
voted  for  a  short-term  project  to  stimulate  public 
and  private  organizations  to  assist  in  the  recon- 
struction of  the  educational  systems  of  war 
devastated  countries. 

I  shall  close  on  a  note  of  hope  and  cautio: 
UNESCO  can  become  one  of  the  most  useful  in 
struments  ever  devised  by  man.    But  it  can  fulfil 
its  potentialities  only  under  favorable  conditions. 

The  winning  of  peace  is  largely  a  political  and 
an  economic  problem.  It  cannot  succeed  unless 
the  political  and  economic  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations  succeed.  It  can  help  them  to  succeed.  In 
the  long  run  it  can  build  a  firmer  foundation  of 
understanding,  making  future  political  and  eco- 
nomic problems  easier  to  solve. 

Do  not  expect  too  much  of  UNESCO  too  soon. 
UNESCO  has  no  powers  to  intervene  in  the  cul- 
tural or  educational  life  of  any  nation  and  should 
not  have.  It  must  do  its  work  chiefly  through 
other  organizations.  Its  operating  budget  for 
1947 — $6,000,000 — though  it  is  as  much  as  many 
small  nations  could  afford  in  this  difficult  period — 
is  a  pittance  compared  to  the  task  and  the 
opportunity. 

The  great  hope  for  UNESCO  is  that  its  leader- 
ship will  learn  how  to  seize  and  fire  the  imagina- 
tion of  ordinary  men  and  women  everywhere, 
without  producing  ultimate  disillusion  through 
promising  too  much  too  fast.  If  you  could  have 
joined  me  in  Paris,  and  seen  for  yourselves  the 
earnestness  and  the  ability  that  went  into  the 
launching  of  this  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization,  I  am  sure 
you  would  share  my  faith  that  this  is  a  happier 
Christmas  because  of  it. 
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RESOLUTION  ESTABLISHING  COMMISSION  OF  INVESTIGATION 
OF  GREEK  BORDER  INCIDENT  » 


Whereas,  there  have  been  presented  to  the  Se- 
urity  Council  oral  and  written  statements  by  the 
Jreek,  Yugoslav,  Albanian  and  Bulgarian  Gov- 
rnments  relating  to  disturbed  conditions  in 
[orthern  Greece  along  the  frontier  between  Greece 
n  the  one  hand  and  Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugo- 
lavia  on  the  other,  which  conditions,  in  the  opinion 
f  the  Council,  should  be  investigated  before  the 
Council  attempts  to  reach  any  conclusions  regard- 
rig  the  issues  involved. 

Resolved:  That  the  Security  Council  under 
Lrticle  34  of  the  Charter  establish  a  Commission 
f  Investigation  to  ascertain  the  facts  relating 
o  the  alleged  border  violations  along  the  frontier 
etween  Greece  on  the  one  hand  and  Albania, 
Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia  on  the  other. 

That  the  Commission  be  composed  of  a  Rep- 
esentative  of  each  of  the  Members  of  the  Security 
Council  as  it  will  be  constituted  in  1947. 

That  the  Commission  shall  proceed  to  the  area 
ot  later  than  January  15,  1947,  and  shall  submit 
o  the  Security  Council  at  the  earliest  possible 
^ate  a  report  of  the  facts  disclosed  by  its  investi- 
;ation.  The  Commission  shall,  if  it  deems  it  ad- 
isable  or  if  requested  by  the  Security  Council, 
aake  preliminary  reports  to  the  Security  Council. 

That  the  Commission  shall  have  authority  to 
onduct  its  investigation  in  Northern  Greece  and 
ri  such  places  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  in  Albania, 
Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  as  the  Commission  con- 
iders  should  be  included  in  its  investigation  in 
rder  to  elucidate  the  causes  and  nature  of 
he  above-mentioned  border  violations  and 
listurbances. 

That  the  Commission  shall  have  the  authority 
o  call  upon  the  Governments,  officials  and  na- 
ionals  of  those  countries,  as  well  as  such  other 
ources  as  the  Commission  deems  necessary,  for 
nformation  relevant  to  its  investigation. 

That  the  Security  Council  request  the  Secretary - 
jeneral  to  communicate  with  the   appropriate 


authorities  of  the  countries  named  above  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  Commission's  investigation  in 
those  countries. 

That  each  Representative  on  the  Commission 
be  entitled  to  select  the  personnel  necessary  to 
assist  him  and  that,  in  addition,  the  Security 
Council  requests  the  Secretary-General  to  provide 
such  staff  and  assistance  to  the  Commission  as  it 
deems  necessary  for  the  prompt  and  effective  ful- 
fillment of  its  task. 

That  the  Representative  of  each  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  Greece,  Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugo- 
slavia be  invited  to  assist  in  the  organization  of 
the  Commission  in  a  liaison  capacity. 

That  the  Commission  be  invited  to  make  any 
proposals  that  it  may  deem  wise  for  averting  a 
repetition  of  border  violations  and  disturbances 
in  these  areas. 


Meeting  of  Special  Technical 
Committee  on  Relief  Needs 2 

The  Special  Technical  Committee  on  Relief 
Needs,  established  after  the  termination  of 
UNRRA  under  a  resolution  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly,  December  11,  194G  (Doc.  A/213),  held 
its  first  meeting  at  Lake  Success  on  December  18. 

The  Committee  consists  of  10  experts  in  the  field 
of  finance  and  foreign  trade,  designated  by  the 
Governments  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  Canada,  China, 
Denmark,  France,  Poland,  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  United  States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics,  serving  in  their  individual  capaci- 
ties and  not  as  representatives  of  the  Governments 
by  which  they  are  designated. 


1  Adopted  by  the  Security  Council  on  Dee.  19.  For 
text  of  the  U.S.  draft  resolution  submitted  to  the  Security 
Council  on  Dec.  18,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  29,  1946,  p.  1183. 

2  Released  to  the  press  by  the  United  Nations  on  Dec.  18, 
1946. 
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The  functions  of  the  Committee  are : 

(a)  to  study  the  minimum  import  requirements 
of  the  basic  essentials  of  life,  particularly  food 
and  supplies  for  agricultural  production  of  coun- 
tries which  the  Committee  believes  might  require 
assistance  in  the  prevention  of  suffering  or  of 
economic  retrogression  which  threatens  the  supply 
of  these  basic  essentials ; 

(&)  to  survey  the  means  available  to  each  coun- 
try concerned  to  finance  such  imports ; 

(<?)  to  report  concerning  the  amount  of  finan- 
cial assistance  which  it  believes  may  be  required 
in  the  light  of  (a)  and  (b)  above. 

The  Committee  elected  as  its  chairman  Mr. 
Henrik  Kauffman  (Denmark),  and  adopted  its 
rules  of  procedure  and  agenda.  The  Committee 
also  discussed  its  plan  of  work  and  timetable  up 
to  January  15,  1947  when  it  will  have  to  submit  a 
report  to  the  Secretary-General. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  secretariat  communicate 
next  Monday  to  members  of  the  Committee,  for 
study,  all  available  data  on  relief  needs  and  on  the 
ability  to  pay  of  countries  requesting  assistance. 

Colombia  Signs  Articles  of  Agreement 
of  International  Bank  1 

Harold  D.  Smith,  Vice  President  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment, announced  on  December  26  that  Colombia 
has  signed  the  articles  of  agreement  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank.  Colombia  has  been  a  member 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  since  its 
inception. 

Colombia  is  one  of  the  countries  which  attended 
the  Bretton  Woods  Conference  in  the  summer  of 
1944.  Under  the  articles  of  agreement  of  the 
Bank,  the  subscription  to  the  capital  of  the  Bank 
assigned  to  Colombia  is  $35,000,000.  By  action 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Bank  at  the 


1  Released  to  the  press  on  Dec.  26,  1946  by  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 

2  Released  to  the  press  jointly  by  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  on  Dec.  30,  1946. 


initial  meeting  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  in  March 
1946,  the  time  during  which  those  countries  at- 
tending the  Bretton  Woods  Conference  are  en- 
titled to  accept  the  articles  of  agreement  was 
extended  from  December  31, 1945  to  December  31, 
1946.  Other  countries  entitled  to  sign  the  articles 
of  agreement  before  the  end  of  this  year,  which 
have  not  yet  done  so,  are  Australia,  Liberia,  New 
Zealand,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
and  Venezuela. 

Venezuela  Signs  Articles  of  Agreement 
of  International  Fund  and  Interna- 
tional Bank2 

The  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  Internationa! 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  International  Bank  foi 
Reconstruction  and  Development  were  signed  or 
December  3  by  Dr.  M.  A.  Falcon-Briceno  on  be 
half  of  the  Government  of  Venezuela. 

Having  participated  in  the  Bretton  Woodi 
monetary  and  financial  conference,  Venezuela  i: 
among  the  nations  entitled  to  sign  the  Articles  o: 
Agreement  by  December  31,  1946.  Venezuela' 
quota  in  the  International  Monetary  Fund  i 
$15,000,000  and  its  subscription  to  the  Inter 
national  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop 
ment  is  $10,500,000. 

Agreement  Between  the  United 
Nations  and  the  ILO  Signed 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  United  Nations  December  20 

The  protocol  bringing  into  force  the  agreemen 
concluded  between  the  United  Nations  and  th 
International  Labor  Organization  was  signed  o 
December  20  in  the  office  of  the  United  Nation 
Secretary-General.  Trygve  Lie  signed  for  th 
United  Nations,  and  Edward  J.  Phelan,  Directo 
General  of  the  ILO,  signed  for  that  organizatioi 

The  agreement  brings  the  ILO  into  official  r( 
lationship  with  the  United  Nations  as  a  specia 
ized  agency  under  the  coordinating  authority  c 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  Mr.  Phela 
will  remain  in  his  post  as  Director  General  of  tf. 
ILO  office. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


lalendar  of  Meetings  x 


n  Session  as  of  December  29,  1946 

'ar  Eastern  Commission 


Fnited  Nations: 

Security  Council 

Military  Staff  Committee 

Commission  on  Atomic  Energy 

UNRRA  -  Intergovernmental   Committee  on   Refugees   (IGCR), 

Joint  Planning  Committee 
Telecommunications  Advisory  Committee 

German  External  Property  Negotiations: 

With  Portugal  (Safehaven) 

With  Spain  (Safehaven) 


Qter-Allied  Trade  Board  for  Japan 

'AO:     Preparatory    Commission    To    Study    World    Food    Board 
Proposals 

ater-Allied  Reparation  Agency  (IARA) :     Meetings  on  Conflicting 
Custodial  Claims 

'ICAO:   Rules  of  the  Air  and  Air  Traffic  Control  Division  .    .    .    . 

Qtergovernmental  Committee  on  Refugees  (IGCR):  Sixth  Plenary 
Session 

luropean  Central  Inland  Transport  Organization  (ECITO) :  Sixth 
Session  of  the  Council 

cheduled  for  December  1946-  February  1947 

fleeting  of  Medical  and  Statistical  Commissions  of  Inter-American 
Committee  on  Social  Security 

•ICAO: 

Divisional 

Personnel  Licensing  Division 


Washington 


Lake  Success 

Lake  Success 

Lake  Success 

Washington  and  Lake  Success 

Lake  Success 


Lisbon 
Madrid 


Washington 
Washington 

Brussels     . 


Montreal 
London  . 


Paris 


Washington 


Montreal 


1  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State. 


Feb.  26 

Mar.  25 
Mar.  25 
June  14 
July  25 

Nov.  10 

Sept.  3 
Nov.  12 

Oct.  24 

Oct.  28 

Nov.  6 

Dec.  3 
Dec.  16-20 

Dec.  18-19 


Jan.  6-11 


Jan.  7 
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Calendar  oj  Meetings — Continued 


PICAO— Continued 
Divisional — Continued 

Aeronautical  Maps  and  Charts  Division 

Accident  Investigation  Division 

Airworthiness  Division 

Airline  Operating  Practices  Division 

Regional 

South  Pacific  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting 

Twelfth  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference 

Second  Pan  American  Conference  on  Sanitary  Education 

International  Wheat  Council 

United  Nations: 

Economic  and  Social  Council  (ECOSOC) 

Drafting  Committee  of  International  Trade  Organization,  Pre- 
paratory Committee 

Economic  and  Employment  Commission 

Social  Commission 

Subcommission    on    Economic    Reconstruction    of    Devastated 
Areas,  Working  Group  for  Europe 

Human  Rights  Commission 

Statistical  Commission 

Population  Commission      

Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women 

Subcommission    on    Economic    Reconstruction    of    Devastated 
Areas,  Working  Group  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East 

Transport  and  Communications  Commission 

Non-governmental  Organizations  Committee 

ECOSOC,  Fourth  Session  of 

Regional  Advisory  Commission  for  Non-Self- Governing  Territories 
in  the  South  and  Southwest  Pacific,  Conference  for  the  Estab- 
lishment of 

ILO  Industrial  Committee  on  Petroleum  Production  and  Refining  . 


Montreal  .  . 

Montreal  .  . 

Montreal  .  . 

Montreal  .  . 

Melbourne  . 
Caracas  .  . 
Caracas  .  . 
Washington  . 

Lake  Success 

Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 
Geneva  .    .    . 

Lake  Success 

Lake  Success 

Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 

Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 

Canberra  .  . 
United  States 


Jan. 

14 

Feb. 

4 

Feb. 

18 

Feb. 

25 

Feb. 

4 

Jan. 

12-24 

Jan. 

12-24 

Jan. 

15 

Jan. 

20-Feb 

28 

Jan. 

20-Feb.  i 

Jan. 

20-Feb.  1 

Jan. 

27-Fet 

13  (tentt 

tive) 

Jan 

27-Fet 

11 

Jan 

27-Fet 

11 

Feb. 

6-20 

Feb. 

10 

Feb. 

14 

Feb 

17-28 

Feb 

25-27 

Feb 

28 

Jan.  28 


Feb.  3-12 


Activities  and  Developments  » 


TWELFTH  PAN  AMERICAN  SANITARY  CONFER 
ENCE  AND  SECOND  PAN  AMERICAN  CON- 
FERENCE ON  HEALTH  EDUCATION1 


The  Twelfth  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conf erenc 
and  the  Second  Pan  American  Conference  o 
Health  Education  are  scheduled  to  be  held  cor 
currently  at  Caracas,  Venezuela,  from  January  1 
to  January  24, 1947.    It  is  expected  that  all  of  tfc 


1  Prepared  by  the  Division  of  International  Conference 
Department  of  State. 
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Lmerican  republics  will  attend.  In  addition, 
Canada  and  the  British,  French,  and  Dutch  pos- 
essions  in  this  hemisphere  have  been  invited  to 
end  observers. 

The  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference  f  unc- 
ions  as  the  governing  body  of  the  Pan  American 
ianitary  Bureau,  which  is  a  central  coordinating 
gency  for  public  health  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
phere.  The  Conference  is  concerned  with  mak- 
:ig  recommendations  in  regard  to  the  improve- 
ment of  sanitary  conditions  in  the  American 
epublics.  The  agenda  will  include,  in  addition  to 
umerous  technical  subjects,  consideration  of  the 
elationship  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bu- 
eau  to  the  World  Health  Organization. 

The  First  Pan  American  Conference  on  Health 
education  was  held  at  New  York  in  1943  for  the 
urpose  of  discussing  methods  of  improving  sani- 
iry  education,  reorganization  of  programs  for 
raining  personnel,  and  other  related  subjects, 
'he  present  Conference,  meeting  in  conjunction 
rith  the  Twelfth  Pan  American  Sanitary  Con- 
erence,  will  undertake  a  consideration  of  the  fol- 
>wing  points:  (1)  the  role  of  sanitary  education 
i  a  health  plan;  (2)  the  organization  of  an  inter- 
anerican  association  of  sanitary  education;  (3) 

critical  study  of  publications  and  visual  aids 
diich  may  be  used  in  sanitary  education;  (4)  a 
ritical  study  of  the  techniques  of  sanitary  educa- 
ion;  (5)  coordination  of  adult  and  school  pro- 
rams  of  sanitary  education ;  (6)  the  contribution 
o  sanitary  education  by  other  organizations ;  and 
7)  the  training  of  health  educators  and  teachers. 

It  is  expected  that  the  United  States  Delegation 
nil  be  composed  of  representatives  from  the 
Jnited  States  Public  Health  Service,  the  Army, 
he  Navy,  and  the  Department  of  State. 

1EETING  OF  ILO  PETROLEUM  COMMITTEE' 

The  International  Labor  Organization's  indus- 
rial  committee  for  the  petroleum  industry  will 
leet  at  Los  Angeles  February  3,  it  was  announced 
t  ILO  headquarters  in  Montreal  on  December  31. 


The  committee  is  composed  of  the  representa- 
tives of  12  countries,  each  national  delegation  being 
made  up  of  two  government  members,  two  man- 
agement representatives,  and  two  representatives 
of  labor.  The  session,  the  committee's  first,  will 
conclude  February  12. 

The  committee  is  one  of  eight  such  bodies  which 
form  part  of  the  ILO's  machinery.  Committees 
for  the  textile  and  construction  industries  met 
recently  at  Brussels,  committees  for  coal  mining 
and  inland  transport  will  meet  for  a  second  time 
at  Geneva  in  March  or  April,  and  iron  and  steel 
and  metal  trades  committees  will  hold  their  second 
sessions  at  Stockholm  in  August.2  A  date  has  not 
yet  been  fixed  for  the  initial  meeting  of  the  eighth 
committee,  which  will  deal  with  the  chemical 
industry. 

MEETING  OF  GOVERNING  BODY  OF  ILO 

The  governing  body  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization  will  hold  its  101st  session  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  March  5  through  March  8,  it  was  an- 
nounced at  ILO  headquarters  in  Montreal  on  De- 
cember 27. 

The  session  will  be  preceded  by  meetings  of  the 
governing-body  committees  on  budgetary  alloca- 
tions, staff  questions,  and  finance,  and  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  meeting  of  the  standing  orders  com- 
mittee. The  committee  meetings  will  begin  Feb- 
ruary 20  and  conclude  March  11. 

The  governing  body  will  deal  with  a  16-point 
agenda.  In  addition  to  considering  reports  of  its 
various  committees,  it  will  draft  estimates  for  the 
ILO's  1948  budget  for  submission  to  the  general 
conference  of  the  Organization  beginning  June  19 
at  Geneva  and  will  fix  the  date,  place,  and  agenda 
of  the  1948  conference. 


1  Released  to  the  press  by  the  International  Labor  Office, 
Montreal,  Dec.  31. 

2  For  article  on  the  first  session  of  the  iron  and  steel  and 
metal  trades  committees  in  Cleveland,  Ohio  (Apr.  23-29, 
1946  and  May  2-11,  1946,  respectively),  see  Bulletin  of 
Sept.  8,  1946,  p.  447. 

8  Released  to  the  press  on  Dec.  27  by  the  International 
Labor  Office,  Montreal. 
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United  States  -  Polish  Agreement  on  Compensation  Claims 


[Released  to  the  press  December  27] 

Discussions  held  at  the  Department  of  State 
with  the  Polish  Minister  of  Industry,  Hilary  Mine, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  this  country  as  Dele- 
gate to  United  Nations  Assembly  and  to  the 
UNRRA  Council  session,  have  resulted  in  agree- 
ment on  several  economic  and  financial  problems 
of  importance  to  both  countries. 

Agreement  was  reached  on  principles  in  terms 
of  which  the  procedure  of  compensation  to  United 
States  owners  of  enterprises  taken  over  under  the 
Polish  Industries  Nationalization  Act  of  January 
3,  1946  will  be  implemented.1  It  was  agreed  that 
compensation  should  be  effected  in  dollars  for  in- 
vestments of  United  States  nationals  in  dollars 
or  in  currencies,  including  zlotys,  which  at  the 
time  of  investment  were  convertible.  It  was  fur- 
ther agreed  that  the  terms  of  payment  of  such 
compensation  should  be  fixed  by  agreement  of  the 
two  governments  in  light  of  the  prospects  of  the 
Polish  balance  of  payments  when  the  total  amount 
of  compensation  is  known.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  American  Embassy  in  Warsaw  shall  be  able  to 
enter  valid  protests,  with  or  without  authorization 
of  the  affected  owners,  during  a  period  of  30  days 
following  announcement  of  nationalization  but 
that  the  proofs  substantiating  claims  of  American 
owners  should  be  submitted  promptly  thereafter. 
With  respect  to  protests  not  filed,  by  reason  of  lack 
of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  American  owner, 
it  was  further  agreed  that  the  Polish  Government 
would  undertake  to  consider  such  claims  upon  the 
petition  of  the  owner. 

Particular  attention  was  paid  to  claims  arising 
out  of  the  nationalization  of  property  physically 
situated  in  the  former  territory  of  the  German 
Reich  but  now  part  of  the  administrative  area  of 
Poland.    With  respect  to  such  property  held  by 

1  For  article  on  the  Polish  Nationalization  Law,  see 
Bulletin  of  Oct.  13, 1946,  p.  651. 


corporations  legally  domiciled  in  the  affected  terri- 
tory, it  was  agreed  that  compensation  would  be 
made  to  the  extent  of  the  interest  of  the  American 
claimants.  With  respect  to  similar  properties 
owned  by  corporations  legally  domiciled  in  the 
present  administrative  area  of  Germany  as  defined 
in  the  Potsdam  Declaration  of  August  1945,  it  was 
agreed  that  compensation  will  be  made  whenever 
the  interest  of  American  owners  is  51  or  more  per- 
cent of  the  corporate  voting  stock  and  that,  fur- 
thermore, compensation  will  also  be  made  in  cases 
of  minority  holdings  whenever  such  holdings  are 
shown,  under  regulations  to  be  set  up  by  the  Polish- 
American  mixed  commission,  to  involve  participa- 
tion in  the  control  of  such  business. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  this  Polish- 
American  mixed  commission,  consisting  equallj 
of  representatives  of  the  two  Governments,  will 
formulate  standards  in  terms  of  which,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Polish  nationalization  act 
the  properties  are  to  be  evaluated;  provision  is 
further  made  for  the  review  of  such  standards 
It  was  further  agreed  that  should  the  awards  tc 
American  claimants  be  found  unsatisfactory,  the 
two  Governments  would  undertake  to  settle  the 
differences  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  understanding 
and  that  if  such  understanding  were  not  obtainable 
within  a  reasonable  time,  the  differences  would  be 
referred  to  an  umpire  to  be  designated  by  the  twe 
Governments  or,  failing  agreement,  by  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  United  Nations. 

Simultaneously,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
informed  the  Polish  Minister  of  Finance  that  Pol 
ish  assets  in  the  United  States  will  be  releasee 
effective  January  7,  1947,  through  the  inclusior 
of  Poland  in  General  License  No.  95.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  also  released  the  gold  and  the  ac 
counts  in  the  United  States  of  the  Bank  of  Polanc 
by  certification  under  section  25  (b)  of  the  Federa 
Reserve  Act,  thereby  permitting  the  Bank  oJ 
Poland  to  earmark  or  export  such  gold. 
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Conversations  With  Greek  Prime 
Minister  During  Visit  to  U.S. 

[Released  to  the  press  December  23] 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Greece,  Constantine 
^saldaris,  visited  Washington  as  the  guest  of  the 
Jnited  States  Government  from  the  evening  of 
)ecember  19  to  December  23.  Opportunity  for 
he  visit  was  afforded  by  the  Prime  Minister's  trip 
o  the  United  States  to  appear  before  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  at  New  York. 

The  Prime  Minister  had  talks  with  the  Presi- 
lent,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the 
treasury,  and  other  high  officials  of  the  United 
States  Government.  During  the  conversations  a 
ery  useful  exchange  of  views  took  place. 

The  Prime  Minister  described  the  economic  con- 
lition  of  Greece  with  particular  reference  to  the 
>roblems  presented  by  the  imminent  cessation  of 
JNRRA  shipments.  The  American  officials  in- 
licated  their  recognition  of  the  efforts  already 
nade  by  the  Greek  people  for  the  reconstruction 
•f  their  economy  and  assured  the  Prime  Minister 
hat  this  Government  will  urgently  explore  all 
>ossibilities  of  rendering  immediate  as  well  as 
ong-range  economic  assistance  to  Greece.  The 
i*rime  Minister  met  Paul  A.  Porter,  who  is  to  be 
he  head  of  an  American  economic  mission  which 
vill  go  to  Greece  next  month  for  the  purpose  of 
itudying  Greek  needs  for  reconstruction  and  de- 
velopment and  the  extent  to  which  these  can  be 
net  by  more  effective  mobilization  of  Greek  re- 
sources as  well  as  by  outside  assistance. 

Although  the  talks  were  primarily  on  economic 
subjects,  it  was  recognized  that  the  feeling  of  in- 
security of  the  Greek  people  had  impeded  Greek 
^construction.  It  was  felt  by  the  participants 
;hat  the  recent  action  of  the  Security  Council  in 
ippointing  an  investigating  commission  to  visit 
jreece  and  neighboring  countries  should  have  an 
important  indirect  effect  on  economic  rehabilita- 
tion, as  it  was  regarded  as  the  first  step  toward 
alleviating  the  tense  political  situation  in  that 
area.  The  United  States  authorities  took  the  oc- 
casion to  renew  assurances  of  support,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations,  for 
the  independence  and  integrity  of  Greece. 


Assistant  Secretary   Hilldring   Elected 
Chairman  of  Bi-Zonal  Supplies  Com- 
mittee 

[Released  to  the  press  December  26] 

On  December  26  John  H.  Hilldring,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Occupied  Areas,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  British-American  Bi-Zonal  Sup- 
plies Committee  at  its  organization  meeting  in  the 
Department  of  State. 

The  Bi-Zonal  Supplies  Committee  was  estab- 
lished under  the  terms  of  the  recently  consum- 
mated Anglo-American  agreement  merging  eco- 
nomically the  American  and  British  occupied  zones 
of  Germany.1  The  committee,  comprised  of  Amer- 
ican and  British  representatives,  will  have  its 
headquarters  in  Washington. 

According  to  the  merger  agreement,  signed  by 
Secretary  Byrnes  and  British  Foreign  Minister 
Bevin  on  December  3,  functions  of  the  Bi-Zonal 
Supplies  Committee  will  be: 

"(a)  In  the  case  of  commodities  in  short  supply, 
to  support  the  requirements  of  the  Joint  Export- 
Import  Agency  before  the  appropriate  (allocat- 
ing) authorities."  (The  Joint  Export-Import 
Agency  has  been  established  in  Germany  to  handle 
all  export-import  matters  for  the  merged  United 
States  -  British  zones.) 

"(&)  To  determine,  where  necessary,  sources  of 
supply  and  to  designate  procurement  agencies  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  financial  responsibilities  and  ex- 
change resources  of  the  two  Governments." 

Vice  chairman  of  the  Bi-Zonal  Supplies  Com- 
mittee will  be  Roger  Makins,  British  Minister. 
The  two  other  British  regular  members  are  R. 
Gordon  Munro,  British  Minister,  and  Maurice 
Hutton,  Chief  of  the  British  Food  Mission  in  the 
United  States. 

Serving  with  Mr.  Hilldring  as  American  mem- 
bers are  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Norris 
E.  Dodd  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  Howard 
C.  Petersen. 

Structure  of  the  committee  will  be  "open- 
ended".  This  will  permit  flexibility  in  member- 
ship to  include,  when  necessary,  representatives  of 
other  agencies  or  departments  of  Government  in 
discussions  in  which  the}'  may  have  an  interest. 


1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  15,  1946,  p.  1102. 
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Clarification  of  U.  S.  Position  on  Antarctic  Claims 


STATEMENT  BY  ACTING  SECRETARY  ACHESON 


[Released  to  the  press  December  27] 

'Acting  Secretary  Acheson  at  his  news  conference 
on  December  27,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  con- 
cerning an  alleged  international  diplomatic  dis- 
pute having  to  do  with  the  British  Survey  and 
Weather-Station  Mission  which  is  now  at  Mar- 
guerite Bay  in  the  Antarctic,  said: 

As  the  press  reports  from  London  indicate, 
the  State  Department  has  not  requested  the  Brit- 
ish Government  to  remove  the  British  expedition 
from  Marguerite  Bay,  in  the  Antarctic.  What  has 
happened  is  this:  As  you  may  recall,  an  official 
expedition  of  the  United  States  Government, 
known  as  the  U.S.  Antarctic  Service  Expedition, 
operated  in  the  Marguerite  Bay  region  in  1939, 
1940,  and  1941.  The  Departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment identified  with  this  expedition  were  the 
Interior,  State,  Navy,  and  Treasury.  On  leaving 
the  Marguerite  Bay  region  this  expedition  left 
behind  considerable  property,  including  huts, 
various  types  of  machinery,  and  certain  supplies. 

As  has  already  been  reported,  an  independent, 
private  American  expedition  led  by  a  reserve 
Navy  officer,  Commander  Finn  Bonne,  plans  to 
depart  from  the  United  States  some  time  in  Jan- 
uary for  the  Marguerite  Bay  region.  This  is  not 
an  official  Government  expedition.  However,  by 
Act  of  Congress,  this  Government  has  loaned  to 
Commander  Ronne  for  this  expedition  a  Navy 
ship.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  expedi- 
tion, commanded  by  Commander  Ronne,  is  en- 
tirely separate  from  the  U.S.  Navy  Exercise  just 
now  arriving  in  Antarctic  waters.  Insofar  as 
the  State  Department  knows,  this  Exercise,  led  by 
Rear  Admiral  Cruzon,  will  not  operate  in  the 
Marguerite  Bay  region. 

At  Commander  Ronne's  request,  the  State  De- 
partment recently  requested  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  ascertain  and  inform  us  of  the  condition 
of  the  property  which  was  left  in  Marguerite  Bay 
in  1941  by  the  U.S.  Antarctic  Service  Expedition. 

1  For  text  of  the  agreement  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  926  of  Dec.  23,  1946. 


Such  an  inquiry  was  made  of  the  British  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  British  have  an  expedition 
operating  in  the  Marguerite  Bay  region.  The 
British  recently  furnished  this  requested  informa- 
tion, and  the  Department  has  passed  it  on  to 
Commander  Ronne. 

The  British  have  said  that  while  there  would 
be  insufficient  space  for  two  full-sized  expeditions 
at  Marguerite  Bay,  and  not  enough  seals  for  food 
for  dogs,  they  have  indicated  their  willingness  to 
work  out  some  arrangements  for  cooperation  be- 
tween the  British  and  American  expeditions  in 
that  area. 

In  this  connection,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  not  recognized  any  claims  of  any  other 
nations  in  the  Antarctic  and  has  reserved  all 
rights  which  it  may  have  in  those  areas.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  United  States  has  never  formally 
asserted  any  claims,  but  claims  have  been  asserted 
in  its  behalf  by  American  citizens. 


Air-Transport  Agreements 

China 

The  bilateral  air-transport  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  China,  which  was  initialed 
by  representatives  of  the  two  Governments  on 
November  30,  was  formally  signed  in  Nanking  on 
December  20,  the  Department  of  State  announced 
on  December  23.1  The  agreement  is  based  on  the 
standard  clauses  drawn  up  at  the  Chicago  aviation 
conference  of  1944  and  also  incorporates  the  so- 
called  "Bermuda  principles"  contained  in  the  bi- 
lateral air  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  other  subsequent 
agreements. 

The  three  United  States  airlines  certificated  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  serve  China  are 
Pan  American  World  Airways  System,  Trans- 
World  Airline,  and  Northwest  Airlines.  Under 
the  new  agreement  Pan  American  may  serve 
Shanghai  and  Canton  on  one  trans-Pacific  route 
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ia  Honolulu  and  Tokyo  and  on  another  route 
ia  Honolulu  and  Manila,  in  connection  with  its 
)und-the- world  service ;  TWA  may  serve  Canton 
ad  Shanghai  on  its  route  from  the  United  States 
ia  Europe  and  the  Middle  East;  and  Northwest 
irlines  may  serve  Tientsin  and  Shanghai  on  its 
>rth  Pacific  route  via  Alaska  and  Tokyo,  which 
srminates  at  Manila. 

Chinese  airlines  are  granted  two  routes  to  San 
rancisco  via  the  mid-Pacific  and  the  north 
acific,  and  a  third  route  to  New  York  via  Europe. 

The  agreement  was  signed  for  the  two  Govern- 
tents  by  American  Ambassador  J.  Leighton 
tuart  and  Chinese  Foreign  Minister  Wang 
hih-chieh.  Boiling  R.  Powell  from  the  Depart- 
tent  of  State  also  assisted  the  Embassy  in  the 
egotiations. 

'eru 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Decem- 
;r  27  that  a  bilateral  air-transport  agreement 
^tween  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
eru  was  signed  on  that  date  at  Lima.  The  agree- 
tent  was  signed  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
y  the  Ambassador,  Prentice  Cooper,  and  William 
[itchell,  special  representative  of  the  President 
ith  rank  of  Minister,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Re- 
ublic  of  Peru  by  Enrique  Garcia  Sayan,  Minister 
jr  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Enrique  Gongora,  Min- 
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ister  of  Aeronautics.  The  Ambassador  was  as- 
sisted in  the  negotiations  by  William  Mitchell  and 
John  O.  Bell,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Aviation 
Division  of  the  Department  of  State. 

The  body  of  the  agreement  expresses  the  provi- 
sions of  the  so-called  "standard  form"  drawn  up 
at  the  Chicago  aviation  conference  as  well  as  the 
principles  enunciated  in  the  so-called  "Bermuda 
agreement"  between  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom.1 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  previously 
determined  that  Pan  American  -  Grace  Airways 
and  Braniff  Airways  will  be  the  two  American 
flag  carriers  to  operate  the  international  air  routes 
covered  by  this  agreement.  By  the  agreement, 
American  carriers  are  given  rights  from  the 
United  States  and/or  the  Canal  Zone  to  the  cities 
of  Talara,  Chiclayo,  Lima,  and  Arequipa  in  Peru, 
and  beyond  to  points  in  Chile  and  Bolivia  or  be- 
yond. This  constitutes  a  part  of  the  air-transport 
route  patterns  contemplated  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board.  Airlines  of  the  Republic  of  Peru 
are  given  rights  to  fly  from  Peru  via  the  Canal 
Zone  and  Habana,  Cuba,  to  Washington,  New 
York,  and,  beyond  the  United  States,  to  Montreal, 
Canada. 


JFor  text  of  agreement  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  933  of  Dec.  27,  1946. 


filliam  Benton,  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Public  Affairs  and  Chairman 
of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the 
First  General  Conference  of 
UNESCO. 


iugh  Borton,  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Japanese  Affairs,  and 

Idwin  M.  Martin,  Chief  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Japanese  and  Korean  Eco- 
nomic Affairs. 

cting  Secretary  Acheson 


On  the  subject  of  the  UNESCO  Confer- 
ence in  Paris.  Text  issued  as  press 
release    927   of    Dec.    23.     Printed   in 

this  issue. 

In  commemoration  of  Woodrow  Wilson's 
birthday.  Text  issued  as  press  release 
934  of  Dec.  28.     Not  printed. 

On  the  subject  of  American  policy  in  Korea. 
Text  issued  as  press  release  931  of 
Dec.  28.     Not  printed. 


Statement  on  U.S.  position  regarding 
Antarctic  claims.  Text  issued  as  press 
release  936  of  Dec.  27.  Printed  in 
this  issue. 


Broadcast  over  the  CBS  system 
on  Dec.  23. 


Broadcast  over  the  ABS  network 
on  Dec.  28,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Woodrow  Wil- 
son Foundation. 

Broadcast  over  the  NBC  net- 
work on  Dec.  28. 


Made  at  a  news  conference    on 
Dec.  27. 
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Lend-Lease  Operations:  Twenty-Third  Report 


PRESIDENT'S  LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL  ' 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  December  27] 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
I  am  transmitting  herewith  to  the  Congress  the 
twenty-third  report  of  operations  under  the  Lend- 
Lease  Act. 

Lend-lease  operations  since  V-J  Day  have  been 
limited  largely  to  negotiating  final  settlement 
agreements  and  to  certain  other  liquidation  activi- 
ties. The  principal  liquidation  activity  has  related 
to  the  substantial  quantities  of  lend-lease  supplies 
which  were  in  inventory  or  procurement  in  the 
United  States  at  the  time  that  direct  lend-lease  aid 
was  terminated.  Steps  were  taken  immediately  to 
sell  to  lend-lease  countries  the  supplies  which  had 
been  procured  or  contracted  for  on  their  behalf. 
Such  sales  agreements  were  entered  into  with  13 
countries,  the  total  amount  aggregating  almost 
$1,200,000,000.  Most  of  these  supplies  have  already 
been  shipped  and  the  remainder  will  be  transferred 
to  the  recipient  countries  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
This  report  discusses  the  terms  and  provisions  of 
the  sales  agreements. 

In  the  period  covered  by  this  report,  agreements 
on  final  settlement  for  lend-lease  and  reciprocal 
aid  have  been  signed  with  the  Governments  of 
France,  Belgium,  Turkey,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  India.  Detailed  accounts  of  these  agreements 
are  contained  in  this  report.  The  first  settlement 
agreement  was  negotiated  with  the  United  King- 
dom and  was  discussed  in  the  twenty-second  report. 
Final  settlements  have  been  signed  with  coun- 
tries which  received  70  percent  of  total  lend-lease 
aid.  Countries  with  which  agreements  remain  to 
be  negotiated  include  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  China,  Greece, 
the  Netherlands,  Norway,  and  the  Union  of  South 

1  Filed  Dec.  27,  1946,  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  pro- 
vided in  Section  5-b  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act. 


Africa.  Preliminary  discussions  concerning  settle 
ments  are  now  in  progress  with  several  of  thest 
countries. 

In  the  negotiation  of  the  settlements  the  objec 
tive  has  been  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  Articl 
VII  of  the  Master  Lend-Lease  Agreements  wit! 
various  countries,  which  provide  that  ".  .  .  th 
terms  and  conditions  thereof  shall  be  such  as  no 
to  burden  commerce  between  the  two  countries  bu 
to  promote  mutually  advantageous  economic  rela 
tions  between  them  and  the  betterment  of  world 
wide  economic  relations."  Viewed  in  the  light  o 
the  objectives  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  and  the  Maj 
ter  Agreements,  I  believe  that  the  settlement 
which  have  been  worked  out  not  only  are  highl 
satisfactory  to  the  United  States  in  the  financh 
sense  but  also  serve  the  long-range  interests  of  th' 
country  by  providing  one  of  the  foundations  c 
economic  stability  in  the  postwar  world. 

Although  the  value  of  lend-lease  can  never  I 
satisfactorily  measured  in  monetary  terms,  I  thin 
it  should  be  noted  that  return  to  the  United  Stat* 
from  lend-lease  through  September  30,  1946  e: 
ceeded  10  billion  dollars,  including  reverse  len( 
lease  aid,  cash  payments  for  goods  and  service 
furnished  under  lend-lease,  payment  made  or  1 
be  made  under  the  final  settlement  agreement 
and  the  sale  of  supplies  in  inventory  or  procur 
ment. 

Negotiation  of  the  remainder  of  the  final  len< 
lease  settlements,  fiscal  activities  in  connectic 
with  the  payments  due  under  the  various  agre 
ments,  and  the  recording  and  reporting  of  fisc 
operations  are  the  principal  continuing  lend-lea 
functions. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

The  White  House, 

December  27, 19$. 
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rhe  Minutes  of  the  Council  of  Four  of  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  of  1919 


Review  by  James  S.  Beddie  of  Volumes  V  and  VI  of 
"Papers  Relating  to  the  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
States,  The  Paris  Peace  Conference,  1919"  1 


With  the  publication  of  these  two  volumes  the 
linutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  Council  of  Four  at 
he  Paris  Peace  Conference  of  1919  are  at  last 
lade  available  to  the  public.  Thus,  after  some- 
rhat  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  one  is  able 
o  form  his  own  opinion  on  the  basis  of  the  text 
f  the  original  documents  of  the  reasons  for  and 
he  wisdom  underlying  most  of  the  major  deci- 
ions  made  at  Paris. 

The  sessions  of  the  Council  of  Four  covered  a 
>eriod  from  their  inception  in  March  1919  to  the 
ay  of  the  signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
nd  the  departure  of  President  Wilson  from  Paris 
n  June  28,  1919.  During  that  period  the  Council 
f  Four  may  be  regarded  as  constituting  the  Su- 
reme  Council  of  the  Peace  Conference. 

The  earlier  manifestation  of  the  Supreme  Coun- 
il  had  been  the  Council  of  Ten,  established  at  the 
pening  of  the  sessions  of  the  Peace  Conference 
In  January  12,  1919.  The  American  representa- 
ives  were  usually  President  Wilson  and  Secre- 
ary  of  State  Lansing,  and  the  other  Great  Powers 
ach  had  two  representatives.  The  Council  of  Ten 
roceeded  with  the  business  of  the  Conference  in 
Imost  daily  sessions.  There  soon  appeared,  how- 
ver,  certain  signs  of  dissatisfaction  with  this  form 
f  organization  and  its  method  of  doing  business, 
t  was  felt  that  the  Council  of  Ten  was  too  large 

body  to  act  effectively  and  to  keep  its  proceed- 
lgs  secret.  Many  also  felt  that  it  was  not  pro- 
cessing rapidly  enough  with  the  preparation  of 
eace  terms,  especially  those  dealing  with  major 
Questions  which  would  require  decisions  by  the 
[treat  Powers. 

Several  meetings  of  groups  more  limited  than 
le  Council  of  Ten  were  held  in  the  early  part 
f  March,  and  on  March  24  at  3  p.m.  a  meeting 

as  held  in  advance  of  the  meeting  of  the  Coun- 
il  of  Ten  on  that  date.    At  the  advance  meeting, 

ith  President  Wilson,  M.  Clemenceau,  Mr.  Lloyd 


George,  Signor  Orlando,  and  Marshal  Foch  in  at- 
tendance, and  with  M.  Mantoux  as  interpreter,  the 
question  of  the  transport  of  General  Haller's  troops 
to  Poland  was  discussed.  At  the  same  meeting  or 
at  the  subsequent  session  of  the  Ten  it  was  decided 
that  no  date  should  be  fixed  for  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Council  of  Ten,  and  that  thereafter  the  four 
heads  of  governments  should  meet  by  themselves 
twice  daily.  President  Wilson  later  recalled  that 
"it  was  on  his  initiative  that  the  meetings  of  this 
small  group  had  been  held"  (vol.  vi,  p.  753) .  The 
announcement  of  the  new  arrangement  was  made 
in  the  press  on  the  following  day. 

Thus  the  Council  of  Ten  was  broken  up  into 
two  bodies;  the  Council  of  Four  and  a  new  and 
subsidiary  body  of  five  members  known  as  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  or  Council  of  Five. 

The  Council  of  Four  consisted  of  President  Wil- 
son, Mr.  Lloyd  George,  M.  Clemenceau,  and  Signor 
Orlando  or  Baron  Sonnino.  The  name,  the 
"Council  of  Four"  seems  to  appear  for  the  first 
time  officially  in  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  of  April  1.  At  the 
meeting  of  May  17,  11:10  a.m.  the  title  of  the 
"Council  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers"  was  formally  adopted.  Informally,  of 
course,  and  regularly  in  the  press,  the  Council 
was  referred  to  as  the  "Big  Four".  The  group 
was  also  occasionally  referred  to  as  the  Council  of 
Five  when  a  Japanese  representative  was  pres- 
ent (a  Japanese  representative  was  present  at  40 
meetings) ,  but  in  such  cases  it  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  known 
regularly  as  the  Council  of  Five.  During  the 
absence  of  Signor  Orlando  from  Paris  the  body 
became  a  Council  of  Three,  although  the  term 
"Council  of  Four"  is  frequently  used  to  cover  that 

"To  be  released  on  Jan.  11,  1947.  These  volumes  are 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  at  $2.25  each. 
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period  as  well.  In  one  form  or  another  the  Coun- 
cil held  somewhat  over  200  meetings.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  give  an  exact  figure  as  some  of  the  meet- 
ings were  of  an  informal  character. 

The  meetings  were  most  often  held  at  President 
Wilson's  house  in  the  Place  des  Fjtats-Unis,  on 
other  occasions  at  Lloyd  George's  apartment  in 
the  Rue  Nitot,  or  at  Clemenceau's  office. 

During  the  period  over  which  its  meetings  were 
held  the  Council  of  Four  was  the  highest  authority 
on  all  matters  before  the  Conference,  and  nearly 
all  of  the  principal  decisions  concerning  the  treaty 
with  Germany  were  made  by  it.  Specialists  con- 
tinued to  be  used  by  the  Council  of  Four  and  on 
certain  problems,  such  as  that  of  the  Saar  Basin, 
small  committees  were  appointed  to  report  to  the 
Four  directly  and  informally.  The  concentration 
of  power  in  the  Council  of  Four  brought  increased 
speed  in  the  work  of  the  Conference.  It  also 
brought  greater  secrecy  and  almost  total  exclusion 
of  representatives  of  the  smaller  powers  from  the 
decisions  reached  by  the  Conference. 

The  fact  that  the  Council  of  Four  was  a  council 
of  heads  of  governments  resulted  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  regular  Japanese  representation  on  the 
Supreme  Council,  which  may  have  caused  some 
resentment,  but  which  helped  to  speed  up  the  work 
of  the  Conference  as  the  Japanese  were  not  funda- 
mentally interested  in  the  European  aspects  of  the 
German  settlement.  On  May  26  a  letter  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Four  from  the  Japanese  Delegation 
asking  that  in  ordinary  circumstances  Japan 
might  be  represented  on  the  Council.  A  polite 
reply  was  made  to  the  effect  that  Japan  would  be 
invited  whenever  questions  particularly  affecting 
her  were  under  consideration  (vol.  vi,  p.  32). 

Since  Signor  Orlando  was  the  only  member  of 
the  Four  who  did  not  understand  the  English  lan- 
guage, the  effectiveness  of  Italian  participation  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  Four  was  somewhat  re- 
duced. Thus,  very  early  in  the  course  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Four  it  was  reported  to  the  other  Amer- 
ican plenipotentiaries  by  Colonel  House  that — 

"Orlando  was  rather  worried  about  the  way 
things  were  going  in  the  Council  of  Four.  There 
were  present  at  the  meetings  of  that  Council  only 
President  Wilson,  Lloyd  George,  Clemenceau  and 
Orlando,  and  the  discussions  were  all  held  in  Eng- 
lish. Mr.  Orlando,  however,  did  not  understand 
English,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  for  Mr. 


Clemenceau  to  translate  not  only  what  he  said,  but 
also  what  President  Wilson  and  Lloyd  Georgt 
said.  Mr.  Orlando  was  therefore  never  certain  as 
to  whether  he  was  being  given  the  correct  impres 
sion  in  the  discussions"  (Foreign  Relations,  Pari 
Peace  Conference,  vol.  xi,  p.  137) . 

It  is  evident  from  the  minutes  that  progress  towarc 
the  completion  of  the  terms  of  the  German  treat] 
was  more  rapid  during  the  period  when  the  Italiai 
Delegation  had  withdrawn  from  Paris. 

The  early  meetings  of  the  Council  of  Four  wen 
held  with  only  an  interpreter,  M.  Paul  Mantous 
present  in  addition  to  the  Four.  Brief  notes  a 
the  conversations  and  decisions  were  made  by  H 
Mantoux,  but  soon  the  assistance  of  a  secretar 
became  necessary,  Sir  Maurice  (now  Lord)  Han 
key  of  the  British  Delegation. 

The  inconveniences  arising  from  conductinj 
business  without  a  secretary  or  a  formal  recon 
had  been  urged  on  Lloyd  George  by  Sir  Henr 
Wilson,  who  remarked  to  Lord  Eiddell  (as  the  lal 
ter  recorded  in  his  diary)  : 

"I  have  told  the  Prime  Minister  that  he  ough 
to  have  Hanky-Panky  with  him.  The  trouble  i 
that  the  Four  meet  together  and  think  they  hav 
decided  things,  but  there  is  no  one  to  record  whs 
they  have  done.  The  consequence  is  that  misur 
derstandings  often  arise  and  there  is  no  definit 
account  of  their  proceedings  and  nothin 
happens." 

With  the  appointment  of  Sir  Maurice  Hanke 
as  secretary,  formal  minutes  of  the  meetings  an 
a  record  of  the  decisions  of  the  Council  were  kep 
and  from  about  April  21  the  records  of  meeting 
of  the  Council  are  virtually  continuous.  A 
Italian  secretary,  Count  Aldrovandi,  was  presei 
at  most  of  the  later  meetings,  and  portions  of 
diary  kept  by  him  have  been  published.  Presidei 
Wilson's  secretary,  Mr.  Close,  was  present  at  oi 
meeting,  and  his  stenographer  attended  two  mee 
ings.  At  three  meetings  members  of  the  joii 
secretariat  were  present. 

The  decisions  of  the  Council  were  drawn  up  i 
formal  language  and  communicated  by  Sir  Mai 
rice  Hankey  to  the  drafting  committee,  whic 
transformed  them  into  articles  of  the  Treaty. 

The  minutes  of  the  Council  of  Four  in  the 
physical  aspects  are  similar  to  those  which  ha 
previously  been  made  covering  meetings  of  tl 
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auncii  of  Ten.  They  were  prepared  in  mimeo- 
•aphed  form  by  the  British  Delegation,  generally 
ithin  a  day  or  two  after  the  meeting  had  been 
sld. 

The  minutes  are  framed  in  indirect  discourse,  as 
istomary  in  British  reporting  of  such  gatherings, 
id  the  literary  style  is  dignified  and  formal, 
rom  the  evidence  available  it  may  be  concluded 
at  the  minutes  represent  adequately  and  cor- 
ctly  the  positions  taken  by  the  participants  in 
e  course  of  the  formal  discussions  among  the 
jur. 

During  the  period  in  which  the  conversations  of 
e  Four  were  held,  the  minutes  of  their  meetings 
ceived  very  limited  distribution.  On  the  eve  of 
resident  Wilson's  depai-ture  Secretary  Lansing 
und  it  necessary  to  write  to  President  Wilson  to 
quest  a  copy  for  his  use  after  the  President's 
sparture,  stating  that  no  records  of  these  meet- 
gs  were  at  his  disposal.  (Foreign  Relations, 
iris  Peace  Conference,  vol.  xi,  p.  597.) 
The  question  of  what  further  distribution  and 
hat  degree  of  publicity  should  be  given  to  the 
cords  of  the  Council  of  Four  was  discussed  at 
ie  of  their  last  meetings  (vol.  vi,  p.  753).  Presi- 
sat  Wilson  expressed  strongly  the  view  that  the 
inutes  should  be  treated  as  records  of  purely 
•ivate  conversations  and  stated  that  if  he  had 
ought  that  the  notes  were  to  be  passed  on  to  gov- 
nment  departments  he  would  have  insisted  on 
Ihering  to  the  original  system  of  having  no  sec- 
taries present.  He  thought  that  the  actual  con- 
izations which  led  up  to  the  conclusions  reached 
ould  be  regarded  as  private.  Other  members  of 
e  Council  disagreed,  holding  that  it  might  be 
•,cessary  to  pass  along  the  minutes  for  the  infor- 
ation  of  their  successors  in  office,  and  no  final 
•cision  was  reached.  Later,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
lpreme  Council  (Council  of  Ministers  of  For- 
jm  Affairs)  on  January  13,  1920,  at  which  the 
hole  question  of  preservation  and  publication  of 
cords  of  the  Peace  Conference  was  discussed,  it, 
is  decided  that  these  minutes  should  not  be 
inted,  but  that  the  British  and  French  Govern- 
mts  should  preserve  the  notes  which  had  been 
ade  and  which  were  in  their  possession,  pledging 
emselves  to  treat  them  as  strictly  secret. 
Demands  for  further  information  about  the 
oceedings  of  the  Council  of  Four  began  to  ap- 
ar  in  the  press  almost  as  soon  as  the  new  form 


of  organization  had  been  announced  and  continued 
to  appear  during  the  remainder  of  the  life  of  the 
Conference.  A  number  of  extracts  from  the 
minutes  were  eventually  published.  Such  ex- 
tracts appeared  as  early  as  1922  in  Ray  Stannard 
Baker's  Woodrow  Wilson  and  World  Settlement, 
in  Lloyd  George's  The  Truth  About  the  Peace 
Treaties  in  the  course  of  the  30's,  in  articles  by 
Mantoux  and  others  who  were  present  at  meetings 
of  the  Four,  in  the  published  diaries  of  Count 
Aldrovandi,  in  Hunter  Miller's  Diary,  and  else- 
where. 

Public  sentiment  for  publication  of  the  records 
of  the  Peace  Conference,  including,  of  course,  the 
minutes  of  the  Council  of  Four,  was  made  evi- 
dent in  the  resolutions  of  groups  of  historians, 
international  lawyers,  political  scientists,  and 
others  interested  in  public  affairs.  Such  action 
was  taken  by  the  American  Historical  Association 
as  early  as  1931.  The  result  was  the  publication 
of  the  minutes  of  the  Council  of  Four  among  the 
volumes  of  Foreign  Relations  containing  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Peace  Conference  of  1919. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  extracts  from 
minutes  of  certain  of  the  meetings  of  the  Four 
have  been  published  previously,  there  will  be 
found  in  these  volumes  a  great  quantity  of  mate- 
rial that  is  new  and  much  that  is  applicable 
to  the  problems  of  the  peace  treaties  now  being 
negotiated. 

Possibly  readers  of  these  volumes  will  not  find 
among  the  deliberations  of  the  Four  some  of  the 
things  which  they  may  expect  to  find.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  details  of  the  territorial 
settlement  in  Europe,  the  reason  being  that  the 
territorial  arrangements  were  worked  out  initially 
in  the  various  territorial  committees  and  then 
revised  or  approved  without  change  by  the  central 
territorial  committee,  and  sometimes  also  by  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  before  presentation 
to  the  Supreme  Council.  As  a  result,  in  the  case 
of  a  number  of  the  territorial  settlements  the  Four 
did  little  more  than  to  register  approval  of  deci- 
sions already  reached  on  a  lower  level.  In  such 
cases  the  discussions  of  territorial  questions,  the 
positions  assumed  by  the  various  national  delega- 
tions, and  the  bases  for  the  compromises  or  other 
settlements  reached,  must  be  sought  in  the  minutes 
of  the  meetings  of  the  territorial  committees.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  were  a  number  of  subjects 
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which  had  been  reserved  from  discussion  by  the 
territorial  committees  previously  as  affecting  the 
interests  of  one  of  the  Great  Powers,  particularly 
Italy,  and  which  required  and  received  discussion 
at  length  by  the  Four. 

The  Council  began  its  deliberations  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  crisis  and  throughout  its  sessions  the  Four 
were  confronted  with  one  crisis  of  major  propor- 
tions after  another.  The  meetings  of  March  24 
were  beclouded  with  general  pessimism  over  the 
news  just  received  of  the  Bolshevist  revolution  in 
Hungary.  As  William  Allen  White  on  that  day 
summed  up  the  situation  to  Dr.  C.  H.  Haskins  of 
the  American  Delegation  while  the  latter  was 
starting  for  the  session  which  was  destined  to  be 
the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Ten : 
"In  the  race  between  peace  and  anarchy,  anarchy 
seems  ahead  today." 

There  followed  nearly  at  once  the  crisis  over  the 
Saar  and  the  prolonged  discussion  of  reparations. 
In  the  latter  part  of  April  these  were  eclipsed  by 
the  acute  crisis  over  the  Italian  territorial  claims, 
and  on  April  19,  Signor  Orlando  made  a  formal 
statement  in  the  Council  of  the  principles  under- 
lying Italian  claims  stating  that — 

"He  recognised  that  there  was  one  Power  repre- 
sented there  today,  namely,  the  United  States  of 
America,  which  had  not  taken  any  part  in  the 
Treaty  concluded  with  Italy  by  France  and  Great 
Britain.  Consequently,  he  proposed  at  the  mo- 
ment to  deal  with  the  subject  on  the  hypothesis 
that  no  engagements  existed.  Italy  had  formu- 
lated three  definite  and  distinct  claims.  He  be- 
lieved these  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  general 
principles  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Su- 
preme Council  in  dealing  with  the  Peace  Treaty" 
(vol.  v,  p.  80). 
President  Wilson  in  reply  stated  that— 

"It  had  been  his  privilege  as  the  spokesman  of 
the  Associated  Powers  to  initiate  the  negotiations 
for  peace.  The  bases  of  the  Peace  with  Germany 
had  then  been  clearly  laid  down.  It  was  not  rea- 
sonable— and  he  thought  his  Italian  friends  would 
admit  this — to  have  one  basis  of  Peace  with  Ger- 
many and  another  set  of  principles  for  the  Peace 
with  Austria-Hungary,  Bulgaria  and  Turkey.  He 
must  assume  that  the  principles  in  each  case  would 
be  the  same.     The  whole  question  resolved  itself 


into  this:  We  were  trying  to  make  peace  on  ai 
entirely  new  basis  and  to  establish  a  new  orde 
of  international  relations.  At  every  point  th 
question  had  to  be  asked  whether  the  lines  of  th 
settlement  would  square  with  the  new  order.  N 
greater  question  had  ever  been  asked  in  any  n« 
gotiations.  No  body  of  statesmen  had  ever  bef  or 
undertaken  to  make  such  a  settlement,  There  wa 
a  certain  claim  of  argument  which  must  be  brushe 
aside,  namely,  the  economic  and  strategic  argi 
ment"  (vol.  v,  pp.  84-85). 

Clemenceau  when  giving  his  views  stated  that- 
"in  listening  to  President  Wilson's  speech,  he  fe 
we  were  embarking  on  a  most  hazardous  entei 
prise,  but  with  a  very  noble  purpose.  We  wei 
seeking  to  detach  Europe  and  the  whole  worl 
from  the  old  order  which  had  led  in  the  past  I 
conflicts  and  finally  to  the  recent  War  which  ha 
been  the  greatest  and  most  horrible  of  all.  It  wi 
not  possible  to  change  the  whole  policy  of  tl 
world  at  one  stroke." 

He  went  on,  however,  to  state  that  he  thougl 
the  Italians  in  taking  the  position  they  did— 
"were  making  a  great  mistake.  It  would  ser 
neither  their  own  use  nor  the  cause  of  civilisatio 
We  French,  as  he  had  often  said,  had  had  to  d 
plore  the  treatment  given  to  the  Italians  in  I 
Adriatic.  But  these  moments  were  past.  Now 
will  be  necessary  to  traverse  another  critical  p 
riod.  He  hoped  his  Italian  friends  were  not  coui 
ing  too  much  on  the  first  enthusiasm  which  wou 
greet  this  action.  Later  on  the  cold  and  inevitat 
results  would  appear  when  Italy  was  alienat 
from  her  friends.  He  could  not  speak  of  such 
matter  without  the  gravest  emotion.  He  could  n 
think  of  one  of  the  nations  who  helped  to  win  tl 
War  separating  from  their  Allies.  We  shou 
suffer  much,  but  Italy  would  suffer  even  mo 
from  such  action  (M.  Orlando  interjected  'wit 
out  doubt')"  (vol.  v,  p.  90). 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  took  the  practical  positi 
that — 

"Great  Britain  stood  by  the  Treaty,  but  that  s 
stood  by  the  whole  of  the  Treaty.  The  map  whi 
he  had  in  his  hand  attached  to  the  Treaty  show 
Fiume  in  Croatia,  This  was  known  to  Serbia.  T 
could  not  break  one  part  of  the  Treaty  while  stai 
ing  by  the  other." 
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He  thought  Italy — 

as  in  the  wrong  and  was  making  an  indefensible 
,ini.  If  war  and  bloodshed  should  result,  what 
add  the  position  be  ?  Surely,  there  must  be  some 
lity  among  statesmen!  To  break  an  Alliance 
er  a  matter  of  this  kind  was  inconceivable.  If 
ily  should  do  so,  however,  the  responsibility 
>uld  not  be  ours.  We  stood  by  our  Treaty  and 
j  responsibility  would  rest  with  those  who  broke 
i  Treaty"  (vol.  v,  pp.  91,  93) . 

President  Wilson  said  that — 

;'This  solution  would  place  a  burden  on  him 
at  was  quite  unfair.  He  did  not  know  and  did 
t  feel  at  liberty  to  ask  whether  France  and 
•eat  Britain  considered  the  Treaty  as  consistent 
th  the  principles  on  which  the  Peace  Treaty  was 
ing  based.  He  was  at  liberty  to  say,  however, 
at  he  himself  did  not.  To  discuss  the  matter  on 
3  basis  of  the  Pact  of  London  would  be  to  adopt 
a  basis  a  secret  treaty.    Yet  he  would  be  bound 

say  to  the  world  that  we  were  establishing  a 
w  order  in  which  secret  treaties  were  precluded. 
i  could  not  see  his  way  to  make  peace  with  Ger- 
my  on  one  principle  and  with  Austria-Hungary 

another.  The  Pact  of  London  was  inconsistent 
th  the  general  principles  of  the  settlement.  He 
iew  perfectly  well  that  the  Pact  of  London  had 
en  entered  into  in  quite  different  circumstances, 
d  he  did  not  wish  to  criticise  what  had  been  done, 
it  to  suggest  that  the  decision  should  be  taken  on 
e  basis  of  the  Treaty  of  London  would  draw  the 
aited  States  of  America  into  an  impossible  sit- 
ttion"  (vol.  v,  p.  93). 

These  points  of  view,  as  stated  thus  in  the  first 
scussion  of  the  Italian  claims  among  the  Four, 
mained  the  basis  of  the  positions  of  the  members 

the  Council  throughout  the  course  of  prolonged 
scussions  from  April  19  to  24  culminating  in 
resident  Wilson's  appeal  to  the  Italian  people 
id  the  departure  of  the  Italian  Delegation, 
hese  discussions,  some  of  the  most  interesting 
id  dramatic  of  those  which  took  place  among  the 
our,  though  earnest,  were  repetitive  and  de- 
>loped  no  new  points  of  view  or  possible  solutions. 

Many  of  the  implications  of  their  decisions  for 
iture  history  seem  to  have  been  realized  by  the 
irticipants  in  the  discussions  of  the  Four.  None 
id  a  more  lively  realization  of  this  than  Clemen- 
;au,  the  oldest  of  the  Four.    Thus  in  the  course 


of  a  discussion  on  reparations  on  April  29  he  said 
that — 

"His  thoughts  were  not  only  of  the  necessities  of 
the  moment,  but  that  here,  as  always,  he  was 
thinking  of  the  necessities  of  the  future.  Peace 
had  not  merely  to  be  signed:  it  had  to  be  lived. 
It  must  be  made  of  such  a  kind  that,  it  would  mould 
the  social  life  of  the  future.  Considerations  of 
sentiment  might  be  left  aside  since  they  counted  for 
little  in  political  life,  and  it  was  necessary  to  ap- 
proach all  these  problems  in  a  spirit  of  concilia- 
tion and  not  to  insist  too  strictly  on  a  full  measure 
of  concessions  or  to  propose  as  an  alternative  a 
definite  breach  between  those  who  were  charged 
with  arriving  at  a  solution  that  would  guide  the 
tendencies  of  the  future.  He  himself  might  often 
have  broken  off  negotiations  if  he  had  insisted  on 
what  he  conceived  to  be  his  rights.  Everyone  had 
had  to  give  way  on  points  which  appeared  to  be 
vital,  and  everyone  must  be  prepared  to  take  pain- 
ful decisions  and  to  bear  the  bitter  reproaches  of 
his  own  supporters"  (vol.  v,  p.  350). 

The  return  of  the  Italians  did  not  end  the  dis- 
cussion of  Italian  claims  in  the  Adriatic,  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  in  Africa.  In  connection  with  the 
discussion  of  mandates,  Signor  Orlando  observed 
that  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  scheme — 

"Italy  was  excluded  from  participation  in  the 
mandates  in  Africa.  He  had  spoken  of  this  ques- 
tion before  and  had  said  that  if  mandates  were  a 
burden  Italy  was  ready  to  accept  them.  If  man- 
dates had  advantages,  then  Italy  had  the  right  to 
share  them"  (vol.  v,  p.  507). 

With  the  submission  of  the  Conditions  of  Peace 
to  the  Germans,  anxiety  among  the  Four  was 
shifted  to  the  question  of  action  to  be  taken  in  the 
event  of  the  Germans  declining  to  sign  the  Treaty 
and  there  were  frequent  discussions  with  Marshal 
Foch  and  the  military  advisers.  President  Wilson 
favored  verbal  discussion  of  the  Conditions  of 
Peace  with  the  Germans,  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
allowing  the  Allied  experts  to — 

"explain  the  meaning  of  some  parts  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  which,  in  his  view,  the  Germans  had 
failed  to  understand.  If  our  Experts  could  show 
that  no  heavier  burden  had  been  laid  on  the  Ger- 
man people  than  justice  required,  it  might  make 
it  easier  for  the  German  Delegates  to  explain  to 
their  own  people"  (vol.  v.  pp.  800-801). 
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M.  Clemenceau  believed  that — 

"This  would  serve  the  objects  of  the  Germans. 
He  agreed  that  they  would  probably  leave  without 
signing,  but  when  troops  began  to  move,  they 
would  sign  soon  enough.  They  wanted  some  ex- 
cuse with  their  own  people  to  make  them  sign"' 
(vol.  v,  p.  801). 

The  size  of  the  military  forces  to  be  allowed  to 
Germany  and  the  states  of  Central  Europe  re- 
ceived prolonged  discussion.  General  Bliss  did 
not  believe  that  the  armies  of  the  new  states  of 
Central  Europe  should  be  reduced  to  too  small 
proportions  and  pointed  out — 

"the  danger  of  future  combinations  between  Ger- 
manic, Slavonic  and  Asiatic  races,  which  might 
eventually  sweep  the  civilization  of  Western 
Europe  out  of  the  way.  He  personally  had  never 
believed  in  the  possibility  of  the  extinction  of  all 
traces  of  Anglo-Latin  civilization  from  Western 
Europe,  but  he  thought  that  by  eliminating  the 
possibility  of  the  maintenance  of  order  in  Central 
and  Southern  Europe,  the  Council  were  formu- 
lating a  possible  scheme  to  bring  this  about.  The 
brilliancy  of  the  military  glory  which  now  light- 
ened up  certain  of  these  Western  nations  of 
Europe  might  in  reality  not  be  an  evidence  of 
health  but  only  the  hectic  flush  of  disease  which 
would  eventually  result  in  the  downfall  of  our 
strip  of  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  along 
the  Western  coast  of  Europe"  (vol.  v,  pp.  879-880) . 

Each  of  the  members  of  the  Four  remarked  on  the 
strong  impression  produced  on  him  by  General 
Bliss'  remarks. 

At  the  beginning  of  June,  Lloyd  George  ex- 
pressed concern  over  the  character  of  the  peace 
terms  which  had  been  prepared.  At  the  meeting  of 
June  2  he  referred  to  the  attitude  of  British  pub- 
lic opinion  and  to  meetings  which  he  had  held 
with  members  of  the  British  Government  and  of 
the  British  Empire  Delegation.  He  stated  that 
all  of  those  with  whom  he  had  consulted— 
"had  unanimously  agreed  that  unless  certain  de- 
fects in  the  Treaty  were  put  right  they  could  not 


1  Foreign  Relations,   Paris  Peace   Conference,   vol.   xi, 
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2  For  minutes  of 
ibid.,  pp.  197-222. 
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advise  that  the  British  Army  should  be  allowec 
to  march  or  that  the  Fleet  should  take  part  in  thi 
blockade"  (vol.  vi,  p.  139). 

He  thereupon  proposed  extensive  concessions  fc 
Germany  in  the  peace  terms,  all  of  these  conces 
sions  being  in  fields  which  did  not  affect  Britain' 
vital  interests.  M.  Clemenceau  countered  by  say 
ing  that — 

"He  had  to  consider  the  current  opinion  here  i, 
France.  In  England  the  view  seemed  to  prevai 
that  the  easiest  way  to  finish  the  war  was  by  mat 
ing  concessions.  In  France  the  contrary  viei 
was  held  that  it  was  best  to  act  firmly.  Th 
French  people,  unfortunately,  knew  the  German 
very  intimately  and  they  believed  that  the  moi 
concessions  we  made,  the  more  the  Germans  woul 
demand"  (vol.  vi,  p.  142). 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  meeting  it  was  agree 
that  no  meeting  should  be  held  on  the  followin 
morning,  so  that  the  Heads  of  States  might  t 
free  to  consult  their  own  delegations.  The  otht 
four  American  plenipotentiaries  had  already  com 
seled  the  President 1  to  hold  such  a  meeting 2  an 
it  might  have  been  of  advantage  if  similar  mee 
ings  had  been  held  earlier  and  more  frequent! 
President  Wilson's  lack  of  opportunity  to  consu 
at  this  time  any  larger  section  of  American  publ 
opinion  than  was  comprised  in  the  American  Del 
gation  placed  him  at  a  disadvantage  compart 
with  the  others  of  the  Four. 

At  the  following  session  of  the  Four,  one  coi 
cession  after  another  at  the  expense  of  Poland  wi 
agreed  upon.  Possibly  contributing  to  this  resu 
was  the  fact  that  persistent  disregard  of  the  a< 
monitions  of  the  Four  by  Polish  military  leade 
in  the  Ukrainian  dispute  had  very  largely  e: 
hausted  the  stock  of  good-will  felt  toward  Polar 
by  the  Four.  The  powerful  impression  made  I 
M.  Paderewski  in  his  appearance  before  the  Cou: 
cil  on  June  5  was  not  sufficient  to  reverse  this  tren 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  frequently  displayed  imp 
tience  with  Central  and  Eastern  European  i 
transigence.    On  one  occasion  he  thought  that — 

"The  whole  of  the  trouble  in  Central  Euro] 
arose  from  the  fact  that  their  friends  refused 
obey  the  orders  issued  by  the  Supreme  Counc 
He  thought  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  stroi 
measures  with  their  friends"  (vol.  vi,  p.  257). 
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•esident  Wilson  on  the  other  hand  expressed 
mpathy  with  the  peoples  of  the  new  states, 
pecially  the  Poles,  stating  that — 

"As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Germans  were  far  more 
btle  propagandists  than  the  Poles.  No  one 
uld  induce  him  to  believe  that  the  Poles  who 
;re  in  no  political  position  would  be  better  propa- 
ndists  in  Upper  Silesia  than  the  Germans,  who 
>re.  As  against  the  Germans  he  was  pro-Pole 
th  all  his  heart"  (vol.  vi,  p.  303) . 

M.  Clemenceau  took  a  strong  stand  against 
iventh-hour  modifications  and  concessions  to  the 
jrmans  stating  that — 

"He  must  say  frankly  that  he  did  not  believe  in 
andoning  the  scheme  that  had  been  drawn  up. 
b  probably  knew  the  Germans  better  than  any  of 
s  colleagues.  He  had  known  them  very  well 
ice  1871.  We  had  brought  the  proposals  made 
Germany  before  the  whole  world.  To  abandon 
em,  merely  because  the  Germans  had  objections, 
is  a  thing  he  could  not  assent  to.  .  .  .  To  do 
is  would  be  to  turn  the  whole  world  upside  down, 
would  be  not  the  conquerors  but  the  conquered 
10  came  out  best.  .  .  .  He  was  convinced  that 
is  or  that  concession  would  not  make  the  Germans 
*n.  There  was  much  to  be  said  against  the 
jrmans,  but  they  were  a  people  with  great  qual- 
es  even  if  they  had  great  faults,  and  at  present, 
ey  were  very  anxious  to  put  their  country  on  its 
?s  again.  Of  course,  if  Alsace-Lorraine,  the 
tar,  Poland,  etc.,  were  abandoned,  we  could  have 
ace  tomorrow  ...  He  was  willing  to  accept 
odifications,  but  he  was  not  willing  to  compro- 
ise  the  peace  and  the  victory,  which  was  not 
ritish,  nor  French,  nor  Italian,  nor  American, 
it  a  peace  secured  by  all"  (vol.  vi,  pp.  277-78). 

In  the  event  of  the  Germans  refusing  to  sign 
e  treaty,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  advocated  a  renewal 

the  blockade,  but  President  Wilson  was  opposed 

the  imposition  of  a  blockade. 

"A  military  occupation  was  justified,  but  he  did 
>t  believe  in  starving  women  and  children.  It 
as  the  last  resort  and  should  not  be  taken  at 
•st  .  .  .  The  imposition  of  the  blockade  would 
ock  the  sense  of  mankind.  A  military  occupa- 
jn  was  the  regular  and  habitual  way  of  dealing 
ith  a  situation  of  this  kind.  Germany  had  dis- 
garded  all  methods  of  humanity,  but  this  did  not 
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justify  the  Allies  in  doing  so"  (vol.  vi,  p.  371). 

After  some  discussion  it  was  agreed  that  the  Block- 
ade Council  should  make  every  preparation  for  the 
re-imposition  of  the  blockade,  but  that  its  actual 
enforcement  should  not  be  undertaken,  even  in  the 
event  of  a  refusal  by  the  Germans  to  sign  the 
Treaty  of  Peace,  without  a  definite  decision  by  the 
Four.  In  the  meantime  no  actual  threat  was  to 
be  made  public  that  the  blockade  was  to  be  re- 
imposed,  but  short  of  this,  steps  were  to  be  taken 
to  give  the  public  impression  that  such  prepara- 
tions were  in  hand. 

When  the  Four  turned  to  military  measures  to 
be  taken  against  Germany,  they  were  somewhat 
disconcerted  by  Marshal  Foch's  plan  to  secure  the 
signature  of  various  German  States  separately  en 
route  to  Berlin  and  Clemenceau  showed  his  dis- 
pleasure with  Marshal  Foch  openly  and  expressed 
concern  about  difficulties  with  the  Marshal  at  such 
a  time. 

"He  was  particularly  anxious  not  to  have  any 
trouble  with  Marshal  Foch  before  the  Germans 
had  given  their  reply"  (vol.  vi,  p.  524). 

The  attitude  of  the  Germans  and  especially  the 
events  of  Scapa  Flow  left  the  Four  in  the  closing 
days  of  their  deliberations  with  little  confidence 
in  the  Germans'  intention  to  fulfil  their  obligations 
under '  the  Treaty.  In  the  discussion  of  Scapa 
Flow,  President  Wilson  prophetically  remarked 
that — 

"Difficulties  of  this  kind  would  often  occur  in 
connection  with  the  carrying  out  of  the  Treaty. 
The  Germans  would  be  tricky  and  would  perhaps 
often  destroy  things  that  they  had  undertaken  to 
return,  alleging  that  the  destruction  had  been 
perpetrated  by  irresponsible  persons  over  whom 
they  had  no  control.  Hence,  it  was  necessary  to 
face  the  issue  as  to  whether  if  they  did  so,  we  were 
prepared  to  renew  the  war"  (vol.  vi,  p.  657). 

While  the  minutes  as  here  recorded  reflect  little 
of  whatever  element  of  drama  may  have  sur- 
rounded the  meetings  of  the  Council,  they  do,  how- 
ever, record  and  reemphasize  the  salient  charac- 
teristics of  the  Four,  the  lively  political  sense  of 
Lloyd  George,  the  tenacious  devotion  to  Italian 
claims  of  Orlando,  the  realism  and  patriotism  of 
Clemenceau,  and  the  lofty  idealism  of  President 
Wilson. 
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Jean  Mulliken 


The  place  of  sugar  in  the  world  economy  has  called  for 
concerted  action  in  time  of  war  and  in  time  of  economic 
distress.  This  article  sets  forth  the  steps  taken  during  the 
last  several  decades  to  stabilize  the  world  sugar  situation  as 
related  to  the  economic  aspects  of  this  vital  commodity. 


With  the  outbreak  of  every  world  war,  supply 
es  are  cut  and  shortages  of  sugar  develop  in 
isuming  areas  while  stocks  accumulate  in  the 
ae-producing  areas.  High  prices  induce  expan- 
n  of  production  in  some  areas  which  could  not 
npete  in  world  markets  under  normal  condi- 
>ns,  and  if  this  production  fails  to  contract  when 
i  low-cost  producers  return  to  the  market  the 
suiting  surplus  presents  a  problem  as  difficult  of 
ution  as  the  shortage  which  preceded  it.  The 
essure  of  shortage  is  felt  by  the  consumer.  The 
rden  of  surpluses  falls  primarily  on  the  pro- 
cer.  If  consumer  and  producer  are  parts 'of  the 
ne  body  politic,  their  respective  problems  re- 
ve  hearing  at  the  same  court,  so  to  speak,  and 
ne  acceptable  compromise  can  be  worked  out. 
is  more  difficult  to  achieve  a  compromise  solution 
ten  producer  and  consumer  are  set  apart  by  na- 
>nal  frontiers.  The  outlook  for  international 
operation  on  sugar  problems  is,  nevertheless, 
>re  promising  at  the  close  of  World  War  II  than 
was  after  World  War  I. 

Sugar  is  important  in  the  foreign  trade  of  most 
the  nations  of  the  world.  Cane  sugar  can  be 
oduced  in  nearly  all  tropical  areas  and  was,  he- 
re the  war,  an  important  export  crop  in  Cuba, 
va,  the  Philippines,  Formosa,  Australia,  the 
>minican  Republic,  and  the  French  and  British 
ribbean  islands.     Many  countries  in  the  tem- 


perate zone  produce  beet  sugar,  and  a  few,  notably 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  and  Germany,  normally 
export  it,  but  a  large  number  of  the  beet  areas  rely 
on  cane  sugar  to  supplement  an  inadequate  pro- 
duction. The  tropics  hold  the  world's  sugar 
reserve. 

During  World  War  I  European  beet-sugar  pro- 
duction fell  from  8,000,000  tons  to  less  than  3,000,- 
000  tons  in  the  course  of  four  years.  Cuba  was 
the  only  country  which  could  expand  its  output 
rapidly  to  fill  the  gap,  and  by  1920  Cuban  pro- 
duction had  increased  by  25  percent.  Demand 
continued  far  in  excess  of  supply,  however,  and 
upon  the  removal  of  government  controls  in  the 
United  States,  prices  in  the  United  States  market 
rose  rapidly  to  a  peak  of  26.5  cents  a  pound  in 
May  1920.  Sugar  could  be  produced  at  a  profit 
in  almost  any  country  at  prices  prevailing  in  the 
early  1920's,  and  farmers  the  world  over  expanded 
production  to  take  advantage  of  the  high  returns. 
In  the  United  States,  production  of  beet  sugar 
rose  from  773,000  tons  in  1914  to  1,166,000  tons 
in  1924.  In  the  insular  areas,  protected  by  our 
domestic  tariff,  production  expanded  as  rapidly 
as  on  the  mainland,  Philippine  production  rising 
from  421,000  to  779,000  tons,  Puerto  Rican  from 
346,000  to  660,000,  and  Hawaiian  from  651,000  to 
781,000  tons  during  the  same  10-year  period.  The 
European  beet-sugar  industry  revived  rapidly  at 
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the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  the  Caribbean 
islands,  with  their  war-expanded  production,  were 
soon  faced  everywhere  with  contracting  markets. 
Countries  like  Cuba,  which  produce  primarily 
for  the  world  market,  were  the  first  to  suffer  from 
this  contraction  and  the  first  to  impose  restrictions 
on  production.    In  May  1926,  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment instituted  production  controls,  providing  for 
a  10-percent  reduction  in  the  crop  then  being  har- 
vested and  empowering  the  President  to  restrict 
the  crops  of  1927  and  1928.    These  powers  were 
later  extended  to  cover  the  period  from  1928  to 
1933.    The  sugar  surplus  was  too  large  a  problem, 
however,  to  be  solved  by  a  single  country.    Prices 
continued  to  fall,  and,  in  May  1931,  seven  of  the 
principal    sugar-producing    countries    combined 
forces  in  an  effort  to  restrict  production  and  relieve 
the  pressure  on  the  market.    Cuba,  Java,  Germany, 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Belgium 
entered  into  an  agreement,  known  as  the  "Chad- 
bourne  Agreement",  to  limit  their  exports  to  speci- 
fied annual  quotas  and  to  dispose  gradually  of  their 
excess  stocks.    These  countries  accounted  for  ap- 
proximately 40  percent  of  all  sugar  produced  in 
the  world  at  that  time  and  for  almost  90  percent  of 
all  sugar  exported.    Still  the  area  of  cooperation 
was  too  small.    Each  downward  revision  of  export 
quotas  was  nullified  by  simultaneous  contraction 
of  the  world  market,   as  consuming  countries, 
plagued  by  a  world  depression  and  facing  serious 
problems  of  unemployment  at  home,  reduced  their 
consumption  and  sought  to  meet  their  require- 
ments from  indigenous  supplies  so  far  as  possible. 
The  United  States  was  no  exception.    With  the 
onset   of   depression,   domestic  sugar  producers 
called  upon  Congress  for  protection  against  fall- 
ing world  prices  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  an 
increase  in  the  rate  of  duty  to  2.5  cents  a  pound. 
If  this  rate  had  applied  against  all  imported 
sugar,  it  might  have  been  effective  in  bolstering 
prices  in  the  domestic  market.     Sugar  from  our 
territories  and  insular  possessions  is  not,  however, 
subject  to  duty,  and  the  maintenance  of  high 
prices  in  this  market  immediately  stimulated  pro- 
duction in  the  lower-cost  insular  areas.     In  the 
three  years  following  imposition  of  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  tariff  of  1930,  Philippine  production  rose 
75  percent  and  Puerto  Rican  production  more 
than  40  percent.     With  prices  in  world  markets  at 
about  one-half  cent  a  pound,  and  the  New  York 
price  of  2.57  cents  a  pound  proved  very  attractive 
to  island  producers,  the  mainland  producers  dis- 


covered that  the  high  tariff  wall  was  serving  i 
encourage  insular  production.  If  the  mainlar 
producers  were  to  be  given  effective  protectic 
some  method  of  restricting  production  in  the  te 
ritories  was  clearly  called  for,  and  the  simple 
device  for  placing  a  ceiling  on  imports  was  t; 
imposition  of  a  quota  system. 

The  quota  system  was  the  principal  feature 
the  Jones-Costigan  Sugar  Act,  which  was  pass 
by  Congress  in  1934.  It  established  percentaj 
quotas  for  the  United  States  market  and  offer 
"benefit  payments"  varying  from  30  to  60  cei 
a  hundred  pounds  to  growers  who  would  agree 
restrict  their  sugar  production.  The  quot 
established  for  each  area,  foreign  and  domest 
were  based  in  large  part  on  their  contribution 
the  United  States  supply  during  the  period  su 
sequent  to  the  imposition  of  the  Smoot-Hawl 
tariff.  This  choice  of  a  base  period  reserved 
areas  inside  the  tariff  wall  the  benefit  of  th< 
recent  gains  and  maintained  Cuba's  share  at  t 
relatively  low  level  which  it  had  reached  duri 
the  depression. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  United  States  v- 
establishing  quotas  for  the  domestic  mart 
other  sugar-producing  countries  of  the  wo; 
were  following  a  parallel  route  under  force 
similar  circumstances.  The  depression  in 
sugar  industry  was  so  serious  that  even  the  lowt 
cost  producers  found  it  impossible  to  operate 
a  profit  and  were  willing  to  consider  the  f  easibil 
of  cooperative  action  to  stabilize  prices  wh 
would  place  the  industry  upon  a  sounder  ba 
As  an  outgrowth  of  the  International  Monet: 
and  Economic  Conference  of  1933  the  princi 
sugar-producing  and  sugar-consuming  nati 
met  in  London  in  1937  in  an  attempt  to  re 
some  agreement  for  the  orderly  marketing 
sugar  in  world  markets.  At  the  conclusion  of 
meeting  an  international  sugar  agreement 
signed  by  22  nations,  18  of  them  representing  \ 
ducer  interests  and  4,  the  interests  of  import 
nations. 

This  agreement  provided  for  the  establishn 
of  export  quotas  for  the  world  market,  and  e 
nation  which  was  granted  an  export  quota  f  oi 
cane-producing  territories  bound  itself  to  li 
its  stocks,  at  a  maximum,  to  10  percent  of  its  qu 
The  importing  countries  agreed,  in  substance 
impose  no  new  restrictions  on  the  participate 
foreign  countries  in  their  domestic  markets.  I 
this  was  not  a  large  concession  on  the  part  of 
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ited  States  is  evident  from  a  glance  at  the 
)tas  established  under  the  domestic  Sugar  Act, 
ich  had  been  revised  in  1937  and  which  con- 
ues  in  existence  to  the  present  time.  The 
nestle  beet  industry  is  permitted  to  supply  ap- 
>x innately  23  percent  of  all  sugar  consumed  in 
United  States.  Domestic  cane  growers  sup- 
•  an  additional  6  percent.  The  quotas  assigned 
Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippine  Is- 
ds  are,  roughly,  12,  14,  and  15  percent,  re- 
stively.   Cuba's  quota  is  set  at  28.6  percent, 

I  the  remaining  1  percent  is  divided  among  other 
entries.  The  market  for  foreign  sugar  in  the 
ited  States  is  thus  distinctly  limited  when 
)tas  are  in  effect.  Nevertheless,  the  assurance 
the  part  of  the  United  States  Government  that 
i  share  of  foreign  countries  would  not  be  re- 
:ed  below  30  percent  was  welcomed  as  a  stabil- 
lg  factor.  During  the  1920's  Cuba  had  supplied 
i  United  States  with  almost  50  percent  of  its 
al  consumption.    When  the  Cuban  quota  was 

at  little  more  than  half  this  figure,  the  diver- 
n  of  Cuban  sugar  to  the  world  market  had  dis- 
rous  consequences  for  all  producers  selling  in 
it  market  as  well  as  for  Cuba. 
When  war  broke  out  in  Europe  in  1939  the  inter- 
tional  sugar  agreement  had  behind  it  two  years 
successful  operation.  Sugar  prices  were  rising, 
i  an  element  of  stability  had  returned  to  the  in- 
stry.  Whether  the  agreement  would  have  been 
le  to  weather  a  depression  is  a  question  which 
mot  be  answered,  for  with  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
ities  the  balance  swung  again  from  a  surplus 
a  shortage  condition  and  quota  restrictions  were 
her  lifted  or  ignored. 

Even  in  this  period  of  impending  shortage, 
wever,  there  were  areas  where  sugar  was  in  sur- 
is  supply.  Shipping  lanes  to  Europe  were 
»cked,  and,  after  the  capitulation  of  France, 
ribbean  sugar  which  normally  found  its  market 

the  Continent  piled  up  in  the  producing  areas. 
ie  situation  in  Cuba  became  so  acute  early  in 

II  that  it  was  necessary  to  arrange  a  loan  from 
J  Export-Import  Bank  to  finance  the  carrying  of 
i  crop.  As  it  became  increasingly  evident  that 
i  war  would  be  of  long  duration,  the  price  situa- 
n  gradually  improved.  By  midwinter  the  400,- 
)  tons  of  sugar  held  as  collateral  for  the  Cuban 
m  could  have  been  sold  to  European  neutrals 

a  figure  well  above  the  United  States  ceiling 
ice  of  2.5  cents  a  pound.  The  Cuban  Govern- 
ing however,  did  not  release  the  sugar  for  sale  in 


Europe,  preferring  to  serve  the  market  in  this 
country,  and  when  quotas  for  the  United  States 
market  were  lifted  by  presidential  proclamation 
in  April  1942  the  sugar  found  a  ready  market  here. 

After  Pearl  Harbor  the  Philippines  and  Java, 
which  customarily  exported  almost  2.5  million  tons 
of  sugar,  were  cut  off  from  their  western  outlets, 
and  the  sugar  shortage  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  in  Europe  became  increasingly  grave.  None 
of  the  Central  and  South  American  countries  were 
obliged  to  ration  sugar,  but  most  of  them  suffered 
from  recurrent  shortages.  Canada,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  instituted  rigor- 
ous rationing  and  did  everything  possible  to  hus- 
band their  stocks  and  to  increase  production.  The 
loss  of  Philippine  supplies  was  a  serious  blow  to 
the  sugar  economy  of  the  United  States.  Our 
normal  consumption  was  about  6.5  million  tons  of 
sugar  a  year.  The  Philippine  Islands  customarily 
provided  15  percent  of  this  quantity,  but  there  was 
little  possibility  of  filling  a  gap  of  this  size  from 
domestic  production  at  a  time  when  our  agricul- 
tural resources  were  being  taxed  to  the  utmost  to 
provide  other  commodities  needed  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  Actually,  domestic  beet-sugar 
production  declined  from  1.7  million  tons  in  1942 
to  1.0  million  tons  in  1944,  although  all  quota  re- 
strictions were  suspended  early  in  1942.  If  it  had 
not  been  possible  to  divert  the  sugar  which  Cuba 
customarily  supplied  to  Europe  into  the  United 
States  market  and  greatly  to  increase  Cuba's  pro- 
duction, the  pinch  of  rationing  would  have  been 
felt  here  much  sooner  and  would  have  been  much 
more  severe. 

The  cooperative  approach  to  world  sugar  prob- 
lems which  had  been  employed  so  successfully 
before  the  war  in  reducing  the  world  surplus  was 
now  directed  toward  meeting  the  sugar  shortage. 
The  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
undertook  to  purchase  all  available  stocks  of  sugar 
and  to  guarantee  prices  wherever  necessary  to 
maximize  production.  Great  Britain  established 
subsidies  for  cane-sugar  production  in  the  British 
colonial  areas,  and  guaranteed  minimum  prices 
over  a  period  of  years.  The  United  States  nego- 
tiated with  the  Cuban  Government  for  purchase  of 
its  entire  exportable  sugar  supply,  beginning  in 
1942  and  extending  through  the  1947  crop.  It 
also  purchased  the  1942  and  1943  exportable  sur- 
pluses in  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Since  this  sugar  was  shipped  primarily  to  Canada 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  however,  the  British 
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Government  negotiated  purchases  in  this  area  in 
succeeding  years.  Maximum  production  was  the 
goal  in  every  year  except  1943,  when  submarine 
activity  interfered  seriously  with  shipping  in  the 
Caribbean  and  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  limit 
the  underwriting  of  the  Cuban  crop  to  the  quantity 
which  could  be  stored  in  Cuba  in  the  event  that  it 
could  not  be  moved  to  the  mainland. 

The  price  incentive  offered  for  increased  pro- 
duction in  Cuba  was  relatively  modest.  The  con- 
tract price  for  the  1942  and  1943  crops  was  2.5 
cents  a  pound.  In  1944  the  price  was  raised  to 
2.65  cents;  in  1945  it  was  increased  to  3.10  cents; 
and  the  base  price  under  the  1946  contract  was 
established  at  3.675  cents,  subject  to  adjustment 
for  increases  in  the  Food  Price  Index  and  the  Con- 
sumers' Price  Index  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, and  for  certain  other  contingencies.  The 
highest  price  paid  for  Cuban  sugar  in  1946  will  be 
the  base  price  for  the  1947  crop.  The  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living  may  result  in  a  price  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  5  cents  a  pound  for  Cuban  sugar  in  1947, 
and  also  for  Haitian  and  Dominican  sugar,  since 
their  prices  have  paralleled  Cuba's  throughout  the 
war.  This  compares  with  current  quotations  of 
10  to  15  cents  a  pound  for  what  little  sugar  is  cur- 
rently available  on  the  world  market. 

The  1946-47  Cuban  sugar-purchase  contract  con- 
tains the  added  proviso,  inserted  at  the  request  of 
Cuba,  that  if  the  United  States  should  enact  legis- 
lation extending  or  modifying  the  International 
Sugar  Act  of  1937  in  a  manner  detrimental  to  the 
position  of  Cuba  as  a  future  supplier  of  sugar  to 
the  United  States  market,  the  Cuban  Sugar  In- 
stitute may  cancel  the  unfulfilled  portion  of  the 
contract. 

All  sugar  acquired  by  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  under  ex- 
clusive purchase  arrangements  has  been  regarded 
as  a  pool,  and  supplies  have  been  allocated  by 
mutual  agreement  in  accordance  with  wartime 
necessities.  Almost  a  million  tons  of  the  1945 
Cuban  crop  was  utilized  in  the  production  of 
alcohol  for  the  manufacture  of  synthetic  rubber. 
The  major  portion  of  each  crop  has  regularly  gone 
to  meet  the  food  requirements  of  the  United  States 
and  the  other  Allied  countries  and  of  those  coun- 
tries dependent  upon  them  for  supplies.  During 
the  war  this  group  was  made  up  of  the  active  com- 
batants and  cooperating  neutrals.  With  the  libera- 
tion of  Europe,  the  number  of  countries  dependent 
upon  the  pool,  at  least  in  part,  grew  rapidly ;  for 
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much  of  the  European  beet  acreage  had  been  over- 
run, refineries  had  been  destroyed,  and  even  where 
these  remained  intact  there  was  a  shortage  of 
power  for  processing  the  beets.  The  break-down  in 
internal  transportation  also  presented  a  major 
problem,  both  in  getting  the  beets  to  the  factory 
and  in  distributing  the  refined  product.  Some  of 
the  liberated  countries  had  been  totally  without 
sugar  for  months  at  a  time,  and  it  was  essential 
that  they  be  supplied  promptly.  Early  in  the  wai 
the  Combined  Food  Board  was  set  up  by  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  Canada  to  make  recommendations  re-1 
garding  the  procurement  and  distribution  of  com^ 
modities  in  short  supply,  and  since  sugar  pre- 
sented one  of  the  more  critical  supply  problems  8 
sugar  subcommittee  of  this  Board  has  operate* 
continuously. 

When,  on  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  world  wa: 
still  faced  with  a  serious  shortage  of  sugar,  it  ap 
peared  desirable  to  broaden  committee  representa 
tion  to  include  all  countries  with  a  substantial  in 
terest  in  the  world  trade  in  each  commodity,  th< 
membership  of  the  Sugar  Committee  was  there 
upon  increased  in  accordance  with  this  principle 
The  life  of  the  Combined  Food  Board  was  firs 
extended  until  June  1946  and  then,  when  it  becara 
apparent  that  food  shortages  would  continu 
throughout  the  following  winter,  its  tasks  wer 
taken  over  by  an  organization  set  up  on  the  rec 
ommendation  of  a  special  meeting  on  urgent  fooi 
problems  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Food  an 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations 
This  organization,  the  International  Emergenc 
Food  Council,  has  a  membership  of  27  countriei 
8  of  which  are  represented  on  the  Sugar  Con 
mittee.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  Council  will  cor 
tinue  in  existence  through  1947,  although  it  ma 
recommend  the  dissolution  of  a  commodity  con 
mittee  whenever  supplies  approximate  deman< 
there  is  little  likelihood  that  the  need  for  suga 
allocations  will  disappear  before  the  end  of  194 
In  all  probability  the  world  sugar  shortage  wi 
continue  into  1948. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  sugar  allocations  to  tl 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Canad 
had  to  be  reduced  somewhat  with  the  reappearam 
of  European  demand.  Per  capita  consumptic 
in  the  United  States,  which  had  reached  a  pes 
of  103  pounds  in  1941  and  averaged  85  poun< 
during  the  succeeding  three  years,  fell  in  19^ 
(Continued  on  page  78) 
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designation  of  Bernard  M.  Baruch  as  U.S.  Representative 
n  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

EXCHANGE  OF  LETTERS  BETWEEN  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  MR.  BARUCH 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  January  4] 

ear  Mr.  President  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  first 
tiase  of  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  Atomic 
>nergy  Commission  has  been  completed.  The 
isic  principles  have  been  clearly  stated  in  the 
ommission's  report  which  has  been  submitted  to 
le  Security  Council  and  exposed  to  the  study  of 
le  world. 

Accepting  the  principles,  substantially  those 
ret  enunciated  by  the  United  States  Delegation 
i  June  14  last,  the  Commission,  after  more  than 
hundred  conferences,  voted  on  December  30  (last 
tonday)  by  10  to  0  (Kussia  and  Poland  abstain  - 
ig)  to  approve  the  formulae  submitted  by  the 
nited  States,  as  in  keeping  with  the  desires  of 
le  nations  represented  and  with  the  creating  Act 
£  the  General  Assembly  on  January  24,  1946  in 
ondon.1 

The  task  of  general  disarmament,  with  special 
3cent  not  only  on  the  war  use  of  atomic  energy 
lit  on  its  peaceful  uses,  too,  previously  had  been 
;t  by  you  in  consultation  in  Washington  with  the 
'rime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
'rime  Minister  of  Canada  in  November  1945 ;  and 
utlined  and  fortified  by  the  Conference  of  For- 
ign  Ministers  in  Moscow  in  December  1945,  the 
ersonnel  being  Mr.  Secretary  Byrnes  of  the 
Fnited  States,  Mr.  Molotov  of  the  Soviet  Eepub- 
cs,  and  Mr.  Bevin  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  active  undertaking  of  the  problem  of  Gen- 
ral  Disarmament  by  the  Security  Council,  ex- 
ressed  in  the  [Resolution  of  the  United  Nations 
reneral   Assembly   on   December   14,   1946,   has 


created  a  new  situation  in  which  our  hand  would 
be  strengthened  by  an  identic  representation  on 
the  Security  Council  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission.2 This  country  is  one  of  the  few  whose 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  representative  is  not 
the  same  as  the  representative  on  the  Security 
Council. 

Former  Senator  Warren  Austin,  our  member  in 
that  body,  is  thoroughly  equipped  to  handle  this 
business  as  it  develops  from  now  on.  In  fact,  he 
would  be  handicapped  by  divided  authority.  And 
were  he  to  take  over  the  atomic  subject,  he  would 
have  the  important  aid  of  the  United  States 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  (dealing  with  do- 
mestic phases  of  this  matter) ,  to  the  head  of  which 
you  recently  appointed  the  Honorable  David 
Lilienthal.  He  would  also  have  the  assistance  of 
the  staff  we  have  built  up;  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, which  has  been  kept  informed  of  our  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  of  the  United  States  members  of  the 
United  Nations  Military  Staff  Committee. 

So,  because  of  my  belief  that  the  work  of  my 
American  associates  and  myself  is  over,  and  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  that  the  job  now  should  be 
taken  over  by  Senator  Austin,  I  submit  my  resig- 
nation and  those  of  the  men  who  have  worked 
with  me — all  of  whom  worked  without  fee  or  ex- 
pense allowance,  and  at  considerable  sacrifice  to 
their  personal  affairs  for  nine  months.  Their  ef- 
forts were  of  inestimable  value  to  the  country  and, 
I  hope,  to  the  world.  They  include  Messrs.  John 
M.     Hancock,     Ferdinand     Eberstadt,     Herbert 


1  Bulletin  of  June  23,  1946,  p.  1057. 
a  Bulletin  of  Dec.  22,  1946,  p.  1137. 
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Bayard  Swope,  Fred  Searls,  Jr.,  Dr.  Richard  C. 
Tolman  and  Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  F.  Fan-ell. 

We  had  the  continuing  help  of  Maj.  Gen.  Leslie 
R.  Groves  and  his  staff— he  was  the  head  of  the 
atomic  project  since  its  military  beginnings— and 
the  help  of  our  Scientific  Panel :  Drs.  J.  R.  Oppen- 
heimer,  Robert  F.  Bacher,  Harold  C.  Urey, 
Charles  A.  Thomas,  Arthur  H.  Compton  and 
I.  I.  Rabi.  To  this  credit  list  I  add  the  members 
of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  United 
Nations  Military  Staff  Committee,  particularly 
Lt.  Gen.  M.  B.  Ridgway,  USA,  Gen.  George  C. 
Kenney,  USA,  and  his  successor  Brig.  Gen.  C. 
P.  Cabell,  USA,  and  Admiral  R.  K.  Turner, 
USN ;  they  represented  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
of  the  United  States. 

We  acknowledge  the  debt  we  owe  to  the  prelimi- 
nary work  done  in  the  Acheson-Lilienthal  report 
and,  too,  I  am  grateful  for  the  ever  present  and 
efficient  work  of  our  staff,  who  gave  their  minds  and 
hearts  to  the  job,  at  far  lesser  compensation  than 
they  could  have  earned  in  private  pursuits. 

No  acknowledgment  would  be  complete  without 
recording  the  unfailing,  whole-hearted  support 
given  at  all  times  by  you  and  Secretary  Byrnes. 
Permit  me  to  make  certain  points : 
In  working  out  the  basic  principles  to  govern 
the  control  of  atomic  energy,  I  make  bold  to  suggest 
that  I  and  my  associates  have  carried  out  the  pri- 
mary orders  given  by  you  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  at  the  time  of  my  appointment  last  April. 

I  accompany  this  letter  by  the  full  report  of  the 
work  of  the  Commission.  From  its  text  you  will 
understand  why  I  see  encouragement  as  to  the 
eventual  outcome,  for  with  four  of  the  Great 
Powers,  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, and  six  other  nations  in  agreement,  the  difficulty 
of  gaining  unanimity  has  lessened.  While  unani- 
mous action  is  important,  it  must  not  be  gained 
at  the  expense  of  principle.  To  do  that  would  be  to 
lull  the  world  into  a  false  sense  of  security. 

As  you  and  the  Secretary  of  State  are  aware, 
in  all  of  our  insistences  that  "there  shall  be  no 
legal  right  by  veto  or  otherwise,  whereby  a  wilful 
violator  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  or  convention 
shall  be  protected  from  the  consequences  of  viola- 
tion of  its  terms"  (the  language  of  the  report) ,  we 
did  not  attack  the  general  right  of  veto  in  the 
Security  Council.  We  opposed  the  secondary  veto 
upon  enforcement  or  punishment,  called  for  by  a 
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treaty,  if  the  treaty  were  approved  by  the  Security 
Council  and  ratified  "by  the  several  nations  neces- 
sary to  assure  its  success." 

Let  me  say  a  word  as  to  the  final  vote : 

France,  the  United  Kingdom  and  China  togethei 
with  the  United  States  are  the  Four  Great  Powers 
approving  the  principles  that  were  acted  upon  bj 
the  Commission.  The  six  other  nations  wen 
Australia,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Egypt,  the  Netherlandi 
and  Canada.  Those  countries,  excepting  Canada 
plus  the  two  abstainers  (Russia  and  Poland)  com 
pose,  as  you  know,  the  Security  Council.  (Sine 
the  first  of  the  year,  Mexico,  the  Netherlands  an< 
Egypt  have  been  succeeded  in  the  Council  and  th 
Commission  by  Belgium,  Colombia  and  Syria.) 

As  to  the  primary  principles  we  have  sought  | 
enact,  they  are  familiar  to  you,  since  they  ar 
definitely  part  of  your  instructions  to  us. 

I  can  find  no  better  way  of  summarizing  the  wor 
of  the  Commission  than  to  invite  your  attention  t 
the  Findings  and  Recommendations  found  fror 
pages  18  to  27  of  the  Commission's  Report  alread 
referred  to. 

They  include,  among  many  others,  these  mos 
important  elements : 

(a)  the  creating  of  a  comprehensive  interm 
tional  system  of  control  and  inspection,  under  tl 
direction  of  an  agency  within  the  framework  ( 
the  United  Nations,  by  means  of  an  enforceab 
treaty,  subject  of  course,  to  ratification  by  oi 
Senate ; 

(b)  that  the  control  should  start  with  the  pr< 
duction  of  uranium  and  thorium  when  they  ai 
severed  from  the  ground  and  extend  through  tl 
production  of  fissionable  material,  using  saf 
guards  at  each  step,  including  accounting,  inspe 
tion,  supervision,  management  and  licensing, 
may  be  appropriate; 

(c)  that  the  powers  of  the  agency  should  1 
commensurate  with  its  responsibility,  with  ] 
government  possessing  the  right  of  veto  over  tl 
day-to-day  operations  of  the  agency ; 

(d)  that  the  agency  should  have  unimpedt 
right  of  ingress,  egress,  and  access  for  the  pe 
f ormance  of  its  inspections  and  other  duties ; 

(e)  prohibiting  the  manufacture,  possession  ai 
use  of  atomic  weapons  by  all  nations  and  provi 
ing  for  the  disposal  of  existing  stocks  of  atorr, 
weapons  and  fissionable  materials; 

(/)  specifying  acts  constituting  internation 
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imes,  and  establishing  adequate  measures  of  en- 
rcement  and  punishment,  subject  to  the  condition 
at  there  shall  be  no  legal  right,  by  veto  or  other- 
ise,  whereby  a  wilful  violator  shall  be  protected 
om  the  consequences  of  violating  the  treaty. 

The  international  control  agency  will  require 
oad  powers  commensurate  with  its  great  respons- 
ilities,  so  that  it  may  possess  the  requisite 
xibility  to  adapt  safeguards  to  a  rapidly  develop- 
g  technology.  The  safeguards  that  have  been 
scussed  are  meant  only  to  be  indicative  of  the 
pes  of  safeguards  that  must  be  erected,  which 
ould  be  strengthened  and  never  weakened. 
There  is  one  more  theme  that  I  must  emphasize, 
imely  that  the  Commission's  recommendations 
nstitute  an  integrated  and  indivisible  whole,  each 
irt  of  which  is  related  to,  and  dependent  upon 
e  others.  This  fact  is  stressed  in  the  Commis- 
on's  recommendations.  It  must  never  be  lost 
wht  of.  No  partial  plan  for  the  control  of  atomic 
tergy  can  be  effective,  or  should  be  accepted  by 
is  country. 

In  the  extended  debates  of  the  Atomic  Commis- 
on,  the  original  principles  of  the  United  States 
elegation  have  been  tested  and  the  outcome  shows 
iem  to  be  sound. 

We  believe  that  this  beginning,  translated  into 
ition,  may  begin  a  broad  program  to  govern 
eapons  of  mass  destruction.  In  fact,  it  could 
ren  include  other  armaments.  Were  such  a  sys- 
im  employed  effectively,  it  might  lead  us  into  a 
arless  age. 

I  know  how  near  to  your  heart  that  objective  is. 
know  the  peoples  of  the  world  are  yearning  for 
le  chance  to  live  and  work  with  dignity  and  with- 
it  fear,  in  Peace  and  Security. 
To  that  end  I  shall  hold  myself  ready  to  answer 
ly  call  you  may  make. 
Let  me  add  these  final  thoughts : 
I  see  no  reason  why  this  country  should  not  con- 
nue  the  making  of  bombs,  at  least  until  the  ratifi- 
ition  of  the  treaty. 

I  have  drawn  your  attention  before  to  the  neces- 
ty  of  preserving  the  atomic  secrets.  Particu- 
irly  is  this  wise  as  to  our  designs,  know-how, 
igineering  and  equipment.  The  McMahon  law 
irries  authority  for  this  protection.  If  this  au- 
lority  should  be  found  to  be  inadequate,  it  should 
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be  broadened  to  meet  any  needs,  until  a  treaty  is 
ratified  by  our  Senate. 

While  science  should  be  free,  it  should  not  be 
free  to  destroy  mankind. 

Our  gratitude  goes  to  you  for  the  opportunity 
of  service  you  have  given  us. 
With  warm  regard, 
Respectfully, 

Bernard  M.  Baruch 


January  4, 194-7. 
Dear  Mr.  Baruch  : 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  handed  me  your  letter 
of  resignation  as  the  Representative  of  the  United 
States  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

At  first  I  was  reluctant  to  accept  the  resignation. 
However,  upon  reflection,  I  have  to  agree  with  the 
correctness  of  the  conclusions  stated  in  your  letter. 
The  recent  action  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  placed  the  responsibility  for  the 
consideration  of  disarmament  proposals  primarily 
upon  the  Security  Council,  where  Senator  Austin 
will  represent  the  United  States.  I  am  impressed 
by  the  fact  that,  with  one  exception,  the  govern- 
ments represented  on  the  Security  Council  have 
the  same  representatives  on  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

I  know  how  tremendously  interested  you  have 
been  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  task  assigned 
you,  and  when  you  tell  me  that  you  believe  your 
task  is  completed  and  that  the  work  should  now 
be  taken  over  by  Senator  Austin,  I  accept  your 
decision. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you  most  heartily  on  hav- 
ing secured  the  acceptance  by  the  Commission  of 
the  United  States  proposal.  It  is  inevitable  that 
members  of  the  Commission  representing  many 
governments  should  have  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  the  best  approach  to  a  solution  of  this  problem. 
That  our  proposal  should  finally  be  accepted  by  a 
vote  of  ten  to  nothing,  with  two  states  abstaining, 
is  a  tribute  to  the  fairness  of  our  proposal.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  convincing  evidence  of  your  skill 
and  patience  in  presenting  the  proposal. 

I  wish  you  would  extend  to  those  who  have  been 
associated  with  you  in  this  most  important  service 
my  sincere  appreciation  of  their  efforts.  Your 
own  efforts  in  this  matter  only  furnish  additional 
evidence  of  your  unselfish  devotion  to  your  country. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  TO  MR.  BARUCH 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  January  4] 

January  4,  19^7. 

Dear  B.  M. : 

Referring  to  your  note  enclosing  copy  of  your 
letter  of  resignation,  I  have  today  handed  your 
letter  to  the  President. 

When  I  urged  you  to  accept  the  appointment  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  I  realized  the 
difficulties  of  the  task.  At  the  same  time,  I  real- 
ized that  with  your  service  in  two  wars  you  were 
deeply  and  sincerely  interested  in  any  proposal 
affecting  the  security  of  our  country  and  any  pro- 
posal to  promote  peace.  The  intelligent  and 
courageous  manner  in  which  you  have  represented 
the  United  States  on  the  Commission  is  respon- 


sible for  the  general  acceptance  of  the  United 
States  proposal. 

Now  that  you  have  completed  this  phase  of  the 
work,  I  must  agree  that  you  are  right  in  conclud- 
ing that  in  as  much  as  the  subject  of  disarmament 
will  hereafter  be  the  primary  duty  of  Senatoi 
Austin  on  the  Security  Council,  it  is  wise  that  he 
should  also  serve  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. 

You  and  the  gentlemen  associated  with  you,  wh( 
have  followed  your  example  of  serving  the  Govern 
ment  without  compensation,  are  entitled  to  anc 
I  am  sure  will  receive  the  thanks  of  a  gratefu 
people. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  F.  Byrnes 


General  Assembly  Resolution  on  Information  on 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  Nations 

LETTER  FROM  THE  SECRETARY-GENERAL  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  SECURITY  COUNCIL1 


SO  December  191fi. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  the  following 
resolution  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  at  its 
sixty-third  plenary  meeting  held  on  14  December 
1946: 

"Information  on  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
Nations 
The  General  Assembly, 
Desirous  of  implementing,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, the  resolution  of  the  14  December 
1946  on  the  Principles  governing  the  Reg- 
ulation and  Reduction  of  Armaments ; 
Calls  Upon  the  Security  Council  to  deter- 


1  Security  Council  Document  S/230,  Dec.  30,  1946. 


mine,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  information 
which  the  States  Members  should  be  called 
upon  to  furnish,  in  order  to  give  effect  to 
this  resolution." 
I  have  the  honour  to  request  you  to  be  so  goo 
as  to  bring  this  resolution  to  the  attention  of  tl 
Security  Council. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 

Trygve  Lie 
Secretary-General 

The  Honourable  Herschel  V.  Johnson 
President  of  the  Security  Council 
250  West  Fifty-seventh  Street 
New  York,  New  York 
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irticipation  in  Conference  To  Consider  Establishment  of 
sgional  Advisory  Commission  for  Non-Self-Governing 
jrritories  in  South  Pacific 


[Released  to  the  press  January  4] 

Hie  United  States  has  accepted  an  invitation  ex- 
ided  by  the  Governments  of  Australia  and  New 
aland  to  attend  a  conference  to  be  convened  at 
nberra,  Australia,  on  January  28,  1947  to  con- 
er  the  establishment  of  a  regional  advisory 
nmission     for     non-self-governing     territories 
ated  in  the  Pacific  south  of  the  equator  and  east 
and  including  Netherland  New  Guinea.     The 
ited   States   is  responsible   for  the   adminis- 
tion  of  American  Samoa  (population,  16,000) 
I  a  number  of  sparsely  populated  or  uninhabited 
mds  in  that  area.     The  Governments  of  France, 
i  Netherlands,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
i  also  responsible  for  the  administration  of  non- 
f-governing  territories  within  the  area  to  be 
ered  by  the  proposed  commission,  have  also  been 
ited  to  attend  the  conference, 
rhe   proposed    commission    would    provide    a 
ans  whereby  these  Governments  might  cooper- 
more  closely  with  one  another  to  promote  the 
ial,  economic,   and   educational   advancement 
the  inhabitants  of  their  island  territories  in  the 
ith  Pacific.    Establishment  of  such  a  commis- 
ti  would  accord  with  the  spirit  of  chapter  XI  of 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  in  particular 
h  article  73(d)   relating  to  international  co- 
jration  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  that  chapter, 
rhe  inhabitants  in  this  vast  region  number  ap- 
iximately  2,000,000  and,  despite  certain  cultural 
'erences,  have  many  common  problems  which 
y  be  more  effectively  and  economically  solved 
ough  intergovernmental  action.     Among  pos- 
ie  subjects  for  such  action  are :  collaboration  in 
sarch   in   the   biological,   natural,    and   social 
snces;  development  of  common  facilities  for 
3her  training  and  medical  training ;  cooperation 
developing  transportation  and  communication 
ilities;  improving  labor  conditions;  and  other- 
e  promoting  the  economic  and  social  advance- 
it  of  the  local  inhabitants.    The  United  States 
concurred  in  the  view  of  the  host  Governments 
t  the  proposed  commission  should  not  be  em_ 
rered  to  deal  in  any  way  with  political  matters 
fvith  questions  of  defense  or  security. 
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It  is  expected  that  the  experience  of  the  Carib- 
bean Commission  will  be  drawn  upon  in  drafting 
the  organization  and  functions  of  the  proposed 
commission  for  the  South  Pacific,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  all  of  the  members  of  the 
Caribbean  Commission  (the  United  States,  France, 
the  Netherlands,  and  the  United  Kingdom  Govern- 
ments) will  be  eligible  for  membership  in  the 
South  Pacific  Commission.  It  is  recalled  that  the 
Caribbean  Commission  consists  of  four  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  each  member  Government, 
meets  twice  a  year,  is  served  by  a  central  Secre- 
tariat located  in  the  Caribbean,  and  has  affiliated 
with  it  a  Research  Council  and  West  Indian  Con- 
ference. The  Conference  is  noteworthy  since  it 
provides  a  regular  means  of  consultation  among 
representatives  of  the  non-self-governing  terri- 
tories of  the  Caribbean  on  matters  of  common  in- 
terest and  concern  which  lie  within  the  terms  of 
reference  of  the  Commission. 

The  holding  of  such  regional  conferences  of 
representatives  of  non-self-governing  territories 
accords  with  the  general  spirit  of  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  on  December  14,  1946. 

The  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Canberra 
Conference  will  be  composed  as  follows : 

Delegate 

Robert  Butler,  United  States  Ambassador  to  Australia 

Principal  Adviser 

Capt.  Harold  A.  Houser,  U.  S.  N.,  Governor  of  American 

Samoa  and  representative  of  the  Navy  Department 
Advisers 

James  Frederick  Green,  Associate  Chief,  Division  of 
Dependent  Area  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Roy  E.  James,  Division  of  Territories  and  Island  Pos- 
sessions, Department  of  the  Interior 

Abbot  L.  Moffat,  Chief,  Division  of  Southeast  Asian 
Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Arthur  L.  Richards,  Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  British 
Commonwealth  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Secretary 

Emil  J.  Sady,  Division  of  Dependent  Area  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State 
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Resignation  of  John  G.  Winant  as  U.S.  Representative  on  ECOSOC 


EXCHANGE  OF  LETTERS  BETWEEN  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  MR.  WINANT 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  January  2] 

December  19, 1946. 
Dear  Mr.  President  : 

At  the  time  of  the  first  assembly  meeting  in 
London  in  January  1946  when  I  was  serving  as 
Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  you  asked  me  if 
I  would  also  represent  the  United  States  at  the 
preliminary  meeting  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council.  I  did  this  and  when  I  resigned  from 
the  London  post,  you  and  Mr.  Byrnes  asked  me  to 
continue  as  the  United  States  Representative  on 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

We  have  completed  the  third  meeting  of  the 
Council  and  the  recommendations  made  by  it  to 
the  second  General  Assembly  were,  in  large 
measure,  adopted  by  the  Assembly  at  its  session 
which  closed  last  week.  The  organization  of  the 
Council  has  been  established,  the  coordination  of 
the  Council  with  the  Specialized  Agencies  is  almost 
completed  and  Commissions  have  been  created  in 
the  major  economic  and  social  fields,  appointments 
to  them  filled  and  confirmed,  and  the  Commissions 
are  now  functioning. 

It  was  my  hope  to  continue  with  the  Council 
until  this  work  had  been  accomplished.  I  would 
therefore  now  respectfully  request  that  you  accept 
my  resignation.  It  is  nearly  ten  years  ago  that  I 
accepted  service  in  the  foreign  field  and  I  would 
like  to  be  free  to  pick  up  life  again  as  a  private 
citizen  in  my  own  country. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  courtesies  which  you 
and  Secretary  Byrnes  have  shown  me.  It  has  been 
a  privilege  to  collaborate  with  the  Under  Secretary, 
Mr.  William  Clayton,  who  has  had  direct  charge 
in  the  State  Department  of  the  economic  and  social 
program  advanced  by  the  United  States  Delegation 
in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  Other  de- 
partments have  greatly  contributed  to  the  success 
of  our  joint  efforts. 


I  would  also  like  to  say  that  it  is  a  matter  c 
genuine  regret  that  this  decision  will  mean  thi 
I  will  not  have  the  opportunity  to  continue  1 
work  with  Senator  Austin  who  is  both  a  neighbc 
and  a  friend. 

Thank  you  for  making  it  possible  for  me  to  ta] 
part  in  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  which  hi 
been  so  well  begun  and  which  holds  such  promi 
for  the  future  of  mankind. 
Sincerely, 

John  Gilbert  Winant 


January  2,  194-7. 

Dear  Mr.  Winant  : 

I  have  read  carefully  your  letter  of  Deceml 
nineteenth  and  note  the  considerations  wh: 
prompt  your  desire  to  relinquish  work  as  Unil 
States  Representative  on  the  Economic  and  Soc 
Council.  The  work  of  organization  and  coor 
nation  in  which  you  assisted  being  almost  cc 
pleted,  I  feel  that  in  justice  to  you  I  should  com; 
with  your  request.  Accordingly,  I  accept  y 
resignation  effective  at  the  close  of  business 
January  10,  1947. 

I  regret  to  have  you  leave  the  service  of 
Government.  For  almost  a  decade  you  h 
served  with  distinction  in  various  posts  of 
sponsibility  both  at  home  and  abroad  and  by  t 
service  have  earned  the  right  to  return  to  prh 
pursuits.  I  am  sure  that  both  Secretary  Claj 
and  Senator  Austin  will  regret,  as  I  do,  the 
of  your  invaluable  counsel  and  cooperation. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  continued  health 
happiness, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Trtjivo 
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inference  of  UNESCO 


PRELIMINARY  REPORT  FROM  PARIS1 


rhe  General  Conference  of  UNESCO  ended  on 
cember  10.  Dr.  Julian  Huxley,  who  had  served 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  Preparatory  Cora- 
ssion,  was  elected  Director-General.  Archibald 
icLeish  of  the  American  Delegation,  chairman 
the  Drafting  Subcommittee  of  the  Program 
mmittee,  presented  a  consolidated  report  on  the 
>gram,  which  was  adopted. 
Charged  with  the  substantive  work  of  the  Con- 
ence,  the  Commissions  on  Reconstruction  and 
habilitation,  on  Program,  and  the  Commission 
Finance,  Administration,  Legal  and  External 
ations  submitted  programs  for  1947  prepared 
their  various  subcommittees  which  were  ap- 
jved  with  little  change.  All  commissions  and 
commissions  of  the  Conference  recommended 
it  the  Secretariat  aid  where  possible  and  collab- 
ite  and  cooperate  with  the  specialized  agencies 
the  United  Nations  and  with  recognized  volun- 
y  international  institutions  and  stimulate  and 
courage  the  activities  of  voluntary  national  or- 
nizations.     Summaries  of  their  reports  follow : 

mmission  on  Reconstruction  and  Rehabilitation 

rhe  Commission  recommended  that  a  special 
mmittee  on  Reconstruction,  Rehabilitation  and 
ualization  be  created.  Raising  funds,  procur- 
j  educational  materials  and  equipment,  and  de- 
oping  training  programs  for  educational  per- 
mel  were  mentioned  as  its  specific  objectives, 
untries  receiving  funds  and  materials  will 
•n  them  over  to  a  national  authority  for  dis- 
bution.  Only  projects  of  immediate  import- 
:e,  requiring  prompt  action,  will  be  financed 
•ectly  by  the  UNESCO  budget  while  funds  re- 
ved  from  other  sources  will  be  placed  in  a 
mrate  category  and  administered  by  the  special 
nmittee. 
rhe  activities  approved  by  the  commission  were : 

(1)  UNESCO  will  serve  as  the  central  agency 
an  extensive  fund-raising  campaign.  It  will 
'mulate  relief  proposals,  secure  contributions, 


make  arrangements  to  distribute  supplies,  and 
stimulate  the  national  commissions  and  voluntary 
organizations  to  cooperate  in  these  activities. 

This  section  of  the  international  secretariat  is 
to  supply  pamphlets,  reports,  photographs,  posters, 
graphs,  films,  newsletters,  statistical  data,  and 
histories  to  aid  in  the  campaign  to  raise  funds.  It 
should  call  conferences  of  relief  agencies  and  if 
necessary  facilitate  the  travel  of  qualified  repre- 
sentatives of  voluntary  relief  organizations  and 
maintain  UNESCO  representatives  in  the  field. 

(2)  For  needy  areas  UNESCO  will  publish 
materials  having  a  direct  value  to  schools  and 
institutions,  seeking  fellowships  for  qualified  lead- 
ers in  these  areas,  and  arrange  for  specialists  to 
conduct  educational  seminars  and  workshops  in 
war-torn  sectors.  It  may  underwrite  the  cost  of 
a  few  "pilot"  projects.  For  the  summer  of  1947 
it  will  promote  youth  service  camps  in  cooperation 
with  student  organizations. 

(3)  UNESCO  will  set  up  immediately  a  limited 
reserve  fund  or  revolving  fund  to  purchase  surplus 
war  property,  especially  scientific  apparatus,  and 
pay  for  transporting  goods  in  emergencies. 

Resolutions  were  passed  to  cooperate  with  the 
World  Health  Organization  and  with  the  United 
Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council  in  continu- 
ing the  UNRRA  work  for  children  and  the 
UNRRA  fellowship  training  program.  Close  re- 
lations between  children  and  youth  in  donor  and 
receiving  countries  were  proposed.  The  govern- 
ments of  devastated  countries  will  send  concrete 
information  on  their  country's  most  urgent  needs 
and  report  activities  of  their  international  volun- 
tary organizations,  and  donor  countries  will  report 
on  the  progress  of  their  contribution  to  UNESCO. 

Program  Commission 

The  Program  Commission  reported  its  summary 
findings  by  subcommittees  as  follows : 

•Prepared  by  the  UNESCO  Relations  Staff,  Office  of 
International  Information  and  Cultural  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State. 
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Education 

(1)  For  education  in  international  understand- 
ing a  study  is  to  be  made  of  the  present  activities 
along  these  lines  in  primary  and  secondary  schools 
and  colleges  in  consultation  with  a  panel  of  ex- 
perts; current  training  in  institutions  of  higher 
learning  will  be  surveyed ;  and  a  seminar  will  be 
established  for  teachers  under  35  years  of  age. 

Other  immediate  activities  are  to  be  the  publica- 
tion of  a  yearbook,  formation  of  a  committee  on 
educational  statistics,  establishment  of  a  clearing 
house  for  the  international  exchange  of  persons 
and  assistance  to  international  relations  clubs. 

(2)  In  its  long-term  work  for  international  un- 
derstanding the  Secretariat,  aided  by  a  panel  of 
experts,  will  begin  in  1947  to  help  establish  mini- 
mum fundamental  education  for  all  persons 
throughout  the  world  and  start  the  collection  of 
data  on  adult  education  from  member  states.  To 
improve  teaching  textbooks  and  teaching  mate- 
rials for  international  understanding,  the  Secre- 
tariat will  establish  a  clearing  house  for  revising 
textbooks,  help  formulate  a  code  of  ethics,  call  a 
world  conference,  and  encourage  bilateral  agree- 
ments between  member  states.  The  Secretariat 
will  also  seek  to  improve  the  status  of  the  teaching 
profession  generally. 

A  committee  of  experts  in  health  education,  in 
cooperation  with  the  World  Health  Organization, 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  International 
Labor  Organization,  etc.,  will  be  appointed.  The 
plight  of  handicapped  children  in  war-devastated 
countries  will  be  studied ;  youth  service  camps  in 
these  areas  were  endorsed  because  of  their  educa- 
tional merits.  The  problem  of  reeducation  in  for- 
mer enemy  countries,  the  circulation  of  an  inter- 
national education  newsletter,  and  the  designation 
of  January  1  as  World  Peace  Day  are  referred  to 
the  Secretariat  for  further  consideration.  Action 
is  also  postponed  on  the  education  of  youth  along 
general  technical  and  professional  lines. 

Mass  Communications 

UNESCO  will  appoint  three  commissions  to 
study  the  needs  of  countries  in  which  war  has 
caused  the  loss  or  shortage  of  personnel,  equip- 
ment, or  raw  materials  and  to  report  within  six 
months  on  immediate  measures  for  improvement. 

The  Secretariat  will  facilitate  through  fellow- 
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ships  the  pooling  of  experience  by  an  international 
exchange  of  instructors  and  trainees.  It  will  co- 
operate with  the  Freedom  of  Information  sub- 
commission  under  the  United  Nations  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  in  the  preparation  of  a  report 
on  the  obstacles  to  the  free  flow  of  information  and 
ideas. 

A  committee  of  experts  is  to  be  appointed  to 
study  proposals  for  a  world-wide  network.  It 
will  have  a  program  committee  and  will  study  the 
possibility  of  collecting  materials  for  the  use  of 
those  national  or  international  radio  facilities 
which  become  available  to  UNESCO.  The  press 
and  films  will  be  surveyed  to  determine  the  extent 
range,  and  trend  of  production  and  distribution 
and  the  nature  and  degree  of  public  usage.  Tele- 
communications and  postal  services  are  to  be  in- 
vestigated to  show  how  their  coverage  can  be  ex- 
tended and  how  the  cost  of  services  to  the  press  and 
radio  by  cable,  wireless,  and  airmail  can  be  reduced 
UNESCO  will  also  establish  a  committee  tc 
study  and  formulate  recommendations  on  the  re 
sponsibilities  of  UNESCO  in  the  copyright  field 
It  will  request  the  national  commissions  to  sent 
by  March  1,  1947,  their  observations  on  copyrigh 
matters  and  may  cooperate  with  the  Belgian  Gov 
ernment  on  the  proposed  copyright  confereno 
during  1947,  if  the  committee  so  recommends. 

UNESCO  will  collect  ideas  of  international  sig 
nificance  and  cooperate  with  experts  in  selectin] 
a  major  theme  of  world  interest  for  films,  radi 
programs,  and  press  features.  It  will  either  oi 
ganize  or  stimulate  the  organization  of  an  intei 
national  forum  of  press  and  radio. 

The  Secretariat  will  invite  member  and  nor 
member  states  to  sign  a  convention  facilitating  tl 
international  circulation  of  visual  and  auditor 
materials  and  their  importation  without  duty  c 
quantitative  restrictions.  It  will  stimulate  til 
production  generally  of  international  periodica 
and  draw  attention  of  the  press  to  accurate  sourci 
of  information.  It  will  also  assist  in  the  f  ormatic 
of  an  international  film  council  and  encouraj 
national  visual  councils  or  institutes. 

UNESCO  will  assist  in  drawing  the  attentk 
of  film  producers  to  what  is  required  in  films  £ 
educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  purposes. 

Natural  Science 

The  Amazon  study  of  tropical  areas  and  ti 
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tritional-science  field  project  for  India,  China, 
d  the  Amazon  will  be  given  the  highest  prior- 
.  The  Secretariat  has  been  instructed  to  meet 
)  needs  of  devastated  areas  for  scientific  ap- 
ratus  and  equipment,  where  possible,  through 
rchases  of  war  surpluses. 

Field  offices  to  assist  local  scientists  in  raising 
ing  standards  of  non-industrialized  peoples 
11  be  set  up,  starting  in  China,  India,  the  Middle 
st,  and  Latin  America.  UNESCO  will  cooper- 
i  with  the  International  Council  of  Scientific 
lions,  and  the  creation  of  international  advisory 
rineering  and  medical  councils  will  be  en- 
iraged. 

Specific  projects  include  the  improvement  of 
entific  literature;  preparation  for  a  world 
igress  to  consider  rationalization  of  scientific 
blication  and  abstracting;  the  promotion  of 
otolithographs,  reproductions,  microfilms,  and 
otostat  services;  and  the  establishment  of  uni- 
•m  scientific  terminology.  Grants-in-aid  and 
>  assignment  of  experts  to  national  institutions ; 
i  operation  of  a  scientific-apparatus  informa- 
n  bureau ;  and  the  circulation  of  scientific  films 
•  research,  teaching,  and  popularization  are 
ler  activities  proposed. 

rhe  Secretariat  will  explore  the  possibilities  for 
ablishing  new  international  scientific  labora- 
ies,  observatories,  and  stockrooms  for  pure 
)stances,  new  materials,  radio-active  isotopes, 
.  It  will  begin  the  compilation  of  a  world 
;ister  of  scientific  institutions  and  scientists  and 
11  take  the  responsibility  for  the  completion  of 
i  UNRRA  fellowship  program.  And  as  a  con- 
uing  service  the  Secretariat  will  inform  the 
blic  in  all  countries  of  new  scientific  documents 
1  will  outline  their  bearings  on  international 
1  social  relations. 

Hal  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Humanities 
'.n  the  field  of  the  social  sciences,  UNESCO 
1  prepare  a  world  inventory  of  research  re- 
:rces  and  explore  the  feasibility  of  publishing  a 
rbook,  abstracts,  and  bibliographies, 
lome  and  community  planning  will  be  ap- 
•ached  in  consultation  with  the  Economic  and 
;ial  Council  and  in  collaboration  with  the 
ional  commissions.  International  study  cen- 
3  are  approved,  and  a  small  group  of  experts 
1  study  and  report  on  methods  of  international 
janization.    A  study  of  the  tensions  crucial  to 
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peace,  in  their  relationship  to  nationalism,  inter- 
nationalism, population  and  technological  prog- 
ress, will  be  initiated  in  1947.  The  study  of 
national  judicial  systems  and  international  law  to 
acquaint  the  general  public  with  the  rules  of  law 
will  be  explored. 

In  philosophy  the  subcommittee  recommends  the 
centralization  of  correspondence  exchanged 
between  universities,  philosophical  societies,  and 
philosophers;  help  to  the  International  Institute 
of  Philosophy  in  publishing  an  international 
bibliography  of  philosophy  and  in  developing  a 
card  index  of  articles  in  philosophical  reviews. 
In  cooperation  with  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mission of  the  Rights  of  Man  the  Secretariat  will 
organize  an  international  conference  to  decide 
upon  principles  basic  to  a  modern  declaration  of 
the  rights  of  man. 

In  humanistic  studies  the  Secretariat  will 
explore  basic  principles  of  action  and  set  up 
special  commissions  to  recommend  concrete  pro- 
posals. In  conjunction  with  a  permanent  com- 
mittee of  linguists  the  Secretariat  will  consider 
creating  a  documentation  center  for  linguistic 
questions.  It  will  prepare  an  agreement  with  the 
International  Union  of  Academies  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  humanistic  studies  hitherto  prepared 
and  published  in  Germany.  The  Secretariat  will 
also  investigate  means  for  reprinting  classical 
texts  and  inquire  into  the  place  that  studies  of  the 
past  occupy  in  present-day  education. 

The  Creative  Arts 

UNESCO  should  study  the  role  of  the  creative 
arts  in  education  at  all  levels,  including  profes- 
sional schools.  Information  services,  central  ex- 
change for  artistic  products  and  persons,  world- 
wide circulation  of  products  in  reproduction  as 
well  as  in  original  form,  international  festivals 
and  conferences,  and  experimentation  with  new 
techniques  in  teaching  creative  arts  will  be  organ- 
ized. The  Secretariat  should  help  artists  to  obtain 
tools,  methods,  and  materials,  and  should  initiate 
the  recording  of  folklore  and  the  study  of  the 
preservation  of  native  arts  and  culture.  The  Con- 
ference resolved  that:  UNESCO  will  take  such 
measures  as  are  open  to  it  under  its  constitution  to 
protect  and  defend  the  freedom  of  the  artist 
wherever  it  is  put  in  danger. 
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In  the  field  of  literature  the  Secretariat  will  set 
up  a  translation  office,  encourage  a  bibliography  of 
translations,  list  works  suitable  for  translation, 
maintain  an  active  file  of  translations,  and  create 
an  international  literary  pool  to  supply  magazines 
and  newspapers  with  material  for  publication. 
UNESCO  will  stimulate,  or  undertake  itself  if 
necessary,  the  publication  of  an  anthology  of  suf- 
fering and  resistance. 

The  theater,  including  the  ballet  and  opera, 
should  be  placed  on  equal  footing  with  other  crea- 
tive arts,  and  UNESCO  will  call  an  interna- 
tional meeting  of  theater  experts  to  found  an  in- 
ternational theatrical  institution  independent  of 
UNESCO  and  supported  by  private  national 
branches  and  centers.  A  committee  will  be  named 
in  collaboration  with  mass  communication  to  rec- 
ommend to  member  states  a  reduction  in  postal 
rates,  transport  charges,  students'  fares  and  other 
services  which  would  encourage  the  work  and  ex- 
change of  creative  arts  and  artists. 
Libraries  and  Museums 

The  rehabilitation  of  libraries,  museums,  and 
archives  is  the  first  immediate  consideration  of  this 
subcommission  of  UNESCO. 

The  Secretariat  will  stimulate  scientific,  cultural, 
and  educational  activities  for  adults  and  children 
in  public  libraries  and  museums  throughout  the 
world.  It  will  help  in  the  protection,  rehabilita- 
tion, and  restoration  of  sites,  museums,  collections, 
documents,  and  objects  affected  by  the  war;  to 
these  ends  it  will  set  up  an  inventory  and  create 
funds  for  outside  contribution. 

The  Secretariat  will  encourage  free  access  to  all 
museums,  sites,  and  collections,  and  will  establish 
an  international  clearing  house  for  publications 
and  arrange  for  the  distribution  of  existing  stock- 
piles of  books  in  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  and 
England.  It  will  also  fill  in  serious  gaps  in  public 
collections  and  encourage  the  creation  of  a 
national  lending  library  in  each  country  to  be 
part  of  an  international  lending  system  serviced 
by  UNESCO. 

A  working  center  is  to  be  established  to  coordi- 
nate international  bibliographical  services;  en- 
courage or  undertake  publication  of  bibliographies 
of  union  catalogs,  indexes,  abstracts;  and  encour- 
age uniform  terminology.  Additional  projects 
will  include  the  exchange  of  personnel,  the  con- 
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tinuation  of  the  work  of  the  International  Mu- 
seums Office  of  the  International  Institute  of  In- 
tellectual Cooperation,  the  study  of  library  and 
museum  techniques,  the  study  of  current  publish- 
ing problems,  and  the  encouragement  of  an  inter- 
national organization  of  professional  archivists. 

Finally,  the  establishment  of  a  library  for  the 
UNESCO  Secretariat  has  been  recommended  and 
referred  to  the  Executive  Board  for  the  necessarj 
increase  in  budget  funds. 

Commission  on  Finance,  Administration,  Legal 
and  External  Relations 

A  budget  of  $6,000,000  was  adopted  for  the  yea: 
1947,  and  a  revolving  fund  of  $3,000,000  wa 
authorized. 

There  was  considerable  debate  on  this  figurc- 
David  Hardman  of  the  British  Delegation  pre 
posed  an  increase  of  a  million  and  a  half  dollars 
saying,  "We  should  be  betraying  our  trust  if,  a 
the  very  outset  of  UNESCO's  career,  a  move  wei 
made  to  reduce  its  financial  resources  to  a  poii 
below  what  we  believe  necessary  to  put  into  execi 
tion  its  approved  program." 

William  Benton  of  the  American  Delegation  n 
plied  that  this  higher  figure  ignored  the  recon 
mendation  made  by  the  Conference  for  strean 
lining  the  program  and  that  full  use  must  be  mac 
of  temporary  employees,  working  groups,  and  tl 
staff  loaned  by  governments  and  universities.  I 
added  that  UNESCO  would  win  support  mo 
effectively  by  an  economical  and  prudent  progra 
in  the  first  year. 

France  then  proposed  that  the  figure  be  increasi 
$550,000,  with  this  amount  to  be  spent  exclusive 
on  relief  and  rehabilitation.  Mr.  Benton  warm 
against  creating  the  false  impression  th 
UNESCO  was  handling  direct  relief  and  point 
out  that  American  private  sources  had  donat 
much  larger  sums  than  UNESCO  could  possit 

obtain. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  revolving  fund  * 
Benton  stated  he  could  not  commit  the  Unit 
States  Congress,  and  other  delegates  made  simi 
comments  in  regard  to  their  governments.  I 
chairman  of  the  session  ended  the  discussion 
saying  that  all  votes  on  the  budget  were  subject 
this  reservation. 
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alendar  of  Meetings 


i  Sess.on  as  of  January  5,  1947  2 

ir  Eastern  Commission 


nited  Nations: 

Security  Council 

Military  Staff  Committee 

Commission  on  Atomic  Energy 

UNRRA-  Intergovernmental  Committee  on  Refugees  (IGCR): 

Joint  Planning  Committee 
Telecommunications  Advisory  Committee 

erman  External  Property  Negotiations: 

With  Portugal  (Saf ehaven) 

With  Spain • 

:ter- Allied  Trade  Board  for  Japan 

A.O:  Preparatory    Commission    To    Study    World    Food    Board 
Proposals 

.ter-Allied  Reparation  Agency  (IARA) :  Meetings  od  Conflicting 
Custodial  Claims 

[CAO:  Rules    of   the    Air   and    Air    Traffic    Control    Practices 
Division 

sheduled  January -March  1947 

eeting  of  Medical  and  Statistical  Commissions  of  Inter- American 
Committee  on  Social  Security 

[CAO: 

Divisional 
Personnel  Licensing  Division 


Washington 


Lake  Success 

Lake  Success 

Lake  Success 

Washington  and  Lake  Success 


Lake  Success , 


Lisbon.    .    . 
Madrid    .    . 

Washington 

Washington 


Brussels 


Montreal. 


Washington 


Montreal 


Feb.  26 

Mar.  25 
Mar.  25 
June  14 
July  25 

Nov.  10 

Sept.  3 
Nov.  12 

Oct.  24 

Oct.  28 

Nov.  6 
Dec.  3 


Jan.  6-11 


Jan.  7 


1  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State. 
1  Dates  continuous  from  1946. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings— Continued 


Aeronautical  Maps  and  Charts  Division  .    .    . 

Accident  Investigation  Division 

Airworthiness  Division 

Airline  Operating  Practices  Division 

Regional 

South  Pacific  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting 


Twelfth  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference 

Second  Pan  American  Conference  on  Sanitary  Education 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers:  Meeting  of  Deputies  .  . 
International  Wheat  Council 


United  Nations: 

Economic  and  Social  Council 

Drafting   Committee   of   International   Trade   Organization, 

Preparatory  Committee 

Economic  and  Employment  Commission 

Social  Commission 

Subcommission  on  Economic  Reconstruction  of  Devastated 

Areas,  Working  Group  for  Europe  (tentative) 

Human  Rights  Commission 

Statistical  Commission 

Population  Commission 

Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women 

Subcommission  on  Economic  Reconstruction  of  Devastated 

Areas,  Working  Group  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East 

Transport  and  Communications  Commission 

Non-Governmental  Organizations  Committee 

ECOSOC:  Fourth  Session  of 

Meeting  of  Experts  on  Passport  and  Frontier  Formalities  .    .    . 

Regional  Advisory  Commission  for  Non-Self-Governing  Territories 
in  the  South  and  Southwest  Pacific,  Conference  for  the 
Establishment  of 

ILO: 

Industrial  Committee  on  Petroleum  Production  and  Refining  . 

101st  Session  of  the  Governing  Body 

Committee  on  Social  Policy  in  Dependent  Territories     .... 
Committee  of  Experts  on  the  Application  of  Conventions  .    .    . 

Industrial  Committee  on  Coal  Mining 

Industrial  Committee  on  Inland  Transport 


Signing  of  Peace  Treaties  for  Italy,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Rumania, 
and  Finland 


Red  Cross  Committee,  International 

Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 

Tuberculosis,  Seventh  Pan  American  Conference  on 

Health  Organization,   World    (WHO) :  Third  Session  of  Interim 
Commission 

European    Central    Inland    Transport    Organization    (ECITO) : 
Seventh  Session  of  the  Council 


Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 


Melbourne . 
Caracas  .  . 
Caracas  .  . 
London  .    . 

Washington 


Lake  Success . 

Lake  Success . 
Lake  Success 
Geneva   .    .    . 


Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 

Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 
Geneva.    .    . 


Canberra 


Los  Angeles . 
Geneva.  .  . 
London 
Geneva.  .  , 
Geneva.  .  , 
Geneva .    .    , 


Paris .    . 

Geneva 
Moscow 
Lima   . 
Geneva 


Paris 


Jan.  14 

Feb.  4 

Feb.  18 

Feb.  25 

Feb.  4 

Jan.  12-24 

Jan.  12-24 

Jan.  15-Feb. 

24 

Jan.  15 

Jan.  20-Feb. 

28 

Jan.  20-Feb. 

5 

Jan.  20-Feb. 

5 

Jan.  27-Feb. 

13 

Jan.  27-Feb. 

11 

Jan.  27-Feb. 

11 

Feb.  6-20 

Feb.  10 

Feb.  14 

Feb.  17-28 

Feb.  25-27 

Feb.  28 

Mar.  17 

Jan.  28 


Feb.  3-12 
Mar.  5-8 
Mar.  17-22 
Mar.  24-29 
Mar.  or  Apr. 
Mar.  or  Apr. 

Feb.  10 


Mar.  3-15 
Mar.  10 
Mar.  17-22 
Mar.  31 

March 
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IFTH    ASSEMBLY    OF    THE 
COMMISSION  OF  WOMEN1 


INTER-AMERICAN 


The  fifth  assembly  of  the  Inter- American  Com- 
nission  of  Women  was  held  at  Washington,  D.C., 
:rom  December  2  to  December  12,  1946.  The  21 
American  republics  were  represented :  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba, 
Dominican  Eepublic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador, 
juatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua, 
3anama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  United  States,  Uruguay, 
md  Venezuela.  This  was  the  first  time  since 
he  organization  of  the  Inter-American  Commis- 
ion  of  Women  in  1928  that  all  21  American  re- 
)ublics  were  represented. 

The  assembly  studied  and  approved  a  report  on 
he  position  of  women  of  the  American  republics 
n  their  respective  national  constitutions,  civil 
odes,  and  laws.  The  study  and  approval  of  this 
eport  was  undertaken  following  the  adoption  of 
i  resolution  at  the  Eighth  International  Confer- 
nce  of  American  States  at  Lima  in  1938  which 
•equired  that  such  a  report  on  the  status  of  women 
n  the  Americas  be  submitted  at  the  Ninth  Inter - 
lationl  Conference  of  American  States,  which  will 
le  held  at  Bogota,  Colombia,  in  December  of  this 
'ear. 

Another  important  matter  to  come  before  the 
nternational  Conference  of  American  States  will 
>e  the  presentation  by  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
5an  American  Union  of  the  constitution  and  by- 
aws  that  will  definitely  establish  the  position  of 
he  Inter-American  Commission  of  Women.  A 
Iraft  constitution  prepared  and  approved  by  the 
Commission  for  presentation  at  Bogota  would 
nake  the  Inter- American  Commission  of  Women 
m  integral  part  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  de- 
)endent  upon  its  Governing  Board. 

It  was  decided  that  the  chairman  and  vice  chair- 
nan  of  the  Commission,  together  with  other  dele- 
gates, should  visit  some  of  the  Latin  American  re- 
publics in  order  to  awaken  and  stimulate  the  in- 
erest  of  women  in  the  problems  that  the  Commis- 
iion  will  present  to  the  conference  at  Bogota," as 


well  as  to  unite  women  in  support  of  the  recom- 
mendations to  be  made  at  the  conference. 

The  Commission  agreed  to  create  an  emergency 
executive  committee  with  headquarters  at  the  Pan 
American  Union  building.  The  emergency  execu- 
tive committee  is  composed  of  delegates  residing 
in  Washington.  It  will  act  in  an  advisory  capacity 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Commission  on  any  prob- 
lems requiring  prompt  solution  which  may  be 
presented  in  the  period  between  assemblies. 

A  program  of  activities  was  approved,  which 
was  to  be  carried  out  by  the  delegates  in  their  own 
countries,  working  through  their  governments 
and  women's  organizations.  One  of  the  limited 
number  of  resolutions  approved  by  the  assembly 
pledged  the  members  of  the  Commission  to  work 
to  establish  the  principle  of  equal  pay  and  to 
raise  the  wages  of  women  on  low-paid  jobs. 

By  unanimous  vote  the  assembly  approved  a 
resolution  to  be  sent  to  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  requesting  that  a  bust  of 
the  late  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe,  the  great  Panamericanist, 
be  placed  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  as  an  abiding  tribute  to  his 
memory  and  to  his  work  in  uniting  the  Americas. 

With  respect  to  the  proposals  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Ninth  International  Conference  of  American 
States,  the  assembly  adopted  one  which  was  con- 
sidered basic,  namely :  To  insist  on  the  attainment 
of  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  women  in  the 
countries  in  which  these  rights  have  not  yet  been 
obtained.  On  this  subject,  the  prevailing  opinion 
was  that  the  creation  of  a  treaty  on  the  civil  and 
political  rights  of  women  should  be  requested  at 
this  forthcoming  conference.  It  is  believed  that 
the  recommendations  made  on  previous  occasions 
lacked  sufficient  strength.  Furthermore,  this 
opinion  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  world  has 
entered  into  a  period  of  internationalism  which 
annuls  the  former  concept  of  nationalism. 

An  important  resolution  was  passed  that  a 
request  be  made  to  the  United  Nations,  at  the  first 
meeting  of  its  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women 
(February  12  to  27,  1947,  Lake  Success),  for  con- 
sideration of  the  appropriate  means  for  consulta- 

1  Prepared  by  the  Division  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State,  in  collaboration  with  the  Women's 
Bureau,  Department  of  Labor. 
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tion,  coordination,  and  cooperation  through  which 
the  experience  and  information  of  the  Inter- Amer- 
ican Commission  of  Women  may  be  utilized  more 
effectively  and  thereby  make  the  fullest  contri- 
bution toward  the  common  goal  of  promoting 
women's  rights  throughout  the  world. 

In  compliance  with  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Chapultepec  conference 1 — concerning  the  creation 
of  a  "Women's  and  Children's  Charter"  by  the 
Inter- American  Commission  of  Women  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  American  International  Institute 
for  the  Protection  of  Childhood  and  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization — methods  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  Commission  in  commencing  this  work 
were  established. 

At  the  fifth  assembly  of  the  Inter-American 
Commission  of  Women  one  of  the  most  impressive 
features  was  the  evident  unity  of  purpose  of  a 
group  of  individuals  representing  different  coun- 
tries and  the  effective  integration  of  ideas  based 
on  faith,  freedom,  tolerance,  and  mutual  respect. 

A  list  of  the  delegates  to  the  Assembly  and  the 
countries  they  represented  is  given  below : 

Argentina,  Sra.  Maria  Esther  Luzuriaga  de  Desmaras, 
delegate;  Brazil,  Sra.  Leontina  Licinio  Cardosa,  dele- 
gate ;  Bolivia,  Sra.  Carmen  B.  de  Lozada,  delegate ;  Chile, 
Sra.  Marta  Vergara,  delegate;  Colombia,  Maria  Currea  de 
Aya,  delegate;  Costa  Rica  (Sra.  Angela  Acufia  de  Chac6n, 
delegate)2,  Srta.  Consuelo  Reyes,  substitute  delegate; 
Cuba,  Sra.  Elena  Mederos  de  Gonzales,  delegate ;  Domini- 
can Republic,  Srta.  Minerva  Barnardino,  delegate;  Ecua- 
dor, Sra.  Piedad  Castillo  de  Levi,  delegate;  El  Salvador, 
Srta.  Marta  Elena  Solano,  delegate;  Guatemala,  Srta. 
Guillermina  L6pez  Martinez,  delegate;  Haiti,  Madame 
Fortuna  Guery,  delegate ;  Honduras,  Dra.  Of elia  Mendoza 
de  Barret,  delegate ;  Mexico,  Sra.  Amalia  C.  de  Castillo 
Led6n,  delegate;  Nicaragua  (Sra.  Josef  a  T.  de  Aguerri, 
delegate)2,  Srta.  Olga  Nunez  Abaunza,  substitute  dele- 
gate ;  Panama,  Sra.  Esther  Neira  de  Calvo,  delegate ; 
Paraguay  (Srta.  Maria  Adela  Garcete  Speratti,  delegate)2, 


1  The  Chapultepec  conference  (Inter-American  Confer- 
ence on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace)  was  held  at  Mexico, 
D.F.,  Mexico,  from  Feb.  21  to  Mar.  8,  1945,  and  was  at- 
tended by  delegates  of  all  American  republics  with  the 
single  exception  of  Argentina. 

2 Did  not  attend  fifth  assembly;  country  represented  by 
substitute  delegate  or  observer  (as  indicated). 

*  Prepared  by  the  Division  of  International  Conferences 
in  collaboration  with  the  Shipping  Division,  Department 
of  State. 


Srta.  Delf ina  Jimenez,  observer ;  Peru,  Sra.  Zoila  Aurora 
Caceres,  delegate;  United  States,  Miss  Mary  M.  Cannon, 
delegate;  Uruguay  (Dra.  Sofia  A.  de  Demichelli,  dele- 
gate)2, Sra.  Ofelia  Machado  de  Benvenuto,  substitute 
delegate;  Venezuela,  Sra.  Isabel  Sanchez  de  Urdaneta, 
delegate. 

SIXTH  SESSION  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  ECITO' 

The  sixth  session  of  the  Council  of  the  European 
Central  Inland  Transport  Organization  (ECITO) 
was  held  at  Paris,  France,  on  December  18  and  19, 
1946.  The  participating  Governments  were  Bel- 
gium, Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  France,  Greece, 
Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Poland, 
United  Kingdom,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics,  United  States,  and  Yugoslavia.  The, 
United  States  Representative  at  the  meeting  was 
Paul  Porter,  Acting  Chief  of  the  Mission  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  London.  Mr.  Porter  was  assisted; 
by  J.  Russell  McClure,  ECITO  Liaison  Officer  on 
the  staff  of  the  American  Embassy,  Paris. 

One  of  the  major  problems  before  the  ECITO 
Council  was  that  of  the  restitution  of  rolling  stock 
to  the  owning  country.  A  proposed  plan  for  hold- 
ing a  special  restitution  conference  to  work  on 
this  complicated  problem  was  turned  down,  but! 
the  Council  agreed  that  arrangements  for  restitu-; 
tion  on  a  purely  technical  basis  would  be  discussed 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council  which  will  be 
held  at  Paris  in  March  1947.  The  determination  of 
ownership  was  considered  to  be  a  problem  to  be 
decided  above  the  level  of  ECITO,  and  whatever 
action  ECITO  would  take  on  restitution  would  be 
without  prejudice  to  ownership  rights  to  be  de- 
termined elsewhere. 

The  Council  recommended  that  governments 
and  authorities  concerned,  which  have  not  yet  done 
so,  should  forward  to  the  organization  authentic 
and  detailed  data  as  to  the  railway  stock  and  inland 
waterway  and  harbor  craft  located  in  territories 
under  their  authority  or  control  in  continental 
Europe. 

The  Council  passed  a  resolution  on  coal  trans- 
port requesting  that  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
Organization,  in  consultation  with  interested  par- 
ties, explore  practical  means  aimed  at  the  reduction 
of  cross-haulage,  particularly  in  the  movement  of 
coal.     The  Council  further  resolved  that  other 
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raffic  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  so  far  as  the 
:onomic  and  financial  requirements  of  the  various 
juntries  permit.  It  was  decided  that  the  capacity 
f  the  various  means  of  transport  should  be  in- 
reased  to  the  fullest  possible  extent :  (1)  by  giving 
ighest  priority  to  the  supply  of  raw  materials  re- 
uired  for  the  repair  of  rolling  stock  and  tugs ;  (2) 
y  facilitating  the  solution  of  such  major  problems 
3  labor  and  spare  parts;  (3)  by  considering  the 
dvisability  of  strengthening  and  renewing  wagon 
;ocks  by  the  adoption  of  appropriate  programs  of 
instruction  and  purchase;  (4)  by  endeavoring  to 
nd  remedies  for  the  financial  and  other  problems 
t  present  preventing  full  exploitation  of  and  f  ree- 
om  of  movement  on  waterways  as  a  means  of 
•ansport;  and  (5)  by  using  inland  waterways 
hen  it  is  not  entirely  justified  on  grounds  of  cost 
[•  for  technical  reasons. 

A  committee  of  the  Council  will  meet  on  Janu- 
ry  20, 1947,  to  study  the  desirability  of  establish- 
lg  a  coordinating  body  in  the  field  of  transport 
i  Europe  and  to  make  recommendations  as  to  the 
rganization  and  tasks  of  such  a  body. 

HE  INTERNATIONAL  WHEAT  COUNCIL » 

The  International  Wheat  Council  will  hold  its 
fteenth  session  in  Washington  on  January  15, 
)47  to  consider  a  complete  draft  of  an  interna- 
onal  wheat  agreement.  It  is  expected  that  rep- 
ssentatives  from  the  following  13  countries  will 
;tend  this  meeting:  Argentina,  Australia,  Bel- 
ium,  Brazil,  Canada,  China,  Denmark,  France, 
idia,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  the  United  King- 
3m,  and  the  United  States.  The  Government  of 
le  United  States  is  represented  on  the  Council 
j  Leslie  A.  Wheeler,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
lairman  of  the  International  Wheat  Council; 
eroy  K.  Smith,  Department  of  Agriculture; 
arl  C.  Farrington,  Department  of  Agriculture; 
id  Edward  G.  Cale,  Department  of  State. 
In  June  1942  the  Governments  of  Argentina, 
ustralia,  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
hited  States  approved  a  memorandum  of  agree- 
ent  regarding  international  trade  in  wheat  as 
first  step  toward  the  conclusion  of  a  compre- 
ssive wheat  agreement.2    The  memorandum  of 


agreement  brought  into  operation  for  the  war 
emergency  period  some  of  the  provisions  described 
in  a  draft  convention  which  accompanied  the 
memorandum.  These  arrangements  dealt  with  the 
establishment  of  an  International  Wheat  Council ; 
the  immediate  establishment  of  a  pool  of  wheat  for 
intergovernmental  relief  in  war-stricken  indigent 
areas;  and,  pending  the  determination  of  more 
comprehensive  international  arrangements,  an 
obligation  upon  the  four  exporting  countries  to 
take  such  steps  as  might  be  necessary  to  insure 
that  a  further  accumulation  of  stocks  should  not 
create  insoluble  problems  for  a  future  conference. 

The  International  Wheat  Council  has,  since  its 
first  session  on  August  3,  1942,  kept  under  review 
the  rapidly  changing  developments  in  interna- 
tional trade  in  wheat.  Consequent  upon  these 
changes,  the  Council  recognized  in  September  1945 
the  necessity  of  revising  certain  provisions  of  the 
memorandum  of  agreement  and  the  advisability  of 
broadening  membership  of  the  Council  by  invit- 
ing other  wheat-importing  and  wheat-exporting 
countries  to  participate  in  its  work.  Accordingly, 
the  Governments  of  Belgium,  Brazil,  China,  Den- 
mark, France,  India,  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands 
joined  the  Council  at  its  session  on  July  15,  1946. 
At  the  same  time  a  preparatory  committee  was  es- 
tablished, comprising  representatives  of  each  of 
the  13  member  governments,  for  the  purpose  of 
revising  the  draft  convention  for  submission  to  an 
international  wheat  conference. 

The  preparatory  committee  met  at  frequent  in- 
tervals during  the  period  from  July  17  to  Decem- 
ber 9, 1946  and  twice  reported  to  the  Council.  The 
Council  at  its  meeting  in  December  1946  agreed 
to  consider  at  its  forthcoming  fifteenth  session  a 
complete  draft  of  an  international  wheat  agree- 
ment. It  was  also  decided  that,  subject  to  recon- 
sideration at  its  fifteenth  session,  the  Council 
should  recommend  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  that  it  arrange  for  an  international 
wheat  conference  to  give  final  consideration  to  the 
proposed  international  wheat  agreement. 


1  Prepared  by  the  Division  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State,  in  collaboration  with  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

5  Bulletin  of  Aug.  1,  1942,  p.  670. 
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Geography  and  History  Assembly  in  Caracas 


Article  ~by  Andre  C.  Simonpietri 


The  Fourth  General  Assembly  of  the  Pan 
American  Institute  of  Geography  and  History  and 
the  Third  Pan  American  Consultation  on  Car- 
tography were  held  concurrently  in  Caracas  from 
August  22  to  September  1  of  this  year  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Government  of  Venezuela.  The  joint 
meetings  are  considered  to  be  possibly  the  most 
important  of  the  Institute  to  date  from  the  point 
of  view  of  internal  organization  and  future  scien- 
tific programs  in  the  Americas. 

The  Caracas  meeting  aroused  unusual  interest 
for  reasons  in  addition  to  those  connected  with  the 
previously  announced  technical  and  scientific 
agenda.  It  was  the  first  assembly  since  the  war; 
it  was  to  be  the  first  simultaneous  meeting  of  a 
consultation  sponsored  by  a  commission  of  the 
Institute  and  an  assembly  of  the  whole  Institute ; 
and  the  agenda  included  such  important  matters 
as  consideration  of  the  creation  of  a  commission 
on  geography  and  a  commission  on  history,  prac- 
tical application  of  the  latest  electronic  develop- 
ments in  the  field  of  surveying  and  mapping,  and 
a  complete  reorganization  of  the  bylaws  of  the 
organization. 

Participation  in  this  assembly  was  broader  and 
more  comprehensive  than  that  in  any  previous 
meeting.  A  larger  number  of  official  delegates 
attended,  more  institutions  were  represented,  and 
other  international  organizations  took  a  more  ac- 
tive part. 

Eighteen  of  the  twenty-one  American  republics 
sent  delegates  to  Caracas.  Bolivia,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  Honduras  were  not  represented  for 
reasons  which  were  extraneous  to  their  relations 
with  the  Institute;  they  were  all  represented  at 

1  In  substitution  for  John  Tate  Lanning,  professor  of 
Latin  American  history,  Duke  University,  who  was  not 
able  to  attend  the  assembly. 


previous  assemblies  and  consultations.  The  Do- 
minion of  Canada  was  invited  to  take  part  in  a 
general  assembly  of  the  Institute  for  the  first  time, 
in  deference  to  the"  established  custom  of  inviting 
that  Government  to  participate  in  the  cartographic 
consultations.  Canada  had  sent  technical  delega- 
tions to  the  meetings  at  Washington  and  at  Ric 
de  Janeiro.  Canada  participated  in  the  Caracas 
meeting  by  naming  its  diplomatic  representative 
in  Caracas  as  delegate  and  by  sending  technical  re 
ports  on  its  national  mapping  program. 

Forty  governmental  agencies,  institutions  o; 
learning,  and  private  societies,  including  some  o: 
the  oldest  and  most  famous  in  the  Americas,  wer<. 
represented  at  the  meeting.  The  United  Nationi 
and  the  International  Union  of  Geodesy  and  Geo| 
physics  sent  delegates  to  Caracas,  and  thi 
Inter-American  Society  of  Anthropology  and 
Geography  also  was  represented.  The  Pan  Ameri 
can  Union  sent  a  message  of  good  wishes  fo: 
success. 

The  United  States  Government  sent  delegation 
to  the  assembly  and  to  the  consultation,  since  thtf 
were  two  separate,  but  coordinated,  internationa 
conferences.  The  delegations  were  composed  o; 
distinguished  scientists  and  scholars  in  the  variou 
fields  of  interest  of  the  Institute:  anthropologj 
archives,  cartography,  geography,  geology,  am 
history. 

The  United  States  Representatives  were  as  fol 
lows : 

Assembly 
Chairman 

Frank  P.  Corrigan,  U.  S.  Ambassador,  Caracas 
Delegates 
Samuel  W.  Boggs,  Consultant  Geographer,  Office  of  tt 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for  Research  and  Ii 

telligence,  Department  of  State 
Allan  Dawson,1  Counselor  of  Embassy,  American  Embassj 

Caracas 
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ibert  H.  Randall,  Chairman,  Commission  on  Cartography, 
Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and  History 
seph  T.  Singewald,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Department  of  Geol- 
ogy, Johns  Hopkins  University 

thur  P.  Whitaker,  Professor  of  History,  University  of 
Pennsylvania 

Ivisers 

illace  W.  Atwood,  President,  Clark  University,  Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts 

irgaret  Ball,  Specialist,  Division  of  International  Or- 
ganization Affairs,  Department  of  State 
ilph   L.    Beals,   Associate   Professor   of   Anthropology, 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 
thur  P.  Biggs,  Geographer,  Division  of  Map  Intelligence 
ind  Cartography,  Department  of  State 
orge  Hammond,  Professor  of  Latin  American  History, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley 
scoe  -R.    Hill,    Chief,   Division    of    State   Department 
Archives,  National  Archives 

rl  O.  Sauer,  Chairman,  Department  of  Geography,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley 

;ne  A.  Wright,  Acting  Attestation  Officer,  Office  of  Inter- 
lational  Information  and  Cultural  Affairs,  Department 
)f  State 
vetaries 

rtis  W.  Barnes,  Senior  Economic  Analyst,  American 
Embassy,  Caracas 

dre"  C.  Simonpietri,  Special  Adviser,  Department  of 
State 

Consultation 
airman 

bert  H.  Randall,  Chairman,  Commission  on  Cartography, 
Jan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and  History 

legates 

Col.  A.  G.  Foote,  Commanding  Officer,  Aeronautical 
?hart  Service,  Air  Transport  Command,  AAF,  War 
department 

pt.  Clement  L.  Garner  (retired),  Former  Chief,  Division 
if  Geodesy,  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
irles  B.  Hitchcock,  Assistant  Director,  American  Geo- 
;raphical    Society;    Chairman,    U.    S.    Advisory    Com- 
nittee  on  American  Cartography 

B.  Johnston,  Jr.,  Chief,  Foreign  Section,  Geological 
Sranch,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey 

ndr.  G.  F.  Kennedy,  Officer  in  Charge,  Division  of 
3hart  Construction,  Hydrographic  Office,  Navy  Depart- 
aent 

.  William  H.  Mills,  Commanding  Officer,  Army  Map 
iervice,  Corps  of  Engineers,  War  Department 
viser  and  Secretary 

lr6  C.  Simonpietri,  Special  Adviser,  Department  of  State 
retary 

'tis  W.  Barnes,  Senior  Economic  Analyst,  American 
Imbassy,  Caracas 


Besides  these  official  representatives,  drawn 
from  both  governmental  and  professional  ranks, 
many  other  Federal  and  institutional  organiza- 
tions were  represented  on  their  own  initiative. 

The  increasing  significance  which  the  member 
states  attach  to  the  activities  of  the  Institute  is 
evidenced  by  the  size  and  composition  of  the  official 
delegations  to  this  assembly,  as  compared  with 
those  to  the  meetings  in  1935  and  1941 — it  being 
borne  in  mind  that  governments  as  a  rule  send 
specialists  only  to  meetings  which  they  consider 
important. 

Official  Delegations 


Assembly 

Total 
dele- 
gates 
named 

Host 
delega- 
tion 

Total  delegates 
named  by  other 
member  states 

Scien- 
tists 

Others 

Second  General  Assembly 
Washington,  1935 

Third  General  Assembly 
Lima,  1941 

Fourth  General  Assembly 
Caracas,  1946 

39 

89 
181 

15 
40 
74 

6 
24 

97 

18 
25 
10 

Second  General  Assembly,  Washington,  1935 

It  will  be  noted  that,  exclusive  of  the  host  gov- 
ernment's delegation,  24  delegates  were  named  by 
the  other  member  states,  and  that  of  these,  18,  a 
relatively  high  percentage,  represents  the  members 
of  the  diplomatic  missions  in  Washington  who 
were  named  as  delegates. 

Third  General  Assembly,  Lima,  19^1 

In  this  case,  49  delegates  were  named  by  the 
member  states,  other  than  the  host  government, 
and  of  these,  25  were  diplomatic  representatives, 
nationals  of  the  various  countries  resident  in  Lima, 
or,  in  some  cases,  nationals  of  the  host  country.  Of 
those  sent  to  Lima,  10  were  from  the  United  States 
and  6  from  Mexico. 

Fourth  General  Assembly,  Caracas,  1946 

The  picture  changed  substantially  here  for,  ex- 
cepting the  host  delegation,  very  few  Caracas  resi- 
dents were  named.  The  great  majority  of  the  dele- 
gates were  drawn  from  among  the  cartographers, 
geographers,  and  historians  of  the  respective  coun- 
tries.    Only  three  of  the  smaller  nations  named 
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their  diplomatic  representatives  in  Caracas  as  their 
sole  delegates.  These  and  the  other  diplomats 
named  as  members  of  the  various  national  dele- 
gations (ten  in  all)  made  valuable  contributions 
to  the  work  of  the  assembly,  in  compliance  with  the 
express  request  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Institute  that  since  a  reorganization  of  the  bylaws 
of  the  Institute  was  a  major  item  on  the  assembly 
agenda,  the  member  states  include  in  their  delega- 
tions persons  of  experience  in  international  organi- 
zation affairs.  Three  other  nations  made  their 
chiefs  of  mission  in  Caracas,  scientists  of  recog- 
nized competence,  the  chairmen  of  their  delega- 
tions. The  remaining  delegations  were  headed  by 
cartographers,  geographers,  or  historians,  and,  in 
one  case,  by  a  jurist  of  international  repute. 

The  Venezuelan  organizing  commission  was  ex- 
ceptionally thorough  in  its  planning.  The  new 
and  modernistic  Andres  Bello  High  School  served 
as  assembly  headquarters,  providing  an  auditorium 
for  plenary  sessions,  spacious  salons  for  individual 
section  meetings,  separate  offices  for  the  respective 
delegations,  ample  quarters  for  the  secretariat,  spe- 
cial rooms  for  the  press,  post-office  facilities,  a  local 
branch  of  the  national  bank,  and  a  small  restaurant 
for  the  convenience  of  the  delegates. 

Besides  the  many  routine  conference  secretariat 
services,  such  as  stenographic,  mimeographing, 
and  translating,  phonographic  recordings  were 
made  of  all  discussions,  and  a  journal  of  the  most 
important  items  of  interest  was  distributed  daily. 

Besides  many  social  events,  the  program  in- 
cluded the  inauguration  of  an  exhibition  of  Vene- 
zuelan books  (geographic  and  historic),  of  which 
copies  were  presented  to  the  delegates  by  the  host 
delegation;  visits  to  the  geographical  and  his- 
torical establishments  and  museums  of  Caracas; 
and  an  exhibition  of  American  cartography, 
which  occupied  one  entire  separate  building  and 
which  was  particularly  impressive  because  of  the 
completeness  of  the  various  national  collections 
and  of  the  interesting  fashion  in  which  the  many 
maps,  sketches,  instruments,  and  other  technical 
apparatus  were  arranged. 

The  organizing  commission  also  distributed  to 
all  delegates  a  handsomely  bound  Historical  Atlas 
of  Venezuelan  Cartography  in  full  folio  size,  in- 
corporating copies  of  some  twenty-four  maps  of 
the  country  prepared  by  the  most  famous  Euro- 


pean explorers  and  a  recent  map  by  Venezuelai 
cartographers,  covering  the  years  from  1635  t< 
1946. 

More  than  one  hundred  papers,  abstracts  o: 
papers,  and  specific  project  proposals  were  pre 
sented  in  the  course  of  the  meetings  of  the  fou: 
sections.  Nearly  all  delegations  made  brief  writtei 
reports  on  their  cartographic  progress  since  th 
1944  consultation ;  some  of  these  were  printed  an< 
distributed  to  the  various  delegations.  The  U.  £ 
Joint  Committee  on  Latin  American  Studies  madj 
available  copies  of  a  recent  report  on  The  Nationa, 
Archives  of  Latin  America,  which  carried  on  it 
title  page  a  dedication  to  the  Institute  "in  recog 
nition  of  its  past  accomplishments  and  potentia 
achievements".  Other  delegations  brought  mo, 
tion-picture  films,  with  sound  accompaniment,  il 
lustrative  of  various  phases  of  national  life  o 
interest  to  geographers  and  historians.  The  Com 
mission  on  Cartography  exhibited  its  latest  colo,( 
training  film  on  "Reconnaissance  Mapping  b, 
Trimetrogon  Photography". 

Prior  to  this  assembly,  the  Institute,  throng, 
its  Commission  on  Cartography,  has  had  a  mor 
active  program  in  that  field  than  in  history  or  I 
other  phases  of  geography.  Its  activities  in  thj 
two  latter  fields  have  been  confined  mostly  to  tb 
preparation  of  three  regular  reviews,  one  each  i', 
geography,  history,  and  anthropology;  the  put 
lication  of  individual  monographs  on  a  wide  va 
riety  of  subjects;  and  some  assistance  in  specif! 
projects.  Therefore,  the  geographers  and  histc 
rians  at  Caracas  proposed  to  stimulate  progress  i 
these  sciences.  Owing  to  their  efforts  and  plans, 
Commission  on  Geography  and  a  Commission  o 
History  were  established  and  from  now  on  wi. 
provide  active  programs  in  those  fields. 

During  the  past  few  years,  when  more  attentio 
has  been  drawn  to  the  Institute  by  virtue  of  th 
program  of  the  Commission  on  Cartography,  som 
of  the  member  nations  have  felt  that  the  statute 
originally  drawn  up  at  the  First  Assembly  i 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  1932,  were  inadequate  for  preseni 
day  operations  and  that,  in  fact,  certain  essentia 
considerations  were  lacking,  such  as:  (a)  an  il 
terim  governing  body  providing  adequate  anil 
equal  representation  for  all  member  states — th| 
Executive  Committee  had  only  a  chairman,  vie 
chairman,  and  two  members;  (b)  the  proper  sut 
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ssion  of  authority  within  the  Executive  Com- 
ittee  itself — the  17  substitute  members  were  not 
igible  to  fill  the  vacancies  of  the  chairman  or  vice 
tail-man;  and  (c)  a  close  relationship  between 
ie  Executive  Committee  and  the  day-to-day  op- 
ations  of  the  Institute.  These  and  other  de- 
cencies are  corrected  by  the  new  bylaws. 
The  national  committees,  as  envisioned  by  the 
eating  resolution  of  the  Sixth  International  Con- 
rence  of  American  States,  Habana,  1928,  have 
sen,  with  few  exceptions,  inactive.  They  are  re- 
itivated  by  the  new  bylaws  and  will  henceforth 
s  known  as  national  sections  of  the  Institute. 
The  matter  of  an  adequate  retirement  system  for 
istitute  personnel  was  also  given  consideration 
id  the  Executive  Committee  was  charged  with 
king  the  necessary  steps. 

Accordingly,  many  consider  the  fourth  assembly 
be  the  most  significant  yet  held  because  of  the 
ct  that  as  a  result  of  its  work  the  Institute  has 
sen  reorganized,  its  external  and  internal  re- 
tions  reoriented,  and  more  definite  programs 
t  up  in  the  scientific  fields  of  its  interest. 
The  final  act  of  the  assembly,  as  distributed  by 
e  Government  of  Venezuela  in  an  impressively 
inted  volume,  contains  the  delegation  lists,  the 
Beers  and  committees  of  the  conference,  and  the 
lal  decisions  in  the  form  of  resolutions. 
Resolution  I  adopts  new  bylaws.  These  call  for 
ore  intimate  relationships  as  between  the  member 
)vernments  and  the  organization  itself  and  pro- 
de  new  mechanisms  to  govern  the  Institute's  in- 
easing  activities.  A  brief  description  of  these 
daws  is  given  later  in  this  text. 
Resolution  II  embodies  the  48  separate  resolu- 
3ns  on  technical  matters  adopted  by  the  Consulta- 
3n  on  Cartography,  operating  as  the  first  section 
1  the  assembly.  The  most  significant  of  these  deal 
ith  the  establishment  of  standards  of  accuracy 
>r  geodetic  operations,  for  topographic  maps,  and 
ironautical  charts  and  represent  the  culmination 
:  three  years  of  study  and  discussion.  They  also 
commend  the  establishment  of  hydrographic 
rvices  in  those  countries  which  do  not  have  such 
jencies  at  this  time.  They  lay  the  groundwork 
»r  collaborative  action  of  the  Commission  on 
artography  and  its  committees  with  certain  exist - 
g  international  organizations,  such  as  the  Inter - 
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national  Union  of  Geodesy  and  Geophysics  and 
the  International  Hydrographic  Bureau.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  separate  reports  presented  by  the 
respective  national  delegations  on  their  current 
surveying  and  mapping  progress  and  programs, 
some  twenty-one  technical  papers  on  cartographic 
matters  are  recommended  for  publication. 

Resolution  IV  confirms  the  creation  of  the  new 
Commission  on  Geography,  an  action  taken  origi- 
nally by  the  Executive  Committee  at  its  April  1946 
meeting  in  Mexico  City. 

Other  geographic  resolutions,  the  work  of  the 
second  section  of  the  assembly,  deal  with  the  crea- 
tion of  geographic  and  cartographic  institutes  in 
those  countries  where  none  exist  today.  They 
recommend  soil-erosion  investigation,  geoentomo- 
logic  studies,  the  surveying  of  forest  zones,  the 
creation  of  national-park  areas  and  of  phytogeo- 
graphic  centers,  and  an  intensification  of  the 
study  of  seismology  and  of  geographic  names. 
They  also  deal  with  aids  to  census  operations, 
in  connection  with  the  joint  program  of  the 
Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and  His- 
tory and  the  Inter-American  Statistical  Insti- 
tute, in  preparation  for  the  1950  census  of  the 
Americas.  They  urge  the  exchange  of  information 
between  the  various  national  geographic  societies, 
the  establishment  of  special  courses  in  the  uni- 
versities and  colleges,  and  the  revision  of  textbooks 
by  the  national  sections  of  the  Institute  before  their 
official  adoption.  They  recommend  collaboration 
with  the  International  Geographic  Union.  They 
list,  by  title  and  author,  a  number  of  geographic 
papers  presented  to  the  assembly  which  are  recom- 
mended for  publication  in  the  proceedings. 

Resolution  XXVII  creates  the  new  Commission 
on  History  and  sets  forth  its  program  in  detail. 

Other  historical  resolutions  of  the  third  and 
fourth  sections  deal  with  the  many  phases  of  that 
science,  such  as  anthropological,  archeological, 
and  archival  matters.  They  are  concerned  with 
the  establishment  of  historical  courses  in  the 
schools,  the  revision  of  textbooks,  the  exchange  of 
professors,  the  creation  of  centers  of  historical 
studies,  the  formation  of  an  adequate  body  of 
reference  material  of  various  types  and  the  organ- 
ization of  properly  housed  and  endowed  national 
archives,  the  publication  of  rare  historical  works, 
and  the  implementation  of  pertinent  resolutions 
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of  a  number  of  previous  international  conferences, 
representing  detailed  study  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  latter  and  a  desire  to  refresh  all  on  their 
significance,  content,  and  relation  to  the  Insti- 
tute's program.  As  in  the  case  of  the  other  sec- 
tions, certain  historical  papers  presented  to  the 
assembly  are  recommended  for  publication. 

The  two  new  commissions  are  to  be  similar  in 
organization  to  the  Commission  on  Cartography 
and  will  have  one  representative  from  each  nation, 
a  traveling  secretary  to  maintain  liaison  between 
the  respective  national  members  and  the  central 
office,  and  such  committees  as  are  found  to  be 
necessary. 

Brazil's  offer  to  sponsor  the  initial  period  of 
operation  of  the  Commission  on  Geography  by 
placing  an  adequate  budget  at  its  disposal  was  ac- 
cepted, and  Christovam  Leite  de  Castro,  Secretary 
General  of  the  National  Council  of  Geography  of 
Brazil,  was  named  interim  chairman  of  the  new 
commission.  Much  of  the  discussion  time  of  the 
Section  on  Geography  was  devoted  to  considera- 
tion of  the  internal  structure  and  scope  of  activity 
of  the  new  commission.  Delegates  from  the  other 
American  republics  emphasized  their  preoccupa- 
tion over  the  relatively  slow  development  of  the 
science  in  their  own  countries  and  were  partic- 
ularly desirous  that  the  commission's  program 
include  such  matters  as  textbook  preparation  and 
the  enlargement  of  present  school  curricula. 

The  Mexican  Government  offered  its  sponsorship 
to  the  Commission  on  History  and,  as  a  result, 
the  Mexican  member  of  that  commission,  Silvio 
Zavala,  will  be  its  chairman  for  the  interim  period. 
Mr.  Zavala  has  been  editor  of  the  Revista  de  His- 
toria  de  America  of  the  Institute  since  its  founda- 
tion in  1938  and  is  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  National  Institute  of  Anthropology 
and  History.  Other  governments  were  interested 
in  sponsoring  this  new  commission  and  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  their  respective  proposals  were  con- 
sidered in  some  detail,  the  final  solution  being  that 
Venezuela,  Argentina,  Peru,  and  Cuba,  in  that 
order,  were  authorized  to  sponsor  separate  com- 
mittees of  the  commission. 

The  interim  chairmen  of  the  commissions  will 
hold  office  until  the  other  nations  name  their  re- 
spective members  on  those  bodies  and  the  latter 
can  meet  and  select  chairmen. 

Prior  to  the  convening  of  the  assembly,  there 


was  some  support  for  a  commission  on  anthro- 
pology and  a  commission  or  committee  on  seis- 
mology, but  no  action  was  taken  in  either  case, 
other  than  to  urge  the  interested  commission  to 
take  the  steps  compatible  with  the  current  demon- 
strated need  for  such  bodies.  The  future  geo- 
graphic and  historical  programs  of  the  Institute 
were  considered  by  two  separate  groups  of  inter- 
ested United  States  scholars  in  the  fall  of  1945. 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies  and  the  Conference  Board  of 
Associated  Research  Councils.  Brazil's  desire  to 
sponsor  a  commission  on  geography  was  known  at 
that  time,  as  was  the  general  interest  in  a  com- 
mission on  history  and  less  broad  concern  in  the 
establishment  of  similar  bodies  in  other  fields. 
The  findings  of  these  conferences  were,  in  effect, 
crystallized  by  action  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Institute  at  its  April  1946  meeting  in  Mex- 
ico City,  where  it  was  decided  that  caution  should 
be  exercised  in  the  creation  of  new  bodies.  The 
Committee's  action  was  restricted  to  the  creation 
of  a  commission  on  geography  and  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Assembly  that  the  latter  decide  con-! 
cerning  a  commission  on  history. 

As  a  result  of  the  creation  of  the  new  commis- 
sions, it  is  expected  that  the  scientific  life  of  t\vL 
Institute  will  be  carried  out  from  now  on  in  a 
very  active  sense  by  the  three  commissions.  It  is 
anticipated  that  their  activities  will  more  and  more 
penetrate  into  the  scientific,  technical,  and  aca- 
demic life  of  the  member  nations,  bringing  the 
scientists  and  scholars  into  closer  touch  with  each 
other  and  thus  giving  them  the  benefit  of  their 
mutual  experience.  Future  assemblies  will  be 
simultaneous  consultative  meetings  of  the  three 
commissions  or  consultations  on  cartography,  ge- 
ography, and  history,  together  with  the  regular 
standing  committees  on  organization,  finance,  and 
resolutions. 

The  Institute  now  has  commissions  on  cartog- 
raphy, geography,  and  history.  The  first  inherits 
the  surveying  and  mapping  activities  of  the  first 
division  on  geography;  the  second,  the  remaining 
geographic  activities  of  the  Institute;  and  the 
third,  the  entire  historical  program,  including 
anthropological,  archeological,  archival,  and  re- 
lated activities.  Other  commissions  may  be  cre- 
ated as  the  need  arises.  The  existing  commis- 
sions may  establish  the  committees  and  subcom- 
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nittees  deemed  desirable,  and  will  meet  at  one-to- 
wo  year  intervals  in  consultations.  They  will 
ontinue  to  bring  out  the  three  current  reviews  of 
he  Institute,  Revista  de  Historia  de  America, 
toletin  Bibliogrdfico  de  Antropologia  Americana, 
nd  Revista  Geografica,  and  will  see  to  it  that 
uture  monographs  and  other  publications  are  in- 
igrated  with  their  respective  programs. 

In  the  future  the  headquarters  of  the  Institute 
t  Mexico  City  will  be  known  as  the  General  Sec- 
Jtariat.  It  will  provide  the  focal  point  of  all 
perations  and  will  be  of  particular  value  because 
le  seats  of  the  various  commissions  will  move  in 
xordance  with  the  residence  of  their  respective 
lairmen.  The  Secretariat  will  serve  the  various 
rgans  of  the  Institute  and  assist  in  the  coordina- 
on  of  their  activities. 

Prior  to  this  time,  the  Mexico  City  headquarters 
ive  been  under  a  director,  Pedro  C.  Sanchez,  the 
rst  named  to  the  post.  In  deference  to  his  great 
irvice  and  devotion  to  the  Institute,  the  Assembly 
^signated  him  director  for  life.  The  post  of  Sec- 
tary General  was  created  to  provide  a  person  to 
jad  the  staff  of  the  organization.  The  new  stat- 
es specify  that  the  present  director  should  serve 
i  adviser  and  counselor. 

The  Committee  on  Finances  reported  to  the  As- 
mbly  its  findings  that  the  present  quotas,  estab- 
3hed  in  the  early  thirties  during  a  world 
spression  and  when  the  Institute's  possibilities 
sre  as  yet  unknown,  are  inadequate  today.  It 
commended,  however,  that  no  change  be  effected 

this  time,  pending  action  by  the  Ninth  Inter- 
itional  Conference  of  American  States  to  be  held 
sxt  year  at  Bogota,  which  will  consider  the  prob- 
m  of  arriving  at  an  equitable  system  of  quota 
tyments  for  all  official  inter- American  organiza- 
)ns.  The  Resolutions  Committee  and  the  As- 
tnbly,  in  plenary  session,  accepted  this  recom- 
endation  together  with  the  interim  arrangement 
at  the  various  member  states  make  special  con- 
ibutions  to  defray  the  cost  of  operations  of  the 
ree  commissions,  pending  the  time  when  one 
ota  could  be  established  for  all  Institute 
tivities. 

In  the  short  period  of  the  General  Assembly, 
ach  was  accomplished  both  from  the  organiza- 
»nal  point  of  view,  one  of  the  two  major  func- 
»ns  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  in  matters 
rtaining   to   the   elaboration   of   a   long-range 
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program  of  scientific  endeavor.  Some  who 
attended  the  sessions  felt  that  an  undue  amount  of 
time  was  given  to  such  matters,  to  the  detriment 
of  a  broader  discussion  of  the  announced  scientific 
agenda.  The  majority,  however,  seemed  to  be  of 
the  opinion  that  the  new  statutes  and  the  new  com- 
missions were  the  more  important  at  this  critical 
moment,  when  new  international  and  global 
organizations  are  being  created  for  the  purposes 
of  peace  and  a  greater  cultural  interchange  and 
understanding.  There  have  been  profound 
changes  in  the  world's  evaluation  of  international 
organizations  within  the  past  few  years,  necessitat- 
ing a  stock-taking  on  the  part  of  those  already 
established,  which  was  done  by  the  Pan  American 
Institute  of  Geography  and  History  at  its  meet- 
ing in  Caracas. 

The  Third  Consultation  on  Cartography,  as 
were  its  predecessors,  was  an  international  con- 
ference on  surveying  and  mapping  and  was  con- 
ducted as  an  open  meeting  of  the  Commission  on 
Cartography.  The  announced  program  of  this 
first  section  of  the  Assembly  was  very  closely 
followed.  Internal  matters  of  the  Commission 
on  Cartography  were  discussed  in  evening  sessions, 
allowing  the  full  time  of  the  morning  and  after- 
noon sessions  to  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
new  developments  and  techniques  and  to  the 
establishment  of  uniform  standards  of  accuracy. 
The  Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and 
History  has  entered  into  a  period  of  real  signifi- 
cance for  the  sciences  of  geography  and  history  in 
the  Americas.  Its  well-wishers  are  many.  It  is 
a  healthy  sign,  indeed,  and  one  that  augurs  well 
for  an  organization,  when  nations  vie  with  each 
other  for  the  honor  of  sponsoring  its  new  scientific 
organs  or  of  being  the  seat  of  its  next  meetings,  as 
they  did  at  Caracas  in  regard  to  the  Institute. 

Santiago,  Chile,  will  be  the  seat  of  the  Fifth 
Assembly  in  1950.  Buenos  Aires  will  be  the  seat 
of  the  Fourth  Consultation  on  Cartography  in 
1947.  Cuba  has  already  put  in  her  bid  for  the 
Fifth  Consultation  on  Cartography  in  1948  but 
it  may  have  strong  rivalry  from  other  nations. 
The  dates  and  places  of  meeting  of  the  First  Con- 
sultation on  Geography  and  the  First  Consultation 
on  History  have  not  yet  been  designated,  but  they 
may  conceivably  be  held  in  Brazil  and  Mexico  in 
1947  and  will  most  certainly  be  held  not  later  than 
1948. 
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INFORMAL  PUBLIC  HEARINGS  TO  DISCUSS  CHARTER 


[Released  to  the  press  January  2] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  January 
2  that  a  series  of  informal  hearings  will  be  held 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  all  interested  persons 
and  groups  an  opportunity  to  present  their  views 
regarding  the  proposed  charter  for  an  Interna- 
tional Trade  Organization.1 

The  proposed  ITO  charter,  on  which  the  hear- 
ings will  be  held,  was  prepared  by  the  Preparatory 
Committee  on  Trade  and  Employment  at  its  first 
meeting  in  London,  October  15-November  26, 1946. 
This  Committee  was  created  by  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations  by  resolution 
of  February  18, 1946  and  consists  of  the  following 
countries:  Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada, 
Chile,  China,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  France,  India, 
Lebanon,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  New  Zea- 
land, Norway,  South  Africa,  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States. 

The  Preparatory  Committee  used  as  the  basis  for 
its  work  at  London  a  text  developed  by  experts 
within  the  United  States  Government  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  State  in  September 
1946  under  the  title  of  Suggested  Charter  for  an 
International  Trade  Organization.2  Both  the 
Suggested  Charter  and  the  new  text  issued  by  the 
Preparatory  Committee  are  based  on  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  expanded  trade  and  enlarged 
employment  set  forth  in  the  Proposals  for  Expan- 
sion of  World  Trade  and  Employment  presented 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  Decem- 
ber 1945  for  consideration  by  the  governments  and 
peoples  of  the  world. 

The  Preparatory  Committee  will  meet  again  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  beginning  April  8,  1947,  at 


1  For  text  of  proposed  charter,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  937  of  Dec.  30,  1946. 

2  Department  of  State  publication  2598. 


which  time  it  will  complete  its  work  on  the  pro 
posed  charter  with  a  view  to  making  definite  rec 
ommendations  to  a  general  international  confer 
ence  on  trade  and  employment  to  be  held  latei 
The  instrument  emerging  from  the  general  inter 
national  conference  will  be  submitted  to  the  Con 
gress  of  the  United  States. 

The  hearings  announced  on  January  2  are  hi 
tended  to  assist  the  interested  agencies  of  th 
United  States  Government  to  obtain  a  full  expres 
sion  of  American  opinion  in  preparing  for  th 
Geneva  meeting  of  the  Preparatory  Committei 
These  hearings  will  be  conducted  under  the  aus 
pices  of  the  Executive  Committee  on  Economi 
Foreign  Policy,  which  consists  of  representative 
of  the  Departments  of  State,  Treasury,  Agricu 
ture,  Commerce,  and  Labor  and  the  United  State 
Tariff  Commission.  The  chairman  of  the  con 
mittee  is  Willard  L.  Thorp,  Assistant  Secretary  c 
State  for  economic  affairs. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  hearings  on  tl 
proposed  charter  are  separate  and  distinct  froi 
the  hearings  to  be  conducted,  beginning  Januai 
13,  1947,  by  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Info: 
mation  in  connection  with  reciprocal  trade-agrei 
ment  negotiations. 

The  hearings  on  the  proposed  charter  will  t 
held  at  the  following  times  and  places : 
Washington,  D.  C,  Room  474,  Department  ( 
State,  Seventeenth  Street  and  Pennsylvan 
Avenue  NW.,  beginning  at  10 :  30  a.m.,  E.S.I 
February  25,  1947. 
Boston,  Mass.,  beginning  at  10:30  a.m.,  E.S.I 
March  3, 1947  at  a  place  to  be  announced  latt 
by  the  Boston  office  of  the  Department  < 
Commerce. 
Chicago,  111.,  beginning  at  10:30  a.m.,  C.S.I 
March  3, 1947  at  a  place  to  be  announced  lati 
by  the  Chicago  office  of  the  Department  < 
Commerce. 
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Sew  Orleans,  La.,  beginning  at  10 :  30  a.m.,  C.S.T., 
March  3, 1947  at  a  place  to  be  announced  later 
by  the  New  Orleans  office  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

3an  Francisco,  Calif.,  beginning  at  10 :  30  a.m., 
P.S.T.,  March  10,  1947  at  a  place  to  be  an- 
nounced later  by  the  San  Francisco  office  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Denver,  Colo.,  beginning  at  10 :  30  a.m.,  M.S.T., 
March  10, 1947  at  a  place  to  be  announced  later 
by  the  Denver  office  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

All  persons  desiring  to  present  oral  views  at  these 
learings  should  inform  the  Executive  Secretary, 
Executive  Committee  on  Economic  Foreign  Policy, 
Soom  133,  Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.C., 
n  writing,  by  February  1,  1947.  Each  letter 
should  state  at  which  of  the  places  listed  above 
he  writer  wishes  to  present  his  oral  views.  All 
)ersons  desiring  to  present  oral  views  will  be  ad- 
dsed  by  the  Executive  Secretary  regarding  the 
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time  of  their  individual  appearances.  The  meet- 
ings will  be  open  to  the  public  and  the  press. 

Views  in  writing  regarding  the  proposed 
charter  for  an  International  Trade  Organization 
should  be  transmitted  to  the  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Committee,  Room  133,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  preferably  before  February  1, 
1947  and  in  any  event  not  later  than  March  1, 1947. 
It  would  be  of  assistance  to  the  Committee  if  per- 
sons submitting  written  views  could  supply  10 
copies. 

A  preliminary  mimeographed  draft  of  the  text 
of  the  proposed  ITO  charter  on  which  views  are 
solicited  accompanies  this  notice.  A  printed  copy 
of  the  text,  together  with  appropriate  explanatory 
material  from  the  report  of  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Preparatory  Committee,  will  be  made  available 
shortly  upon  publication  of  the  report.  Copies  of 
these  documents  may  be  obtained  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  Washington,  D.C.,  or  from  district 
offices  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
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SUMMARY  OF  PROVISIONS  OF  PROPOSED  CHARTER 


[Released  to  the  press  January  2] 

I — Introduction 

In  September  1946,  the  United  States  Govern- 
aent  published  a  Suggested  Charter  for  an  Inter- 
lational  Trade  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  Suggested  Charter  was  submitted 
o  the  Preparatory  Committee  of  the  International 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Employment  (created 
>y  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations) ,  which  held  its  first  meeting  in  London 
•etween  October  15  and  November  26,  1946.  The 
Preparatory  Committee  used  the  Suggested 
lharter  as  the  main  basis  for  its  discussions. 

Acting  as  a  group  of  experts,  without  com- 
nitting  the  governments  represented,  the  Pre- 
)aratory  Committee  agreed  to  texts  of  draft 
rticles  with  respect  to  about  85  percent  of  the 
irovisions  which  might  be  included  in  a  charter 
or  an  International  Trade  Organization.  In  the 
ase  of  other  provisions  no  specific  action  was  taken 
>ecause  of  the  shortage  of  time. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  text  of  a  re- 
Irafted  charter  for  an  International  Trade  Organ- 
zation  consisting  of  (a)  articles  agreed  upon  at 
he  London  meeting  of  the  Preparatory   Com- 
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mittee  and  (b)  in  cases  where  the  Committee  took 
no  specific  action,  articles  appearing  in  the  Sug- 
gested Charter  originally  put  forward  by  the 
United  States.  Statements  summarizing  the 
latter  articles  are  shown  in  square  brackets. 

II — The  Charter  as  a  Whole 

The  ITO  charter  seeks  to  accomplish  five  main 
things :  (1)  to  promote  the  maintenance  of  employ- 
ment in  member  countries;  (2)  to  promote  the 
economic  development  of  member  countries ;  (3)  to 
bring  about  the  general  relaxation  and  regula- 
tion of  barriers  to  world  trade,  whether  such  bar- 
riers are  imposed  by  governments  or  private  organ- 
izations; (4)  to  provide  an  orderly  procedure 
under  agreed  rules  for  the  negotiation  of  inter- 
governmental commodity  arrangements;  and  (5) 
to  create  permanent  international  machinery  for 
consultation  and  collaboration  in  trade  and  related 
matters. 

The  provisions  of  the  charter  are  set  forth  in 
8  chapters  and  89  articles,  as  follows : 

[Chapter  I — Establishes  the  broad  purposes  of 
the  International  Trade  Organization  (article  1)] 
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Chapter  II — Regulates  membership  in  the  Or- 
ganization (article  2) 

Chapter  III — Provides  for  the  maintenance  of 
employment,  the  development  of  resources  and 
productivity,  and  the  promotion  of  labor  standards 
(articles  3  through  9) 

Chapter  IV — Provides  for  the  promotion  of  the 
industrial  and  general  economic  development  of 
member  countries  (articles  10  through  13) 

Chapter  V — Provides  for  the  reduction  of  gov- 
ernmental barriers  of  all  kinds  and  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  trade  discriminations  (articles  14  through 
38) 

Chapter  VI — Provides  for  concerted  action  to 
eliminate  restrictive  business  practices  in  inter- 
national trade  (articles  39  through  45) 

Chapter  VII — Regulates  the  making  of  inter- 
governmental commodity  agreements  (articles  46 
through  60) 

Chapter  VIII — Creates  the  machinery  for  an 
International  Trade  Organization  to  facilitate  the 
operation  of  the  charter  and  to  promote  continuing 
international  cooperation  in  trade  and  related  mat- 
ters (articles  61  through  89) 

III — Summary  of  Detailed  Provisions 
Chapter  I — Purposes 

[Chapter  I  sets  forth  the  broad  purposes  of  the 
ITO.  These  are :  to  promote  the  cooperative  solu- 
tion of  trade  problems;  to  expand  opportunities 
for  trade  and  economic  development;  to  aid  the 
industrialization  of  underdeveloped  countries ;  and 
in  general  to  promote  the  expansion  of  the  pro- 
duction, exchange  and  consumption  of  goods,  the 
reduction  of  tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers,  and 
the  elimination  of  trade  discriminations.] 

Chapter  II — Membership 

Chapter  II  looks  toward  broad  membership  in 
the  organization.  It  provides  for  two  general 
categories  of  members :  original  members  and 
other  members.  Original  members  would  be  all 
those  countries  which  are  represented  at  the  pro- 
posed International  Conference  on  Trade  and  Em- 
ployment and  which  accept  the  ITO  charter  by  a 
certain  date.  Other  countries  would  be  brought  in 
with  the  approval  of  the  organization  after  it  had 
become  established. 

Chapter  III — Employment 

Chapter  III  recognizes  that  the  maintenance  of 
employment  and  of  high  and  rising  demand  for 


goods  and  services  are  essential  to  achieve  the  pur 
poses  of  the  ITO  and,  reciprocally,  that  measure: 
to  promote  employment  and  demand  should  to 
consistent  with  these  purposes.  Accordingly,  eacl 
member  of  the  ITO  would  agree  to  take  action  de 
signed  to  achieve  and  maintain  employment  an< 
demand  within  its  own  jurisdiction  through  meas 
ures  appropriate  to  its  political  and  economic  in 
stitutions;  and  to  participate  in  arrangements  foi 
the  collection,  analysis,  and  exchange  of  informa 
tion  on  employment  problems  and  in  consultation; 
on  employment  policies. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  would  have 
the  responsibility  for  furthering  the  employmenl 
objectives  of  the  charter.  These  matters  an 
placed  under  the  Economic  and  Social  Counci 
rather  than  under  the  ITO  because  the  Counci 
has  been  given  the  broad  function  of  promoting 
full  employment  by  the  Charter  of  the  Unitec 
Nations,  and  also  because  the  Council,  by  virtu; 
of  its  authority  to  coordinate  the  many  special 
ized  international  agencies  whose  activities  contri 
bute  to  the  maintenance  of  employment,  is  bettej 
fitted  for  this  work  than  the  ITO. 

Chapter  III  also  provides  that  members  wil] 
take  action  designed  to  develop  their  economic  re 
sources  and  raise  their  standards  of  productivity 
will  take  such  action  as  may  be  appropriate  anc 
feasible  to  eliminate  substandard  labor  conditions 
and  will  cooperate  in  action  designed  to  remove 
fundamental  maladjustments  in  balances  of  pay 
ments. 

Chapter  IV — Economic  Development 

Chapter  IV  recognizes  the  importance  of  bring 
ing  about  the  industrial  and  general  economii 
development  of  all  countries,  particularly  un 
derdeveloped  countries.  Accordingly,  members 
would  undertake  to  promote  their  own  develop 
ment  and  would  agree  to  cooperate,  through  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  by  other  means,  to  promote  industrial 
and  economic  development  generally.  Members 
would  agree  on  the  one  hand  not  to  put  any  un- 
reasonable restraints  on  the  export  of  facilities 
such  as  capital  and  equipment,  which  are  needed 
for  the  economic  development  of  other  countries, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  not  to  take  any  unrea- 
sonable action  injurious  to  foreign  investors  whc 
are  supplying  facilities  for  development.  II 
would  be  recognized  that  governmental  assistance. 
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eluding  protective  measures,  may  be  needed  in 
me  cases  to  promote  the  establishment  of  parti- 
ilar  industries;  at  the  same  time  it  would  also 
i  recognized  that  the  unwise  use  of  protection 
ill  frustrate  sound  development  and  damage  in- 
mational  trade.  Protective  measures  which  run 
ntrary  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  V  of  the  char- 
r  (relating  to  the  relaxation  of  trade  barriers) 
ay  not  be  used  except  with  the  specific  approval 
the  organization  and,  in  appropriate  cases,  with 
at  of  countries  whose  trade  may  be  directly 
fected. 

hapter  V — General  Commercial  Policy 
Chapter  V,  the  longest  in  the  charter,  provides 
r  the  reduction  or  elimination  of  governmental 
rriers  to  international  trade.  Broadly,  these 
rriers  take  the  form  of  excessive  customs  regu- 
;ions  of  all  kinds ;  tariffs ;  embargoes  and  quotas ; 
mange  restrictions  on  trade ;  governmental  sub- 
iization  of  production  or  exports;  restrictive 
actices  by  state-trading  enterprises;  and'  the 
icriminatory  application  of  trade  barriers  and 
ltrols  generally. 

Chapter  V  contains  provisions  relating  to  all 
;se  types  of  trade  barriers  and  to  connected  mat- 
s.  The  chapter  is  divided  into  ten  sections  as 
lows: 

;TION  TITLE  WITH  SHORT  DESCRIPTION  OF  SECTION 

Ttion  A  (General  commercial  provisions) 
Establishes  equality  of  treatment  in  trade  gen- 
lly.  [Eliminates  or  regulates  various  ad- 
nistrative  devices  which  hamper  imports  or 
criminate  in  trade.  Requires  full  publication 
trade  regulations  and  advance  notice  of  restric- 
b  regulations.] 

'Hon  B  (Tariffs  and  preferences) 
Requires  reciprocal  negotiations  for  the  sub- 
ntial  reduction  of  tariffs  and  for  the  elimina- 
i  of  import  tariff  preferences. 
Hon  G  (Quantitative  restrictions) 
Eliminates  quotas  and  embargoes  on  trade  in 
eral,  but  permits  them  for  agreed  purposes 
ler  defined  circumstances. 
tion  D  (Exchange  restrictions) 
'rovides  that  exchange  restrictions  on  trade 
11  not  be  permitted  to  frustrate  the  ITO  charter. 
tionE  (Subsidies) 

Requires  that  subsidies  affecting  trade  be  re- 
ted  to  the  ITO ;  that  those  seriously  prejudic- 
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ing    trade    be    subject    to  negotiated    limitation  ; 
and  that  export  subsidies  in  general  be  eliminated 
except  under  defined  circumstances. 
Section  F  (State  trading) 

Requires  that  state  trading  enterprises  be  oper- 
ated in  a  non-discriminatory  manner;  that  state 
monopolies  of  individual  products  negotiate  for 
the  reduction  of  protection  afforded  to  domestic 
producers ;  [and  that  complete  state  monopolies  of 
all  foreign  trade  agree  to  maintain  total  imports 
of  all  products  at  a  level  to  be  negotiated 
periodically] . 

Section  G  (Emergency  provisions — Consultation — 
Nullification  or  impairment) 
Permits  withdrawal  or  modification  of  tariff  or 
other  concessions  in  case  of  serious  injury  to 
domestic  producers;  provides  for  consultation 
with  ITO  on  all  phases  of  chapter  V ;  permits  mem- 
bers to  withdraw  concessions  from  countries  which 
do  not  live  up  to  obligations  of  charter. 
Section  H  (Relations  with  non-members) 

[Prohibits  agreements  with  non-members  prom- 
ising them  benefits  of  charter ;  prevents  members, 
after  an  initial  period,  from  extending  tariff  con- 
cessions to  non-members  without  ITO  approval.] 
Section  I  (Exceptions) 

[Excerpts  from  chapter  V  measures  usually  ex- 
cepted from  commercial  agreement  (e.g.  sanitary 
regulations,  traffic  in  arms,  and  the  like).] 
Section  J  (Territorial  application) 

Applies  chapter  V  to  customs  territories  of  mem- 
bers; permits  special  advantages  to  promote  fron- 
tier traffic  or  arising  out  of  customs  unions. 
Chapter  VI— Restrictive  Business  Practices 

Under  chapter  VI  members  of  the  ITO  would 
agree  to  take  appropriate  individual  and  collective 
measures  to  eliminate  restrictive  business  prac- 
tices in  international  trade  whenever  they  have 
harmful  effects  on  the  expansion  of  trade  or  on 
any  of  the  purposes  of  the  ITO.  The  chapter 
specifies  certain  practices  which  would  be  subject 
to  investigation  with  a  view  to  their  elimination. 
Among  these  practices  would  be  those  which  fix 
prices,  allocate  markets  or  customers,  boycott  or 
discriminate  against  enterprises  outside  the  ar- 
rangement, limit  production,  suppress  technology, 
and  improperly  use  patents,  trade-marks,  and 
copyrights. 
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In  order  to  carry  out  this  policy  a  complaint 
procedure  would  be  set  up  for  taking  action  against 
particular  instances  of  restrictive  business  prac- 
tices. Under  this  procedure  the  ITO  would  re- 
ceive complaints  from  a  member,  or  from  persons 
or  business  organizations  within  a  member's  terri- 
tory, that  a  particular  business  arrangement  is 
restricting  international  trade  with  harmful  ef- 
fects. If  the  ITO  found  that  the  complaint  was 
justified,  it  could  recommend  that  members  take 
appropriate  remedial  action. 

Members   would   agree  to   cooperate  with  the 
ITO  in  eliminating  restrictive  business  practices. 
Among  other  things,  they  would  agree  to  obtain 
and  furnish  to  the  ITO  information  needed  by  it 
in  connection  with  particular  investigations;  to 
consult  with  the  ITO  regarding  complaints  which 
had  been  filed ;  and  to  take  fullest  account  of  ITO 
recommendations  in  initiating  action  to  eliminate 
particular  restrictive  arrangements. 
Chapter  VII — Intergovernmental  Commodity  Ar- 
rangements 
Chapter  VII  recognizes  that  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain  commodities,   usually   primary   agricultural 
products,  special  difficulties,  such  as  a  world  sur- 
plus, may  arise  which  would  warrant  the  adoption 
of  intergovernmental  commodity  agreements,  in- 
cluding those  which  regulate  production,  trade,  or 
prices.     Such  agreements  would  have  to  be  con- 
sistent with  certain  general  objectives  and  would 
need  to  satisfy  certain  conditions. 

Regulatory  commodity  agreements  would  be 
justified  if  necessary  (1)  to  enable  countries  to 
solve  difficulties  caused  by  surpluses  without  taking 
action  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the 
charter,  (2)  to  avoid  the  serious  distress  to  pro- 
ducers or  labor  caused  by  surpluses  when  produc- 
tion adjustments  cannot  be  made  quickly  enough 
because  of  the  lack  of  alternative  employment 
opportunities,  and  (3)  to  provide  a  working  ar- 
rangement for  a  transitional  period  during  which 
measures  may  be  taken  to  increase  consumption  of 
the  surplus  product  or  to  facilitate  the  movement 
of  resources  and  manpower  out  of  the  production 
of  the  surplus  product  into  more  remunerative 
lines. 

It  would  be  required  that  the  members  concerned 
must  formulate  and  adopt  a  program  of  economic 
adjustment  designed  to  make  progress  toward  solv- 
ing the  basic  problem  which  gave  rise  to  the  pro- 
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posal  for  a  regulatory  commodity  agreement ;  th 
such  agreements  be  open  initially  to  all  ITO  mei 
bers  on  equal  terms  and  that  they  afford  equital 
treatment  to  all  members  (including  those  not  ps 
ticipating  in  the  agreement)  ;  that  they  provide  i. 
adequate  representation  by  members  primar: 
interested  in  the  commodity  as  consumers,  and  gi 
consuming  countries  an  equal  vote  with  produci 
countries  in  deciding  matters  such  as  the  regu 
tion  of  prices,  trade,  production,  stocks,  and  t 
like;  that,  where  practicable,  they  provide  J 
measures  to  expand  consumption  of  the  commod: 
in  question ;  that  they  assure  supplies  of  the  pre 
uct  adequate  to  meet  world  demand  at  reasonai 
prices ;  and  that  they  make  appropriate  provisi 
to  satisfy  world  consumption  from  the  most  eff 
tive  sources  of  supply. 

Provision  is  made  that  full  publicity  must 
tend  all  important  stages  in  the  making  of  int 
governmental  commodity  agreements. 

Chapter  VIII — Organization 

Chapter  VIII  of  the  charter  sets  forth  the  f u 
tions  and  structure  of  the  ITO  and  relates  th; 
to  the  substantive  undertakings  of  members  jj 
vided  for  in  the  earlier  chapters. 

Functions.  The  functions  of  the  ITO  larg 
relate  to  its  responsibilities  in  connection  w 
chapter  V  (Commercial  Policy) ,  chapter  VI  (<! 
strictive  Business  Practices),  and  chapter  T 
(Commodity  Agreements).  In  addition  to  fu 
tions  of  this  kind,  the  ITO  would  be  authori: 
to  provide  assistance  and  advice  to  members  i 
other  international  organizations  in  connect 
with  specific  projects  of  industrialization  or  ot 
economic  development;  to  promote  internatio 
agreements  such  as  those  designed  to  facilil 
the  international  movement  of  capital,  technolc 
art,  and  skills  and  those  relating  to  commer 
travelers,  commercial  arbitration,  and  the  avc 
ance  of  double  taxation ;  and  to  cooperate  with 
United  Nations  and  other  organizations  on  < 
nomic  and  social  matters  and  on  measures  to  mi 
tain  peace  and  security. 

Structure.  The  principal  organs  of  the  t 
would  be  a  Conference;  an  Executive  Board 
Commission  on  Commercial  Policy,  a  Commissi 
on  Business  Practices,  and  a  Commodity  Comr 
sion ;  and  a  Secretariat. 

The  Conference.     The  governing  body  of 
ITO  would  be  the  Conference  on  which  each  cfl 
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belonging  to  the  ITO  would  be  represented. 
b  decisions  of  the  Conference  on  most  matters 
lid  be  taken  by  a  simple  majority  vote  of  the 
nbers  present  and  voting,  each  country  casting 

vote.1  The  Conference  would  have  final 
hority  to  determine  the  policies  of  the  ITO. 
vould  be  authorized  to  make  recommendations 
arding  any  matter  relating  to  the  purposes  of 
ITO  and  to  elect  the  members  of  the  Executive 
ird. 

nterim  Tariff  Committee.  An  Interim  Tariff 
nmittee  within  the  ITO  would  be  charged  with 
function  of  authorizing  members  to  withhold, 
ecessary,  tariff  reductions  from  other  members 
ch  failed  to  meet  their  obligations  to  negotiate 
the  substantial  reduction  of  tariffs  and  the 
■nation  of  preferences.  The  Committee 
lid  consist  of  those  members  of  the  ITO  which 

already  fulfilled  these  requirements  among 
oselves.2  Other  members  of  the  ITO  would 
ntitled  to  join  the  Committee  upon  the  com- 
ion  by  them  of  adequate  negotiations  regard- 
tariffs  and  preferences.  All  decisions  of  the 
imittee  would  be  taken  by  majority  vote,  each 
iber  casting  one  vote. 

xecutwe  Board.  The  Executive  Board  would 
list  of  fifteen  members  of  the  ITO  elected  by 
Conference  every  three  years.  [Note:  Under 
-native  drafts  of  the  appropriate  article  per- 
ent  membership  on  the  Board  by  members 
hief  economic  importance  would  be  provided 
|  Decisions  of  the  Board  would  be  taken  by 
jority  of  the  members  present  and  voting,  each 
itry  casting  one  vote.  The  Board  would  be 
onsible  for  executing  the  policies  of  the  ITO 
for  exercising  powers  delegated  to  it  by  the 
ference.  It  would  be  authorized  to  make  rec- 
lendations  to  members  of  the  ITO,  to  the  Con- 
ice,  and  to  other  international  organizations, 
le  Board  would  be  required  to  provide  ade- 
e  machinery  to  review  the  work  of  the  ITO 
relates  to  industrialization  and  other  economic 
lopment. 

'ie  Commissions.  The  Commission  on  Com- 
ial  Policy,  the  Commission  on  Business  Prac- 
,  and  the  Commodity  Commission  would  be 
•lished  by  the  Conference  and  would  be  re- 
sible  to  the  Executive  Board.  The  Conference 
d  be  authorized  to  establish  any  other  corn- 
ions  which  might  in  time  be  required. 
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The  Commissioners  would  be  expert  persons  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  in  their  personal  capacities. 
The  chairman  of  the  Commissions  could  partici- 
pate, without  vote,  in  the  meetings  of  the  Board  and 
of  the  Conference.  Other  international  organiza- 
tions having  a  special  interest  in  the  activities  of 
one  of  the  commissions  might  be  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  its  work. 

The  functions  of  the  three  commissions  are 
concerned  largely  with  the  making  of  recommen- 
dations to  the  Executive  Board  relating  to  the 
discharge  of  the  ITO's  responsibilities  in  the  three 
specialized  fields.  In  addition,  the  commissions 
would  perform  any  other  functions  assigned  to 
them  by  the  Conference  or  the  Board,  including 
such  functions  in  connection  with  the  settlement 
of  disputes  as  the  Board  might  deem  appropriate. 

Secretariat.  The  Secretariat  of  the  ITO  would 
consist  of  a  Director  General  and  such  staff  as 
might  be  required. 

The  Director  General  would  be  appointed  by 
the  Conference  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Board.  He  could  participate  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  Board,  the  Conference,  and  the  commissions 
and  initiate  proposals  for  consideration  by  any 
organ  of  the  ITO. 

Miscellaneous  provisions.  These  provisions 
largely  parallel  similar  provisions  in  the  consti- 
tutions of  other  international  organizations.  They 
deal  with  relations  between  the  ITO  and  other 
organizations,  the  international  responsibilities  of 
the  staff  of  the  ITO,  legal  capacity  of  the  ITO, 
privileges  and  immunities  of  the  ITO,  amendments 
to  the  charter,  intei*pretation  and  settlement  of 
legal  questions,  contributions  of  members,  entry 
into  force  of  the  charter,  and  withdrawal  from  the 
ITO  and  termination  of  the  charter. 


1 A  minority  of  the  Preparatory  Committee  favored  the 
use  of  a  system  of  weighted  voting  in  the  Conference. 

2  Initially,  the  Interim  Tariff  Committee  would  consist 
of  those  members  which  had  made  effective  the  agree- 
ment for  concerted  reduction  of  tariffs  and  trade  barriers 
which  it  is  hoped  will  be  concluded  by  the  countries  already 
invited  by  the  United  States  to  negotiate  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  contemplated  that  the  agreement  would  incorporate 
schedules  of  tariff  concessions  and  certain  of  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  V  of  the  charter  (e.g.  those  relating  to 
most-favpred-nation  treatment,  to  national  treatment  on 
internal  taxes  and  regulations,  to  quantitative  restric- 
tions, etc.). 
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Relaxation  of  Restrictions  Against  Busi- 
ness and  Commercial  Communication 
With  Germany  and  Japan 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the 
Treasury  Department  January  2] 

The  State  and  Treasury  Departments  announced 
on  January  2  the  issuance  of  Public  Circular  No. 
34  relaxing  certain  wartime  restrictions  against 
business  and  commercial  communication  with  Ger- 
many  and  Japan.  This  action  was  made  possible 
by  the  decision  of  the  Allied  Control  Council  in 
Germany  that  postal  communications  limited  to 
the  ascertainment  of  facts  and  the  exchange  of  in- 
formation should  be  permitted  between  Germany 
and  other  countries.  Similar  action  has  been  taken 
with  respect  to  Japan  by  the  Supreme  Commander 
for  the  Allied  Powers.  It  was  stated,  however, 
that  all  communications  will  be  subject  to  censor- 
ship in  Germany  and  Japan.  Under  the  regula- 
tions in  effect  in  Germany,  correspondence  with 
Germans  relative  to  German  external  assets,  even 
of  a  simple,  informational  character,  will  not  be 
passed  by  censorship.  A  similar  restriction  is  in 
effect  in  Japan.  In  addition,  telecommunication 
service  with  Japan  with  similar  limitations  as  to 
content  of  communications  has  now  been  opened, 
with  the  provision  that  payment  for  messages  be 
made  in  dollars. 

Examples  of  communications  which  may  freely 
be  exchanged  are  reports  concerning  the  status  of 
property  located  in  Germany  and  Japan,  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  trade  prospects,  and  other  mes- 
sages looking  toward  the  resumption  of  business 
relations  with  Germany  and  Japan.  The  trans- 
mission of  documents,  such  as  birth,  death,  or 
marriage  certificates,  wills,  legal  notices,  etc.,  is 
also  authorized  under  this  action. 

Existing  prohibitions  on  transactional  com- 
munications will  continue  in  effect  in  Germany, 
Japan,  and  the  United  States.  These  prohibitions 
include  any  communication  which  constitutes  or 
contains  authorizations  or  instructions  to  effect 
any  financial,  business,  or  commercial  transaction, 
as  well  as  the  transmission  of  powers  of  attorney, 
proxies,  payment  instructions,  transfer  orders, 
checks,  drafts,  bills  of  exchange,  currency,  money 
orders,  and  the  like. 
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Although  inquiries  with  respect  to  possible  tra 
relationships,  such  as  the  nature,  quantity,  a 
availability  of  goods,  are  authorized  by  this  acti< 
attention  was  directed  to  the  fact  that  any  tra 
transactions  arising  out  of  such  communicatic 
must  be  effected  through  governmental  agenci 
Private  commercial  transactions  will  be  auth< 
ized  when  arrangements  for  resumption  of  privs 
trade  have  been  made. 

It  was  pointed  out  that,  except  for  the  activit 
authorized  under  Public  Circular  No.  34,  any 
nancial,  business,  trade,  or  other  commercial  act 
ity  on  behalf  of  enemy  nationals  who  are  witl 
Germany  and  Japan  continues  to  be  prohibit* 
Outstanding  Treasury  general  licenses  do  I 
authorize  any  transactions  which  involve  busim 
or  commercial  communication  with  Germany 
Japan  unless  they  contain  a  waiver  of  Gene; 
Ruling  No.  11. 

A  separate  announcement  is  being  made  by  1 
Post  Office  Department  with  respect  to  the  pos 
facilities  now  open  between  Germany,  Jap; 
Korea,  and  the  United  States.  Announcers 
will  also  be  made  of  any  changes  affecting  i 
presently  authorized  weight  of  postal  communi 
tions. 

Radio  Broadcast  on  the  Internationa 
Trade  Organization 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  Unii 
Nations  resolved  to  call  an  international  conf 
ence  on  trade  and  employment  to  consider  setti 
up  an  International  Trade  Organization.  A  p 
paratory  committee  of  18  nations  was  appointed 
arrange  for  such  a  conference,  prepare  its  agen 
and  draft  a  charter  for  the  proposed  organizati 
This  preparatory  committee  recently  ended  its  fi 
meeting  in  London. 

On  January  4  a  broadcast  was  made  reporting 
the  London  meeting  by  Clair  Wilcox,  Director 
the  Office  of  International  Trade  Policy  of 
Department  of  State,  who  headed  the  U.S.  D< 
gation.  Interviewing  Mr.  Wilcox  was  CBS  cor 
spondent  Robert  Lewis.  For  a  complete  text 
the  radio  program,  see  Department  of  State  pr 
release  4  of  January  3,  1947. 

Department  of  State  Bulh 
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eposit  of  Shares  in  Yugoslav  Stock 
ompanies  for  Conversion  and/or  Reg- 
tration 

[Released  to  the  press  December  31] 

The  Department  of  State  again  calls  the  atten- 
hi  of  United  States  citizens  holding  shares  in 
ugoslav  corporations  to  the  provisions  of  the 
ugoslav  decree  published  June  21,  1946  in  "The 
ficial  Gazette  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of 
ugoslavia"  requiring  American  holders  of  such 
ares  to  deposit  them  for  conversion  and/or  reg- 
ration  with  the  Yugoslav  Embassy  at  Washing- 
n. 

Although  the  deposit  was  supposed  to  have  been 
ide  by  December  21,  1946,  it  is  suggested  that 
nerican  owners  who  have  not  already  deposited 
sir  shares  should  immediately  communicate  with 
a  Yugoslav  Embassy,  1520  Sixteenth  Street, 
ashington,  D.C.,  regarding  their  holdings,  since 
is  possible  that  the  Embassy  may  still  be  willing 
accept  registration. 

iree  Rubber  Purchasing  Agreements 
pire 

[Released  to  the  press  December  31] 

rhe  rubber  purchasing  agreements  with  Ecua- 
r,  Haiti,  and  Bolivia  will  expire  on  December 
,  1946,  the  Department  of  State  announced  on 
it  date. 

rhe  Government  of  the  United  States  during 
12  concluded  exclusive  rubber  purchasing  agree- 
nts  with  17  of  the  rubber-producing  countries 
the  Western  Hemisphere  to  facilitate  production 
1  purchase  of  natural  crude  rubber  and  its  im- 
itation into  the  United  States. 
rhe  agreements  were  of  an  intergovernmental 
ure,  with  the  Eubber  Development  Corporation 
ing  as  the  U.  S.  Government  agency  responsible 
their  implementation. 

Vith  the  exception  of  Venezuela,  all  agreements 
finally  provided  for  December  31,  1946  as  the 
•iration  date  or  for  earlier  cancellation  by  mu- 
1  consent.  In  April  1945  the  United  States  of- 
3d  to  extend  the  agreements  to  June  30,  1947. 
elve  countries  agreed  to  the  extension, 
'he  offer  of  further  extensions  was  withdrawn 
Vugust  1945,  owing  to  the  end  of  the  war.  Be- 
se  of  the  mutual  cancellation  provisions,  the 
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agreements  with  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Hon- 
duras, and  British  Honduras  have  been  canceled. 
The  Venezuela  agreement  expired  October  12, 1946. 
Those  with  Ecuador,  Haiti,  and  Bolivia  expire 
December  31,  1946. 

The  remaining  nine  agreements,  with  Peru,  Co- 
lombia, Brazil,  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  Panama, 
Mexico,  British  Guiana,  and  Trinidad  and  Tobago, 
will  remain  in  effect  until  June  30,  1947  unless 
canceled  before  that  time  by  mutual  consent. 

Extension  of  Food-Supply  Agreement 
With  Haiti 

[Released  to  the  press  January  3] 

The  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs  an- 
nounced on  January  3  that  William  C.  Brister,  vice 
president  in  charge  of  its  Food  Supply  Division, 
has  signed  with  the  Government  of  Haiti  at 
Port-au-Prince  an  extension  of  the  Institute's 
food-supply  agreement  for  assistance  to  Haitian 
agriculture. 

The  extension  agreement  provides  that  Insti- 
tute technicians  will  continue  their  cooperation 
with  Haitian  agricultural  authorities  until  June 
30,  1948.  For  this  period  of  joint  operations  the 
United  States  will  contribute  $50,000  and  techni- 
cal and  administrative  assistance  with  a  value  of 
approximately  $150,000,  while  Haiti's  contribution 
will  be  $175,000.  This  schedule  of  contributions 
represents  a  pattern  of  gradually  decreasing 
United  States  financial  assistance  and  increasing 
responsibility  by  the  local  government  in  the 
program. 

The  Cooperative  Food  Mission  initiated  its  ac- 
tivities in  Haiti  in  1944  in  order  to  rehabilitate 
lands  used  in  an  emergency  effort  to  produce  rub- 
ber. In  the  achievement  of  this  objective,  Haitian 
rural  families  affected  by  the  rubber  project  were 
assisted  in  restoring  their  lands  to  production  of 
food  crops  during  the  first  year  of  the  mission's 
program.  Tools  and  seeds  were  distributed,  and 
nurseries  for  the  growth  of  fruit  trees  were 
established. 

The  emergency  rehabilitation  project  was,  how- 
ever, only  the  first  phase  of  operations,  since  in 
addition  to  this  aspect  of  the  program,  water  re- 
sources have  been  developed,  livestock  improve- 
ment has  been  studied,  soil-conservation  projects 
have  been  installed,  and  grain-storage  facilities 
have  been  established.    Moreover,  under  the  mis- 
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sion's  training  program  a  number  of  young  Haitian 
technicians  have  received  instruction  in  advanced 
agricultural  methods  in  the  United  States  and 
Puerto  Rico.  In  short,  this  cooperative  action 
program  provides  a  useful  medium  whereby  U.S. 
technicians  in  joint  collaboration  with  their 
Haitian  colleagues  are  demonstrating  in  a  prac- 
tical way  how  American  agricultural  methods  and 
techniques  can  be  usefully  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  that  country. 

The  extension  of  the  agreement  will  permit  con- 
tinuation of  the  mission's  recent  emphasis  on 
Haiti's  long-run  agricultural  needs,  and  on  the 
training  of  local  agricultural  experts  qualified  to 
supervise  activities  of  this  type  when  the  present 
program  terminates. 

Responsibility  for  Administration  of 
Libraries  in  Mexico,  Nicaragua, 
and  Uruguay 

[Released  to  the  press  January  2] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  that  as  of 
January  1,  1947  it  will  undertake  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program  under  which  the  popular 
United  States  -  supported  libraries  are  operated  at 
Mexico,  D.F. ;  Managua,  Nicaragua;  and  Monte- 
video, Uruguay. 

The  three  libraries  were  established  in  1942  and 
1943  by  the  former  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of 
Inter-American  Affairs  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting a  better  understanding  of  the  United 
States  in  the  other  American  republics. 

The  responsibility  for  administering  the  libra- 
ries was  assigned  to  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion under  Government  contract  to  avoid  establish- 
ing similar  Government  facilities  which  would 
have  been  necessary  to  provide  professional  ad- 
ministration and  service  required  for  daily 
operation. 

With  the  establishment  on  January  1,  1946  of 
a  division  within  the  Department  of  State  charged 
with  the  peacetime  management  and  servicing  of 
the  United  States  Information  Libraries  estab- 
lished in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  during  the  war 
by  the  former  Office  of  War  Information,  it  be- 
came apparent  that  the  three  libraries  operating 
in  Latin  America  could  be  administered  more 
economically  by  the  Department  of  State  by  utiliz- 
ing facilities  already  in  operation  for  another  but 
identical  purpose.    An  offer  of  the  American  Li- 
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brary  Association  to  terminate  its  contract  $ 
rangements  for  the  administration  of  the  Americ 
Libraries  at  Mexico,  D.F.,  Managua,  and  Mom 
video,  was  therefore  accepted  by  the  Departing 
as  of  December  31,  1946. 

Under  the  administration  of  the  Department  t 
three  libraries  will  operate  precisely  as  they  ha 
under  the  American  Library  Association,  whi 
has  been  requested  to  continue  its  overseeing 
the  library  program  in  Latin  America  in  a  prof < 
sional  advisory  capacity.  They  will  remain  im 
gral  parts  of  the  three  communities  under  lo< 
boards  of  directors  appointed  jointly  by  the  Ami 
ican  Library  Association  and  local  authoriti 

Library  policies  and  programs  in  Latin  Ameri 
will  continue  to  provide  library  service  of  t 
required  excellence  based  upon  book  collectic 
which  will  bring  together  accurate  informati 
about  the  United  States  and  the  American  w 
of  life. 

These  three  libraries  attract  over  485,000  read 
annually.  In  addition  to  answering  thousands 
reference  questions  about  the  United  States  a 
lending  over  241,000  books  every  year,  they  p: 
cure  for  local  scholars  books  obtainable  only, 
certain  libraries  in  the  United  States.  TJ 
place  microfilm  requests  on  behalf  of  Latin  Am£ 
can  scholars  with  the  Library  of  Congress,  i 
National  Research  Council,  and  with  varh 
United  States  universities.  They  provide  librai 
in  the  United  States  with  information  on  La 
American  publications  and  also  sponsor  a  varii 
of  public  programs,  exhibitions,  and  lectures, 
addition  to  offering  film  showings,  concerts,  a 
art  exhibits. 

Visit  of  Italian  Prime  Minister 

His  Excellency  Alcide  de  Gasperi,  Prime  M 
ister  of  Italy,  arrived  in  Washington  on  Sund 
January  5,  and  is  staying  at  the  Blair  House  a 
guest  of  the  Government  until  Thursday,  Ji 
uary  9. 

Visit  of  Ecuadoran  Foreign  Minister 

His  Excellency  Jose  Vicente  Trujillo,  Fore: 
Minister  of  Ecuador,  and  Senora  de  Trujillo 
rived  in  Washington  on  Sunday,  January  5,  s 
are  staying  at  the  Blair-Lee  House  as  guests 
the  Government  until  Thursday,  January  9. 

Department  of  State  Bulle 


essation  of  Hostilities  of  World  War  II 


/AS? 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  December  31] 

I  have  today  issued  a  proclamation  terminating 
3  period  of  hostilities  of  World  War  II,  as  of 
o'clock  noon  today,  December  31, 1946. 
Under  the  law,  a  number  of  war  and  emergency 
itutes  cease  to  be  effective  upon  the  issuance  of 
is  proclamation.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  time 
s  come  when  such  a  declaration  can  properly  be 
ide,  and  that  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  make 

Most  of  the  powers  affected  by  the  proclama- 
n  need  no  longer  be  exercised  by  the  executive 
inch  of  the  Government.  This  is  entirely  in 
iping  with  the  policies  which  I  have  consistently 
lowed,  in  an  effort  to  bring  our  economy  and  our 
vernment  back  to  a  peacetime  basis  as  quickly 
possible, 
rhe  proclamation  terminates  Government  pow- 

under  some  20  statutes  immediately  upon  its 
nance.     It  terminates  Government  powers  un- 


der some  33  others  at  a  later  date,  generally  at  the 
end  of  6  months  from  the  date  of  the  proclamation. 
This  follows  as  a  result  of  provisions  made  by  the 
Congress  when  the  legislation  was  originally 
passed.  In  a  few  instances  the  statutes  affected  by 
the  proclamation  give  the  Government  certain 
powers  which  in  my  opinion  are  desirable  in  peace- 
time, or  for  the  remainder  of  the  period  of  recon- 
version. In  these  instances,  recommendations  will 
be  made  to  the  Congress  for  additional  legislation. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  proclamation  does  not 
terminate  the  states  of  emergency  declared  by 
President  Roosevelt  on  September  8, 1939,  and  May 
27,  1941.  Nor  does  today's  action  have  the  effect 
of  terminating  the  state  of  war  itself.  It  termi- 
nates merely  the  period  of  hostilities.  With  re- 
spect to  the  termination  of  the  national  emergency 
and  the  state  of  war  I  shall  make  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  in  the  near  future. 


TEXT  OF  THE  PROCLAMATION 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  December  31] 

With  God's  help  this  nation  and  our  allies, 
•ough  sacrifice  and  devotion,  courage  and  per- 
erance,  wrung  final  and  unconditional  surren- 
j  from  our  enemies.  Thereafter,  we,  together 
;h  the  other  United  Nations,  set  about  building 
rorld  in  which  justice  shall  replace  force.  With 
rit,  through  faith,  with  a  determination  that 
re  shall  be  no  more  wars  of  aggression  calcu- 
3d  to  enslave  the  peoples  of  the  world  and  de- 
ay  their  civilization,  and  with  the  guidance  of 
nighty  Providence  great  gains  have  been  made 
translating  military  victory  into  permanent 
ice.  Although  a  state  of  war  still  exists,  it  is 
this  time  possible  to  declare,  and  I  find  it  to  be 
the  public  interest  to  declare,  that  hostilities 
re  terminated. 
?ow,  therefore,  I,  Harry  S.  Truman,  Presi- 
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dent  of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby 

proclaim  the  cessation  of  hostilities  of  World  War 

II,  effective  twelve  o'clock  noon,  December  31, 1946. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 

hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  of 

America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  31st  day 

of  December  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nine- 

[seal]      teen  hundred  and  forty-six,  and  of  the 

Independence  of  the  United  States  of 

America  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-first. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

By  the  President : 
James  F.  Byrnes 

The  Secretary  of  State 

'Proclamation  2714  (12  Federal  Register  1). 
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Departmental  Regulations 

232.1  Liaison  Between  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  National  Archives :    ( Effective  9-16-46 ) 

I  Liaison  Responsibility  of  the  Division  of  Histori- 
cal Policy  Research  (RE).  The  responsibility  for  main- 
taining liaison  with  the  National  Archives,  excepting  with 
respect  to  the  Division  of  the  Federal  Register  of  the  Na- 
tional Archives,  is  vested  in  RE.  The  Chief  of  RE  serves 
as  the  Liaison  Officer  for  the  Department  and  is  desig- 
nated as  the  alternate  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  serve 
as  a  member  of  the  National  Archives  Council.  The  liai- 
son activities  of  RE  include  various  functions  relating  to 
the  files  of  the  Department  from  1789  to  1929,  inclusive, 
and  certain  groups  of  post-1929  records,  which  are  in  the 
custody  of  the  Division  of  State  Department  Archives  of 
the  National  Archives. 

II  Procedures  for  the  Use  of  the  Liaison  Facilities 
of  RE.  Persons  desiring  to  utilize  the  records  in  the  Na- 
tional Archives,  or  desiring  to  transfer  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose of  records,  will  contact  RE  or  the  Archives  Liaison 
Section  thereof  in  accordance  with  the  procedures  out- 
lined below: 

A  To  obtain  information  or  to  borrow  records  from 
the  National  Archives  (including  records  of  Government 
agencies  other  than  the  Department  of  State),  either 
telephone  or  address  a  memorandum  to  the  Archives 
Liaison  Section. 

B  To  request  RE  to  perform  research  based  on  the 
records  now  in  the  National  Archives  and  to  prepare 
memoranda  incorporating  the  results  of  such  research, 
either  telephone  or  address  a  request  to  the  Archives 
Liaison  Section. 

C  To  arrange  for  the  transfer  of  records  to  the 
custody  of  the  National  Archives,  either  address  a  mem- 
orandum to  the  Chief  of  RE  or  telephone  the  Archives 
Liaison  Section. 

D  To  arrange  for  the  preparation  of  disposal  lists 
or  schedules  of  records  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
authorization  for  destruction  or  other  disposal  of  rec- 
ords, either  address  a  memorandum  to  the  Chief  of  RE 
or  telephone  the  Archives  Liaison  Section. 

E  To  return  records  borrowed  from  the  National 
Archives,  send  the  material  to  the  Archives  Liaison 
Section.  Material  from  the  decimal  file,  1910-Decem- 
ber  31,  1929,  borrowed  from  the  Records  Branch,  Di- 
vision of  Communications  and  Records  (DC),  prior  to 
January  1946,  will  be  returned  to  the  Archives  Liaison 
Section. 

III  Liaison  Responsibility  of  the  Division  of  Pub- 
lications (PB).  The  responsibility  for  maintaining 
liaison  with  the  Division  of  the  Federal  Register  of  the 
National  Archives  is  vested  in  PB.  The  Chief  of  PB  serves 
as  the  Liaison  Officer  for  the  Department  with  the  Division 


of  the  Federal  Register  of  the  National  Archives.  Tl 
liaison  activities  of  PB  include  the  functions  with  respei 
to  publication  of  Department  documents  in  the  Federj 
Register  and  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 

232.2  Contacts  With  the  Department  of  Justice  Regan 
ing  Immigration  and  Visa  Matters:     (Effective  5-1-46 

The  responsibility  for  maintaining  liaison  with  the  D 
partment  of  Justice  with  regard  to  immigration  and  vis 
matters  is  vested  in  the  Visa  Division.  As  questions  coi 
cerning  these  matters  are  of  a  highly  technical  nature  an 
require  special  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  regulatioi 
as  well  as  a  familiarity  with  the  technical  application  < 
these  rules,  all  questions  which  are  brought  to  the  attei 
tion  of  other  officers  of  the  Department,  either  from  fo 
eign  embassies  or  legations  or  from  other  sources,  will  I 
referred  to  the  Visa  Division.  Officers  will  not,  in  any  ii 
stance,  contact  the  Department  of  Justice  direct. 

Foreign  Agriculture 

The  following  article  of  interest  to  readers  of  tl 
Bulletin  appeared  in  the  January  issue  of  Foreii 
Agriculture,  a  publication  of  the  Department  of  Agi 
culture,  copies  of  which  may  be  obtained  from  tl 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printii 
Office,  for  10  cents  each : 

"Trends  in  Brazilian  Agriculture",  by  Kennel 
Wernimont,  agricultural  attache,  American  Embass 
Bogota,  Colombia. 


Mulliken — Continued  from  page  46 

and  1946  to  approximately  73  pounds,  or  aboi 
three  fourths  of  average  pre-war  consumptioi 
Even  at  its  lowest  level,  however,  consumption  i 
the  United  States  has  been  maintained  at  a  muc 
higher  proportion  of  pre-war  usage  than  in  moi 
European  countries,  despite  the  fact  that  tl 
average  consumption  in  Europe  was  normally  les 
than  half  of  our  own.  The  disparity  in  allocatior 
might  have  been  expected  to  lead  to  evasions  an 
an  undermining  of  the  allocation  system,  but  sue 
has  not  been  the  case.  Each  country  which  coi 
curs  in  a  recommended  allocation  accepts  respoi 
sibility  for  implementing  it,  and  actually  ver 
little  sugar  has  moved  to  destinations  other  tha 
those  approved  by  the  allocating  body.  This  « 
ample  of  effective  international  cooperation  unde 
the  most  trying  circumstances  augurs  well  for  th 
possibility  of  continued  collaboration  on  suga 
problems  in  the  post-war  world. 
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tween the  U.S.  and  Italy,  1936-46.     (Two  maps.) 

;ed  States  Economic  Policy  Toward  Germany. 
>pean  Series  15.    Pub.  2630.    149  pp.    400. 
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disarmament,  reparation,  reconstruction.  Texts  of 
documents  are  included  in  the  appendixes. 
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pean  Series  16.    Pub.  2664.    50  pp.     150. 
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report  contains  recommendations  of  the  Mission. 

Aims  and  Policies  in  Europe.  Address  by  the  Sec- 
•y  of  State.     Pub.  2670.     12  pp.     5<f. 

i  statement  of  U.S.  determination  to.  cooperate  in 
naintaining  the  peace  of  Europe. 

pation  of  Japan:  Policy  and  Progress.  Far  Eastern 
B 17.     Pub.  2671.     173  pp.     35tf. 

^.n  explanation  of  Allied  policy  in  the  fields  of  politics, 
iconomics,  and  education.  Appendixes  include  docu- 
aents  on  the  Japanese  surrender,  the  texts  of  SGAP 
md  SWNCC  directives,  and  the  text  of  the  Japanese 
Iraft  constitution. 

gn  Policies:  Their  Formulation  and  Enforcement. 

ess  by  Loy  W.  Henderson,  Department  of  State. 
2651.    20  pp.    100. 

ncludes  an  outline  of  the  present  organization  of  the 
)epartment  of  State,  in  particular  that  of  the  Office  of 
fear  Eastern  and  Foreign  Affairs,  and  a  statement  of 
tie  policy  of  the  U.S.  regarding  the  Near  and  Middle 
last. 
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lair  Wilcox,  Department  of  State.  Commercial 
t  Series  95.    Pub.  2663.    14  pp.    100. 

statement  of  and  comment  on  the  five  fundamental 
rinciples  of  U.S.  international  trade  policy. 
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A  New  Instrument  of  U.S.  Foreign  Policy.    Address  by 
Assistant  Secretary  Benton.     Pub.  2700.     16  pp.     100. 

An  explanation  of  the  State  Department's  informa- 
tion, cultural  and  scientific  cooperation  program. 
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Inter-American  Series  32.    Pub.  2640.    14  pp.    100. 

Address  by  Assistant  Secretary  Braden  concerning  the 
participation  of  U.S.  private  enterprise  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  other  American  republics. 

Report  on  the  Paris  Peace  Conference.  By  the  Secretary 
of  State.     Conference  Series  90.     Pub.  2682.    14  pp.    50. 

A  report  on  the  work  of  the  Paris  Peace  Conference, 
which  took  place  from  July  29  to  October  15,  1946^ 
The  report  covers  problems  of  the  Conference  and 
principles  which  determined  the  position  of  the  Amer- 
ican Delegation. 

The  International  Control  of  Atomic  Energy.  Speech 
by  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  United  States  Representative, 
United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Freedom 
House,  New  York  City,  October  8,  1946.     Pub.  2681.     8  pp 

50. 

Discussion  of  the  U.S.  position  on  the  international 
control  of  atomic  energy. 

Report  of  the  U.S.  National  Commission  for  UNESCO. 

With  Letter  of  Transmittal  from  Assistant  Secretary 
Benton  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  September  27,  1946. 
The  United  States  and  the  United  Nations  Report  Series 
4.    Pub.  2635.    27  pp.    100. 

Final  report  of  the  U.S.  National  Commission  for 
UNESCO  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Includes  a  list  of 
members  of  the  Commission. 

The  New  Republic  of  the  Philippines.  Article  by  Ed- 
ward W.  Mill,  Department  of  State.  Far  Eastern  Series 
16.    Pub.  2662.    16  pp.    50. 

Discussion  of  the  various  acts  of  Congress  which  deal 
with  the  problems  facing  the  new  Philippine  Republic. 

Diplomatic   List,  November   1946.     Pub.  2690      159  pp 

Subscription,  $2  a  year;  single  copy,  200. 

Monthly  list  of  foreign  diplomatic  representatives  in 
Washington,  with  their  addresses,  prepared  by  the 
Division  of  Protocol  of  the  Department  of  State. 
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A  cumulative  list  of  the  publications  of  the  Department  of 
State,  from  October  1, 1929  to  July  1, 191,6  (Pub.  2609),  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  State. 
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IE  SITUATION  IN  CHINA 


Statement  by  General  George  C.  Marshall ■ 


'he  President  has  recently  given  a  summary 
he  developments  in  China  during  the  past  year 
the  position  of  the  American  Government 
ard  China.2  Circumstances  now  dictate  that 
ould  supplement  this  with  impressions  gained 
rst  hand. 

1  this  intricate  and  confused  situation,  I  shall 
ely  endeavor  here  to  touch  on  some  of  the 
e  important  considerations — as  they  appeared 
ne — during  my  connection  with  the  negotia- 
s  to  bring  about  peace  in  China  and  a  stable 
ocratic  form  of  government. 
1  the  first  place,  the  greatest  obstacle  to  peace 
been  the  complete,  almost  overwhelming  sus- 
hi with  which  the  Chinese  Communist  Party 
the  Kuomintang  regard  each  other, 
ti  the  one  hand,  the  leaders  of  the  Government 
strongly  opposed  to  a  communistic  form  of 
srnment.     On    the    other,    the    Communists 
kly  state  that  they  are  Marxists  and  intend 
ork  toward  establishing  a  communistic  form 
Dvernment  in  China,  though  first  advancing 
ugh  the  medium  of  a  democratic  form  of 
rnment  of  the  American  or  British  type. 
le  leaders  of  the  Government  are  convinced 
heir   minds    that    the  Communist-expressed 
e  to  participate  in  a  government  of  the  type 
rsed  by  the 
ical  Consul- 
^e     Confer- 
last   Janu- 
lad  for  its 
)se    only    a 
•uctive  in- 

ny  19,  1947 


On  January  8  the  Senate  unanimously  confirmed  the  nom- 
ination of  General  George  G.  Marshall,  formerly  personal 
representative  of  the  President  to  China,  with  the  personal 
rank  of  Ambassador,  to  be  Secretary  of  State. 


tention.    The  Communists  felt,  I  believe,,  that  the 
Government  was  insincere  in  its  apparent  accept- 
ance of  the  PCC  resolutions  for  the  formation  of 
the  new  government  and  intended  by  coercion  of 
military   force  and  the  action  of  secret  police 
to  obliterate  the  Communist  Party.     Combined 
with  this  mutual  deep  distrust  was  the  conspicu- 
ous error  by  both  parties  of  ignoring  the  effect  of 
the  fears  and  suspicions  of  the  other  party  in  es- 
timating the  reason  for  proposals  or  opposition 
regarding  the  settlement  of  various  matters  under 
negotiation.    They  each  sought  only  to  take  coun- 
sel of  their  own  fears.    They  both,  therefore,  to 
that  extent  took  a  rather  lopsided  view  of  each 
situation  and  were  susceptible  to  every  evil  sug- 
gestion  or   possibility.    This   complication   was 
exaggerated  to  an  explosive  degree  by  the  con- 
fused   reports   of   fighting   on    the   distant   and 
tremendous   fronts   of   hostile   military   contact. 
Patrol  clashes  were  deliberately  magnified  into 
large   offensive   actions.     The   distortion   of  the 
facts  was  utilized  by  both  sides  to  heap  condem- 
nation on  the  other.    It  was  only  through  the  re- 
ports of  American  officers  in  the  field  teams  from 
Executive  Headquarters  that  I  could  get  even  a 
partial  idea  of  what  was  actually  happening,  and 
the  incidents  were  too  numerous  and  the  distances 

too  great  for  the 
American  per- 
sonnel to  cover 
all  of  the  ground. 


1Keleased  to  the 
press  January  7. 

2  Bulletin  of  Dec. 
29,  1946,  p.  1179. 
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I  must  comment  here  on  the  superb  courage  of 
the  officers  of  our  Army  and  Marines  in  strug- 
gling against  almost  insurmountable  and  mad- 
dening obstacles  to  bring  some  measure  of  peace 
to  China. 

I  think  the  most  important  factors  involved  in 
the  recent  break-down  of  negotiations  are  these : 
On  the  side  of  the  National  Government,  which 
is  in  effect  the  Kuomintang,  there  is  a  dominant 
group  of  reactionaries  who  have  been  opposed, 
in  my  opinion,  to  almost  every  effort  I  have  made 
to  influence  the  formation  of  a  genuine  coalition 
government.  This  has  usually  been  under  the 
cover  of  political  or  party  action,  but  since  the 
Party  was  the  Government,  this  action,  though 
subtle  or  indirect,  has  been  devastating  in  its  ef- 
fect. They  were  quite  frank  in  publicly  stating 
their  belief  that  cooperation  by  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist Party  in  the  government  was  inconceiv- 
able and  that  only  a  policy  of  force  could  definitely 
settle  the  issue.  This  group  includes  military  as 
well  as  political  leaders. 

On  the  side  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party 
there  are,  I  believe,  liberals  as  well  as  radicals, 
though  this  view  is  vigorously  opposed  by  many 
who  believe  that  the  Chinese  Communist  Party 
discipline  is  too  rigidly  enforced  to  admit  of  such 
differences  of  viewpoint.    Nevertheless,  it  has  ap- 
peared to  me  that  there  is  a  definite  liberal  group 
among  the  Communists,  especially  of  young  men 
who  have  turned  to  the  Communists  in  disgust 
at  the  corruption  evident  in  the  local  govern- 
ments— men  who  would  put  the  interest  of  the 
Chinese  people  above  ruthless  measures  to  estab- 
lish a  Communist  ideology  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture.    The  dyed-in-the-wool  Communists  do  not 
hesitate  at  the  most  drastic  measures  to  gain  their 
end  as,  for  instance,  the  destruction  of  communi- 
cations in  order  to  wreck  the  economy  of  China  and 
produce  a  situation  that  would  facilitate  the  over- 
throw or  collapse  of  the  Government,  without  any 
regard  to  the  immediate  suffering  of  the  people 
involved.     They  completely  distrust  the  leaders 
of  the  Kuomintang  and  appear  convinced  that 
every  Government  proposal  is  designed  to  crush 
the  Chinese  Communist  Party.    I  must  say  that 
the  quite  evidently  inspired  mob  actions  of  last 
February  and  March,  some  within  a  few  blocks 


of  where  I  was  then  engaged  in  completing  ne< 
tiations,  gave  the  Communists  good  excuse  i 
such  suspicions. 

However,  a  very  harmful  and  immensely  p 

vocative  phase  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Pai 

procedure  has  been  in  the  character  of  its  pre 

aganda.    I  wish  to  state  to  the  American  pea 

that  in  the  deliberate  misrepresentation  and  abi 

of  the  action,  policies,  and  purposes  of  our  G< 

ernment  this  propaganda  has  been  without  regj 

for  the  truth,  without  any  regard  whatsoever 

the  facts,  and  has  given  plain  evidence  of  a 

termined  purpose  to  mislead  the  Chinese  peo 

and  the  world  and  to  arouse  a  bitter  hatred 

Americans.    It  has  been  difficult  to  remain  sileni 

the  midst  of  such  public  abuse  and  wholesale  c 

regard  of  facts,  but  a  denial  would  merely  li 

to  the  necessity  of  daily  denials;  an  intolera 

course  of  action  for  an  American  official.    In 

interest  of  fairness,  I  must  state  that  the  Natioi; 

ist  Government  publicity  agency  has  made  nun 

ous  misrepresentations,  though  not  of  the  vici, 

nature   of    the   Communist   propaganda.     P 

dentally,  the  Communist  statements  regarding 

Anping  incident  which  resulted  in  the  deatfi 

three  Marines  and  the  wounding  of  twelve  ott 

were  almost  pure  fabrication,  deliberately  re? 

senting   a    carefully    arranged    ambuscade   c 

Marine  convoy  with  supplies  for  the  maintens 

of  Executive  Headquarters  and  some  UNRKA ; 

plies  as  a  defense  against  a  Marine  assault. 

investigation  of  this  incident  was  a  tortuous  ] 

cedure  of  delays  and  maneuvers  to  disguise 

true  and  privately  admitted  facts  of  the  case. 

Sincere  efforts  to  achieve  settlement  have  I 

frustrated  time  and  again  by  extremist  elemi 

of  both  sides.    The  agreements  reached  by  the 

litical  Consultative  Conference  a  year  ago  we: 

liberal  and  forward-looking  charter  which  t 

offered  China  a  basis  for  peace  and  reconstruct 

However,  irreconcilable  groups  within  the  E 

mintang,  interested  in  the  preservation  of  t 

own  feudal  control  of  China,  evidently  had  no 

intention  of  implementing  them.    Though  I  s[ 

as  a  soldier,  I  must  here  also  deplore  the  dc 

nating  influence  of  the  military.     Their  d( 

nance  accentuates  the  weakness  of  civil  gov 

ment  in  China.    At  the  same  time,  in  pondei 
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i  situation  in  China,  one  must  have  clearly  in 
nd  not  the  workings  of  small  Communist  groups 
committees  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in 
lerica,  but  rather  of  millions  of  people  and  an 
ny  of  more  than  a  million  men. 
(  have  never  been  in  a  position  to  be  certain  of 

development  of  attitudes  in  the  innermost 
inese  Communist  circles.  Most  certainly,  the 
rse  which  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  has 
•sued  in  recent  months  indicated  an  unwilling- 
s  to  make  a  fair  compromise.  It  has  been  im- 
sible  even  to  get  them  to  sit  down  at  a  confer- 
e  table  with  Government  representatives  to 
;uss  given  issues.  Now  the  Communists  have 
ken  off  negotiations  by  their  last  offer  which 
landed  the  dissolution  of  the  National  Assem- 
and  a  return  to  the  military  positions  of  Janu- 
13  which  the  Government  could  not  be  expected 
ccept. 

between  this  dominant  reactionary  group  in  the 
irernment  and  the  irreconcilable  Communists 
3, 1  must  state,  did  not  so  appear  last  February, 
the  problem  of  how  peace  and  well-being  are 
>e  brought  to  the  long-suffering  and  presently 
rticulate  mass  of  the  people  of  China.  The 
3tionaries  in  the  Government  have  evidently 
nted  on  substantial  American  support  regard- 

of  their  actions.  The  Communists  by  their 
willingness  to  compromise  in  the  national  in- 
ist  are  evidently  counting  on  an  economic  col- 
se  to  bring  about  the  fall  of  the  Government, 
derated  by  extensive  guerrilla  action  against 
long  lines  of  rail  communications — regardless 
he  cost  in  suffering  to  the  Chinese  people, 
he  salvation  of  the  situation,  as  I  see  it,  would 
he  assumption  of  leadership  by  the  liberals  in 
Government  and  in  the  minority  parties,  a 
ndid  group  of  men,  but  who  as  yet  lack  the 
tical  power  to  exercise  a  controlling  influence, 
cessful  action  on  their  part  under  the  leader- 
•  of  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  would,  I 
3ve,  lead  to  unity  through  good  government. 
i  fact,  the  National  Assembly  has  adopted  a 
ocratic  constitution  which  in  all  major  re- 
ts is  in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid 
n  by  the  all-party  Political  Consultative  Con- 


ference of  last  January.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  Communists  did  not  see  fit  to  participate  in 
the  Assembly  since  the  constitution  that  has  been 
adopted  seems  to  include  every  major  point  that 
they  wanted. 

Soon  the  Government  in  China  will  undergo  ma- 
jor reorganization  pending  the  coming  into  force 
of  the  constitution  following  elections  to  be  com- 
pleted before  Christmas  Day  1947.  Now  that  the 
form  for  a  democratic  China  has  been  laid  down 
by  the  newly  adopted  constitution,  practical  meas- 
ures will  be  the  test.  It  remains  to  be  seen  to  what 
extent  the  Government  will  give  substance  to  the 
form  by  a  genuine  welcome  of  all  groups  actively 
to  share  in  the  responsibility  of  government. 

The  first  step  will  be  the  reorganization  of  the 
State  Council  and  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment to  carry  on  administration  pending  the  en- 
forcement of  the  constitution.  The  manner  in 
which  this  is  done  and  the  amount  of  representa- 
tion accorded  to  liberals  and  to  non-Kuomintang 
members  will  be  significant.  It  is  also  to  be  hoped 
that  during  this  interim  period  the  door  will  re- 
main open  for  Communists  or  other  groups  to 
participate  if  they  see  fit  to  assume  their  share 
of  responsibility  for  the  future  of  China. 

It  has  been  stated  officially  and  categorically 
that  the  period  of  political  tutelage  under  the 
Kuomintang  is  at  an  end.  If  the  termination  of 
one-party  rule  is  to  be  a  reality,  the  Kuomintang 
should  cease  to  receive  financial  support  from  the 
Government. 

I  have  spoken  very  frankly  because  in  no  other 
way  can  I  hope  to  bring  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  even  a  partial  understanding  of  this 
complex  problem.  I  have  expressed  all  these  views 
privately  in  the  course  of  negotiations;  they  are 
well  known,  I  think,  to  most  of  the  individuals 
concerned.  I  express  them  now  publicly,  as  it  is 
my  duty,  to  present  my  estimate  of  the  situation 
and  its  possibilities  to  the  American  people  who 
have  a  deep  interest  in  the  development  of  condi- 
tions in  the  Far  East  promising  an  enduring  peace 
in  the  Pacific. 
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Resignation  of  James  F.  Byrnes  as  Secretary  of  State 

EXCHANGE  OF  LETTERS  BETWEEN  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  MR.  BYRNES 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  January  7] 

April  16, 1946. 
Dear  Mr.  President  : 

As  you  know  on  April  1,  1945,  I  retired  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  War  Mobilization.  I 
thought  I  had  earned  the  right  to  take  a  rest  and 
do  some  of  the  things  I  had  long  wanted  to  do  but 
could  not  do  because  of  my  public  service. 

Shortly  thereafter  President  Roosevelt  died 
and  the  responsibilities  of  the  Presidency  were 
suddenly  thrust  upon  you.  Because  of  our  inti- 
mate friendship  I  offered  my  services  to  you.  You 
told  me  you  were  going  to  appoint  me  Secretary 
of  State  and  did  so  last  July  3rd. 

With  the  cessation  of  hostilities  the  problems 
of  the  peace  necessarily  became  more  important. 
Since  that  time  they  have  steadily  increased  in 
number  and  in  importance.  I  have  found  it  nec- 
essary to  work  long  hours  six  and  at  times  seven 
days  a  week. 

Last  week  I  had  a  medical  examination.  I  was 
advised  that  1  must  "slow  down".  I  know  myself. 
I  cannot  slow  down  as  long  as  I  hold  public  office, 
particularly  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State. 

The  only  way  I  can  comply  with  the  advice  of 
the  Doctor  is  to  resign.  Therefore,  I  am  tender- 
ing my  resignation  to  take  effect  July  first. 

I  select  that  date  because  there  is  a  meeting  of 
the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  in  Paris  next 
week  to  be  followed  by  a  Peace  Conference  and  it 
is  impossible  to  tell  how  long  those  Conferences 
will  continue.  I  think  it  my  duty  to  attend  those 
meetings.  Again,  by  fixing  July  first,  you  will 
have  time  in  which  to  select  my  successor. 

Some  weeks  ago  several  newspapers  published 
a  story  that  I  had  resigned  and  you  had  selected 
my  successor.  You.  stated  it  was  untrue.  It  cer- 
tainly was  untrue  because  we  had  never  discussed 
the  subject.  I  presume  these  newspapers  now  will 
state  that  their  story  was  true,  but  I  cannot  be 
deterred  from  doing  what  I  believe  to  be  right 
simply  because  it  may  give  the  appearance  of 
truth  to  that  which  is  false. 

In  resigning,  I  wish  to  say  that  since  I  became 


Secretary  of  State  you  have  given  me  your  who 
hearted  support.  When  I  think  of  the  controv 
sial  character  of  the  problems  that  have  conf  roni 
us,  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  we  have  ne^ 
failed  to  agree  as  to  foreign  policies. 

Recently  I  have  been  made  happy  by  the 
creasing  evidence  that  the  people  recognize  a 
appreciate  the  skill  and  courage  with  which  j 
are  performing  your  duties.  I  know  what  a  t 
rible  task  it  is  and  I  know  too  how  much  you  i 
serve  that  appreciation. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  as  a  private  citi* 
I  shall  give  to  you  my  hearty  support, — not  oi 
because  of  my  sincere  affection  for  you  personal 
but  because  of  my  honest  belief  that  your  spleni 
administration  of  the  office  of  President  deseri 
that  support. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  F.  Byrne* 

December  19, 194& 
Dear  Mr.  President: 

On  April  16  I  submitted  to  you  my  resignat; 
to  take  effect  July  first.  I  hoped  by  that  date  1 
Peace  Conference  would  have  concluded  its  del 
erations  and  the  work  upon  the  five  treaties  w: 
the  satellite  states  would  be  completed. 

When  it  became  obvious  that  I  was  too  op 
mistic  as  to  the  completion  of  the  work  upon  I 
treaties,  I  told  you  I  would  continue  until  th 
were  finally  agreed  upon. 

Now  that  we  have  reached  complete  agreemc 
and  the  treaties  are  scheduled  to  be  signed  Febi 
ary  10, 1  should  like  to  be  relieved. 

I  think  it  important  that  the  change  shoi 
be  made  at  this  time.  We  have  scheduled  i 
March  10  the  meeting  at  Moscow  when  work  w 
be  started  upon  the  German  treaty  and  the  At 
trian  peace  settlement.  That  work  will  contin 
for  many  months  and  the  Secretary  who  und 
takes  the  task  should  be  in  office  sufficiently  i 
in  advance  of  the  conference  to  familiarize  hi 
self  with  the  problems. 
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Therefore,  I  ask  that  my  resignation  become 
Fective  January  10  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  my 
iccessor  is  appointed  and  qualified.  I  fix  that 
lie  because  the  Senate  will  then  be  in  session 
id  the  nomination  of  my  successor  can  be  sent 
the  Senate  simultaneously  with  the  announce- 
ent  of  my  resignation. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  in  my  letter  last  April, 
at  no  man  serving  as  Secretary  of  State  could 
k  or  receive  greater  support  and  encouragement 
an  you  have  given  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  F.  Byrnes 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  January  7] 

January  7, 194-7. 
r  dear  Jim  : 

[  have  weighed  carefully  the  considerations  set 
*th  in  your  letter  of  December  19,  1946,  and  in 
ar  letter  of  April  16,  1946,  each  emphasizing 
it  desire  to  retire  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
ite.  Because  I  know  how  vital  these  considera- 
ns  are,  I  must  accede  to  your  desire. 


I  accept  therefore,  with  great  reluctance  and 
heartfelt  regret,  your  resignation  effective  at  the 
close  of  business  on  January  10,  1947,  or  upon  the 
qualification  of  your  successor.1 

I  realize  full  well  how  arduous  and  complex 
have  been  the  problems  which  have  fallen  to  you 
since  you  took  office  in  July,  1945.  Big  events  were 
then  impending  and  the  months  that  have  ensued 
have  presented  problems  of  the  utmost  moment, 
with  all  of  which  you  have  dealt  with  rare  tact  and 
judgment  and — when  necessary — firmness  and 
tenacity  of  purpose. 

Yours  has  been  a  steadying  hand  as  you  have 
met  the  difficult  problems  which  have  arisen  with 
such  unvarying  succession. 

For  all  that  you  did  during  the  war,  and  in  the 
making  of  the  peace,  you  have  earned  the  thanks 
of  the  Nation.  So  I  say:  well  done,  in  the  hope 
that  we  can  continue  to  call  upon  you  for  the 
counsel  which  you  can  give  out  of  so  rich  and 
varied  an  experience. 

With  every  good  wish, 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 


Ve  Must  Demonstrate  Our  Capacity  in  Peace'' 

BY  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  BYRNES' 


rwice  in  our  generation  the  communities  of 
aerica  have  learned  that  they  are  very  much  a 
rt  of  the  world  when  the  world  is  at  war.  If 
are  to  prevent  war  and  build  enduring  peace, 
iry  community  in  America  must  realize  that  it 
rery  much  a  part  of  the  world  when  the  world 
t  peace. 

)ur  first  task  is  to  liquidate  the  war.  We  cannot 
nk  constructively  about  the  building  of  lasting 
ce  and  about  rising  standards  of  life  until  we 
e  the  peoples  of  this  world  a  chance  to  live 
-in  under  conditions  of  peace.  We  cannot  deal 
h  the  problems  of  a  convalescing  world  until 
get  the  patient  off  the  operating  table. 
i"hat  is  why  President  Truman  and  I  at  Pots- 
11  two  months  after  VE-day  proposed  to  set 
the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  to  start  work 
n  the  peace  treaties  as  quickly  as  possible  wher- 

possible. 
hat  is  why  we  have  persistently  urged  since 

winter  that  deputies  should  be  appointed  to 
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begin  work  upon  the  German  and  Austrian 
treaties. 

After  every  great  war  the  victorious  Allies  have 
found  it  difficult  to  adjust  their  differences  in  the 
making  of  peace.  At  the  very  outset  grave  dif- 
ferences between  the  Allies  did  arise  in  the  work 
of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers.  But  we  re- 
fused to  abandon  the  principles  for  which  our 
country  stands.  And  we  served  notice  that  we 
would  not  retreat  to  a  policy  of  isolation. 

We  made  it  clear  that  as  anxious  as  we  were 
to  reduce  the  burden  of  occupation,  America  would 
not  evade  her  responsibility.    And  we  also  made  it 

1  Mr.  Byrnes  will  continue  to  serve  as  Secretary  of  State 
until  the  administration  of  the  oath  of  office  to  General 
Marshall. 

"An  address  delivered  before  the  Twenty-first  Annual 
Institute  of  the  Cleveland  Council  on  World  Affairs  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  Jan.  11, 1947,  and  released  to  the  press 
on  the  same  date. 
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clear  that  as  long  as  our  Allies  maintained  troops 
in  Germany  and  Austria,  the  United  States  would 
maintain  its  troops  in  those  countries. 

We  were  determined  to  do  our  part  to  bring 
peace  to  a  war- weary  world  and  we  have  not  sought 
any  excuse,  however  plausible,  for  shirking  our 
responsibilities. 

The  treaties  with  Italy  and  the  ex-satellite 
states,  as  they  emerged  from  months  of  protracted 
negotiation  and  debate,  are  not  perfect.  But  they 
are  as  good  as  we  can  hope  to  get  by  general  agree- 
ment now  or  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 

The  treaties  mark  a  milestone  on  the  return  to 
conditions  of  peace.  The  fact  that  the  Allies  have 
been  able  to  agree  upon  these  five  treaties  does  give 
hope  that  they  will  soon  be  able  to  agree  upon  a 
treaty  with  Austria.  That  will  make  possible  the 
removal  of  occupation  troops  from  all  European 
countries  except  Germany,  and  will  give  to  mil- 
lions of  people  relief  from  the  burdens  of  occupy- 
ing armies. 

Agreement  upon  these  treaties  gives  assurance 
too  that  the  discussions  of  the  German  settlement 
will  start  under  much  more  favorable  conditions 
than  seemed  possible  until  last  month. 

During  the  year  or  more  that  these  treaties  were 
under  discussion  it  was  inevitable  that  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Allies  should  be  emphasized,  and 
at  times  exaggerated.  On  the  other  hand,  during 
the  war  some  of  these  differences  were  minimized 
and  overlooked.  But  peace  cannot  be  made  by 
ignoring  very  real  and  basic  differences  and  by 
pretending  they  do  not  exist. 

By  recognizing  and  bringing  out  into  the  open 
our  differences  and  honestly  seeking  means  of  rec- 
onciling them,  we  have  advanced  and  not  retarded 
the  cause  of  peace. 

The  discussions  and  debates  in  the  Council  of 
Foreign  Ministers  and  in  the  Security  Council  dur- 
ing the  past  year  caused  a  better  understanding 
of  our  problems  and  contributed  much  to  the  sub- 
stantial progress  made  at  the  recent  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations. 

But  we  would  never  have  made  the  progress  that 
we  did  during  the  last  year  if  the  American  peo- 
ple had  not  been  united  on  a  foreign  policy. 

For  the  past  year  our  foreign  policy  has  not 
been  the  policy  of  a  political  party ;  it  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

And  I  am  sure  my  Democratic  friend  Senator 
Connally  would  join  me  in  saying  that  our  bi- 
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partisan  foreign  policy  was  made  possible  only  t 
the  whole-hearted  and  intelligent  cooperation  < 
my  Republican  friend  Senator  Arthur  Vai 
denberg. 

I  would  issue  a  word  of  caution  against  excess!1 
optimism  and  excessive  pessimism. 

We  must  not  let  ourselves  believe  that  peat 
can  be  made  secure  by  any  one  treaty  or  serii 
of  treaties,  or  by  any  one  resolution  or  series  ( 
resolutions.  And  we  must  not  let  ourselves  belie'' 
that  the  struggle  for  peace  is  hopeless  becaui 
we  cannot  at  once  find  ways  and  means  of  reco] 
ciling  all  our  differences. 

Nations,  like  individuals,  differ  as  to  what 
right  and  just,  and  clashing  appeals  to  reasc 
may  in  the  long  run  do  more  to  avert  a  clash  < 
arms  than  a  lot  of  pious  resolutions  which  conce 
honest  and  serious  disagreements. 

Never  before  have  the  differences  betwet 
nations  been  brought  out  into  the  open  and  i 
frankly  discussed  in  public  as  they  have  durir 
the  past  year  in  the  Council  of  Foreign  Minister 
the  Security  Council,  and  the  General  Assembl 

Of  course  it  is  true  that  public  discussion  er 
phasizes  differences.  But  without,  such  publ 
discussion  the  people  of  the  world  who  want  pea 
would  not  know  and  understand  the  differenc 
which  arise  between  nations  and  which  threat* 
the  peace. 

Wars  may  start  not  because  the  people  wai 
war,  but  because  they  want  things  that  othi 
people  possess  and  will  not  give  up  without 
fight.  Full  and  frank  discussion  of  such  situ 
tions  may  avert  armed  conflict. 

The  struggle  for  peace  is  the  struggle  for  la 
and  justice.  It  is  a  never-ending  struggle.  La 
and  justice  can  be  developed  and  applied  on 
through  living  institutions  capable  of  life  ar 
growth.  And  these  institutions  must  be  bacb 
by  sufficient  force  to  protect  nations  which  abi< 
by  the  law  against  nations  which  violate  the  la1 

If  we  are  going  to  build  a  regime  of  law  amoi 
nations,  we  must  struggle  to  create  a  world 
which  no  nation  can  arbitrarily  impose  its  w; 
upon  any  other  nation.    Neither  the  United  Stat 
nor  any  other  state  should  have  the  power 
dominate  the  world. 

The  present  power  relationships  of  the  gre 
states  preclude  the  domination  of  the  world  1 
any  one  of  them.  Those  power  relationships  ca 
not  be  substantially   altered   by   the  unilater 
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tion  of  any  one  state  without  profoundly  dis- 

rbing  the  whole  structure  of  the  United  Nations. 

Therefore,  if  we  are  going  to  do  our  part  to 

lintain  peace  under  law,  we  must  maintain,  in 

ation   to   other   states,   the   military   strength 

cessary  to  discharge  our  obligations. 

Force  does  not  make  right,  but  we  must  realize 

it  in  this  imperfect  world,  power  as  well  as 

ison  does  affect  international  decisions. 

rhe  great  states  are  given  special  responsibility 

der  the  Charter  because  they  have  the  military 

ength  to  maintain  peace  if  they  have  the  will 

maintain  peace.    Their  strength  in  relation  to 

i  another  is  such  that  no  one  of  them  can  safely 

sak  the  peace  if  the  others  stand  united  in 

!ense  of  the  Charter. 

i¥e  have  joined  with  our  Allies  in  the  United 

tions  to  put  an  end  to  war.  We  have  covenanted 

!  to  use  force  except  in  defense  of  law.    We 

II  keep  that  covenant. 

Vs  a  great  power  and  as  a  permanent  member 

the  Security  Council,  we  have  a  responsibility, 

0  or  no  veto,  to  see  that  other  states  do  not  use 
ce  except  in  defense  of  law.  We  must  discharge 
t  responsibility. 

Vnd  we  must  realize  that  unless  the  great 
vers  are  not  only  prepared  to  observe  the  law 

are  prepared  to  act  in  defense  of  the  law,  the 
ited  Nations  organization  cannot  prevent  war. 
n  a  world  in  which  people  do  differ  as  to  what 
•ight  and  wrong,  we  must  strive  to  work  out 
inite  standards  of  conduct  which  all  can  accept. 

must  develop  and  build  through  the  years  a 
imon  law  of  nations. 

listory  informs  us  that  individuals  abandoned 
irate  wars  and  gave  up  their  arms  only  as  they 
e  protected  by  the  common  law  of  their  tribe 
'.  their  nation.  So  I  believe  that  in  the  long  run 
irnational  peace  depends  upon  our  ability  to 
elop  a  common  law  of  nations  which  all  nations 

accept  and  which  no  nation  can  violate  with 
•unity, 
n  the  past  international  law  has  concerned  it- 

too  much  with  the  rules  of  war  and  too  little 
h  the  rules  of  peace.  I  am  more  interested  in 
rs  and  means  to  prevent  war  than  in  ways  and 
ins  to  conduct  war. 

Mess  we  are  able  to  develop  a  common  law  of 
ions  which  provides  definite  and  agreed  stand- 
3  of  conduct  such  as  those  which  govern  deci- 

1  within  the  competence  of  the  International 
irt  of  Justice  and  such  as  those  which  we  hope 
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may  be  agreed  upon  for  the  control  of  atomic 
energy,  international  problems  between  sovereign 
states  must  be  worked  out  by  agreement  between 
sovereign  states. 

The  United  States  has  taken  the  lead  in  pro- 
posing the  control  and  the  elimination  from 
national  armaments  of  atomic  weapons  and  other 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  under  agreed  rules 
of  law. 

These  rules  of  law  must  carry  clear  and  adequate 
safeguards  to  protect  complying  states  from  the 
hazards  of  violations  and  evasions.  They  must  be 
sufficiently  definite  and  explicit  to  prevent  a  state 
that  violates  the  law  from  obstructing  the  prompt 
and  effective  enforcement  of  the  law. 

If  a  nation  by  solemn  treaty  agrees  to  a  plan  for 
the  control  of  atomic  weapons  and  agrees  that  a 
violation  of  that  treaty  shall  be  punished,  it  is 
difficult  for  me  to  understand  why  that  nation 
cannot  agree  to  waive  the  right  to  exercise  the 
veto  power  should  it  be  charged  with  violating  its 
treaty  obligation. 

In  1921  while  a  member  of  the  House  I  advo- 
cated that  the  President  call  a  conference  for 
the  limitation  of  naval  armaments. 

Later  the  President  did  call  such  a  conference. 
What  happened  thereafter  influences  my  thinking 
today.  While  America  scrapped  battleships, 
Japan  scrapped  blueprints.  America  will  not 
again  make  that  mistake. 

We  have  urged  a  general  limitation  of  arma- 
ments, but  we  are  not  going  to  disarm  while  others 
remain  armed.  And  we  should  make  certain  that 
all  governments  live  up  to  their  agreements  to 
disarm. 

We  have  urged  priority  for  the  control  of 
atomic  weapons  because  they  are  the  most  destruc- 
tive of  all  weapons,  because  we  have  been  at  work 
on  the  proposal  for  more  than  six  months,  and 
because  it  presents  concretely  the  issue  of  inter- 
national inspection  and  control.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  if  there  can  be  agreement  on  that 
subject,  there  can  be  agreement  on  the  control  of 
other  major  weapons  and  a  general  reduction  of 
armaments. 

But  international  law  in  a  friendly,  peaceful 
world  must  rest  upon  something  more  than  mere 
rules,  something  more  than  force,  and  something 
more  than  fear.  It  must  be  made  to  rest  upon  the 
growth  of  a  common  fellowship,  common  inter- 
ests, and  common  ideas  among  the  peoples  of  this 
earth. 
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It  was  our  fostering  of  a  common  fellowship  that 
gave  vitality  to  the  good-neighbor  policy  in  the 
Americas.  It  was  a  common  fellowship  which 
made  the  Act  of  Chapultepec  possible. 

We  are  eager  to  proceed  with  a  negotiation  of  a 
mutual-assistance  treaty  in  accordance  with  the 
Act  of  Chapultepec  at  the  projected  Rio  de 
Janeiro  conference.  But  we  do  not  wish  to  pro- 
ceed without  Argentina  and  neither  our  Ambassa- 
dor nor  any  official  of  the  State  Department  is  of 
the  opinion  that  Argentina  has  yet  complied  with 
the  commitments  which  she  as  well  as  the  other 
American  republics  at  Chapultepec  agreed  to 
carry  out. 

It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  before  long  there 
will  be  such  reasonable  and  substantial  compli- 
ance by  Argentina  with  its  obligations,  that  the 
American  republics  after  consultation  will  con- 
vene the  Rio  conference. 

A  common  fellowship  does  not  mean  that  na- 
tions must  in  all  respects  think  alike  or  live  alike. 
Inevitably  we  will  differ.  But  nations  like  indi- 
viduals must  respect  and  tolerate  one  another's 
differences. 

Peace  in  this  interdependent  world  must  be 
something  more  than  a  truce  between  nations. 
To  have  peace,  nations  must  learn  to  live  and 
work  together  for  their  common  good.  We  live 
in  one  world.  The  health  of  the  body  politic  like 
the  health  of  the  human  body  depends  upon  the 
health  of  all  its  members. 

We  cannot  whole-heartedly  abandon  the  policy 
of  political  isolation  unless  we  abandon  the  policy 
of  economic  isolation.  We  are  not  likely  to  be 
successful  in  our  efforts  to  cooperate  to  prevent 
war,  unless  we  are  willing  to  cooperate  to  maintain 
freedom  and  well-being  in  a  world  at  peace. 

We  must  learn  to  cooperate  so  that  the  people 
of  each  country  may  exchange  the  products  of 
their  country  easily  and  fairly  with  the  people  of 
other  countries. 

Although  our  general  long-run  purpose  is  to 
help  raise  the  living  standard,  the  immediate 
problem  during  the  last  two  years  in  some  areas 
has  been  to  maintain  life  itself. 

Economic  distress,  starvation,  and  disease  breed 
political  unrest,  tyranny,  and  aggression.  If  we 
are  sincere  in  our  efforts  to  maintain  peace,  we 
must  do  our  part  to  assist  in  the  elimination  of 
conditions  which  breed  aggression  and  war. 
If  we  want  people  to  value  freedom  and  respect 
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law  we  must  at  least  give  them  a  fair  chance 
feed,  clothe,  and  shelter  themselves  and  th> 
families. 

The  war  has  devastated  many  countries  a 
disrupted  their  economies.  UNRRA  has  help 
these  countries  through  their  most  critical  peri< 
Its  authority  is  terminated  but  some  countr 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  will  require  f urtl 
relief  to  get  upon  their  feet.  And  this  we  mi 
not  deny  them. 

Outright  relief  by  us  is  necessary  in  some  coi 
tries.  But  the  countries  in  need  and  the  ext< 
of  the  need  can  be  determined  by  the  United  Sta 
just  as  well  as  it  could  be  determined  by  a  co 
mittee  composed  of  representatives  of  otl 
governments. 

A  permanent  place  on  the  relief  rolls  is  ] 
the  desire  of  those  self-respecting  nations  wh 
have  fought  for  their  freedom.  But  much 
their  productive  capacity  has  been  destroyed,  a 
they  have  no  working  capital  in  the  form 
foreign  exchange  to  start  the  flow  of  needed  i 
materials. 

They  do  need  loans  to  secure  the  raw  materi; 
capital,  equipment,  and  tools  necessary  to  rebu 
and  resume  their  ability  to  produce.  The  wi 
of  the  International  Bank,  the  Internatic 
Monetary  Fund,  and  our  own  Export  and  Imj? 
Bank  must  continue  to  have  our  whole-hear 
support. 

Despite  the  ravages  and  destruction  of  the  v 
the  advances  of  science  make  it  possible  for 
and  other  nations  to  preserve  and  increase 
living  standards  if  we  work  together  with  ot 
nations  to  produce  what  we  and  other  nati 
want  and  need. 

We  must  learn  that  prosperity  like  freec 
must  be  shared,  not  on  the  basis  of  hand-outs 
on  the  basis  of  fair  and  honest  exchange  of 
products  of  the  labor  of  free  men  and  free  won 
We  believe  that  there  should  be  no  unnecess 
barriers  to  the  free  exchange  of  ideas  and  inf on 
tion  among  nations.  But  it  is  unrealistic  to  ex] 
to  have  trade  in  ideas  if  we  are  unwilling  to  h 
trade  in  goods. 

We  must  do  our  part  to  break  down  the  ar 
cial  barriers  to  trade  and  commerce  am 
nations.  We  must  pursue  vigorously  our  reci] 
cal  trade  policies  which  are  designed  to  exp 
American  trade  and  world  trade  because  the  w< 
(Continued  on  page  104) 
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ICOMPLISHMENTS  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  NARCOTIC  DRUGS 


George  A.  Morloch 


Forward  strides  were  taken  to  solve  the  narcotics 
problem  when  the  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs  of 
the  United  Nations,  meeting  last  fall,  recommended 
world-wide  prohibition  of  the  use  of  smoking  opium, 
the  establishment  of  effective  narcotics  controls  for  all 
Germany,  and  the  incorporation  in  the  peace  treaties 
with  Japan  of  narcotics-control  measures  to  be  super- 
vised by  United  Nations  inspectors. 


?he  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs  of  the 
ited  Nations  held  its  first  session  at  Lake 
:cess,  New  York,  from  November  27  to  Decem- 
13,  1946.  It  made  decisions  on  a  number  of 
anizational  matters  and  other  general  mat- 
i  relating  to  the  limitation  of  the  production 
-aw  narcotic  materials,  the  abolition  of  opium- 
)king,  the  illicit  traffic,  drug  addiction,  the  re- 
iblishment  at  the  pre-war  level  of  the  inter- 
ional  control  of  narcotic  drugs,  and  the  control 
narcotics  in  Japan  and  Korea. 
'he  following  representatives  and  assistants 
e  present: 

Ida:  Col.  C.  H.  L.  Sharman. 

m:  P.  C.  Chang;  Szeming  Sze;  T.  H.  Liu. 

ot:  Mohamed  Amin  Zaki ;  Amin  Ismail. 

ice:  Gaston  Bourgois. 

•i:  H.  Greenfield ;  N.  Sundaresan ;  H.  N.  Tandon. 

:  Nazrollah  Entezam ;  A.  G.  Panahy. 

ico:  Jos6  Quevedo  Bazan. 

erlands:  J.  H.  Delgorge;  A.  Kruysse. 

••  Jorge  A.  Lazarte. 

nd:   Stanislaw  Tubiasz. 

ey:   Fikret  Belbez. 

id  Kingdom:  Maj.  W.  H.  Coles. 

lary  19,1947 


United  States:  H.  J.  Anslinger ;  George  A.  Morlock ;  John 

W.  Bulkley ;  Julia  H.  Renfrew. 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics:  Vassily  Zuev. 
Yugoslavia:   Stane  Krasovec. 

Col.  C.  H.  L.  Sharman  (Canada)  was  elected 
chairman,  Stanislaw  Tubiasz  (Poland),  vice  chair- 
man, and  Szeming  Sze  (China),  as  rapporteur. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  of  February  16,  1946, 
the  Commission  decided  to  invite  the  Permanent 
Central  Opium  Board  and  the  Drug  Supervisory 
Body  to  send  representatives  to  the  meetings  of 
the  Commission.  Herbert  L.  May,  president  of 
the  Permanent  Central  Opium  Board  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Drug  Supervisory  Body,  attended  the 
meetings  in  a  consultative  capacity. 

Agenda  • 

Among  the  topics  included  in  the  agenda  were : 
Invitation  to  be  Sent  to  the  Permanent  Central 
Opium  Board  and  to  the  Supervisory  Body  Ask- 
ing Them  to  be  Represented  at  the  Session ;  Gen- 
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eral  Discussion  on  the  Commission's  Terms  of 
Keference;  Transfer  to  the  United  Nations  of 
the  Activities,  Powers  and  Functions  Previously- 
Exercised  by  the  League  of  Nations;  Limitation 
of  the  Production  of  Raw  Materials  (Opium  and 
Coca  Leaf)  ;  Abolition  of  Opium-Smoking  in  the 
Far  East;  Illicit  Traffic;  Drug  Addiction;  Pro- 
cedure to  be  Followed  in  Making  Future  Appoint- 
ments to  the  Permanent  Central  Board;  The  Ke- 
establishment  at  its  Pre-war  Level  of  the  Inter- 
national Control  of  Narcotic  Drugs. 

Henry  Laugier,  Assistant  Secretary  General  in 
Charge  of  the  Department  of  Social  Affairs, 
United  Nations,  opened  the  session  emphasizing 
the  principle  of  universality  of  international  con- 
trol of  narcotic  drugs.  He  stated  that  the  United 
Nations  would  insure  the  permanence  and  conti- 
nuity of  the  control  work  and  that  the  Secretariat 
would  give  all  possible  assistance  to  the  Commis- 
sion on  Narcotic  Drugs,  whose  duty  it  was  to  safe- 
guard the  results  already  achieved. 

Protocol 

On  December  11,  1946  the  representatives  on 
the  Commission  attended  a  ceremony  at  which  the 
representatives  of  36  countries  signed  a  protocol 
which  had  been  approved  by  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  on  October  3, 1946  and  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  November  19,  1946,  providing 
for  the  transfer  to  the  United  Nations  of  the 
powers  and  functions  exercised  by  the  League  of 
Nations  under  the  international  drug  conventions. 
A  resolution2  taking  note  of  the  protocol  was 
formally  adopted : 

The  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs 

Noting  the  measures  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly, 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral with  a  view  to  insuring  the  transfer  to  the  United 
Nations  of  the  powers  and  functions  formerly  exercised 
by  the  League  of  Nations  under  the  Agreements,  Con- 
ventions and  Protocols  on   narcotic  drugs; 

Desires  to  record  its  thanks  to  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  for  having  taken 
these  measures  and  to  the  Secretary  General  for  having 
rapidly  and  effectively  taken  all  steps  required  to  in- 
sure the  continuity  of  the  international  control  of  nar- 
cotics ; 

Welcomes  the  large  number  of  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  who  have  signed  the  Protocol  of  the  11th  December 
1946; 

Expresses  the  hope  that  the  Members  of  the  United 


2  U.N.  document  E/C.S.7/55,  p.  4. 
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Nations  who  have  signed  the  Protocol,  subject  to  approvi 
or  approval  followed  by  acceptance,  will  approve,  or  i 
prove  and  accept  it  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  the  Mi 
bers  of  the  United  Nations  who  have  not  already  ta 
steps  to  become  Parties  to  the  said  Protocol  will  do  so 
an  early  date;  and 

Draws  the  attention  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Coi 
cil  to  the  fact  that  a  certain  number  of  Parties  to  the  I 
ternational  Agreements,  Conventions  and  Protocols  on  n 
cotic  drugs  are  not  Members  of  the  United  Nations,  a 
requests  it  to  consider  the  measures  necessary  to  ins' 
at  an  early  date  their  participation  in  the  Protocol 
the  11th  December  1946. 

Budget 

The  Commission  considered  the  desirability 
insuring  to  the  Commission  and  to  the  Secret? 
General  adequate  funds  to  carry  out  its  obligatic 
and  adopted  a  resolution  3  embodying  its  conv 
tions : 
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The  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs 

Considering  that  the  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs  and  the  Secret- 
General  have  to  fulfil  formal  and  numerous  obligati 
arising  out  of  the  international  Agreements,  Convent! 
and  Protocols  on  Narcotic  Drugs  and  out  of  the  decisi 
of  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Economic  and  So- 
Council ; 

Considering  that  the  international  control  of  narc? 
drugs  has  been  partially  interrupted  by  the  war  and  i 
its  full  re-establishment  is  a  matter  of  urgency ; 

Considering  that  the  preparatory  work  for  the  Jin: 
tion  of  the  production  of  raw  materials  (opium,  coca  le 
must  be  resumed  as  soon  as  possible ; 

Expresses  its  conviction  that  the  Economic  and  So1 
Council  and  the  General  Assembly  will  supply  the  Comi 
sion  and  the  Secretary  General  with  all  the  means 
quired  with  a  view  to  enabling  the  United  Nations 
carry  out  their  obligations  in  the  field  of  narcotic  drug 

Election  of  Members  of  Permanent  Central  Opi 
Board 

Acting  on  a  resolution  of  the  Economic  and  i 
cial  Council  of  October  3,  1946,  the  Commiss; 
decided  to  recommend  that  the  Economic  i 
Social  Council  should  follow  the  procedure  s 
cessf ully  followed  by  the  Council  of  the  League 
Nations  in  making  appointments  to  the  Perman 
Central  Opium  Board.  The  Commission 
pressed  the  view  that  the  present  vacancy  on 
Board  should  be  filled  as  soon  as  possible,  ^ 
authorized  the  chairman,  the  vice  chairman,  e 
the  rapporteur  to  forward  to  the  Economic  I 
Social  Council  on  its  behalf  one  or  more  nomi' 
tions  of  persons  qualified  to  fill  that  vacancy,  j 
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arcotic  Raw  Materials 

After  reviewing  the  world  situation  regarding 
le  production  of  narcotic  raw  materials  and  the 
ork  already  accomplished  in  this  field  by  the 
pium  Advisory  Committee  of  the  League  of  Na- 
ons,  the  Commission  unanimously  adopted  the 
blowing  resolution : 4 

The  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs 
Recognizing  the  importance  of  bringing  as  speedy  a  so- 
tion  as  possible  to  the  problem  of  limitation  of  produc- 
m  of  raw  materials  from   which   narcotic    drugs  are 
anufactured; 

Noting  the  preparatory  work  previously  accomplished 
this  field  ; 

Expressing  its  appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  both  the 
secutive  and  Legislative  branches  of  the  United  States 
ivernment  during  the  war  to  ensure  the  continuity  of 
is  work  with  the  object  of  arriving  at  a  solution  of  this 
oblem ;  and 

Realizing  on  the  other  hand  that  changed  circumstances 
nder  it  necessary  to  collect  further  information  in  order 
continue  the  preparatory  work  preliminary  to  an  in- 
rnational  conference  on  the  limitation  of  such  raw 
iterials ; 
Decides, 

Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
mncil  to  issue  to  Governments  concerned  a  question- 
ire  calling  for  such  information,  this  questionnaire  now 
be  prepared  by  the  Secretariat  in  the  light  of  the  views 
pressed  during  the  present  session  of  the  Commission 
d  after  the  approval  by  the  Chairman,  Vice  Chairman 
d  Rapporteur 

To  Instruct  the  Secretariat  to  draw  up  a  questionnaire 
coca  leaves  for  consideration  by  the  Commission  at  its 
xt  session. 

noking  Opium 

The  representative  of  India  informed  the  Com- 
ission  that  the  Government  of  India  had  an- 
mnced  on  November  20,  1946  that  opium-smok- 
:g  would  be  prohibited  in  British  India  for  all 
,rsons  except  those  addicts  in  possession  of  med- 
■il  certificates  and  that  the  Indian  States  were 
ing  approached  with  a  view  to  their  adopting 
inilar  measures.  The  representative  of  the 
fited  Kingdom  reported  that  the  Government 
Burma  had  decided  to  enact  legislation  making 
jagal  the  smoking  of  opium  and  the  possession 
!  implements  for  this  purpose,  and  that  the  Gov- 
jiment  of  Burma  has  also  decided  to  abolish  the 
stem  of  licensing  shops  in  Burma  and  are  mak- 
|?  administrative  arrangements  for  the  control 
j  the  issue  of  opium  for  medicinal,  quasi-medic- 
al, and  scientific  uses,  and  for  religious  and 
jemonial  purposes. 

[Following  these  disclosures,  the  United  States 
>resentative  read  a  prepared  statement. 


From  the  time  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  took  the  initiative  in  bringing  about  the 
first  international  conference  on  the  subject  of 
narcotic  drugs,  which  was  held  in  Shanghai  in 
1909,  and  proposed  the  convening  of  the  interna- 
tional conference  which  resulted  in  the  opium  con- 
vention signed  at  The  Hague  on  January  23,  1912, 
it  has  been  the  consistent  policy  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  cooperate  with  other  nations  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  legal  trade  in  these  dangerous  drugs 
and  in  international  efforts  to  suppress  their  abuse. 
At  those  and  subsequent  conferences  representa- 
tives of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
have  clearly  stated  that  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  Government  is  to  limit  the  production  and 
manufacture  of  narcotic  drugs  strictly  to  medic- 
inal and  scientific  requirements  and  to  consider 
use  for  any  other  purpose  as  abuse.  This  policy 
is  incorporated  in  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
which  prohibit  the  use  of  prepared  opium.  The 
same  policy  has  been  pursued  wherever  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  Government  has  ex- 
tended. For  example,  shortly  after  our  assump- 
tion of  control  over  the  Philippine  Islands,  Con- 
gress enacted  legislation  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion of  opium  in  the  Philippines  except  for  medic- 
inal purposes. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  on 
every  appropriate  occasion  endeavored  very 
earnestly  to  induce  other  governments  to  accept 
the  doctrine  that  the  use  of  opium  should  be  re- 
stricted to  medicinal  and  scientific  purposes.  A 
number  of  governments  have  signified  their  ac- 
ceptance of  this  principle,  but  unfortunately  some 
countries  have  not  found  it  possible,  owing  to  spec- 
ial circumstances,  to  eliminate  completely  the  use 
of  opium  for  smoking  and  eating. 

For  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  formulating  a 
policy  which  the  United  States  Government  and 
other  interested  governments  might  adopt  as  re- 
gards the  suppression  of  the  smoking  of  prepared 
opium  in  areas  then  held  by  Japanese  forces  in  the 
Far  East  after  the  successful  termination  of  the 
war  with  Japan,  meetings  for  informal  discussion 
of  this  subject  were  held  in  Washington  in  the 
winter  of  1942-43. 

As  it  appeared  from  those  discussions  that  it 
might  be  possible  for  the  interested  governments 
to  agree  on  a  common  policy  of  action  to  suppress 
the  use  of  smoking  opium  in  the  Far  East,  the  Gov- 

4  U.N.  document  E/C.S.7/55,  p.  11. 
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ernment  of  the  United  States  decided  to  bring  the 
subject  formally  to  the  attention  of  those  govern- 
ments. On  September  21,  1943  aide-memoire 5 
were  delivered  in  Washington  to  the  Chinese  and 
Netherlands  Ambassadors,  the  Minister  of  Portu- 
gal and  the  British  Charge  d'Affaires,  while  copies 
of  the  aide-memoire  to  the  British  Charge 
dAfFaires  were  sent  to  the  Minister  of  Australia 
and  to  the  Charge  d Affaires  ad  interim  of  Canada 
and  of  New  Zealand. 

In  this  aide-memoire  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment stated  that  the  policy  to  be  pursued  by  all 
American  expeditionary  forces  under  American 
command  upon  occupation  of  a  part  or  the  whole 
of  any  one  of  the  territories  occupied  by  Japanese 
forces  would  be  to  seize  all  drugs  intended  for 
other  than  medical  and  scientific  purposes,  which 
might  be  discovered,  and  to  close  existing  opium 
monopolies,  opium  shops,  and  dens.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  proposed  to  the  inter- 
ested governments  that  consideration  be  given  to 
the  question  of  adopting  a  similar  common  policy 
to  govern  the  action  of  expeditionary  forces  under 
allied  command.  The  United  States  Government 
further  proposed  that  the  interested  governments 
immediately  upon  the  resumption  of  control  over 
a  part  or  the  whole  of  any  one  of  their  territories 
then  occupied  by  the  Japanese  take  all  measures 
and  enact  all  legislation  necessary  for  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  importation,  manufacture,  sale,  posses- 
sion or  use  of  prepared  opium  and  other  dangerous 
drugs  except  for  medical  and  scientific  purposes. 

The  British,  Chinese,  French,  and  Netherlands 
Governments  subsequently  announced  their  inten- 
tion to  suppress  the  use  of  smoking  opium  in  their 
Far  Eastern  territories  then  occupied  by  Japanese 
forces,  as  soon  as  those  territories  should  be  re- 
covered. In  1945  and  1946  orders  were  issued 
closing  the  opium  monopolies  and  suppressing  the 
use  of  smoking  opium  in  Hong  Kong,  Borneo, 
Singapore,  and  the  Union  of  Malaya.  The  Colo- 
nial Government  of  Macao  issued  a  proclamation 
closing  all  opium-smoking  establishments  and  all 
traffic  in  opium  effective  June  26,  1946.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  of  Indochina  on  June  12,  1946 
issued  an  ordinance  prohibiting  the  use  of  opium 
and  closing  all  opium  shops  and  opium-smoking 
dens. 


*  Bulletin  of  Dec.  29, 1946,  p.  1165. 

*  U.N.  document  E/C.S.7/55,  p.  15.    [This  resolution  was 
approved  by  the  Commission  unanimously.] 


In  harmony  with  these  measures,  the  Gover 
ment  of  Iran  on  June  21,  1946  published  an  ord 
prohibiting  the  non-medical  use  of  opium. 

In  view  of  these  important  developments,  ri 
Government  has  authorized  me  to  introduce  I 
following  resolution : 6 

The  Commission  on  Naecotic  Drugs 

To  Fulfil  the  stipulation  embodied  in  Article  6  of  t 
international  drug  convention  signed  at  The  Hague 
23  January  1912  concerning  the  suppression  of  the  mar 
facture,  internal  traffic  in  and  use  of  prepared  opium; 

Considering  that  the  Governments  of  the  United  Kii 
dom,  France,  the  Netherlands  and  Portugal  had  decid 
to  adopt  the  policy  of  complete  prohibition  of  opii 
smoking  in  all  their  territories  in  the  Far  East  and  h 
taken  measures  to  give  effect  to  this  policy ; 

Recommends  that  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  ur 
all  countries  which  still  legalize  the  use  of  opium  for  smc 
ing  to  take  immediate  steps  to  prohibit  the  manufactu 
internal  traffic  in  and  use  of  such  opium. 

Illicit  Traffic 

A  detailed  study  was  made  of  the  illicit  traf 
in  narcotic  drugs.  A  review  of  the  world  situatic 
for  the  period  1940^45,  prepared  at  the  reque 
of  the  Secretariat  by  John  W.  Bulkley  of  tl 
United  States  Treasury  Department,  disclosed  th: 
India,  Iran,  Turkey,  and  Mexico  were  centers  \ 
illicit  traffic  in  opium ;  Mexico,  in  prepared  opiui 
morphine,  heroin,  and  marihuana ;  and  Syria,  j 
hashish. 
Drug  Addiction 

The  Commission  examined  many  aspects  of  tl 
problem  of  drug  addiction.  The  United  Stat 
representative  reported  a  large  decrease  in  addi 
tion  in  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  intern; 
tional  control  system  which  has  been  develop* 
since  1925.  He  stated  that  the  records  of  tl 
United  States  Army  disclose  that  there  was  oi 
addict  in  1,500  men  examined  during  World  War 
and  only  one  in  10,000  men  examined  during  tl 
World  War  II.  The  Mexican  representative  r 
ported  that  Mexican  physicians  were  of  the  opii 
ion  that  the  use  of  marihuana  produced  no  i 
effects.  The  United  States  representative  cited 
number  of  cases  and  quoted  from  several  acknow 
edged  authorities  to  support  his  contention  ths 
there  was  a  definite  relation  between  the  use  c 
marihuana  and  crime.  The  representative  ( 
India  stated  that  the  effect  of  cannabis  sativa  i 
his  country  depended  generally  on  the  nature  an 
psychological  predisposition  of  the  individual  an 
that  on  the  whole  the  Indians  were  moderate  i 
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ieir  use  of  ganja  and  bhang.  The  representative 
f  the  United  States  drew  attention  to  the  habit- 
jrming  properties  of  the  synthetic  drug,  demerol, 
rid  the  need  for  its  control.  He  also  made  ref- 
rence  to  a  new  synthetic  drug  called  "amidone", 
hich  is  being  withheld  from  the  market  pending 
study  of  its  addictive  potentialities.  The  chair- 
lan  (representative  of  Canada)  stated  that,  pend- 
lg  international  action,  every  country  should  be 
rged  to  take  action  immediately  for  the  control 
f  new  narcotic  drugs. 

eestablishment  of  Controls 

In  order  to  reestablish  the  international  control 
I  narcotic  drugs  at  the  pre-war  level,  the  Com- 
ission  decided  to  request  Governments,  which 
ive  not  already  done  so  since  the  termination 
:  the  war,  to  furnish  information  on  the  function- 
g  of  their  national  narcotics  administrations  and 
resume  their  collaboration  with  the  international 
mtrol  organs.  The  Commission  also  decided  that 
e  final  date  for  sending  in  annual  reports  should 
!  June  30. 

The  representative  of  the  United  States  made 
e  following  statement  regarding  the  narcotics 
tuation  in  the  United  States  zone  of  occupation 
Germany : 

Narcotic  control  in  the  United  States  zone  in 
ermany  was  initiated  in  December  1945.  It  is  ex- 
cised through  Opium  Offices  established  in  each 
1  the  three  Lander  in  the  zone.  They  function 
ider  the  Minister  President  and  are  located  in 
e  Interior  Ministry,  Public  Health  Department. 
3  far  as  possible  all  of  the  reports  required 
r  the  former  Opium  Offices  have  been  reestab- 
shed,  and  copies  are  furnished  to  the  United 
;ates  Military  Government.  The  German  law 
1929  governing  the  control  of  narcotic  drugs 
is  reestablished  with  certain  changes  by  Military 
Dvernment  regulations.  The  manufacture  and 
le  of  heroin  have  been  abolished,  the  importa- 
>n  of  narcotics  into  the  zone  from  outside  Ger- 
xny  has  been  prohibited,  and  shipments  from 
e  zone  for  exportation  from  Germany  without 
e  approval  of  the  Chief  of  the  Public  Health 
•anch  are  prohibited.  Inventories  required  of 
rsons  authorized  to  handle  narcotics  are  being 
'leived  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
Iministration  of  the  Opium  Offices  is  entirely  in 
S  hands  of  the  German  officials,  but  their  activi- 
s  are  supervised  by  the  chief  narcotic-control 
nuary  19,  1947 


office  of  Military  Government.  All  interzonal 
transactions  are  examined  by  Military  Govern- 
ment, and  none  are  made  without  approval  of  that 
Office.  While  each  of  the  Opium  Offices  is  a  sep- 
arate unit,  uniformity  is  achieved  by  monthly 
meetings  of  the  chiefs  at  which  the  narcotic  control 
officer  is  present. 

Statistics  on  addiction  are  being  collected,  and 
information  on  this  subject  will  be  kept  in  the 
files  of  the  three  Opium  Offices.  There  are  indica- 
tions that  large  quantities  of  narcotics  scattered 
by  bombings  and  left  behind  by  the  retreating 
German  armies  are  in  the  hands  of  unauthorized 
individuals  at  the  present  time  and  will  eventually 
reach  the  black  market.  The  reestablishment  of 
the  inspection  system  has  revealed  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  addicts,  particularly  among  pro- 
fessional people.  There  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities  to  provide  institutional  treatment 
for  addicts,  but  there  is  a  shortage  of  facilities  for 
such  treatments. 

In  the  United  States  zone  inventories  submitted 
on  April  30, 1946  disclosed  adequate  stocks  of  nar- 
cotics, as  follows : 

Kilograms 

Opium,  raw  and  powdered 14,  000 

Morphine  base 1,  200 

Morphine  hydrochloride 200 

Morphine,  raw 1,  600 

Tincture  of  opium 2,  000 

Codeine 1, 000 

These  figures  are  believed  to  be  correct  within 
10  percent.  Supplies  of  other  narcotics  were  in 
proportion.  Control  of  the  collection  of  poppy 
straw  was  undertaken  by  the  German  Land  Agri- 
cultural Office,  and  the  allocations  of  the  capsules 
were  supervised  by  the  Opium  Offices.  Surpluses, 
if  any,  were  to  be  disposed  of  by  sale  to  licensed 
producers  in  other  zones.  It  was  found  that  pro- 
duction facilities  were  not  disrupted  by  the  war 
and  that  the  United  States  zone  could  supply  all  of 
Germany  with  synthetic  narcotics.  Transactions 
with  the  other  occupation  zones  have  been  per- 
mitted in  order  to  meet  demands  for  narcotics  for 
medicinal  purposes.  During  the  month  of  July, 
arrangements  were  made  to  supply  the  city  of 
Berlin  with  narcotics,  of  which  there  was  an  acute 
shortage.  The  first  shipment  was  made  in  August 
in  the  amount  of  55,000  Reichsmarks  to  the  United 
States  Medical  Depot,  Berlin  District.  The  nar- 
cotics were  purchased  by  the  Berlin  Health  De- 
partment   which    supervised    sales    to    dealers 
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throughout  the  city.  Owing  to  differences  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  German  opium  law  of  1929 
and  administrative  difficulties  arising  from  the 
division  of  Germany,  the  distribution  of  drugs 
is  entirely  inadequate.  There  are  shortages  in 
some  areas  and  surpluses  in  others.  Contributing 
factors  are  lack  of  transport  and  communication. 

The  development  of  the  control  system  has  been 
slow  and  difficult.  Each  of  the  three  Land  Opium 
Offices  had  to  be  staffed  by  inexperienced  per- 
sonnel, and  an  inspection  service  had  to  be  rees- 
tablished. After  much  painstaking  work  on  the 
part  of  the  American  authorities,  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  narcotics  in  the  United  States  zone  is  being 
assured  and  the  illegal  traffic  and  drug  addiction 
are  being  kept  at  a  minimum.  Efforts  are  being 
made  for  close  cooperation  between  the  regulating 
officials  and  the  local  police  in  connection  with  the 
investigation  of  violations  of  the  narcotic  laws. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  to  obtain  police 
reports  of  all  violations. 

Enforcement  is  improving  rapidly  as  a  result 
of  activities  of  the  Public  Health  and  Public 
Safety  branches  of  Military  Government.  In  Ba- 
varia, for  instance,  arrests  in  May  1945  numbered 
2  and  in  June  1946  they  numbered  121. 

On  the  whole  the  control  system  in  Germany 
is  unsatisfactory.  In  order  to  improve  the  situa- 
tion the  United  States  Delegate  submitted  a  pro- 
posal to  the  Allied  Health  Committee  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Narcotics  Control  Working  Party, 
as  follows : 

1.  ...  It  is  proposed  that  a  Working  Party 
be  appointed  to  study  the  question  of  collecting 
certain  statistics  on  narcotic  drugs  with  a  view  to 
providing  such  statistics  eventually  to  competent 
authorities  designated  by  United  Nations.  Such 
statistics  would  be  concerned  with : 

(a)  Facilities  for  the  production  of  narcotic 
drugs  in  Germany. 

(b)  Amounts  of  narcotic  drugs  required  for 
medical  use  within  Germany. 

(c)  Quantities  of  narcotic  drugs  currently  in 
the  hands  of  legitimate  dealers  in  Germany. 

(d)  Whatever  other  information  the  Working 
Party  may  deem  essential  to  the  problem  of  nar- 
cotic control. 

2.  In  the  belief  that  such  statistics  can  best  be 
collected  by  German  civil  authorities  acting  un- 


der authority  of  the  German  opium  law  of  19 
and  subsequent  provisions,  it  is  further  propos 
that  this  law  be  studied  by  the  Working  Par 
in  order  to  make  recommendations  for : 

(a)  Changes  necessary  to  adapt  said  law 
present  circumstances. 

(b)  The  establishment  of  qualified  Germ 
civil  agencies  of  uniform  structure  throughout  t 
zones  of  occupation  to  regulate  trade  in  narcot: 
under  the  law. 

(c)  The  establishment  of  facilities  for  gathi 
ing  and  exchanging  information  for  the  suppri 
sion  of  illicit  traffic  in  narcotics. 

(d)  The  establishment  of  a  control  office  i 
the  collection  and  distribution  of  the  requir 
information. 

3.  Because  of  existing  variations  among  the  zor 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  aforesaid  German  opiv 
law,  it  is  believed  that  the  present  distribution, 
narcotics  is  inefficient  and  inequitable.  In  th( 
areas  where  drugs  are  needed  for  legitimate  pv 
poses  and  are  not  available,  great  hardship : 
caused.  It  is  therefore  further  proposed  that  t 
Working  Party  prepare  recommendations  whi 
will  facilitate : 

(a)  The  distribution  of  narcotic  drugs  for  nw 
ical  or  scientific  needs  within  the  zones. 

(b)  The  legitimate  trade  in  narcotics  betwt 
the  zones. 

It  is  further  proposed  that  the  Working  Pai 
make  recommendations  for  the  reestablishme 
and,  where  necessary,  the  expansion  of  facilit 
for  the  rehabilitation  and  cure  of  addicts  by  G< 
man  civil  agencies,  and  for  the  collection  of  si1 
tistics  relative  to  the  incidence  of  addiction 
Germany. 

This  proposal  was  considered  at  a  meeting  h* 
on  September  11,  1946  at  Berlin.  The  Alii 
Health  Committee,  after  discussing  the  propos 
agreed  (a)  that  a  Working  Party  be  set  up;  ( 
that  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Working  Pai 
will  be  to  consider  and  submit  to  the  Health  Coi 
mittee  proposals  for  the  revision  of  the  Germ 
opium  law  of  1929  with  a  view  to  adapting 
to  present  circumstances  as  envisaged  in  t 
United  States  proposal;  and  (c)  that,  with  t 
exception  of  the  British  member  whose  name  w 
be  submitted  later,  the  composition  of  the  Woi 
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I  Party  will  be :  United  States  of  America,  Mr. 
uliani;  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
'.  Karpov;  and  France,  Mr.  Vergougnon.  It 
s  agreed  that  the  first  meeting  would  take  place 

September  23,  1946.  The  establishment  of 
Working  Party  is  gratifying, 
rhe  establishment  of  a  Central  Agency  for 
•cotics  control  in  Germany  under  quadripartite 
lervision,  however,  would  greatly  promote 
jiency  in  the  control  of  the  traffic  in  narcotics, 
reby  reducing  addiction  and  illicit  traffic.  A 
lit  control  system  in  Germany  would  remove 
possibility  of  Germany's  becoming  a  potential 
rce  of  addict  infection  of  other  countries, 
'he  cultivation  in  Germany  of  vast  areas  of 
um  poppies  from  which  morphine  can  be  illic- 

extracted,  the  rise  and  expansion  of  black 
Skets  in  every  type  of  consumer  goods,  the 
ision  of  the  country  into  zones  and  Berlin 
)  sectors,  all  contribute  to  making  impossible 

fulfilment  of  the  international  drug  con- 
tions. 

:  is  suggested  that  each  occupying  Power,  pend- 
the  establishment  of  centralized  controls, 

1)  Secure  the  most  uniform,  effective,  and  cen- 
ized  controls  possible  within  their  respective 
is  of  responsibility; 

2)  Designate  an  official  to  supervise  those  ac- 
Aes  within  the  respective  areas  and  to  act  as 
ion  officer  with  the  Commission  on  Narcotic 
gs  and  with  each  other  ; 

\)  Arrange  for  the  direct  and  prompt  ex- 
lge  of  information  between  such  officials,  and 
:he  prompt  transmission  to  the  Commission  on 
cotic  Drugs  of  pertinent  information  regard- 
illicit  traffickers,  seizures  of  contraband  drugs, 

potential   violations   connected   with   traffic 
ss  national  boundaries  or  between  the  respec- 
zones  of  occupation ;  and 
)  Report   to   the   Commission   on   Narcotic 
n  and  to  each  other  (a)  the  identity  of  the  of- 

so  designated,  (b)  the  stocks  of  narcotics 
d  to  be  available  for  the  civilian  population 
the  requirements  which  must  be  met,  (c)  the 
itities  of  each  drug  which  will  be  required  to 
sported  into  the  respective  areas  from  outside 
:ountry  or  from  other  zones,  and  (d)  the  cir- 
itances  under  which  such  imports  will  be  per- 
id  and  the  official  titles  and  addresses  of  the 
)ns  authorized  to  approve  them. 


The  following  resolution  7  proposed  by  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  and  amended  by 
the  representative  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  was  then  adopted  unanimously : 

The  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs 

Desiring 

To  establish  a  narcotic  control  organization  which  will 
ensure  adequate  supplies  of  narcotic  drugs  for  the  medic- 
inal and  scientific  requirements  of  Germany, 

To  prevent  illicit  traflic  in  narcotic  drugs, 

To  reduce  addiction,  and 

To  ensure  the  full  application  in  German  territories 
under  Allied  Control  of  all  narcotics  conventions  and  the 
execution  by  the  Allied  Control  Authorities  of  all  obliga- 
tions thereunder  towards  the  other  Parties  to  these  Con- 
ventions and  the  international  control  organs  (the  Com- 
mission on  Narcotic  Drugs  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Per- 
manent Central  Opium  Board  and  the  Supervisory  Body), 

Requests  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  urge  the 
Governments  of  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the  United  States  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  Allied  Control  Authority  to  take  the  nec- 
essary measures,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  for  the 
establishment  of  an  effective  control  of  narcotics  for  all 
Germany. 

The  United  States  representative  made  a  report 
in  regard  to  conditions  in  Japan  concerning  nar- 
cotic drugs,  reading : 

The  United  States  Military  Government  in 
Japan  found  that  opium  was  produced  in  limited 
quantities  in  Japan  proper,  Formosa,  Korea,  and 
quite  extensively  in  Manchuria.  This  report 
deals  with  Japan  proper.  The  opium  produced  in 
Japan  proper  was  collected  by  a  government 
monopoly  agency,  the  Tokyo  Hygienic  Labora- 
tory, and  by  it  distributed  to  the  other  monopoly 
agency  at  Osaka  and  to  the  five  privately  owned 
opium  factories. 

No  complete  figures  of  opium  production  are 
available  in  as  much  as  these  were  kept  at  the 
Tokyo  Hygienic  Laboratory  and  are  alleged  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  bombings  in  1945. 

Figures  available  at  the  five  factories  indicate 
that,  exclusive  of  the  quantities  used  at  the  Tokyo 
and  Osaka  Monopoly  Agencies,  193,447.514  kilo- 
grams were  distributed  between  1930  and  1945. 

No  information  is  available  from  which  con- 
clusions as  to  the  probable  quantities  used  at  the 
Tokyo  and  Osaka  plants  can  be  safely  drawn. 
Coca  leaves  were  not  produced  in  Japan  proper 

7  U.N.  document  E/C.S.7/55,  p.  25. 
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although    large    quantities    were    produced    in 
Formosa. 

There  were  six  factories  in  Japan  proper  manu- 
facturing narcotic  drugs  from  opium  and  raw 
morphine : 

1.  Tokyo  Hygienic  Laboratory,  which  produced 
codeine  phosphate. 

2.  Osaka  Hygienic  Laboratory,  which  produced 
medicinal  opium. 

3.  Hoshi  Pharmaceutical  Company  Industries 
Limited,  which  produced  heroin  hydrochloride 
and  morphine  hydrochloride. 

4.  The  Takeda  Pharmaceutical  Industries 
Limited,  Tokyo,  which  produced  narcopon  and 
morphine  hydrochloride. 

5.  Sankyo  Company,  Limited,  Tokyo,  which 
produced  heroin  hydrochloride  and  morphine 
hydrochloride. 

6.  The  Dai  Nippon  Pharmaceutical  Company, 
Limited,  Osaka,  which  produced  heroin  hydro- 
chloride and  morphine  hydrochloride. 

There  were  five  factories  producing  cocaine 
from  coca  leaves  procured  from  South  America, 
Okinawa,  and  Formosa,  and  from  crude  cocaine 
procured  from  Formosa: 

1.  Hoshi  Pharmaceutical  Company,  Limited, 
Tokyo. 

2.  Sankyo  Company,  Limited,  Tokyo. 

3.  Koto  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Shizuoka  Prefecture. 

4.  Takeda  Pharmaceutical  Industries,  Limited, 
Osaka. 

5.  The  Shionogi  Pharmaceutical  Company, 
Limited,  Osaka. 

The  total  production  of  heroin  hydrochloride 
from  1930  through  1944  was  13,798.830  kilograms, 
or  an  average  of  919.922  kilograms  a  year. 

The  total  production  of  morphine  hydrochlo- 
ride from  1930  through  1945  was  14,391.533  kilo- 
grams, or  an  average  of  899.471  kilograms  a  year. 

The  total  production  of  cocaine  hydrochloride 
from  1930  through  1945  was  16,851.057  kilograms, 
or  an  average  through  1944  of  1123.404  kilograms 
a  year. 

The  Hygienic  Laboratories  at  Tokyo  and  Osaka 
were  government-owned  and  -operated.  The  pri- 
vately owned  factories  were  licensed  annually  by 
the  Central  Government.  Factories  were  required 
to  submit  quarterly  reports  of  raw  materials  proc- 


essed and  production  therefrom.  There  was  nc 
limitation  as  to  quantities  of  narcotic  drugs  the] 
could  sell,  and  no  records  or  reports  of  sales  wen 
required.  There  was  no  governmental  inspection 
or  supervision  of  these  plants. 

Jobbers  and  wholesalers  were  not  licensed  b]\ 
the  Central  Government  but  obtained  authorizaj 
tion  annually  from  the  Governor  of  each  prefec 
ture  to  deal  in  narcotic  drugs.  They  were  no) 
required  to  submit  reports  as  to  their  purchases! 
sales,  or  inventories.  This  careless  system  ac 
counted  for  large-scale  diversion. 

Any  physician  or  pharmacist  duly  licensed  b; 
the  Ministry  of  Health  and  Social  Affairs  to  en 
gage  in  his  respective  profession  was  ipso  fact\ 
authorized  to  purchase,  sell,  or  dispense  narcoti 
drugs.  No  further  annual  registration  was  neces 
sary.  He  was  not  required  to  maintain  records  c 
his  purchases,  sales,  or  inventories. 

No  periodical  inspection  or  supervision  of  mam! 
facturers,  wholesalers,  physicians,  or  pharmacist 
was  carried  out.  There  was,  therefore,  no  orgai 
ized  control  over  distribution. 

No  effort  was  made  by  the  manufacturers  an 
wholesalers  to  safeguard  their  crude  and  finish^ 
narcotic-drug  stocks.  These  drugs  were  stored  i 
unprotected  rooms  with  glass,  paneled,  or  thi 
wire  screen  doors,  with  cheap  locks  which  could  I 
easily  forced.  Crude  and  processed  drugs  weij 
scattered  throughout  the  laboratories,  and  in  I 
largest  plant  in  Japan  women  were  seen  prepa 
ing  packages  of  morphine  under  open  sheds  i 
the  yard. 

This  situation  has  been  corrected  by  the  install: 
tion  of  brick  storage  vaults,  heavy  steel  doors,  ar. 
dial  combination  locks. 

The  officials  of  the  Japanese  Government  ari 
the  manufacturers  maintained  that  their  produ. 
tion  merely  equaled  their  consumption  and  th:< 
the  narcotic  drugs  they  produced  were  only  suf 
cient  to  meet  their  legitimate  medical  needs. 

No  authentic  figures  were  available  as  to  tl 
number  of  addicts  in  Japan  proper ;  however, 
has  been  disclosed  that  the  number  is  probably  co: 
siderably  greater  than  the  reports  of  Japanese  of 
cials  have  led  us  to  believe. 

A  raid  on  a  Geisha  House  during  the  summ 
of  1946  disclosed  that  4  of  the  7  inmates  were  a< 
dieted.  Some  addicts  have  been  found  who  ij 
quire  10  grains  morphine  daily.     One  addicti 
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ractitioner  recently  arrested  had  been  posing  as 
narcotic  official  in  order  to  gain  access  to  narcotic 
applies  and  had  thus  robbed  17  hospitals  during 
3-month  period. 

A  directive,  issued  October  12,  1945,  prohibited 
le  growth  and  planting  of  narcotic-drug  plants 
r  seeds  and  the  importation,  exportation,  and 
lanufacture.  It  also  froze  all  marihuana  and 
eroin  stocks  and  ordered  that  all  records  be  pre- 
srved  and  maintained. 

A  directive,  issued  November  2,  1945,  ordered 
lb  seizure  of  all  heroin  and  its  derivatives  and 
reparations  and  made  it  unlawful  for  the  Japa- 
sse  to  possess,  transport,  or  sell  it. 
A  directive,  issued  January  22,  1946,  ordered 
ie  establishment  of  an  effective  narcotic  control. 
The  American  armed  forces  in  Japan  seized 
to  following  amounts  of  crude  and  finished  nar- 
tic  drugs  as  of  January  19,  1946 : 

Kilograms 
Crude   opium 47  ggg 

Medicinal  opium 620 

Morphine   hydrochloride 1»  235 

Morphine  sulphate 15 

Crude   morphine g71 

Coca   leaves 14  500 

Crude   cocaine ggg 

Cocaine    hydrochloride 775 

izure  reports  will  be  submitted. 
Eight  Japanese  were  arrested  in  April  1946  and 
er  convicted  of  an  attempt  to  smuggle  into  Ja- 
n  approximately  seven  tons  of  opium  which  had 
m  removed  from  army  stocks  in  Manchuria, 
rhere  was  no  central  authority  for  the  suppres- 
n  of  the  illicit  traffic,  and  the  maximum  sentence 
ier  the  Home  Ordinances  was  three  months, 
e  situation  was  corrected,  on  June  19,  1946,  by 
)  enactment  of  narcotic  legislation  similar  to  the 
lerican  narcotic  law  which  provides  for  annual 
[istration,  monthly  reports,  sales  by  means  of 
ler  forms  or  prescriptions,  et  cetera.    The  pen- 
y  was  increased  to  five  years.    As  of  July  19, 
:5, 77,311  were  already  registered  under  the  pro- 
ions  of  the  new  Act.    Enforcement  in  charge  of 
American  official  is  being  carried  out  by  ap- 
•ximately  200  native  inspectors.     Courts  are 
v  meting  out  five-year  sentences,  which  inaugu- 
2S  a  new  era  in  narcotic  enforcement  in  Japan, 
cks  have  been  inventoried  and  those  held  by 
istrants  have  been  leveled  off  to  a  six-month 
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The  Japanese  Government  wilfully  violated  its 
treaty  obligations.  It  has  been  definitely  estab- 
lished from  a  survey  of  the  production  records  of 
the  drug  factories  and  interviews  with  officials  that 
the  Japanese  Government  knowingly  submitted  to 
the  Permanent  Central  Opium  Board  false  and 
fraudulent  reports,  grossly  understating  and 
thereby  concealing  their  actual  production  of  nar- 
cotic drugs,  particularly  heroin. 

Two  sets  of  records  were  maintained  by  the  Japa- 
nese Government,  one  false,  which  was  furnished 
the  Board,  and  another  containing  true  production 
figures.  One  official,  when  questioned  regarding 
these  records,  stated  this  falsification  was  done  "to 
save  the  face  of  Japan".  The  official  was  removed 
from  office  by  the  Japanese  Government  at  the 
direction  of  the  Military  Government. 

A  comparison  of  true  production  of  heroin  with 
the  quantities  reported  to  the  Board  during  the 
years  1937  and  1938  is  as  follows : 

Quantity  Reported  to  Board  Actually  Produced 

Kilograms  Kilograms 

!937 200 1673.  965 

1938     200 1392.  469 

On  October  27,  1937,  the  Japanese  Government, 
through  Eiichi  Baba,  Minister  of  Home  Affairs, 
issued  Directive  No.  29,  marked  "Most  Secret" 
directing  certain  drug  manufacturers  to  produce 
stipulated  quantities  of  heroin  hydrochloride  and 
morphine  hydrochloride  for  the  Manchurian  Gov- 
ernment. Quoted  are  articles  (1)  and  (5)  of  the 
Directive. 

(1)  To  enforce  the  Monopoly  of  narcotic  drugs  in  Man- 
churia, the  production  for  the  necessary  amount  to  be  sup- 
plied to  the  Monopoly  Bureau  of  that  said  country  is 
approved. 

(5)  Extreme  secrecy  is  to  be  maintained  concerning 
these  productions  and  storings. 

In  compliance  with  this  directive,  between  Octo- 
ber 1937  and  August  1938,  1,199,600  kilograms  of 
heroin  hydrochloride  and  300  kilograms  of  mor- 
phine hydrochloride  were  produced  in  Japan  and 
shipped  to  the  Opium  Monopoly  Bureau,  Army 
Arsenal,  Mukden,  Manchuria.  The  raw  morphine 
for  the  production  was  furnished  by  the  Formosa 
Government.  Neither  the  production  nor  the  ship- 
ments of  the  heroin  hydrochloride  or  of  the  mor- 
phine hydrochloride  were  reported  to  the  Perma- 
nent Central  Opium  Board  by  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment. This  vividly  demonstrates  the  need  for 
inspection  by  an  international  body  if  treaties  con- 
trolling a  commodity  are  to  be  effective. 
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The  Permanent  Central  Opium  Board  which  met 
in  London  during  October  of  this  year  stated : 

It  is  evident  that  the  American  occupying  authorities 
have  taken  great  interest  in  the  control  of  narcotics  and 
have  taken  especial  care  to  establish  a  strict  centralized 
supervision.  The  Board  desires  to  express  its  appreciation 
to  the  military  authorities  responsible  at  Pacific  Head- 
quarters for  their  work  .  .  . 

The  United  States  representative  also  read  a 
statement  regarding  the  indictment  of  certain 
Japanese  for  war  crimes,  as  follows : 

The  indictment,  presented  to  the  International 
Military  Tribunal  for  the  Far  East,  charges  28 
high  Japanese  officials  with  certain  war  crimes. 
During  the  whole  period  covered  by  the  indict- 
ment, successive  Japanese  Governments,  through 
their  military  and  naval  commanders  and  civilian 
agents  in  China  and  other  territories  which  they 
had  occupied  or  designed  to  occupy,  pursued  a 
systematic  policy  of  weakening  the  native  inhabi- 
tants' will  to  resist  by  atrocities  and  cruelties,  by 
force  and  threats  of  force,  by  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion, by  intrigue  among  local  politicians  and  gen- 
erals, by  directly  and  indirectly  encouraging  in- 
creased production  and  importation  of  opium  and 
other  narcotics,  and  by  promoting  the  sale  and 
consumption  of  such  drugs  among  such  people. 
The  Japanese  Government  secretly  provided  large 
sums  of  money,  which,  together  with  profits  from 
the  government-sponsored  traffic  in  opium   and 
other  narcotics  and  other  trading  activities  in  such 
areas,  were  used  by  agents  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment for  all  the  above-mentioned  purposes.    At 
the  same   time,  the  Japanese   Government  was 
actively  participating  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
League  of  Nations  Committee  on  Traffic  in  Opium 
and   Other   Dangerous   Drugs   and,   despite  her 
secret  activities  above-mentioned,  professed  to  the 
world  to  be  cooperating  fully  with  other  member 
nations  in  the  enforcement  of  treaties  governing 
traffic  in  opium  and  other  narcotics  to  which  she 
was  a  party. 

This  participation  in  and  sponsorship  of  illicit 
traffic  in  narcotics  was  effected  through  a  number 
of  Japanese  governmental  organizations  such  as 
the  Manchurian  Affairs  Board,  the  China  Affairs 
Board,  and  the  Southern  Begion  Affairs  Board, 
which  were  combined  in  1942  to  form  the  Greater 
East  Asia  Ministry,  and  numerous  subsidiary  or- 
ganizations and  trading  companies  in  the  various 
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occupied  and  so-called  independent  (puppet) 
countries  which  were  operated  or  supervised  by 
senior  officers  or  civilian  appointees  of  the  Army 
and  the  Navy. 

Further,  revenue  from  the  above-mentioned 
traffic  in  opium  and  other  narcotics  was  used  to 
finance  the  preparation  for  and  waging  of  the  wars 
of  aggression  set  forth  in  the  indictment  and  to 
establish  and  finance  the  puppet  governments  set 
up  by  the  Japanese  Government  in  the  various 
occupied  territories. 

The  representative  of  the  United  States  also 
furnished  the  Commission  with  the  following  in- 
formation concerning  the  narcotics  situation  in 
the  United  States  occupied  zone  in  Korea: 

Prior  to  1921  opium  was  grown  freely  and  sold 
freely  in  Korea.  In  1921  the  Korean  Government 
ordered  farmers  to  cultivate  opium  poppies  and 
licensed  opium  poppy  farmers.  The  Government 
collected  and  analyzed  the  opium  and  sold  it  on 
contract  to  the  Taisho  Drug  Company  of  Seoul- 
Korea,  which  used  it  to  manufacture  morphine, 
medicinal  opium,  and  other  opium  products.  Dis- 
tribution of  these  products  was  made  by  the  Taisho 
Drug  Company. 

In  1929  the  Taisho  Drug  Company  illegally  ex- 
ported morphine  to  Manchuria,  as  a  result  of  which 
their  contract  was  canceled  and  the  drug  com- 
pany closed.  The  Korean  Government  then  under- 
took the  manufacture  of  morphine,  medicinal 
opium,  and  other  opium  products  and  opened  a 
factory  in  Seoul,  Korea,  for  this  purpose.  In  1938 
a  factory  for  collecting  and  analyzing  opium  was 
opened  in  Northern  Korea  at  Hamhung.  In  April 
1943  the  factory  at  Hamhung  was  moved  to  Seoul 
and  consolidated  with  the  factory  in  Seoul,  the 
combined  factories  being  known  as  the  Monopolj 
Bureau  Medicinal  Drug  Factory. 

The  cultivation  and  collection  of  opium  showed 
a  rapid  increase  between  1920  and  the  present  time 
as  shown  by  the  following  figures  taken  from  avail- 
able records : 

Kilogrami 

192o 154.3! 

1930  '  .'. 1.389.9 

1935 18,160.4 

1941 .  50,734.8 

1943'.  '.'.'. 39,433.0 

The  amount  of  opium  collected  was  augmented 
by  opium  confiscated  by  the  authorities,  which  alsc 
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increased  rapidly  as  indicated  by  the  following 
igures  taken  from  available  records : 

Kilograms 
1926 139 

1935 732 

1940 ....'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  '.'.'.'.  1,888 

1944 5>  296 

The  factory  at  Seoul  manufactured  morphine, 
leroin,  and  medicinal  opium.     A  small  amount 
)f  codeine  was  manufactured  in  1945.     Some  of 
he  heroin  manufactured  was  used  in  Korea,  but 
nost  of  it  was  exported  to  Manchuria.    All  the 
nedicinal  opium  manufactured  was  used  in  Korea, 
,nd  all  the  morphine  manufactured  (except  that 
ised  for  heroin)  was  used  in  Korea,  except  500 
:ilograms  which  were  produced  for  the  Japanese 
Lrmy  in  1944.     All  other  narcotic  drugs  used  in 
Corea    except    dihydromorphine    hydrochloride 
rere  imported  from  Japan.     A  very  large  percen- 
age  of  the  opium  produced  in  Korea  was  ex- 
orted  to  Manchuria,  Kwantung  Leased  Territory 
Dairen),  and  Formosa.    The  "ammonium  chlo- 
ide  process"  was  used  to  extract  morphine  from 
pium  at  the  Seoul  factory.    This  process  leaves 
bout  4  percent  morphine  in  the  opium  residue, 
he  residue  was  mixed  with  good  opium  and  sold 
)  Formosa  and  Manchuria. 
The  figures  of  the  Monopoly  Bureau  Medicinal 
►rug  Factory  on  morphine  differ  considerably 
"om  th°se  submitted  by  the  Japanese  Govern- 
lent  to  the  Permanent  Central  Opium  Board 
•om  1935  to  1939.     For  instance,  the  Japanese 
overnment   reported  no  manufacture   of  mor- 
aine in  Korea  in  1935,  1936,  1937,  and  1938,  and 
ie  manufacture  of  only  30  kilograms  in  1939. 
tie  Factory's  records,  however,  indicate  manu- 
-cture  of  84  kilograms  in  1935,  87  kilograms  in 
'38,  and  141  kilograms  in  1939. 
The  most  significant  figures  obtained  are  those 
ith  regard  to  heroin  manufacture  and  export, 
ta  Japanese  Government's  reports  to  the  Perma- 
>nt  Central  Opium  Board  showed  no  manufac- 
re  or  exportation  of  heroin  from  1935  through 
39.     The  figures  obtained  from  the  Monopoly 
ireau  Medicinal  Drug  Factory,  however,  reveal 
at  1,244  kilograms  of  heroin  were  produced  in 
38,  and  1,327.1  kilograms  of  heroin  were  pro- 
iced  in  1939.     In  each  of  those  two  years,  1,200 
lograms  were  shipped  to  the  Manchukuo  Monop- 
Y    Bureau.    No    such    quantities    were    manu- 
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factored  before  1938  or  after  1939— the  years 
during  which  the  Japanese  conquest  of  North 
China  took  place.  The  normal  annual  heroin  re- 
quirements for  China  prior  to  1938  were  15  kilo- 
grams, and  the  total  world  medicinal  needs  for 
heroin  for  1938  and  1939,  according  to  the  annual 
statements  of  the  Drug  Supervisory  Body,  were 
less  than  1,200  kilograms  for  each  year.  The  out- 
put of  this  one  heroin  factory  was  more  than  the 
world  medical  needs  for  heroin,  and  this  was  only 
one  of  a  number  of  factories  producing  drugs  for 
the  Japanese. 

Thus  the  charges  made  by  the  American  rep- 
resentative before  the  Opium  Advisory  Committee 
in  1937,  1938,  and  1939  in  Geneva  are  fully  sup- 
ported. Not  only  did  the  Japanese  Government 
deliberately  falsify  its  reports  to  an  international 
control  agency  set  up  under  a  treaty  to  which  it 
was  a  party,  but  the  Japanese  Army  committed 
a  flagrant  violation  of  article  10  of  the  1931  nar- 
cotics limitation  convention  in  the  illegal  use  of 
heroin  as  a  weapon  of  warfare  for  the  purpose 
of  demoralization  of  the  Chinese  population  in 
conquered  areas. 

The  Government  General  of  Korea  from  1935 
to  1945  licensed  the  Kyowa  Drug  Company  of 
Seoul  to  manufacture  dihydromorphine  hydro- 
chloride (dilaudid).    Ten  kilograms  of  dihydro- 
morphine hydrochloride  were  produced  each  year 
from  1935  to  about  1941,  and  five  kilograms  a  year 
were  produced  thereafter  until   1945.     Keports 
indicated  that  approximately  18.6  kilograms  of 
morphine  hydrochloride  were  used  to  produce  ten 
kilograms    of    dihydromorphine    hydrochloride. 
This  drug  was  marketed  in  ampules  under  the 
trade  names  "neopedinol"  and  "mordyne".    Ap- 
proximately five  kilograms  of  dihydromorphine 
hydrochloride  were  used  for  consumption  in  Korea 
and,  in  years  when  ten  kilograms  were  produced, 
five  kilograms  of  the  product  were  exported  or  sold 
to  the  Japanese  Army  and  Navy.     "Neopedinol" 
and  "mordyne"  were  considered  by  the  Japanese  as 
so-called  "exempt  preparations". 

Dried  poppy  pods  and  poppy  seed  were  also  col- 
lected from  the  opium  farmers.  The  poppy  pods 
were  sold  without  restriction  to  herb  doctors  and 
drug  firms  who  used  them  to  manufacture  cough 
syrups  and  other  preparations.  One  common 
cough  preparation  made  from  poppy  pods  was 
marketed  under  the  name  of  "apiozol".     Poppy 
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seeds  not  needed  to  plant  the  next  year's  crop  were 
pressed  to  produce  poppy-seed  oil,  a  highly  fla- 
vored vegetable  oil  which  sold  at  a  comparatively 
high  price. 

The  opium  grown  in  the  United  States -occu- 
pied zone  in  Korea  (south  of  38  degrees  north 
latitude)  was  generally  of  a  poorer  grade  than  that 
grown  in  the  U.S.S.R.  -  occupied  zone  in  Korea 
(north  of  38  degrees  north  latitude),  averaging 
8  to  10  percent  morphine  content  as  against  10  to 
14  percent  morphine  content  for  opium  grown  in 
North  Korea.  According  to  records  available, 
the  following  table  shows  the  approximate  dis- 
tribution of  the  opium  crop  between  North  and 
South  Korea  for  the  year  of  1943: 

South  North 

Korea  Korea  Total 

Opium  collected,  kilograms  .     5,  698  .  .  34,  735  .  .  39,  433 

Area  of  cultivation,  acres  .  .     3,  817  .  .  14,  725  .  .  18,  542 

Number  of  licensed  farmers  .  29, 024  .  .  50,  336  .  .  79, 360 

The  figures  for  1944  were  similar  to  those  for 
1943,  and  for  the  last  several  years  North  Korea 
has  produced  approximately  85  percent  of  the 
opium  crop,  and  South  Korea,  15  percent. 

In  1945  the  number  of  licensed  farmers  showed 
an  increase  of  about  5,000,  but  the  allotted  area  for 
opium  cultivation  remained  about  the  same  as  in 
1943  and  1944,  and,  therefore,  under  normal  con- 
ditions the  1945  opium  crop  should  have  been 
about  40,000  kilograms.  However,  the  summer  of 
1945  was  reported  to  have  been  excessively  wet  and 
the  losses  to  the  opium  crop  in  South  Korea  due 
to  flood  and  excessive  rain  during  the  collecting 
season  was  estimated  as  high  as  40  percent.  It  is 
not  known  whether  or  not  the  excessive  rain  af- 
fected the  opium  crop  in  North  Korea.  Every  ef- 
fort was  made  to  collect  the  1945  opium  crop  in 
South  Korea  in  the  usual  manner.  It  is  not  known 
what  was  done  with  the  opium  crop  in  North 
Korea  (U.S.S.R.  -  occupied  territory).  This 
crop  should  have  been  between  20,000  and  35,000 
kilograms  of  raw  opium.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
representative  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  whether  he  is  in  a  position  to  report  on 
the  narcotics  situation  in  North  Korea,  particu- 
larly on  the  quantity  of  opium  discovered  or  seized 
and  its  disposition. 

The  approximate  quantities  of  narcotic  drugs 
seized  in  the  United  States  zone  in  Korea  up  to 
May  1946,  most  of  which  were  seized  in  the  Me- 
dicinal Drug  Factory  and  in  and  near  Seoul,  are 
as  follows : 
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Kilograms 

Raw  opium 28, 035 

Raw  and  refined  morphine 816 

Morphine   hydrochloride 104. 8 

Powdered  opium,  medicinal 23.  5 

All  the  above  drugs  were  stored  under  guard  at 
the  Medicinal  Drug  Factory.  In  addition  to  the 
above-listed  narcotic  drugs  approximately  3,650 
kilograms  of  low-grade  opium  and  opium  residue 
and  3.78  kilograms  of  heroin  were  seized  and  de- 
stroyed. We  have  asked  the  United  States  Arnry 
to  issue  seizure  reports  covering  these  seizures.  ] 
shall  report  briefly  on  two  of  the  most  important 
Prior  to  the  surrender  of  the  Japanese  forces 
in  Korea,  high  Japanese  officials  there  released  oi 
September  6,  1945,  through  the  Monopoly  Bureat 
of  the  Government  General,  a  large  order  of  7,99S 
kilograms  of  opium  to  the  Japanese  Navy.  Aftei 
the  surrender  of  Japan,  the  same  high  Govern 
ment  officials  released  another  large  order  of  8,44( 
kilograms  of  opium  to  the  Japanese  Army. 

Through  investigation  by  United  States  author! 
ties  and  Korean  Civil  Police,  of  the  7,999  kilo, 
grams  of  opium  released  to  the  Japanese  Navy,  s 
total  of  7,270  kilograms  was  recovered,  leaving 
729  kilograms  of  opium  unaccounted  for.  Of  th 
8,440  kilograms  released  to  the  Japanese  Army, ; 
total  of  5,380  kilograms  was  recovered,  leaving 
3,060  kilograms  of  opium  unaccounted  for. 

The  recovered  opium  was  stored  in  the  Monop 
oly  Bureau  Opium  Warehouse  with  other  opiur 
and  narcotic  drugs  and  kept  under  heavy  guard 
The  diversion  of  the  opium  from  both  the  Arm; 
and  Navy  shipments  caused  the  investigation  am 
arrest  of  some  75  Japanese  and  Koreans  in  th 
Seoul  district. 

The  first  case  was  tried  in  Korean  Civil  Cour 
on  December  3,  1945,  where  two  Japanese  eacl 
received  prison  terms  of  eighteen  months  and  on 
Korean  received  a  prison  term  of  four  months 
after  conviction.  The  second  case  involved  tw 
Japanese  defendants  and  was  tried  in  Militar; 
Provost  Court  on  December  10,  1945.  The 
pleaded  guilty  and  were  sentenced  for  the  sale  an 
possession  of  opium  to  prison  terms  of  three  year 
at  hard  labor  each  and  fines  of  50,000  yen.  I: 
the  event  the  fines  are  not  paid,  they  will  serv 
additional  terms  of  two  years.  The  remainin 
defendants  were  either  fugitives  or  incarcerate 
on  cases  pending  trial. 

About  1930,  Sagoya  Yoshiaki  assassinate 
Hamaguchi,  Prime  Minister  of  Japan.    He  wa 
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sonvicted  of  this  crime  and  sentenced  to  death  but 
ivas  never  executed  because  of  his  connection  with 
he  Japanese  Military.     About  1940  he  was  re- 
eased  from  prison  and  exiled  to  Manchuria  where 
te  worked  as  an  aide  for  Colonel  Hashimoto,  doing 
:ecret  work  for  the  Japanese  Army.     In  1945 
>agoya  was  in  Seoul,  Korea,  working  as  a  con- 
ractor  for  the  Japanese  Navy  and  Army.    About 
September  1, 1945,  Sagoya  received  from  Japanese 
^avy  officers  approximately  2,600  kilograms  of 
aw  opium.    On  September  30,  1945,  Sagoya  and 
everal  of  his  associates  were  arrested  by  U.S. 
lilitary  personnel  and  Korean  police  for  illegal 
ale  of  opium.    On  December  10, 1945,  Sagoya  and 
thers  pled  guilty  before  the  U.S.  Provost  Court 
t  Seoul,  Korea.    He  was  sentenced  to  serve  three 
ears  at  hard  labor  and  fined  50,000  yen,  with  the 
rovision  that  he  serve  an  additional  two  years  if 
lie  fine  was  not  paid.    Thirty  thousand  (30,000) 
en  seized  from  Sagoya  at  the  time  of  his  arrest 
ras  forfeited  to  the  Government. 
In  the  spring  of  194-6  measures  had  been  taken 
r  were  being  taken  regarding  opium  control  in 
le  United  States  zone  in  Korea : 

(a)  To  prohibit  the  manufacture,  use,  exporta- 
on,  and  importation  of  heroin. 

(b)  To  prohibit  the  cultivation  of  opium  and 
>ca  leaves. 

(c)  To  prohibit  the  manufacture  of  opium  and 
arcotic  drugs. 

(d)  To  prohibit  the  exportation  of  opium  and 
arcotic  drugs. 

(e)  To  prohibit  the  importation  of  opium  and 
arcotic  drugs  except  for  legitimate  medical  and 
dentific  purposes  under  proper  import  permit. 

(/)  To  transfer  the  supervision  of  the  distribu- 
on  of  narcotic  drugs  for  medical  and  scientific 
irposes  from  the  Sanitation  Section  of  the  Police 
ureau  to  the  Department  of  Public  Health. 

(g)  To  dissolve  the  Opium  Farmers  Union  and 
ie  Poppy  Associations. 

{h)  To  close  the  Monopoly  Bureau  Medicinal 
rug  Factory,  Seoul,  Korea. 

In  the  spring  of  1946  the  enforcement  of  nar- 
tic-drug  laws  was  being  carried  out  by  Korean 
)lice.    Enforcement  was  not  too  effective,  owing 

the  fact  that  it  was  a  newly  formed  police  or- 
mization  and  owing  to  the  lack  of  experience 

the  members  of  the  organization.  However,  a 
nscientious  effort  was  being  made  to  enforce  all 


laws  in  the  best  possible  manner  with  the  personnel 
available. 

The  extent  of  drug  addiction  in  Korea  is  un- 
known, as  the  Japanese  destroyed  their  addict 
records.  *  A  few  drug  addicts  were  encountered. 
Some  of  these  ate  opium,  but  most  of  them  in- 
jected hypodermically  a  mixture  of  opium  alka- 
loids made  from  raw  opium  by  a  crude  home- 
refining  process.  It  is  understood  that  it  is  com- 
mon for  Koreans  to  have  a  small  piece  of  opium  in 
their  homes  which  they  eat  for  different  ailments. 
Opium  addiction  also  occurred  among  the  licensed 
opium  farmers.  The  only  opium-smoking  noted  in 
Korea  was  among  the  Chinese. 

There  were  many  indications  that  opium  was 
grown  secretly  in  remote  areas  of  Korea  and  also 
indications  that  a  considerable  number  of  licensed 
opium  farmers  diverted  some  of  their  opium  crop 
to  illicit  channels.  The  Japanese  controlled  the 
cultivation  and  collection  of  opium  through  the 
Opium  Farmers  Union  and  the  Poppy  Associa- 
tions. The  Opium  Farmers  Union  was  actually  l 
subsidiary  of  the  Monopoly  Bureau,  and  officials 
of  the  Monopoly  Bureau  acted  as  officials  of  the 
Opium  Farmers  Union.  The  Opium  Farmers 
Union  had  branches  in  each  county  or  koon  where 
opium  was  grown,  and  these  branches  were  called 
poppy  associations.  These  associations  licensed 
the  farmers  to  grow  a  certain  area  of  opium  pop- 
pies, supervised  the  cultivation  of  the  poppies  and 
the  harvesting  of  the  crop,  and  collected  and  paid 
for  the  raw  opium.  They  also  collected  the  poppy 
pods  and  poppy  seed. 

The  representative  of  China  presented  a  pro- 
posal8  regarding  the  future  control  of  narcotic 
drugs  in  Japan,  reading  as  follows : 

1.  The  production  of  raw  materials  from  which  nar- 
cotic drugs  are  manufactured,  and  the  manufacture  or 
conversion  of  narcotic  drugs  shall  be  prohibited  in  Japan. 

2.  A  stockpile  of  narcotic  drugs  shall  be  established 
by  the  United  Nations  at  the  proposed  Far  Eastern  Re- 
gional Office  of  United  Nations  or  at  some  suitable  center 
designated  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs. 

3.  The  import  of  narcotic  drugs,  not  exceeding  the  total 
of  the  estimates  of  the  Supervisory  Body  for  medical 
and  scientific  needs,  shall  be  permitted  only  from  the 
United  Nations  stockpile. 

4.  The  distribution  of  narcotic  drugs  within  Japan 
shall  be  strictly  regulated  and  controlled  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan,  which  shall  submit  regular  reports  to 
the  United  Nations. 
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5.  The  keeping  of  any  reserve  or  Government  stocks  of 
narcotic  drugs  in  Japan  shall  be  prohibited. 

6.  The  export  of  any  of  the  narcotic  drugs  shall  be 
prohibited. 

7.  The  above-mentioned  measures  of  narcotics  con- 
trol shall  be  supervised  by  United  Nations  inspectors. 

The  Chinese  representative  also  introduced  the 
following  resolution,9  which  was  approved  by  the 
Commission : 

That  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  seven  members  be 
appointed : 

(a)  to  study  the  proposal  of  the  Delegation  of  China 
regarding  the  control  of  narcotic  drugs  in  Japan; 

(6)  to  study  the  possibility  of  similar  control  in  respect 
of  Korea ; 

(c)  to  recommend  what  steps,  if  any,  should  be  taken 
to  have  the  terms  of  such  control  incorporated 

(i)   in  the  Peace  Treaties  which  will  be  concluded 
between  Japan  and  the  Powers  concerned ;  and 
(ii)   in  the  Agreements  which  will  be  reached  in  con- 
nection with  the  establishment  of  a  government 
in  Korea. 

A  suggestion  by  the  United  States  representa- 
tive that  the  proposed  stockpile  be  established  by 
an  international  authority  whose  charter  would 
be  approved  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
was  accepted  as  an  amendment  to  the  proposal 
of  the  Chinese  representative.  Other  representa- 
tives felt  that  adequate  control  would  be  effected 
by  requiring  all  imports  of  narcotic  drugs  into 
Japan  to  receive  the  prior  sanction  of  an  inspec- 
torate appointed  by  the  United  Nations.  These 
alternatives  were  designated  "A"  and  "B."  On  a 
roll  call,  the  representatives  of  China,  Egypt,  and 
the  United  States  voted  for  alternative  A,  while 
the  representatives  of  France,  India,  Netherlands, 
Peru,  Turkey,  and  the  United  Kingdom  voted  for 
alternative  B.  The  representatives  of  Canada, 
Iran,  Mexico,  Poland,  U.S.S.R.,  and  Yugoslavia 
abstained  from  voting. 

The  Commission  recommended  that  measures 
of  control  similar  to  those  adopted  in  respect  of 
Japan  should  apply  to  Korea. 

In  order  that  the  control  measures  embodied  in 
the  proposal  of  the  Chinese  representative  should 
be  incorporated  in  the  peace  treaty  soon  to  be  con- 
cluded with  Japan,  the  Commission  decided  to 
recommend  10  that  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil should : 

(a)  send  its  recommendations  in  regard  to  Japan  to 
the  Far  Eastern  Commission  with  copies  to  all  govern- 
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ments  represented  on  the  Commission  and  to  the  Alii 
military  authorities  now  in  control  of  Japan;  and 

(6)   send  its  recommendations  in  respect  of  Korea 
all  governments  and  authorities  concerned. 

Date  of  Next  Session 

The  Commission  left  to  the  chairman,  the  vi 
chairman,  and  the  rapporteur  the  matter  of  fixii 
the  date  of  its  next  session  after  consultation  wii 
the  Secretariat. 

The  business  of  the  Commission,  as  indicat( 
above,  was  carried  on  efficiently  and  harmoniousl 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Commi 
sion  in  its  future  sessions  will  face  all  problen 
courageously  with  a  view  to  strengthening  coi 
trols  and  to  preventing  illicit  traffic. 

Byrnes — Continued  from  page  90 

cannot  buy  from  us  if  we  are  not  willing  to  bu 

from  the  world. 

We  must  pursue  vigorously  our  propose 
charter  for  the  establishment  of  an  Internation: 
Trade  Organization.  That  charter  is  designed  i 
avoid  economic  warfare  between  nations  and  1 
insure  equality  of  commercial  opportunity  for  a 
nations,  both  large  and  small.  We  must  avoi 
economic  blocs  if  we  wish  to  avoid  political  bloc 

After  every  great  war  there  comes  a  peric 
of  disillusionment.  Those  who  fight  togethe 
expect  too  much  from  one  another  and  are  i| 
clined  to  give  too  little  to  one  another.  The 
forget  that  victory  in  war  can  only  give  the  oppoi 
tunity  which  would  otherwise  be  denied,  to  lrv 
and  work  for  the  fruits  of  peace  and  freedom. 

I  admit  that  during  the  past  year  there  wei 
times  when  I  was  deeply  discouraged.  Our  r< 
peated  efforts  to  achieve  cooperation  in  a  peacefi 
world  seemed  to  be  meeting  only  with  constar 
rebuff.  But  we  persisted  in  our  efforts  wit 
patience  and  with  firmness. 

Today  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  am  more  conf 
dent  than  at  any  time  since  VJ-day  that  we  ca 
achieve  a  just  peace  by  cooperative  effort  if  w 
persist  "with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  give 
us  the  power  to  see  the  right." 

We  have  demonstrated  our  capacity  in  wai 
We  must  demonstrate  our  capacity  in  peace.  I 
we  do,  our  children  and  the  children  of  men  every 
where  can  inherit  a  peaceful  world  of  expanding 
freedom  and  increased  well-being. 

To  that  goal  freedom's  past  inspires  us  am 
freedom's  future  calls  us. 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS 


irst  Report  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
d  the  Security  Council 


LETTER  FROM  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SECURITY  COUNCIL' 


o  the  President  of  the  Security  Council: 

Herewith  is  presented  to  the  Security  Council 
report  dated  31  December  1946  entitled  The 
[est  Report  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
)  the  Security  Council.  This  report  is  sub- 
itted  as  required  in  Section  2(a)  of  the  Resolu- 
?n  of  the  General  Assembly  of  24  January  1946, 
tablishing  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Inch  directs  that  the  Commission's  reports  and 
commendations  be  submitted  to  the  Security 
>uncil. 

This  report,  which  carries  the  document  symbol 
EC/18/Rev.  1,  has  been  prepared  in  accordance 
th  the  resolution  passed  at  the  sixth  meeting  of 
e  Atomic  Energy  Commission  held  on  13  No- 
mber,  in  which  the  Commission  resolved  to  sub- 
it  a  report  containing  an  account  of  its  proceed- 
?s,  findings,  and  recommendations  to  date  to  the 
curity  Council  by  31  December.  At  the  tenth 
leting  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  held 
30  December,  the  Commission  adopted  this  re- 
rt,  with  ten  Members  voting  in  the  affirmative 
d  with  the  Representative  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
cialist  Republics  and  the  Representative  of 
land  abstaining. 

[t  was  also  agreed,  at  the  same  meeting,  that  any 
presentative  having  reservations  concerning  the 
:t  of  this  report  should  send  them,  in  writing, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
n  for  transmittal  to  the  Security  Council.  The 
presentative  of  Poland,  in  a  letter  dated  31 
cember  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
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mission,  requested  that  the  following  observation 
be  included  in  this  letter  of  transmittal : 

"The  Representative  of  Poland  considers  it  to  be 
of  paramount  importance  that  the  proposals  made 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  the  Security 
Council  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  command  the 
consent  of  all  permanent  Members  of  the  Security 
Council.  As  some  points  treated  in  the  above- 
mentioned  report  do  not  satisfy  this  condition,  the 
Representative  of  Poland  in  the  Security  Council 
will  feel  free  to  propose  such  amendments  as  may 
contribute  towards  promotion  of  consent  among 
the  permanent  Members,  as  well  as  all  other  Mem- 
bers, of  the  Security  Council." 

Continuing  its  further  work  along  the  lines  in- 
dicated in  the  report,  the  Commission  will  proceed 
to  the  further  study  of  the  topics  noted  in  the 
last  paragraph  of  Part  I  of  the  report  and  the 
other  matters  contained  in  its  terms  of  reference 
with  a  view  to  making  the  specific  proposals  set 
forth  in  the  Resolution  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  24  January  1946  and  reaffirmed  in  the  Resolu- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly  of  14  December  1946. 
Dr.  Manuel  Sandoval- Vallarta, 
Chairman,  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

31  December  194.6 
Lake  Success,  Long  Island 

1  Security  Council  Document  S/239,  Jan.  3,  1947.  The 
President  of  the  Security  Council  for  January  1947  is 
Norman  J.  O.  Makin,  Australian  Representative  on  the 
Security  Council  and  Australian  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States. 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  WORKING  COMMITTEE  TO  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION  TRANSMITTING  THE  DRAFT  REPORT 


To  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion : 

Herewith  is  presented  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  a  draft  report  dated  30  December 
1946  and  entitled  The  First  Report  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  the  Security 
Council.  This  report  has  been  drafted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  instructions  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  given  to  Committee  2  at  the  Com- 
mission's sixth  meeting  held  on  13  November  1946, 
and  the  instructions  given  to  the  Working  Com- 
mittee at  the  Commission's  ninth  meeting  held  on 
20  December  1946. 

The  Representative  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  at  the  fifth  meeting  of  the 
Working  Committee  held  on  27  December  1946, 
stated  that  he  did  not  participate  in  the  discussion 
of  the  draft  report  for  the  reason  stated  by  Ambas- 
sador Gromyko  at  the  ninth  meeting  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  held  on  20  December  1946. 

The  Representative  of  Poland,  at  the  fifth  meet- 
ing of  the  Working  Committee  held  on  27  Decem- 
ber 1946,  stated  that,  in  accepting  the  portion  of 
the  draft  report  as  agreed  upon  by  the  Working 
Committee,  the  Polish  Delegation  did  not  preju- 
dice its  attitude  towards  the  report  as  a  whole. 
The  Representative  of  Poland  reiterated  the  view 
of  the  Polish  Delegation  that  it  was  not  beneficial 
to  proceed  with  any  resolution  or  report  before 
complete  agreement  on  principle  had  been  reached 
among  the  permanent  Members  of  the  Security 
Council. 

The  Working  Committee  in  considering  Part 
II,  C.  General  Findings,  and  Part  III,  Recommen- 
dations, reached  agreement  on  the  draft  as  here- 
with submitted  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
except  upon  the  following  points : 

Part  III,  Recommendations,  3(a),  end  of  first 
paragraph,  the  amendment  submitted  by  the  Rep- 
resentative of  Mexico  which  states : 

"The  treaty  shall  provide  that  the  rule  of  una- 
nimity of  the  permanent  members,  which  in  cer- 
tain circumstances  exists  in  the  Security  Council, 
shall  have  no  relation  to  the  work  of  the  authority. 
No  government  shall  possess  any  right  of  veto  over 

2  AEC/18/Rev.  1,  Jan.  3,  1947.  The  complete  report  will 
be  published  as  Department  of  State  publication  2737. 


the  fulfillment  by  the  authority  of  the  obligatio: 
imposed  upon  it  by  the  treaty  nor  shall  any  go 
ernment  have  the  power,  through  the  exercise 
any  right  of  veto  or  otherwise,  to  obstruct  tl 
course  of  control  or  inspection." 

Part  III,  Recommendations,  3(e),  second  ai 
third  paragraphs,  reading  as  follows : 

"...  Once  the  violations  constituting  inte 
national  crimes  have  been  defined  and  the  measur 
of  enforcement  and  punishment  therefor  agreed 
in  the  treaty  or  convention,  there  shall  be  no  leg 
right,  by  veto  or  otherwise,  whereby  a  willf 
violator  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  or  conventi< 
shall  be  protected  from  the  consequences  of  viol 
tion  of  its  terms. 

"The  enforcement  and  punishment  provisions  \ 
the  treaty  or  convention  would  be  ineffectual  if, 
any  such  situations,  they  could  be  rendered  nug 
tory  by  the  veto  of  a  State  which  had  voluntari 
signed  the  treaty." 

Since  agreement  was  not  reached  on  the  par 
graphs  from  the  draft  report  listed  above  and  sin 
it  was  especially  indicated  that  no  agreement  w' 
reached  on  the  words  "by  veto  or  otherwise",  t] 
Working  Committee  directed  that  these  points 
difference  be  stated  specifically  in  submitting  t! 
draft  report  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
It  was  understood  that  all  Representatives  r 
served  their  right  to  bring  up  any  point  wil 
respect  to  this  draft  report. 

/s/    Dr.  Manuel  Sandoval-Vallarta 
/t/     Dr.  Manuel  Sandoval- Vallari 
Chairman,  Working  Convmitte 

30  December  19£6, 
Lake  Success,  Long  Island 


EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  REPORT' 

Introduction 

This  report  covers  the  work  of  the  Atomic  E: 
ergy  Commission  from  14  June  to  31  Decemb 
1946.  Under  the  Resolution  of  the  General  A 
sembly  of  24  January  1946,  Section  I,  paragraj 
2(a) ,  the  Commission  is  directed  to  submit  its  r 
ports  and  recommendations  to  the  Security  Cou: 
cil.    The  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  on  13  N 
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ember  1946,  resolved  to  submit  to  the  Security 
Council  by  31  December  1946  a  report  of  its  pro- 
jedings,  findings,  and  recommendations  based 
pon  its  deliberations  to  date.  The  report  that 
ollows  contains  five  parts: 

I.  Proceedings. 
II.  Findings. 

III.  Recommendations. 

IV.  First  Report  on  Scientific  and  Technical 

Aspects  of  the  Problem  of  Control. 
V.  First  Report  on  Safeguards  Required  to 
Ensure  the  Use  of  Atomic  Energy  Only 
for  Peaceful  Purposes. 

This  report  is  offered  as  an  interim  report;  its 
urpose  is  to  set  forth  in  the  form  of  findings  and 
^commendations  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
)  date  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
bmmission  and  its  various  committees  and  in- 
jrmal  meetings. 

A  chronological  calendar  of  meetings  of  the 
ommission  and  its  committees  is  appended 
Annex  1). 

irt  I:  Proceedings 

At  the  seventh  meeting  of  the  Commission  on  5 
•ecember,  the  Representative  of  the  United  States 
resented  certain  items  which  he  proposed  be  adop- 
d  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Commission 
>r  inclusion  in  the  findings  and  recommendations 
mtained  in  its  report  to  the  Security  Council.3 
t  its  eighth  and  ninth  meeting  on  17  and  20  De- 
■mber,  the  Commission  met  to  discuss  these  pro- 
)sals.4  On  20  December,  the  Commission  ap- 
roved  and  accepted  the  principles  on  which  these 
"oposals  were  based,  in  the  terms  of  the  following 
solution : 

"Resolved  that  the  Commission  approves  and 
cepts  the  principles  on  which  the  Findings  and 
acommendations,  proposed  by  the  Representative 
the  United  States  of  America  and  contained  in 
>cument  AEC/15/Rev.l,  are  based,  and  instructs 
e  Working  Committee  to  include  these  Findings 
d  Recommendations  in  the  draft  of  the  Commis- 
')n's  report  to  be  delivered  to  the  Security  Coun- 
i  by  31  December  1946,  having  conformed  the 
irding  of  such  portions  of  these  Findings  and 
^commendations  as  deal  with  the  same  subject 
itter  to  the  wording  of  the  relevant  parts  of  the 


Text  of  the  General  Assembly  Resolution  of  14 
December  1946  on  the  'Principles  Governing  the 
General  Regulation  and  Reduction  of  Arma- 
ments'." 

Many  important  questions,  which  have  been 
considered  only  in  broad  outline  during  the  course 
of  its  deliberations,  remain  to  be  further  studied 
by  the  Commission.  These  questions  include :  the 
detailed  powers,  characteristics,  and  functions  of 
the  international  control  agency  for  which  the 
need  is  expressed  in  the  "First  Report  on  Safe- 
guards Required  to  Ensure  the  Use  of  Atomic 
Energy  Only  for  Peaceful  Purposes",  including 
such  matters  as  organization,  financing  and  staff- 
ing; the  relationships  between  the  agency,  the 
various  organs  of  the  United  Nations,  and  the 
participating  States ;  powers  of  the  agency  in  mat- 
ters of  research,  development,  and  planning;  the 
provisions  for  transition  to  the  full  operation  of 
the  international  system  of  control;  and  other 
specific  matters  which  should  be  included  in  the 
international  treaty  or  convention  establishing 
control  over  atomic  energy. 

Part  II:  Findings 

A.    Findings    on    the    Scientific    and    Technical 
Aspects  of  the  Problem  of  Control. 

The  Report  of  the  Scientific  and  Technical  Com- 
mittee on  Scientific  and  Technical  Aspects  of  the 
Problem  of  Control,  included  in  its  entirety  as 
Part  IV  of  this  report,  was  accepted  by  Commit- 
tee 2  as  a  basis  for  its  future  work.  The  Com- 
mission now  records  its  approval  of  that  report 
and  incorporates  in  its  present  findings  the  con- 
clusions summarized  therein  in  Chapter  6,  as 
follows : 

"The  substances  uranium  and  thorium  play  a 
unique  role  in  the  domain  of  atomic  energy,  since 
as  far  as  we  know  these  are  the  only  raw  materials 
from  which  the  nuclear  fuel  required  for  the 
development  of  atomic  energy  can  be  obtained. 
There  is  an  intimate  relation  between  the  activi- 
ties required  for  peaceful  purposes  and  those  lead- 
ing to  the  production  of  atomic  weapons ;  most  of 
the  stages  which  are  needed  for  the  former  are 


3  Bulletin  of  Dee.  15, 1946,  p.  1090. 

4  Verbatim  Records  of  Meetings  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  on  17  and  20  December,  documents  AEC/ 
PV/8  and  AEC/PV/9. 
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also  needed  for  the  latter.  The  character  of  the 
different  stages  of  the  activities  has  been  discussed 
in  order  to  explore  at  each  stage  the  elements  of 
danger  and  to  some  extent  the  problem  of  safe- 
guards against  these  dangers. 

"With  respect  to  mining  operations,  which  are 
of  special  significance  as  the  first  step  in  these 
activities,  it  appears  hopeful  that  safeguards  are 
not  too  difficult.  Particular  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  installations  in  which  concentrated 
nuclear  fuel  is  produced  since  the  product  lends 
itself  immediately  to  the  production  of  bombs. 
Unless  appropriate  safeguards  are  taken  at  each 
of  these  stages,  it  will  be  difficult  to  ensure  that 
no  diversion  of  material  or  installations  will  take 
place. 

"With  regard  to  the  question  posed  by  Commit- 
tee 2,  'whether  effective  control  of  atomic  energy 
is  possible,'  we  do  not  find  any  basis  in  the  avail- 
able scientific  facts  for  supposing  that  effective 
control  is  not  technologically  feasible.  Whether 
or  not  it  is  politically  feasible  is  not  discussed  or 
implied  in  this  report,  nor  is  there  any  recom- 
mendation of  the  particular  system  or  systems  by 
which  effective  control  can  be  achieved." 

B.  Findings  on  the  Safeguards  to  Ensure  th-e  Use 
of  Atomic  Energy  Only  for  Peaceful  Purposes. 

The  safeguards  required  at  each  stage  in  the 
production  and  use  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful 
purposes  to  prevent  the  possibilities  of  misuse 
indicated  in  the  report  of  the  Scientific  and  Tech- 
nical Committee  were  examined  at  length  in  the 
Informal  Conversations  of  Committee  2.  A  re- 
port on  the  subject,  called  the  "First  Report  on 
Safeguards  Required  to  Ensure  the  Use  of  Atomic 
Energy  Only  for  Peaceful  Purposes,"  was  duly 
prepared,  has  been  approved  by  the  Commission, 
and  is  incorporated  as  Part  V  of  this  report. 

The  summary  of  the  findings  of  that  report  is 
given  below.  These  findings  have  led  to  the  im- 
portant conclusion  that  an  international  control 
agency  must  be  responsible  for  the  system  of  safe- 
guards and  control.  They  also  indicate  some  of 
the  essential  functions  of  the  agency.  The  specific 
control  measures  mentioned  in  the  findings  are 
not  meant  to  be  definitive  but  rather  to  be  indic- 
ative of  the  various  types  of  safeguards  appli- 
cable at  each  stage.  In  devising  a  definite  system 
of  control,  provision  must  be  made  for  flexibility 
in  adapting  safeguards  to  a  rapidly  developing 
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technology.  Moreover,  the  findings  are  inter 
related  and,  although  the  co-ordination  of  safe 
guards  is  discussed  to  some  extent,  further  meas 
ures  of  co-ordination  must  be  considered  before 
formulating  a  comprehensive  system  of  control 
The  findings,  therefore,  do  not  represent  a  plai 
for  atomic  energy  control  but  only  some  of  th< 
elements  which  should  be  incorporated  in  anj 
complete  and  effective  plan. 

Summary  of  Findings 
1.  Safeguards  Necessary  to  Detect  and  Preven 
Diversion  from  Declared  Activities. 

(a)  Diversion  of  Uranium  from  Declared  Mine 
and  Mills. 

Adequate  safeguards  against  diversion  fron 
declared  mines  and  mills  are  possible  by  a  systen 
of  inspection,  including  guards,  similar  to  norma, 
managerial  operating  controls,  provided  that  th< 
inspectorate  has  unrestricted  access  to  all  equi^ 
ment  and  operations  and  has  facilities  for  inde 
pendent  weighing,  assay,  and  analysis. 

(b)  Diversion  of  Thorium  from  Declared  Mine; 
and  Mills. 

Effective  control  of  the  raw  material  and  con 
centrates  of  thorium  is  possible  through  a  systen 
of  inspection  similar,  to  that  found  adequate  fo 
uranium. 

(c)  Diversion  of  Uranium  and  Thorium  fron 
Declared  Refineries  and  Chemical  and  Met 
allurgical  Plants. 

Adequate  safeguards  against  diversion  from  de 
clared  refineries  and  chemical  and  metallurgica 
plants  are  possible  by  a  system  of  inspection,  in 
eluding  guards,  similar  to  normal  manageria 
operating  controls,  provided  that  the  inspectoral 
has  unrestricted  access  to  all  equipment  and  opera 
tions  and  has  facilities  for  independent  weighing 
assay,  and  analysis  and  provided  that  it  has  th< 
right  to  require  the  plant  to  be  shut  down  foi 
purposes  of  clean-up  and  accounting  at  appropri 
ate  times  and  to  require  efficient  operating  pro 
cedure. 

At  those  stages,  there  is  no  fundamental  differ 
ence  between  the  processes  for  thorium  and  foi 
uranium. 

(d)  Diversion  of  Uranium  from  Declared  Iso 
tope  Separation  Plants. 

At  present,  it  is  not  possible  to  place  reliance 
on  the  method  of  obtaining  a  material  balance  oi 
uranium  isotopes  in  the  case  of  isotope  separatior 
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slants.    This  is  one  of  the  important  reasons  why 
here  must  be  internal  control  of  such  plants  by  a 
lirector  or  manager  and  why  the  management 
nust  be  established  by  and  be  responsible  to  the 
nternational  control  agency.    Even  if  the  material 
>alance  could  be  greatly  improved,  the  inherent 
langer  of  the  operation  would  still  require  man- 
igement  by  the  international  control  agency. 
(e)  Diversion  of  Uranium,  Thorium,  and  Plu- 
tonium from  Declared  Nuclear  Reactors 
and     Associated     Chemical     Extraction 
Plants, 
(i)  At  present,  it  is  not  possible  to  place  re- 
liance on  the  method  of  obtaining  a  mate- 
rial balance  of  plutonium  in  the  case  of 
reactors  and  associated  chemical  extraction 
plants.     This  is  one   of  the  important 
reasons  why  the  chemical  extraction  plants 
and,  in  some  cases,  the  reactors  should  be 
subject  to  internal  control  by  a  director  or 
manager  and  why  the  management  must 
be  established  by  and  be  responsible  to  the 
international  control  agency.    Even  if  the 
material   balance   could   be   greatly   im- 
proved, the  inherent  danger  of  the  opera- 
tions would  still  require  management  by 
the  international  control  agency, 
(ii)   The  safeguards  required  for  the  control 
of  reactors  will  depend  on  their  size  and 
design  and  especially  on  their  content  and 
possible  rate  of  production  of  nuclear  fuel. 
The  safeguards  available  to  the  interna- 
tional    control    agency    should    include 
licensing  and  inspection,  supervision,  and 
management  of  the  operation  of  reactors. 
In  addition,  close  supervision  of  the  de- 
sign and  construction  of  reactors  is  essen- 
tial in  all  cases. 

Periodic  inspection,  together  with  licens- 
ing, is  an  adequate  safeguard  in  the  case 
of  small  research  reactors  and  their  asso- 
ciated chemical  plants,  unless  their  total 
content  of  nuclear  fuel  or  potential  rate 
of  output  in  any  area  is  of  military 
significance. 
(iv)  Adequate  safeguards  for  chemical  extrac- 
tion plants  associated  with  all  except  small 
research  reactors  are  only  possible  through 
management  by  the  international  control 
agency. 
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(v)  Adequate  safeguards  during  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  high-grade  or  pure  nuclear 
fuels  in  a  suitable  form  for  insertion  in 
secondary  reactors,  and,  during  the  stor- 
age and  shipment  of  such  fuels,  are  only 
possible  through  management  by  the  in- 
ternational control  agency. 
2.  Safeguards  Necessary  to  Ensure  the  Detec- 
tion of  Clandestine  Activities. 

(a)  The  international  control  agency  will  re- 
quire broad  privileges  of  movement  and  inspection, 
including  rights  to  conduct  surveys  by  ground  and 
air.  These  privileges  should,  however,  be  very 
carefully  defined  to  ensure  against  misuse. 

(b)  Reports  and  returns  on  relevant  matters 
will  be  required  from  national  governments. 

(c)  The  international  control  agency  should 
co-ordinate  all  relevant  information  to  determine 
what  areas  may  be  suspected  of  containing  clandes- 
tine activities. 

(d)  Isotope  separation  plants,  reactors,  and 
chemical  extraction  plants,  as  well  as  mines,  have 
distinguishing  features  which  would  facilitate  the 
detection  of  clandestine  activities  at  these  stages. 

(e)  Detection  of  clandestine  refineries  and 
chemical  and  metallurgical  plants  is  more  difficult 
than  detection  of  clandestine  operations  at  other 
stages  in  the  processing  of  nuclear  fuel. 

(f)  The  detection  of  clandestine  bomb  manu- 
facture as  such  is  almost  impossible ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, vital  that  any  unauthorized  accumulation  of 
essential  nuclear  fuels  be  prevented. 

3.  Seizure. 

(a)  Problems  relating  to  seizure  have  been  con- 
sidered thus  far  only  in  preliminary  terms.  The 
major  questions  of  seizure  are  political  rather  than 
technical.  It  appears,  however,  that  technical 
measures  could  reduce  the  military  advantages  and, 
therefore,  the  dangers  of  seizure. 

4.  Co-ordination  of  Safeguards. 

(a)  In  addition  to  material  accounting  at  each 
individual  step  in  atomic  energy  processes,  the 
international  control  agency  should  provide  for 
material  accounting  checks  between  points  of  ship- 
ment and  receipt  of  material  as  a  means  of  detect- 
ing possible  diversion  in  transit. 

(b)  The  international  control  agency  should 
control  the  storage  and  shipment  of  uranium  and 
thorium  materials  to  the  degree  necessary  for  se- 
curity purposes. 
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(c)  The  international  control  agency  should 
itself  store  and  itself  handle  all  enriched  or  pure 
nuclear  fuel  in  transit.  This  does  not  necessarily 
imply  ownership  either  of  the  materials  or  of 
the  transit  or  storage  facilities,  questions  which 
have  not  yet  been  discussed. 

(d)  Since  stocks  of  concentrated  or  pure  nuclear 
fuel  are  acutely  dangerous,  operations  at  succes- 
sive stages  in  the  production  of  atomic  energy 
should  be  so  scheduled  that  stocks  of  materials  in 
transit  and  in  storage  are  minimized,  but  without 
interfering  unduly  with  the  development  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  peaceful  activities. 

C.  General  Findings. 

The  findings  of  the  "First  Report  on  Scientific 
and  Technical  Aspects  of  the  Problem  of  Con- 
trol" and  of  the  "First  Report  on  Safeguards  Re- 
quired to  Ensure  the  Use  of  Atomic  Energy  Only 
for  Peaceful  Purposes,"  while  limited  to  the  more 
technical  aspects  of  the  control  of  atomic  energy, 
provide  a  basis  for  further  progress  by  the  Com- 
mission toward  the  fulfillment  of  the  terms  of  ref- 
erence set  out  in  the  General  Assembly  Resolution 
of  24  January  1946,  establishing  a  commission 
to  deal  with  the  problems  raised  by  the  discovery 
of  atomic  energy  and  other  related  matters.  The 
Resolution  of  14  December  1946  of  the  General 
Assembly,  entitled  "Principles  Governing  the 
General  Regulation  and  Reduction  of  Arma- 
ments," provides  certain  broad  and  essential  polit- 
ical agreements.  Based  upon  the  proposals  and 
information  presented  to  the  Commission,  upon 
the  hearings,  proceedings,  and  deliberations  of 
the  Commission  to  date,  and  upon  the  proceed- 
ings, discussions,  and  reports  of  its  several  com- 
mittees and  sub-committees,  all  as  set  forth  in  this 
report,  the  Commission  has  made  the  following- 
additional  findings  of  a  general  nature : 

1.  That  scientifically,  technologically,  and  prac- 
tically, it  is  feasible, 

(a)  to  extend  among  "all  nations  the  exchange 
of  basic  scientific  information"  on  atomic  energy 
"for  peaceful  ends",* 

(b)  to  control  "atomic  energy  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  ensure  its  use  only  for  peaceful 
purposes",* 

(c)  to  accomplish  "the  elimination  from  na- 
tional armaments  of  atomic  weapons",*  and 

^Commission's  terms  of  reference,  Article  V,  Resolu- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly,  24  January  1946. 
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(d)  to  provide  "effective  safeguards  by  way  of 
inspection  and  other  means  to  protect  comply- 
ing states  against  the  hazards  of  violations  and 
evasions".* 

2.  That  effective  control  of  atomic  energy  de- 
pends upon  effective  control  of  the  production  and 
use  of  uranium,  thorium,  and  their  fissionable 
derivatives.  Appropriate  mechanisms  of  control 
to  prevent  their  unauthorized  diversion  or  clan- 
destine production  and  use  and  to  reduce  the 
dangers  of  seizure — including  one  or  more  of  the 
following  types  of  safeguards :  accounting,  inspec- 
tion, supervision,  management,  and  licensing — 
must  be  applied  through  the  various  stages  of  the 
processes  from  the  time  the  uranium  and  thorium 
ores  are  severed  from  the  ground  to  the  time  they 
become  nuclear  fuel  and  are  used.  (Cf.  "Findings 
on  the  Safeguards  to  Ensure  the  Use  of  Atomic 
Energy  Only  for  Peaceful  Purposes",  Part  II  B' 
of  this  report.)  Ownership  by  the  international- 
control  agency  of  mines  and  of  ores  still  in  the; 
ground  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  mandatory. 

3.  That  whether  the  ultimate  nuclear  fuel  be: 
destined  for  peaceful  or  destructive  uses,  the  pro-, 
ductive  processes  are  identical  and  inseparable  up 
to  a  very  advanced  state  of  manufacture.  Thus, 
the  control  of  atomic  energy  to  ensure  its  use  for 
peaceful  purposes,  the  elimination  of  atomic  wea- 
pons from  national  armaments,  and  the  provision 
of  effective  safeguard  to  protect  complying 
States  against  the  hazards  of  violations  and  eva- 
sions must  be  accomplished  through  a  single  uni- 
fied international  system  of  control  and  inspection 
designed  to  carry  out  all  of  these  related  purposes. 

4.  That  the  development  and  use  of  atomic  en- 
ergy are  not  essentially  matters  of  domestic  con- 
cern of  the  individual  nations,  but  rather  have 
predominantly  international  implications  and 
repercussions. 

5.  That  an  effective  system  for  the  control  of 
atomic  energy  must  be  international,  and  must  be 
established  by  an  enforceable  multilateral  treaty 
or  convention  which  in  turn  must  be  administered 
and  operated  by  an  international  organ  or  agency 
within  the  United  Nations,  possessing  adequate 
powers  and  properly  organized,  staffed,  and 
equipped  for  the  purpose. 

Only  by  such  an  international  system  of  control 
and  inspection  can  the  development  and  use  of 
atomic  energy  be  freed  from  nationalistic  rival- 
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ries  with  consequent  risks  to  the  safety  of  all  peo- 
ples. Only  by  such  a  system  can  the  benefits  of 
widespread  exchange  of  scientific  knowledge  i.nd 
of  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  be  assured. 
Only  such  a  system  of  control  and  inspection 
would  merit  and  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  people 
of  all  nations. 

6.  That  international  agreement  to  outlaw  the 
national  production,  possession,  and  use  of  atomic 
weapons  is  an  essential  part  of  any  such  interna- 
tional system  of  control  and  inspection.  An  in- 
;ernational  treaty  or  convention  to  this  effect,  if 
standing  alone,  would  fail 

(a)  "to  ensure"  the  use  of  atomic  energy  "only 
For  peaceful  purposes",*  and 

(b)  to  provide  "for  effective  safeguards  by  way 
)f  inspection  and  other  means  to  protect  comply- 
ng  States  against  the  hazards  of  violations  and 
ivasions",* 

tnd  thus  would  fail  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
he  terms  of  reference  of  the  Commission.  To  be 
sffective,  such  agreement  must  be  embodied  in  a 
reaty  or  convention  providing  for  a  comprehen- 
ive  international  system  of  control  and  inspection 
.nd  including  guarantees  and  safeguards  adequate 
o  ensure  the  carrying  out  of  the  terms  of  the 
reaty  or  convention  and  "to  protect  complying 
states  against  the  hazards  of  violations  and 
vasions".* 

'art  III:  Recommendations 

Based  upon  the  findings  of  the  Commission  set 
orth  in  Part  II  of  this  report,  the  Commission 
lakes  the  following  recommendations  to  the  Se- 
urity  Council  with  respect  to  certain  of  the  mat- 
bra  covered  by  the  terms  of  reference  of  the 
Commission,  which  recommendations  are  inter- 
ependent  and  not  severable,  embodying  the  fun- 
amental  principles  and  indicating  the  basic  or- 
anizational  mechanisms  necessary  to  attain  the 
bjectives  set  forth  in  Part  II  C,  General  Find- 
lgs,  paragraph  l(a)-(d)  above. 

1.  There  should  be  a  strong  and  comprehensive 
iternational  system  of  control  and  inspection 
timed  at  attaining  the  objectives  set  forth  in  the 
ommission's  terms  of  reference. 

2.  Such  an  international  system  of  control  and 
(ispection  should  be  established  and  its  scope  and 
unctions  defined  by  a  treaty  or  convention  in 
fhich  all  of  the  nations  Members  of  the  United 
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Nations  should  be  entitled  to  participate  on  fair 
and  equitable  terms. 

The  international  system  of  control  and  inspec- 
tion should  become  operative  only  when  those 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  necessary  to  as- 
sure its  success  by  signing  and  ratifying  the  treaty 
or  convention  have  bound  themselves  to  accept  and 
support  it. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  matter  of 
participation  by  non-Members  of  the  United 
Nations. 

3.  The  treaty  or  convention  should  include, 
among  others,  provisions 

(a)  Establishing,  in  the  United  Nations,  an  in- 
ternational control  agency  possessing  powers  and 
charged  with  responsibility  necessary  and  appro- 
priate for  the  prompt  and  effective  discharge  of 
the  duties  imposed  upon  it  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  or  convention.  Its  rights,  powers,  and  re- 
sponsibilities, as  well  as  its  relations  to  the  several 
organs  of  the  United  Nations,  should  be  clearly 
established  and  defined  by  the  treaty  or  conven- 
tion. Such  powers  should  be  sufficiently  broad  and 
flexible  to  enable  the  international  control  agency 
to  deal  with  new  developments  that  may  hereafter 
arise  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy.  The  treaty  shall 
provide  that  the  rule  of  unanimity  of  the  perma- 
nent Members,  which  in  certain  circumstances  ex- 
ists in  the  Security  Council,  shall  have  no  relation 
to  the  work  of  the  international  control  agency. 
No  government  shall  possess  any  right  of  veto  over 
the  fulfilment  by  the  international  control  agency 
of  the  obligations  imposed  upon  it  by  the  treaty 
nor  shall  any  government  have  the  power,  through 
the  exercise  of  any  right  of  veto  or  otherwise,  to 
obstruct  the  course  of  control  or  inspection. 

The  international  control  agency  shall  promote 
among  all  nations  the  exchange  of  basic  scientific 
information  on  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  ends, 
and  shall  be  responsible  for  preventing  the  use  of 
atomic  energy  for  destructive  purposes,  and  for  the 
control  of  atomic  energy  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  ensure  its  use  only  for  peaceful  purposes. 

The  international  control  agency  should  have 
positive  research  and  developmental  responsibili- 
ties in  order  to  remain  in  the  forefront  of  atomic 
knowledge  so  as  to  render  the  international  con- 
trol agency  more  effective  in  promoting  the  bene- 

*  Commission's  terms  of  reference,  Article  V,  Resolu- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly,  24  January  1946. 
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ficial  uses  of  atomic  energy  and  in  eliminating  its 
destructive  ones.  The  exclusive  right  to  carry  on 
atomic  research  for  destructive  purposes  should  be 
vested  in  the  international  control  agency. 

Research  in  nuclear  physics  having  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  use  of  atomic  energy  should  be  subject 
to  appropriate  safeguards  established  by  the  in- 
ternational control  agency  in  accordance  with  the 
treaty  or  convention.  Such  safeguards  should  not 
interfere  with  the  prosecution  of  pure  scientific  re- 
search, or  the  publication  of  its  results,  provided 
no  dangerous  use  or  purpose  is  involved. 

Decisions  of  the  international  control  agency 
pursuant  to  the  powers  conferred  upon  it  by  the 
treaty  or  convention  should  govern  the  operations 
of  national  agencies  for  atomic  energy.  In  carry- 
ing out  its  prescribed  functions,  however,  the  in- 
ternational control  agency  should  interfere  as  little 
as  necessary  with  the  operations  of  national  agen- 
cies for  atomic  energy,  or  with  the  economic  plans 
and  the  private,  corporate,  and  State  relationships 
in  the  several  countries. 

(b)  Affording  the  duly  accredited  representa- 
tives of  the  international  control  agency  unim- 
peded rights  of  ingress,  egress,  and  access  for  the 
performance  of  their  inspections  and  other  duties 
into,  from  and  within  the  territory  of  every  par- 
ticipating nation,  unhindered  by  national  or  local 
authorities. 

(c)  Prohibiting  the  manufacture,  possession, 
and  use  of  atomic  weapons  by  all  nations  parties 
thereto  and  by  all  persons  under  their  jurisdiction. 

(d)  Providing  for  the  disposal  of  any  existing 
stocks  of  atomic  weapons  and  for  the  proper  use 
of  nuclear  fuel  adaptable  for  use  in  weapons. 

(e)  Specifying  the  means  and  methods  of  de- 
termining violations  of  its  terms,  setting  forth  such 
violations  as  shall  constitute  international  crimes, 
and  establishing  the  nature  of  the  measures  of  en- 
forcement and  punishment  to  be  imposed  upon  per-' 
sons  and  upon  nations  guilty  of  violating  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  or  convention. 

The  judicial  or  other  processes  for  determina- 
tion of  violations  of  the  treaty  or  convention,  and 
of  punishments  therefore,  should  be  swift  and 
certain.  Serious  violations  of  the  treaty  shall  be 
reported  immediately  by  the  international  control 
agency  to  the  nations  parties  to  the  treaty,  to  the 
General  Assembly  and  to  the  Security  Council. 
Once    the    violations    constituting    international 
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crimes  have  been  denned  and  the  measures  of  en 
forcement  and  punishment  therefore  agreed  to  h 
the  treaty  or  convention,  there  shall  be  no  lega 
right,  by  veto  or  otherwise,  whereby  a  willful  vio 
lator  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  or  convention  shal 
be  protected  from  the  consequences  of  violation  o: 
its  terms. 

The  enforcement  and  punishment  provisions  o 
the  treaty  or  convention  would  be  ineffectual  ii 
in  any  such  situations,  they  could  be  rendere< 
nugatory  by  the  veto  of  a  State  which  had  volun 
tarily  signed  the  treaty. 

4.  In  consideration  of  the  problem  of  violatioi 
of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  or  convention,  it  shoul( 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  violation  might  b 
of  so  grave  a  character  as  to  give  rise  to  the  in 
herent  right  of  self-defense  recognized  in  Articl 
51  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

5.  The  treaty  or  convention  should  embrace  th 
entire  programme  for  putting  the  internationa 
system  of  control  and  inspection  into  effect  an< 
should  provide  a  schedule  for  the  completion  o: 
the  transitional  process  over  a  period  of  time,  ste] 
by  step,  in  an  orderly  and  agreed  sequence  leading 
to  the  full  and  effective  establishment  of  inter 
national  control  of  atomic  energy.  In  order  tha 
the  transition  may  be  accomplished  as  rapidly  a 
possible  and  with  safety  and  equity  to  all,  thi 
Commission  should  supervise  the  transitional  proc 
ess,  as  prescribed  in  the  treaty  or  convention,  anc 
should  be  empowered  to  determine  when  a  par 
ticular  stage  or  stages  have  been  completed  anc 
subsequent  ones  are  to  commence. 

Here  follows: 
Part  IV:  A  First  Report  on  the  Scientific  and  Tech' 
nical  Aspects  of  the  Problem  of  Control,  consisting 
of: 

Introduction ; 

Chapter  1.  The  Production  of  Nuclear  Fuels ; 
Chapter  2.  Utilization  of  Nuclear  Fuels ; 
Chapter  3.  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  and 

Their  Bearing  on  Control ; 
Chapter  4.  Clandestine  Activities ; 
Chapter  5.  Future  Developments; 
Chapter  6.  Summary  and  Conclusions; 
Appendix    1.  Pictorial   Chart   of   the   Processes 

Using  Uranium  to  Produce  Atomic  Energy; 
Appendix  2.  Atomic  Energy  Flow  Chart ;  and 
Appendix  3.  Some  Relevant  Data  on  Cost  and 

Size   of   the   United    States   Atomic   Bomb 

Project. 
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•art  V:  First  Report  on  Safeguards  Required  to  En- 
sure the  Use  of  Atomic  Energy  Only  for  Peaceful 
Purposes,  containing  eight  chapters.  (See  p.  108 
for  summary.) 

Here  follow  : 

Lnnex  1.  Chronological  Calendar  of  Meetings  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  its  Com- 
mittees during  the  period  14  June  to  31  De- 
cember 1946; 

Lnnex  2.  List  of  Eepresentatives  and  Advisers 
to  the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission 14  June  to  31  December  1946; 

innex  3.  Summary  Records  of  Meetings  of  Sub- 
Committee  1  held  on  1,  2,  5,  8,  and  11  July 
1946  (document  AEC/C.l/Sub.1/1-5)  ; 

,nnex  4.  Working  Documents  Submitted  by 
Members  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
(documents  AEC/C.l.(WC)/2,  17  July 
and  AEC/C.l.(WC)/2/Corr.l,  9  September 
1946)  ; 

.nnex  5.  Summary  Records  of  Meetings  of  Com- 
mittee 2  held  on  17,  24,  26,  and  31  July  and 

6  August  1946  (documents  AEC/C.2/1-5  and 
AEC/C.2/4/Corr.l)  ; 

nnex  6.  Provisional  List  of  Topics  for  Con- 
sideration by  the  Legal  Advisory  Committee 
(Appendices  I  and  II,  document  AEC/C.4 /3, 

7  August  1946) ; 

nnex  7.  A  Suggested  Programme  of  Work- 
Committee  2  (Appendix  1,  document  AEC/ 
C.2/W.1,  14  October  1946)  ;  and 

nnex  8.  List  of  Experts  Participating  in  the 
Informal  Conversations  of  Committee  2. 

irst  Meeting  of  Commission  of 
ivestigation  Scheduled1 

An  informal  meeting  of  representatives  of  mem- 
rs  of  the  Security  Council  took  place  on  January 
at  Lake  Success  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
ml  Hasluck  of  Australia. 

The  meeting  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
finical  arrangements  for  the  Commission  of  In- 
stigation the  Security  Council  is  sending  to 
reece,  Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria,  and  Albania  to  in- 
stigate the  frontier  incidents  which  formed  the 
sis  for  the  Greek  complaint  before  the  Council.2 
It  was  decided  to  hold  the  first  meeting  of  the 
amission  on  January  30  in  Athens,  which  is 
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to  be  the  meeting  point  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  The  Commission  will  consist  of  rep- 
resentatives of  all  11  members  of  the  Security 
Council  and  their  staffs.  The  Secretary-General 
expects  to  receive  the  names  of  the  representatives 
nominated  by  the  11  governments  within  the  next 
few  days. 

The  Secretary-General  is  going  to  address  a  let- 
ter to  the  Governments  of  Greece,  Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria,  and  Albania  asking  them  to  supply  to 
the  Commission  transportation,  food,  and  ac- 
commodation, which  services  and  facilities  will  be 
paid  for  by  the  Commission. 

The  Secretary-General  will  also  request  the  four 
governments  concerned  to  accord  to  all  members  of 
the  Commission  and  the  staff  all  the  privileges  and 
immunities  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  the  Com- 
mission's functions,  in  accordance  with  article  105 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Commission  will  have  at  its  disposal  a  small 
staff  of  members  of  the  United  Nations  Secre- 
tariat headed  by  Col.  A.  Roscher  Lund,  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary-General. 

This  staff  will  include  a  press  officer  from  the 
Press  Division  of  the  United  Nations,  Stanley 
Ryan,  and  a  photographer  and  cameraman. 

U.  S.  Representatives  on  Commission 
of  Investigation  of  Greek  Border 
Incident 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Janu- 
ary 2  that  Mark  Etheridge,  American  representa- 
tive on  the  Commission  of  Investigation  of  the 
Greek  border  incident,  would  be  accompanied  by 
Harry  N.  Howard,  Norbert  L.  Anschuetz,  and 
Cyril  Black. 

Mr.  Howard  is  Chief  of  the  Near  Eastern  Branch 
of  the  Division  of  Research  for  Near  Eastern  and 
African  Affairs,  and  Mr.  Anschuetz  is  Informa- 
tion Officer  of  the  Office  of  Near  Eastern  and 
African  Affairs,  in  the  Department  of  State,  Mr. 
Black  is  a  member  of  the  Princeton  University 
faculty  and  was  formerly  an  officer  in  the  Division 
of  Southern  European  Affairs,  Department  of 
State. 


1  Released  to  the  press  by  the  United  Nations  Jan.  3, 
1947. 

2  For  text  of  resolution  establishing  the  Commission, 
see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  5, 1947,  p.  23. 
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Summary  Statement  by  the  Secretary-General 


MATTERS  OF  WHICH  THE  SECURITY  COUNCIL  IS  SEIZED  AND 
OF  THE  STAGE  REACHED  IN  THEIR  CONSIDERATION' 


Pursuant  to  Eule  11  of  the  Provisional  Rules  of 
Procedure  of  the  Security  Council,  I  wish  to  report 
that  as  of  3  January  1947  the  Security  Council  is 
seized  of  the  following  matters : 

1.  The  Iranian  Question 

2.  Special  Agreements  Under  Article  43  of  the 
Charter 

3.  Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  Security  Council 

4.  Statute  and  Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  Mili- 
tary Staff  Committee 

5.  Rules  concerning  the  Admission  of  New  Mem- 
bers 

6.  Re-examination  of  applications  for  Member- 
ship 

7.  The  Greek  Question 

8.  The  General  Regulation  and  Reduction  of 
Armaments 

The  stage  reached  in  the  consideration  of  items 


1  Security  Council  Document  S/238,  Jan.  3,  1947.  For 
statement  by  Trygve  Lie,  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations,  as  of  Dec.  13,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  29,  1946, 
p.  1172. 

2  The  following  is  the  text  of  the  proposal  submitted 
by  the  U.S.S.R.  Representative,  Andrei  A.  Gromyko,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Secretary-General  under  date  of  Dec.  27, 
1946.     ( See  S/229,  Dec.  28, 1946. ) 

Considering  that  the  general  regulation  and  reduction 
of  armaments  and  armed  forces  is  the  most  important 
measure  for  the  strengthening  of  international  peace  and 
security  and  that  the  implementation  of  the  General 
Assembly's  decision  on  this  question  is  one  of  the  most 
urgent  and  most  important  tasks  facing  the  Security 
Council,  the  Council  resolves: 

1.  To  proceed  with  the  working  out  of  practical  meas- 
ures on  the  implementation  of  the  General  Assembly's 
decision  of  14  December  1946,  on  the  general  regulation 
and  reduction  of  armaments  and  armed  forces  and  on 
the  establishment  of  international  control  assuring  the 
reduction  of  armaments  and  armed  forces. 
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1  through  7  is  set  forth  in  document  S/223.  The 
stage  reached  in  the  consideration  of  item  8  is  as 
follows : 

The  General  Regulation  and  Reduction  of  Arma- 
ments 

By  letter  dated  28  December  1946  addressed  to 
the  Secretary-General  (document  S/229)  the 
Representative  of  the  U.S.S.R.  submitted  a  pro- 
posal regarding  the  implementation  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly  on  the  "Principles 
Governing  the  General  Regulation  and  Reduction 
of  Armaments".2 

At  its  88th  meeting  on  31  December  1946  the 
Council  decided  to  place  the  U.S.S.R.  proposal  or 
its  agenda  and  consider  this  matter  at  the  Coun- 
cil's first  meeting  in  1947.  The  Representative  oi 
the  United  States  submitted  a  draft  resolution  foi 
consideration  at  the  same  meeting.8 


2.  To  establish  a  commission  of  the  representatives  ol 
countries  members  of  the  Security  Council  which  has  t< 
be  charged  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Security  Counci 
within  a  period  of  from  one  to  two  months  but  not  latei 
than  three  months  its  proposals  in  accordance  with  Para 
graph  1  of  this  decision. 

3  The  following  is  the  text  of  the  U.S.  resolution  sub 
mitted  by  the  U.S.  Representative  at  the  88th  meetinj 
of  the  Security  Council.    (See  S/233,  Dec.  31,  1946.) 

The  Security  Council  Resolves  That 

1.  Pursuant  to  the  General  Assembly  Resolution  <M 
14  December  concerning  the  "Principles  Governing  th< 
General  Regulation  and  Reduction  of  Armaments",  i 
gives  first  priority  to  the  establishment  of  internationa 
control  over  atomic  energy  and,  accordingly,  it  will  con 
sider  and  act  upon  the  forthcoming  report  of  the  Atomi< 
Energy  Commission  as  soon  as  received. 

2.  It  will  thereafter  consider  what  further  practica 
measures  it  should  take  and  in  what  order  of  priority  foi 
the  implementation  of  the  said  General  Assemblj 
Resolution. 

Department  of  State  Bulleth 


lesolution  on  Voting  Procedure  in  the  Security  Council 


LETTER  FROM  THE  SECRETARY-GENERAL  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SECURITY  COUNCIL' 


2  January  19Jfl 

IE, 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  the  following 
^solution  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  at  its 
xty-first  plenary  meeting  held  on  13  December 

m-. 

"Voting  Procedure  in  the  Security  Council 
The  General  Assembly 

Mindful  of  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
harter  of  the  United  Nations,  and  having  taken 
3tice  of  the  divergencies  which  have  arisen  in 
igard  to  the  application  and  interpretation  of 
rticle  27  of  the  Charter; 

Earnestly  Requests  the  permanent  members 
I  the  Security  Council  to  make  every  effort,  in 
•nsultation  with  one  another  and  with  fellow 
embers  of  the  Security  Council,  to  ensure  that 
ie  use  of  the  special  voting  privilege  of  its  per- 
anent  members  does  not  impede  the  Security 
ouncil  in  reaching  decisions  promptly; 


Recommends  to  the  Security  Council  the  early 
adoption  of  practices  and  procedures,  consistent 
with  the  Charter,  to  assist  in  reducing  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  application  of  Article  27  and  to  ensure 
the  prompt  and  effective  exercise  by  the  Security 
Council  of  its  functions;  and 

Further  Recommends  that,  in  developing  such 
practices  and  procedures,  the  Security  Council  take 
into  consideration  the  views  expressed  by  Members 
of  the  United  Nations  during  the  second  part  of 
the  first  session  of  the  General  Assembly." 

I  have  the  honour  to  request  you  to  be  so  good 
as  to  bring  this  resolution  to  the  attention  of  the 
Security  Council. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 

Trygve  Lie 
Secretary-General 

The  Hon.  N.  J.  O.  Makin 
President  of  the  Security  Council 


eplies  From  29  Nations  on  Action  Taken  in  Accordance 
fith  Resolution  on  Spain2 


The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
l  December  20,  1946  sent  a  circular  telegram  to 
e  member  governments  requesting  that  he  be  in- 
rmed,  as  soon  as  possible,  of  action  taken  by  the 
spective  governments  in  accordance  with  the 
commendation  relating  to  the  recall  from  Madrid 
ambassadors  and  ministers  plenipotentiary  ac- 
edited  there  contained  in  the  resolution  on  re- 
tions  between  Spain  and  the  United  Nations, 
opted  by  the  General  Assembly  at  its  59th 
mary  meeting.3 


Security  Council  Document  S/237,  Jan.  3,  1947. 
Released  to  press  by  the  United  Nations  Jan.  7,  1947. 
Bulletin  of  Dec.  22, 1946,  p.  1143. 

nuary  79,  J  947 


Up  to  January  6,  1947,  29  replies  have  been  re- 
ceived and  they  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

1.  States  which  declared  that  they  had  no  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  Franco  government  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  General  Assembly's 
resolution : 

Afghanistan,  Australia,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Can- 
ada, Ethiopia,  Guatemala,  Iceland,  India,  Iraq, 
Lebanon,  Luxembourg,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Po- 
land, Saudi  Arabia,  Siam,  Union  of  South  Africa, 
Venezuela,  Yugoslavia. 

2.  States  which  declared  in  the  following  form 
that  they  had  no  ambassadors  or  ministers  ac- 

(Continued  on  page  122) 
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THE   UNITED   NATIONS 

Bodies  Established  by  General  Assembly 
During  Second  Part  of  First  Session1 

Advisory   Committee   on  Administrative   and   Budgetary 

Questions.     Doc.  No.  A/193,  approved  at  49th  meeting, 

11/19/46. 
Aghnides    (Greece),   Ganem    (France),   Hsia    (China), 

Kabushko    (U.S.S.R.),   Kirpalani    (India),   Machado 

(Brazil),    Martinez    Cabanas    (Mexico),    Matthews 

(U.K.),  Stone  (U.S.). 
Board  of  External  Auditors.     Doc.  A/208,   approved  at 

50th  meeting,  12/7/46. 
Auditors-General    of:    Ukrainian    S.    S.    R.,    Sweden, 

Canada. 

Committee  on  Contributions  (3  new  members).  Doc.  A/215, 
approved  at  50th  meeting,  12/7/46. 
Dzung     (China),     Papanek     (Czechoslovakia),     Webb 

(U.S.). 

Committee  on  Progressive  Development  of  International 
Law  and  its  Codification.  Doc.  A/222,  approved  at 
55th  meeting,  12/11/46. 
Argentina,  Australia,  China,  Colombia,  Egypt,  France, 
India,  Netherlands,  Panama,  Poland,  Sweden, 
U.S.S.R.,  U.K.,  U.S.,  Venezuela,  Yugoslavia,  Brazil. 

International  Children's  Emergency  Fund.  Doc.  A/230, 
A/230/Corr.  1,  approved  at  56th  meeting  12/11/46. 
Argentina,  Australia,  Brazil,  Byelorussian  S.  S.  R., 
Canada,  China,  Colombia,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark, 
Ecuador,  France,  Greece,  Iraq,  Netherlands,  New 
Zealand,  Norway,  Peru,  Poland,  Sweden,  Ukrainian 
S.S.R.,  Union  of  South  Africa,  U.S.S.R.,  U.K.,  U.S., 
Yugoslavia. 


Special  Technical  Committee  (Post — UNRRA  Relief) 
Doc.  A/237,  approved  at  56th  meeting,  12/11/46. 

Argentina,  Brazil,  Canada,  China,  Denmark,  France 
Poland,  U.  K.,  U.  S.,  U.  S.  S.  R. 

Ad  hoc  Committee  to  Organize  Information  Transmitter 
under  Article  73  (e)  of  Charter.  Doc.  A/249,  A/249, 
Corr.  1,  A/249/Add.  1,  approved  at  64th  meeting 
12/14/46. 

Australia,  Denmark,  U.  S.,  U.  K.,  France,  Belgium,  Ne\ 
Zealand,  Netherlands,  China,  Egypt,  India,  Brazi 
U.  S.  S.  R.,  Philippines,  Cuba,  Uruguay. 

Trusteeship  Council.  Doc.  A/258,  A/258/ Add.  1,  A/258 
Rev.  1,  A/258/Corr.  2,  approved  at  63d  meeting 
12/14/46. 

Mexico,  Iraq,  U.  S.,  U.  S.  S.  R.,  China,  Australia,  Be: 
gium,  U.  K.,  New  Zealand,  France. 

Headquarters  Advisory  Committee.  Doc.  A/277,  ai 
proved  at  65th  meeting,  12/14/46. 

Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  China,  ColombU 
France,  Greece,  India,  Norway,  Poland,  Syria,  U.  E 
U.  S.,  U.  S.  S.  R.,  Yugoslavia. 


Committee  on  Staff  Benefits. 
66th  meeting,  12/15/46. 

Belgium,  U.  S.  S.  R.,  U.  S. 


Doc.  A/262,  approved  ft 


1  U.S.  Delegation  Document  US/A/238,  Dec.  27, 1946. 


Committee  on  Procedures  and  Organization.    Doc.  A/27f 
approved  at  66th  meeting,  12/15/46. 

Argentina,  Belgium,  Canada,  China,  Cuba,  Denmarl 
France,  Greece,  Haiti,  Peru,  Ukrainian  S.  S.  R.,  U.  K 
U.  S.,  U.  S.  S.  R,  Yugoslavia. 


Addresses,  Statements,  and  Broadcasts  of  the  Week 


The  President 

The  Secretary  of  State  .  . 
Gen.  George  C.  Marshall  . 
Assistant  Secretary  Benton 


Assistant  Secretary  Hilldring , 


James  K.  Penfield,   Deputy  Director, 

Office  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs. 
Lt.  Gen.  John  R.  Hodge 


The  State  of  the  Union.     Excerpts  in  this 

issue. 
"We  Must  Demonstrate  Our  Capacity  in 

Peace."     In  this  issue. 
The  Situation  in  China.     In  this  issue. 

Report  on  UNESCO.     Press  release  11  of 
Jan.  7.     Not  printed. 

Public  Support  Necessary  for  Success  of 

Occupation   Policies.      Excerpts  in  this 

issue. 
U.S.  Policy  in  Japan.      Press  release  26  of 

Jan.  9.     Not  printed. 
U.S.  Policy  Toward  a  Unified  Government 

in  Southern  Korea.    In  this  issue. 


Made  before  a  joint  session  c 

Congress  on  Jan.  6. 
Address     made     at     Clevelanc 

Ohio,  on  Jan.  11. 
Statement  released  in  Washing 

ton  on  Jan.  7. 
Address    made    before    Chicag 

Council  of  Foreign  RelatioD! 

Chicago,  111.,  on  Jan.  9. 
Address    delivered    at    Beverl 

Hills,  Calif.,  on  Jan.  7. 

NBC  University  of  the  Air  pre 

gram  on  Jan.  9. 
Statement    issued    at    Seoul    o: 

Jan.  4. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


lendar  of  Meetings  1 


Session  as  of  January  12,  1947 

Eastern  Commission 


ted  Nations: 

Security  Council 

Military  Staff  Committee 

Commission  on  Atomic  Energy 

UNRRA-  Intergovernmental  Committee  on  Refugees  (IGCR), 

Joint  Planning  Committee 
Telecommunications  Advisory  Committee 


Washington 


Lake  Success 

Lake  Success 

Lake  Success 

Washington  and  Lake  Success. 

Lake  Success 


man  External  Property  Negotiations: 
With  Portugal  (Safehaven).    .    .    . 
With  Spain  (Safehaven)       .... 


r- Allied  Trade  Board  for  Japan 


):  Preparatory  Commission  To  Study  World  Food  Board  Pro- 

>sals 


r-Allied  Reparation  Agency  (IARA) :    Meetings  on   Conflicting 
ustodial  Claims 


AO: 

Interim  Council 

Personnel  Licensing  Division 


lft h  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference 

nd  Pan  American  Conference  on  Sanitary  Education 

eduled  for  January  -  March  1947 

icil  of  Foreign  Ministers:  Meeting  of  Deputies  .    .    . 

AO: 
Divisional 

Aeronautical  Maps  and  Charts  Division  .... 

Accident  Investigation  Division 


Lisbon Sept.  3 

Madrid Nov.  12 


Feb.  26 

Mar.  25 
Mar.  25 
June  14 
July  25 

Nov.  10 


Washington 
Washington 


Brussels 


Montreal 
Montreal 

Caracas  . 
Caracas  . 


London 


Montreal 
Montreal 


Oct.  24 

Oct.   28-Jan. 

17    (tenta- 
tive) 

Nov.  6-Dec. 
17  (Will  re- 
sume session 
Jan.  29) 

Jan.  7 
Jan.  7 

Jan.  12-24 
Jan.  12-24 


Jan.  14-Feb.  24 


Jan.  14 
Feb.  4 


'repared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State.     Dates  are  continuous  from  1946. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 


PICAO:  Divisional — Continued 

Airworthiness  Division 

Airline  Operating  Practices  Division 

Regional 

South  Pacific  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting 

International  Wheat  Council 

United  Nations: 

Economic  and  Social  Council  (ECOSOC) 

Drafting  Committee  of  International  Trade  Organization, 
Preparatory  Committee 

Economic  and  Employment  Commission 

Social  Commission 

Subcommission  on  Economic  Reconstruction  of  Devastated 
Areas,  Working  Group  for  Europe 

Human  Rights  Commission 

Statistical  Commission 

Population  Commission 

Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women 

Subcommission  on  Economic  Reconstruction  of  Devastated 
Areas,  Working  Group  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East 

Transport  and  Communications  Commission 

Non-governmental  Organizations  Committee 

Standing    Committee    on    Negotiations    with    Specialized 
Agencies 

ECOSOC,  Fourth  Session  of 

Trusteeship  Council 

Meeting  of  Experts  on  Passport  and  Frontier  Formalities     .    . 

Regional  Advisory  Commission  for  Non-Self-Governing  Territories 
in  the  South  and  Southwest  Pacific,  Conference  for  the  Establish- 
ment of 

Subcommission  of  Emergency  Economic  Committee  for  Europe  on 
Housing  Problems 

ILO: 

Industrial  Committee  on  Petroleum  Production  and  Refining  .    . 

101st  Session  of  the  Governing  Body 

Committee  on  Social  Policy  in  Dependent  Territories 

Committee  of  Experts  on  the  Application  of  Conventions  .    .    . 

Industrial  Committee  on  Coal  Mining 

Industrial  Committee  on  Inland  Transport 

Signing  of  Peace  Treaties  with  Italy,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Rumania, 
and  Finland 

International  Children's  Fund:  Executive  Board 

International  Red  Cross  Committee 

Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 

Seventh  Pan  American  Conference  on  Tuberculosis 

World  Health  Organization  (WHO) :  Third  Session  of  Interim  Com- 
mission 

European  Central  Inland  Transport  Organization  (ECITO) :  Seventh 
Session  of  the  Council 


Montreal  . 
Montreal    . 

Melbourne . 
Washington 

Lake  Success 

Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 
Geneva    .    . 

Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 

Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 

Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 
Geneva   .    . 

Canberra  . 
The  Hague 

Los  Angeles 
Geneva  .  . 
London  .  . 
Geneva  .  . 
Geneva  .  . 
Geneva    .    . 

Paris    .    .    . 

Lake  Success 
Geneva    .    . 
Moscow  .    . 
Lima    .    .    . 
Geneva    .    . 

Paris    .    .    . 


Feb.  18 
Feb.  25 

Feb.  4 
Jan.  15 


Jan.  20- Feb.  J 

Jan.20-Feb.{ 
Jan.20-Feb.f 
Jan.  27-Feb.l 

(tentative) 
Jan.27-Feb  1 
Jan.  27-Feb.l 
Feb.  6-20 
Feb. 10 
Feb.  14 

Feb.  17-28 
Feb.  25-27 
Feb.  28 

Feb.  28 
Before  Mar.  1 
Mar.  17 

Jan.28-Feb.l 
(tentative), 

Jan.  30 


Feb.  3-12 
Mar.  5-8 
Mar.  17-22 
Mar.  24-29 
March  or  Apr 
March  or  Apr 

Feb.  10 


Feb.  24 
Mar.  3-15 
Mar.  10 
Mar.  17-22 
Mar.  31 

March 
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livities  and  Developments^ 

>.  DELEGATION  TO  PAN  AMERICAN 
IITARY  CONFERENCES 

[Released  to  the  press  January  8] 

Secretary  Byrnes  announced  on  January  8  that 
President  had  approved  the  composition  of 
United  States  Delegation  to  attend  the  Twelfth 
i  American  Sanitary  Conference  and  the  Second 
1  American  Sanitary  Education  Conference 
ch  will  be  held  concurrently  at  Caracas,  Vene- 
la,  from  January  12  to  24,  1947.  The  nomina- 
ts  of  the  representatives  were  submitted  by  the 
retary  of  State  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
r  and  Navy  Departments  and  of  the  United 
tes  Public  Health  Service. 

Twelfth  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference 

irman 

mas  Parran,  Surgeon  General,  United  States  Public 
ealth  Service 

■gates 

l  C.  Dreier,  Division  of  Special  Inter-American  Af- 

irs,  Department  of  State 

lard  J.   Plunkett,   Director,   Division  of  Health   and 

initation,  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs 

iam  Sanders,  Division  of  International  Organization 

lairs,  Department  of  State 

I  L.  Soper,  International  Health  Division,  Rockefeller 

)undation 

.  Williams,  Jr.,  Division  of  International  Labor,  Social 

id  Health  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

isers 

d  P.  Allen,  Division  of  International  Organization 
fairs,  Department  of  State 

iTt  H.  Coatney,  National  Institute  of  Health,  United 
ates  Public  Health  Service 

Wesley  C.  Cox,  M.C.,  Chief,  Army  Industrial  Hygiene 
iboratory 

es  A.  Doull,  Chief,  Office  of  International  Health  Rela- 
ys, United  States  Public  Health  Service 
i  A.  Pons,  Health  Commissioner,  Puerto  Rico 
ry  H.    Stage,   Assistant    Chief,    Division    of   Insects 
fecting  Man  and  Animals,  Bureau  of  Entomology  and 
ant  Quarantine,  Department  of  Agriculture 
:.  Van  Collier  Tipton,  M.C.,  U.S.  Navy 

etaries 

ibridge  C.  Davis,  first  secretary,  American  Embassy, 
iracas,  Venezuela 

Vard   Lowe,   Division   of   International   Conferences, 
apartment  of  State 


The  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference  func- 
tions as  the  governing  body  of  the  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Bureau,  which  is  a  central  coordinating 
agency  for  public  health  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. The  Conference  is  concerned  with  mak- 
ing recommendations  in  regard  to  the  improve- 
ment of  sanitary  conditions  in  the  American 
republics.  The  agenda  will  include,  in  addition 
to  numerous  technical  subjects,  consideration  of 
the  relationship  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Bureau  to  the  World  Health  Organization. 

Second  Pan  American  Sanitary  Education 
Conference 

Chairman 

Thomas  Parran,  Surgeon  General,  United  States  Public 
Health  Service 

Delegates 

Mayhew  Derryberry,  Chief,  Office  of  Health  Education, 

United  States  Public  Health  Service 
James  A.   Doull,   Chief,    Office   of  International   Health 

Relations,  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
Juan  A.  Pons,  Health  Commissioner,  Puerto  Rico 
Richard  J.   Plunkett,   Director,  Division  of  Health   and 

Sanitation,  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs 

Secretaries 

Bainbridge  C.  Davis,  first  secretary,  American  Embassy, 

Caracas,  Venezuela 
J.   Ward   Lowe,   Division   of  International   Conferences, 

Department  of  State 

The  First  Pan  American  Sanitary  Education 
Conference  was  held  at  New  York  in  1943  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  methods  of  improving 
health  education,  reorganization  of  programs  for 
training  personnel,  and  other  related  subjects. 
The  present  conference,  meeting  in  conjunction 
with  the  Twelfth  Pan  American  Sanitary  Con- 
ference, will  undertake  a  consideration  of  the  fol- 
lowing points:  (1)  the  role  of  sanitary  education 
in  a  health  plan;  (2)  the  organization  of  an  inter- 
American  association  of  sanitary  education ;  (3)  a 
critical  study  of  publications  and  visual  aids  which 
may  be  used  in  sanitary  education;  (4)  a  critical 
study  of  the  techniques  of  sanitary  education; 
(5)  coordination  of  adult  and  school  programs  of 
sanitary  education;  (6)  the  contribution  to  sani- 
tary education  by  other  organizations;  and  (7) 
the  training  of  health  educators  and  teachers. 

It  is  expected  that  all  the  American  republics 
will  attend.  In  addition,  Canada  and  the  British, 
Dutch,  and  French  possessions  in  this  hemisphere 
have  been  invited  to  send  observers. 


Jgfgvg 
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International  Labor  Office  Permanent  Migration  Committee 

Article  by  Murray  Ross 


The  first  session  of  the  Permanent  Migration 
Committee  of  the  International  Labor  Office  took 
place  in  Montreal  from  August  26  to  31,  1946.1 
It  was  attended  by  representatives  of  the  follow- 
ing 25  Governments:  Australia,  Argentina,  Bel- 
gium, Chile,  Colombia,  Denmark,  Dominican  Re- 
public, Ecuador,  Egypt,  France,  Greece,  India, 
Italy,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Pan- 
ama, Peru,  Poland,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land, United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 
The  Governments  of  Canada,  United  Kingdom, 
and  Yugoslavia  sent  observers.  The  session  was 
also  attended  by  three  advisory  members  repre- 
senting the  United  Nations,  UNRRA,  and  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  on  Refugees,  as 
well  as  by  three  expert  members :  Joseph  P.  Cham- 
berlain, from  the  United  States;  Doria  de  Vas- 
concelos,  from  Brazil ;  and  Paul  van  Zeeland,  from 
Belgium,  who  was  unanimously  elected  chairman 
of  the  session.  The  government,  employers',  and 
workers'  groups  of  the  Governing  Body  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization  (ILO)  were 
represented  by  Messrs.  Amado  of  Brazil,  MacDon- 
nell  and  Bengough  of  Canada,  respectively. 
Robert  C.  Goodwin,  Director  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service,  served  as  the  United  States 
Government  member  of  the  Committee.  His  ad- 
visers included  Herman  R.  Landon  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  Murray  Ross  of  the  Department 
of  State,  and  Helen  V.  Seymour  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  The  Committee  sessions  served 
as  the  first  post-war  intergovernmental  forum  to 
consider  problems  of  migration  for  both  settle- 
ment and  employment  and  to  formulate  some 
basic  principles  of  international  cooperation  to 
further  long-range  migratory  movements. 

1  Bulletin  of  Aug.  25,  1946,  p.  361. 

'This  resolution  was  dealt  with  under  item  2  by  the 
Committee.  The  Third  Conference  of  American  States 
Members  of  the  International  Labor  Organization  was 
held  at  Mexico  City,  Mexico,  Apr.  1  to  16,  1946. 


In  the  course  of  its  deliberations  the  Committ 
reviewed  various  aspects  of  the  migration  proble 
and  adopted  four  resolutions  looking  toward  tl 
establishment  of  a  greater  degree  of  bilateral  ai 
multilateral  international  cooperation  in  the  fie 
of  post-war  migration.  The  agenda  prepared  1 
the  Governing  Body  of  the  ILO  for  the  meetii 
included  the  following  five  items:  (1)  exchanj 
of  views  on  post-war  migration  prospects;  (i 
forms  of  international  cooperation  capable  j 
facilitating  an  organized  resumption  of  migrati< 
movements  after  the  war;  (3)  racial  discrimin: 
tion  in  connection  with  migration;  (4)  the  techr 
cal  selection  of  immigrants;  and  (5)  the  resol 
tion  concerning  migration  adopted  by  the  Thii 
Conference  of  American  States  Members  of  t] 
International  Labor  Organization.2  An  interes 
ing  exchange  of  views  took  place  on  the  subject  | 
post-war  migration  prospects.  Members  of  ti 
Committee  generally  expressed  views  favoring  < 
increase  in  future  migration,  both  in  the  intere 
of  countries  of  emigration  and  of  immigratk 
and  as  part  of  the  development  necessary  for  tl 
improvement  of  international  trade  and  the  rai 
ing  of  living  standards  in  the  various  parts  ( 
the  world.  It  was  stressed,  however,  by  repr 
sentatives  of  immigration  countries  that  larg 
scale  migration  must  await  elimination  of  currei 
shipping  and  housing  shortages,  as  well  as  tl 
preparation  of  sufficient  projects  for  agricultur 
settlers  and  industrial  jobs  for  urban  wage  earner 
Representatives  of  some  of  the  immigration  cow 
tries  pointed  to  their  inability  to  bear  the  sizeab 
expense  involved  in  population  resettlement  ar 
stressed  the  need  for  consideration  of  internation 
financing.  All  these  sentiments  were  giv« 
adequate  expression  in  the  first  resolution  adopte 
by  the  meeting. 

Discussion  of  forms  of  international  coopers 
tion  capable  of  facilitating  an  organized  resum] 
tion  of  migration  movements  after  the  we 
centered  around  the  three  aspects  of  the  proble] 
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;ed  in  the  International  Labor  Office  report: 
i  question  of  international  cooperation  in  the 
d  of  financing ;  the  need  of  safeguards  against 
>  lowering  of  national,  social,  and  economic 
ndards  by  immigrants ;  and  the  ILO  migration 
I  employment  convention  (1939)  which  had  not 
;n  ratified  by  any  government.  In  accordance 
;h  the  views  expressed  during  the  consideration 
these  subjects,  an  appropriate  resolution  was 
jpted  recommending  that  the  Governing  Body 
>uld  consult  member  governments  on  the  desir- 
lity  of  revising  the  ILO  convention  of  1939  and 
i  related  ILO  recommendations.  Furthermore, 
i  resolution  affirmed  the  International  Labor 
ice  program  of  international  action  necessary 
facilitate  migration,  which  covers  recruitment, 
cing,  and  conditions  of  labor,  other  aspects  of 
:  protection  of  labor,  special  facilities  for  assist- 
;  migrants,  provisions  for  financial  cooperation, 
eguards  against  lowering  of  national  standards 
immigrants,  and  the  collection  of  information 
icerning  emigration  prospects  and  immigration 
isibilities.  As  for  the  role  of  the  International 
bor  Office,  the  resolution  suggests  that  it  con- 
ue  and  expand  its  studies  and  its  assistance  to 
^ernments  in  respect  to  the  recruitment  of  per- 
is for  temporary  migration  for  employment 
1,  in  particular,  that  it  study  the  question  of 
iranties  by  the  immigration  country  of  a 
sonable  amount  of  paid  employment  to  such 
•sons. 

Similarly,  the  resolution  draws  special  attention 
(a)  the  importance  of  organizing  migration  in 
h  a  way  as  to  insure  equality  of  treatment  in  re- 
let to  conditions  of  labor  for  immigrants  and 
ionals  of  the  country  of  immigration;  (b)  the 
nions  expressed  by  members  of  the  Committee 
it  migrants  intending  permanent  residence  in 
j  country  of  immigration  should  be  prepared  to 
:ome  citizens  of  that  country  and  should  there- 
e  be  persons  capable  of  assimilation  to  its  eco- 
nic  and  social  conditions;  (c)  the  desirability 
the  country  of  immigration  actively  helping 
se  migrants  to  become  citizens  and  to  conform 
its  economic  and  social  conditions;  (d)  the  im- 
•tance  of  a  careful  selection  of  prospective  mi- 
mts  from  the  point  of  view  of  health,  family 
aposition,  psychological  qualifications,  and  vo- 
ional   qualifications;    (e)    the   desirability    of 


studying  on  an  international  basis,  either  bilateral 
or  multilateral,  development  schemes  involving  mi- 
gration including  arrangements  for  transport  and 
for  the  necessary  equipment;  and  (/)  the  impor- 
tance in  large-scale  migration  operations  of  assur- 
ing that  suitable  employment  and  accommodations 
are  available  in  the  country  of  immigration  con- 
cerned. The  Governing  Body  of  the  ILO  is  in- 
vited: (a)  to  place  on  the  agenda  of  the  second 
session  of  the  Permanent  Migration  Committee, 
with  a  view  to  the  subsequent  consideration  of  this 
question  by  the  International  Labor  Conference, 
the  question  of  a  model  agreement  for  the  use  of 
governments  in  negotiating  conventions  and  agree- 
ments regarding  migration;  (b)  to  authorize  the 
International  Labor  Office,  before  the  next  session 
of  the  Permanent  Migration  Committee,  to  consult 
governments  on  the  points  that  might  be  inserted 
in  such  an  agreement,  including  machinery  for 
the  execution  of  the  agreement  such  as  bilateral 
technical  committees. 

Finally,  the  resolution  considers  it  desirable  that 
there  should  be  coordinated  international  responsi- 
bility for  migration  problems,  more  particularly  : 

(a)  the  collection  of  information  from  govern- 
ments and  other  sources  concerning  migration; 

(b)  the  sending  of  suitable  study  missions  at  the 
request  of  the  governments  concerned,  with  a  view 
to  investigating  settlement  conditions  and  planned 
migration  schemes  in  individual  countries ;  (c)  the 
giving  of  advice  to  emigration  and  immigration 
countries  in  formulating  and  carrying  out  migra- 
tion schemes,  and,  if  they  desire,  the  placing  of 
suitable  experts  at  their  disposal;  and  (d)  cooper- 
ating with  governments  and  with  the  international 
organizations  concerned  in  promoting  and  financ- 
ing migration  in  relation  to  industrial  or  agricul- 
tural development  schemes. 

The  resolution  invites  the  Governing  Body  to 
study,  in  cooperation  with  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  the  best  method  of  insuring  such  coordi- 
nation through  a  central  coordinating  body  or 
otherwise,  and  to  authorize  the  International 
Labor  Office  to  collaborate  with  the  Secretariat  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  Intergovernmental  Com- 
mittee on  Refugees,  and  the  International  Refugee 
Organization  with  a  view  to  providing  informa- 
tion about  migration  policies  and  otherwise  assist- 
ing in  the  work  of  resettlement  of  refugees  and 
displaced  persons.    Recognizing  that  the  problem 
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of  financial  assistance  is  one  to  which  governments 
of  certain  immigration  countries  'attach  great  im- 
portance, it  invites  the  Governing  Body  to  urge 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development:  (a)  when  it  considers  projects  of 
economic  development,  to  take  into  account  the 
extent  to  which  such  projects  contribute  toward 
the  solution  of  migration  problems;  (b)  when  it 
makes  loans  for  economic  development,  to  include 
migration  costs  in  appropriate  cases  within  the 
scope  of  such  development.  It  furthermore  ob- 
serves that,  whatever  arrangements  are  made  for 
international  machinery  concerned  with  migration 
problems,  the  ILO  should  continue  to  be  respon- 
sible for  all  migration  matters  falling  within  its 
competence,  and  urges  the  Governing  Body  to 
make  the  necessary  provision  to  insure  the  develop- 
ment of  the  migration  work  of  the  International 
Labor  Office  to  meet  post-war  needs. 

The  question  of  racial  discrimination  in  con- 
nection with  migration  gave  rise  to  a  very  inter- 
esting discussion,  the  gist  of  which  indicated  that 
countries  insisted  on  maintaining  the  prerogative 
to  select  those  immigrants  whom  they  regarded  as 
best  suited  for  assimilation  to  their  conditions. 
Furthermore,  it  was  pointed  out  that  countries  of 
immigration  could  not  accept  persons  who  might 
endanger  the  standard  of  living  of  their  own  popu- 
lation. Statements  were  made  by  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  which  were  designed  to  re- 
serve the  right  of  each  nation  to  adopt  rules  and 
regulations  aimed  at  protecting  the  legitimate  in- 
terests of  its  own  population  as  well  as  those  of  the 
immigrants.  When  it  had  taken  note  of  these 
statements,  the  Committee  adopted  a  resolution  on 
this  subject  which  unanimously  affirmed  its  belief 
that  the  principle  of  non-discrimination  in  regard 
to  race  is  one  of  the  fundamental  conditions  of 
progressive  and  orderly  migration  movements. 

Detailed  consideration  of  the  problem  concern- 
ing technical  selection  of  migrants  brought  out 
the  desirability  of  the  closest  possible  inter- 
national collaboration,  particularly  through  bi- 
lateral arrangements,  in  this  field  as  well  as  in 
vocational  training  of  migrants.  The  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  this  subject  recom- 
mended that  immigration  countries  should  estab- 
lish, or  improve,  criteria  for  the  technical  selection 
of  migrants  on  the  basis  of  local  conditions  of 
climate,  production,  and  social  life.     Note  was 


made  that  the  establishment  of  relevant  crite 
should  be  facilitated  by  utilizing,  wherever  s 
ficient  data  are  available,  past  experience  conce 
ing  the  adaptation  of  migrants.  Likewise,  \ 
resolution  urged  that  there  should  be  techni 
cooperation  of  the  selecting  agents  and  migrat: 
services  of  the  immigration  country  with  1 
migration  services  of  the  emigration  country,  ai 
in  appropriate  cases,  with  international  agenc: 
The  consensus  on  the  part  of  both  Commit 
members  and  the  International  Labor  Office  si 
as  expressed  in  the  final  Committee  report 
garded  the  meeting  as  a  definite  success  anc 
significant  contribution  toward  the  facing  of  I 
long-run  post-war  migration  problem.  At 
99th  session  held  in  Montreal  in  October  19 
the  Governing  Body  approved  of  the  Committc 
report,  reserving  action  on  the  resolution  deali 
with  racial  discrimination  until  its  next  sessi 

U.  N.  Spanish  Resolution — Continued  from  page  115 
credited  to  Spain  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
the  General  Assembly's  resolution : 

Brazil — "There  is  no  Brazilian  Ambassador 
Madrid  since  January  last,  Brazil  being  rej> 
sented  in  Spain  by  a  charge  d'affaires  as  of  t 
date.  Accordingly,  no  further  action  is  necess; 
on  the  part  of  the  Brazilian  Government  to  com 
with  the  afore-mentioned  resolution." 

Greece — "The  Greek  Government  has  left  vac: 
the  post  of  Minister  to  Madrid.  The  business 
the  Royal  Greek  Legation  is  conducted  by  a  cha 
d'affaires." 

Paraguay — "The  Government  of  Paraguay  ] 
neither  an  Ambassador  nor  Minister  Plenipot 
tiary  accredited  to  the  Government  of  Franco 
the  present  time." 

United  States — "My  Government  has  instruc 
me  to  inform  you  that  since  the  departure  of 
Honorable  Norman  Armour  from  Madrid  on  1 
cember  1,  1945,  the  United  States  has  not  had 
Ambassador     or    Minister     Plenipotentiary 
Spain." 

3.  States  which  simply  acknowledge  receipt 
the  Secretary-General's  telegram  pending  f  urt' 
communication : 

Panama,  Turkey,  Colombia,  and  Uruguay. 

4.  States  which  reserve  their  position : 
El  Salvador. 
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he  State  of  the  Union 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  THE  CONGRESS' 


r.  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  the 

Congress  of  the  United  States  : 
I  come  before  you  today  to  report  on  the  State 
the  Union  and,  in  the  words  of  the  Constitution, 
recommend  such  measures  as  I  judge  necessary 
d  expedient. 

I  come  also  to  welcome  you  as  you  take  up  your 
ities  and  to  discuss  with  you  the  manner  in  which 
u  and  I  should  fulfil  our  obligations  to  the 
nerican  people  during  the  next  two  years. 
The  power  to  mold  the  future  of  this  Nation  lies 
our  hands — yours  and  mine,  joined  together. 
If  in  this  year,  and  in  the  next,  we  can  find  the 
*ht  course  to  take  as  each  issue  arises,  and  if, 
spite  of  all  difficulties,  we  have  the  courage  and 
e  resolution  to  take  that  course,  then  we  shall 
hieve  a  state  of  well-being  for  our  people  without 
ecedent  in  history.  And  if  we  continue  to  work 
th  the  other  nations  of  the  world  earnestly,  pa- 
rtly, and  wisely,  we  can — granting  a  will  for 
ace  on  the  part  of  our  neighbors — make  a  lasting 
ace  for  the  word. 


ireign  Affairs 

Progress  in  reaching  our  domestic  goals  is  close- 
related  to  our  conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  All 
at  I  have  said  about  maintaining  a  sound  and 
osperous  economy  and  improving  the  welfare 
our  people  has  greater  meaning  because  of  the 
)rld  leadership  of  the  United  States.  What  we 
',  or  fail  to  do,  at  home  affects  not  only  ourselves 
t  millions  throughout  the  world.  If  we  are  to 
lfil  our  responsibilities  to  ourselves  and  to  other 
oples,  we  must  make  sure  that  the  United  States 
sound  economically,  socially,  and  politically, 
tily  then  will  we  be  able  to  help  bring  about 


the  elements  of  peace  in  other  countries — polit- 
ical stability,  economic  advancement,  and  social 
progress. 

Peace  treaties  for  Italy,  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  and 
Hungary  have  finally  been  prepared.  Following 
the  signing  of  these  treaties  next  month  in  Paris, 
they  will  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  ratifica- 
tion. This  Government  does  not  regard  the  trea- 
ties as  completely  satisfactory.  Whatever  their 
defects,  however,  I  am  convinced  that  they  are  as 
good  as  we  can  hope  to  obtain  by  agreement  among 
the  principal  wartime  Allies.  Further  dispute 
and  delay  would  gravely  jeopardize  political  sta- 
bility in  the  countries  concerned  for  many  years. 

During  the  long  months  of  debate  on  these  trea- 
ties, we  have  made  it  clear  to  all  nations  that  the 
United  States  will  not  consent  to  settlements  at  the 
expense  of  principles  we  regard  as  vital  to  a  just 
and  enduring  peace.  We  have  made  it  equally 
clear  that  we  will  not  retreat  to  isolationism.  Our 
policies  will  be  the  same  during  the  forthcoming 
negotiations  in  Moscow  on  the  German  and  Aus- 
trian treaties,  and  during  future  conferences  on 
the  Japanese  treaty. 

The  delay  in  arriving  at  the  first  peace  settle- 
ments is  due  partly  to  the  difficulty  of  reaching 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  terms  of 
settlement.  Whatever  differences  there  may  have 
been  between  us  and  the  Soviet  Union,  however, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  fact  that  the 
basic  interests  of  both  nations  lie  in  the  early  mak- 
ing of  a  peace  under  which  the  peoples  of  all 
countries  may  return,  as  free  men  and  women,  to 
the  essential  tasks  of  production  and  reconstruc- 
tion.    The  major  concern  of  each  of  us  should  be 
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1  Excerpts  from  the  message  delivered  by  the  President 
before  a  joint  session  of  the  Congress  on  Jan.  6,  1947  and 
released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  on  the  same  date. 
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the  promotion  of  collective  security,  not  the  ad- 
vancement of  individual  security. 

Our  policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union  is  guided  by 
the  same  principles  which  determine  our  policies 
toward  all  nations.  We  seek  only  to  uphold  the 
principles  of  international  justice  which  have  been 
embodied  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

We  must  now  get  on  with  the  peace  settlements. 
The  occupying  powers  should  recognize  the  inde- 
pendence of  Austria  and  withdraw  their  troops. 
The  Germans  and  the  Japanese  cannot  be  left  in 
doubt  and  fear  as  to  their  future ;  they  must  know 
their  national  boundaries,  their  resources,  and 
what  reparations  they  must  pay.  Without  trying 
to  manage  their  internal  affairs,  we  can  insure 
that  those  countries  do  not  rearm. 

International  Relief  and  Displaced  Persons 

The  United  States  can  be  proud  of  its  part  in 
caring  for  peoples  reduced  to  want  by  the  ravages 
of  war,  and  in  aiding  nations  to  restore  their 
national  economies.  We  have  shipped  more 
supplies  to  the  hungry  peoples  of  the  world 
since  the  end  of  the  war  than  all  other  countries 
combined. 

However,  so  far  as  admitting  displaced  persons 
is  concerned,  I  do  not  feel  that  the  United  States 
has  done  its  part.  Only  about  5,000  of  them  have 
entered  this  country  since  May  1946.  The  fact 
is  that  the  executive  agencies  are  now  doing  all 
that  is  reasonably  possible  under  the  limitation 
of  existing  law  and  established  quotas.  Congres- 
sional assistance  in  the  form  of  new  legislation 
is  needed.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  turn  its  atten- 
tion to  this  world  problem,  in  an  effort  to  find 
ways  whereby  we  can  fulfil  our  responsibilities  to 
these  thousands  of  homeless  and  suffering  refugees 
of  all  faiths. 

International  Trade 

World  economic  cooperation  is  essential  to  world 
political  cooperation.  We  have  made  a  good  start 
on  economic  cooperation  through  the  Interna- 
tional Bank,  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
and  the  Export-Import  Bank.  We  must  now  take 
other  steps  for  the  reconstruction  of  world  trade, 
and  we  should  continue  to  strive  for  an  interna- 
tional trade  system  as  free  from  obstructions  as 
possible. 
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Atomic  Energy 

The  United  States  has  taken  the  lead  in  the 
endeavor  to  put  atomic  energy  under  effective  in- 
ternational control.  We  seek  no  monopoly  for 
ourselves  or  for  any  group  of  nations.  We  ask 
only  that  there  be  safeguards  sufficient  to  insure 
that  no  nation  will  be  able  to  use  this  power  for 
military  purposes.  So  long  as  all  governments 
are  not  agreed  on  means  of  international  control 
of  atomic  energy,  the  shadow  of  fear  will  obscure 
the  bright  prospects  for  the  peaceful  use  of  this 
enormous  power. 

In  accordance  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1946,  the  Commission  established  under  that  law 
is  assuming  full  jurisdiction  over  our  domestic 
atomic-energy  enterprise.  The  program  of  the 
Commission  will,  of  course,  be  worked  out  in  clost 
collaboration  with  the  military  services  in  con; 
formity  with  the  wish  of  the  Congress,  but  it  is 
my  fervent  hope  that  the  military  significance  oi 
atomic  energy  will  steadily  decline.  We  look  tc 
the  Commission  to  foster  the  development  of 
atomic  energy  for  industrial  use  and  scientific  and 
medical  research.  In  the  vigorous  and  effectivf 
development  of  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy 
rests  our  hope  that  this  new  force  may  ultimatelj 
be  turned  into  a  blessing  for  all  nations. 

Military  Policy 

In  1946  the  Army  and  Navy  completed  the  de- 
mobilization of  their  wartime  forces.  They  art 
now  maintaining  the  forces  which  we  need  foi 
national  defense  and  to  fulfil  our  international 
obligations. 

We  live  in  a  world  in  which  strength  on  the  pari 
of  peace-loving  nations  is  still  the  greatest  deter- 
rent to  aggression.  World  stability  can  be  de- 
stroyed when  nations  with  great  responsibilities 
neglect  to  maintain  the  means  of  discharging  thos< 
responsibilities. 

This  is  an  age  when  unforeseen  attack  could 
come  with  unprecedented  speed.  We  must  b< 
strong  enough  to  defeat,  and  thus  to  forestall,  anj 
such  attack.  In  our  steady  progress  toward  a  mon 
rational  world  order,  the  need  for  large  armed 
forces  is  progressively  declining ;  but  the  stabiliz 
ing  force  of  American  military  strength  must  nol 
be  weakened  until  our  hopes  are  fully  realized 
When  a  system  of  collective  security  under  th( 
United  Nations  has  been  established,  we  shall  b< 
willing  to   lead   in  collective  disarmament,  but 
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ntil  such  a  system  becomes  a  reality,  we  must  not 
?ain  allow  our  weakness  to  invite  attack. 
For  these  reasons,  we  need  well-equipped,  well- 
ained  armed  forces  and  we  must  be  able  to  mobil- 
e  rapidly  our  resources  in  men  and  material  for 
ir  own  defense,  should  the  need  arise. 
The  Army  will  be  reduced  to  1,070,000  officers 
id  men  by  July  1,  1947.  Half  of  the  Army  will 
s  used  for  occupation  duties  abroad  and  most  of 
e  remainder  will  be  employed  at  home  in  the 
pport  of  these  overseas  forces. 
The  Navy  is  supporting  the  occupation  troops  in 
urope  and  in  the  Far  East.  Its  fundamental 
ission — to  support  our  national  interests  where- 
er  required— is  unchanged.  The  Navy,  includ- 
g  the  Marine  Corps,  will  average  571,000  officers 
id  men  during  the  fiscal  year  1948. 
We  are  encountering  serious  difficulties  in  main- 
ining  our  forces  at  even  these  reduced  levels, 
pupation  troops  are  barely  sufficient  to  carry 
t  the  duties  which  our  foreign  policy  requires. 
ir  forces  at  home  are  at  a  point  where  further 
duction  is  impracticable.  We  should  like  an 
rmy  and  a  Navy  composed  entirely  of  long-term 
lunteers,  but  in  spite  of  liberal  inducements  the 
sic  needs  of  the  Army  are  not  now  being  met  by 
luntary  enlistments. 

The  War  Department  has  advised  me  that  it  is 
able  to  make  an  accurate  forecast  at  the  present 
ne  as  to  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  maintain 
b  strength  of  the  Army  by  relying  exclusively 
volunteers.  The  situation  will  be  much  clearer 
a  few  weeks,  when  the  results  of  the  campaign 
r  volunteers  are  known.  The  War  Department 
11  make  its  recommendation  as  to  the  need  for 
3  extension  of  Selective  Service  in  sufficient  time 
enable  the  Congress  to  take  action  prior  to  the 
piration  of  the  present  law  on  March  31.  The 
sponsibility  for  maintaining  our  armed  forces 
the  strength  necessary  for  our  national  safety 
its  with  the  Congress. 

rhe  development  of  a  trained  citizen  reserve  is 
o  vital  to  our  national  security.  This  can  best 
accomplished  through  universal  training.  I 
v&  appointed  an  Advisory  Commission  on  Uni- 
ttal  Training  to  study  the  various  plans  for  a 
ining  program,  and  I  expect  that  the  recom- 
ndations  of  the  Commission  will  be  of  benefit 
the  Congress  and  to  me  in  reaching  decisions 
this  problem. 
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The  cost  of  the  military  establishment  is  sub- 
stantial. There  is  one  certain  way  by  which  we 
can  cut  costs  and  at  the  same  time  enhance  our 
national  security.  That  is  by  the  establishment  of 
a  single  Department  of  National  Defense.  I  shall 
communicate  with  the  Congress  in  the  near  future 
with  reference  to  the  establishment  of  a  single 
Department  of  National  Defense. 

National  security  does  not  consist  only  of  an 
army,  a  navy,  and  an  air  force.  It  rests  on  a 
much  broader  base.  It  depends  on  a  sound  economy 
of  prices  and  wages,  on  a  prosperous  agriculture, 
on  satisfied  and  productive  workers,  on  a  competi- 
tive private  enterprise  free  from  monopolistic 
repression,  on  continued  industrial  harmony  and 
production,  on  civil  liberties  and  human  free- 
doms— on  all  the  forces  which  create  in  our  men 
and  women  a  strong  moral  fiber  and  spiritual 
stamina. 

But  we  have  a  higher  duty  and  a  greater  respon- 
sibility than  the  attainment  of  national  security. 
Our  goal  is  collective  security  for  all  mankind. 

If  we  can  work  in  a  spirit  of  understanding  and 
mutual  respect,  we  can  fulfil  this  solemn  obliga- 
tion which  rests  upon  us. 

The  spirit  of  the  American  people  can  set  the 
course  of  world  history.  If  we  maintain  and 
strengthen  our  cherished  ideals,  and  if  we  share 
our  great  bounty  with  war-stricken  people  over 
the  world,  then  the  faith  of  our  citizens  in  free- 
dom and  democracy  will  spread  over  the  whole 
earth  and  free  men  everywhere  will  share  our 
devotion  to  these  ideals. 

Let  us  have  the  will  and  the  patience  to  do  this 
job  together. 

May  the  Lord  strengthen  us  in  our  faith. 

May  He  give  us  wisdom  to"  lead  the  peoples  of 
the  world  in  His  ways  of  peace. 

The  Economic  Report  of  the  President 1 

LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.  G.  January  8, 194.7. 
The  Honorable  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 
Sirs:  I  am  presenting  herewith  my  Economic 
Report  to  the  Congress,  as  required  under  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946. 

1 H.  Doc.  49,  80th  Cong. 
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In  preparing  this  report  I  have  had  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  heads  of 
independent  agencies. 
Respectfully, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  REPORT 


International  Transactions 

The  net  balance  of  international  transactions  in 
1946  was  about  the  same  as  we  can  anticipate  for 
1947.  Some  changes  in  the  components  of  that 
balance  and  in  the  methods  of  financing  it,  how- 
ever, are  both  desirable  and  likely  to  occur. 

Intense  demand  of  foreign  countries  for  goods 
available  only  or  chiefly  in  this  country  has  been 
one  of  the  factors  accounting  for  a  high  level  of 
employment,  production,  and  purchasing  power 
in  the  United  States  during  1946. 

Our  receipts  from  the  sales  of  goods  and  ser- 
vices abroad  have  recently  been  running  at  a  rate 
of  about  15  billion  dollars  a  year,  compared  with 
only  4  billion  dollars  prior  to  the  war. 

Foreign  demand  for  United  States  goods  at 
present  is  associated  with  the  incompleteness  of 
reconstruction  in  war-devastated  areas,  and  it 
will  continue  to  be  high  during  1947,  even  though 
some  countries  may  be  reluctant  to  purchase  at 
our  current  high  prices.  Sufficient  resources  will 
be  available  to  foreign  countries  to  finance  ur- 
gently needed  purchases  from  us.  Any  recession 
in  domestic  demand  would  permit  us  to  meet  some 
of  the  now  unsatisfied  foreign  demand,  with  a 
resulting  increase  in  exports.  Even  if  this  should 
be  confined  to  a  rise  in  quantities  rather  than  in 
the  dollar  values  it  would  be  a  factor  cushioning 
the  effects  of  any  dip  in  domestic  production  and 
employment. 

Should  fears  concerning  our  willingness  and 
ability  to  buy  and  lend  abroad  increase,  however, 
foreign  countries  may  husband  their  dollar  re- 
sources so  as  to  make  them  available  over  a  longer 
period.  In  this  event  our  exports  would  be 
reduced. 


5.  Cooperation  in  international  economic  relatio', 

While  most  of  this  Report  has  necessarily  be( 
devoted  to  the  domestic  aspects  of  employmer 
production,  and  purchasing  power,  we  must  be: 
in  mind  that  we  are  part  of  a  world  economy.  O 
sales  of  goods  and  services  abroad,  amounting 
about  15  billion  dollars  in  1946,  played  an  impo 
tant  role  in  the  maintenance  of  domestic  produ 
tion,  employment,  and  purchasing  power  and  mi 
be  expected  to  do  so  this  year.  Such  a  high  level 
exports  reflects  in  large  part  the  war  destructi< 
of  productive  capacity  in  other  countries.  If  a 
are  to  maintain  a  well-balanced  prosperity  over 
long  period,  our  foreign  trade  must  be  establish 
on  a  more  permanent  basis. 

In  the  long  run  we  can  sell  to  other  countries  on 
if  we  are  willing  to  buy  from  them,  or  to  invest  q 
funds  abroad. 

Both  foreign  trade  and  foreign  investment  a 
vital  to  maintaining  a  dynamic  economy  in  tl 
country. 

The  shortages  we  have  suffered  during  the  -w 
and  are  even  now  experiencing  have  proved  to 
our  need  for  foreign  imports.  We  will  continue 
need  imports  not  only  to  add  richness  and  vari< 
to  our  standard  of  living  but  also  as  a  means  of  c< 
serving  strategic  materials.  We  do  not  have 
fear  so-called  foreign  competition  when  we  ha 
maximum  production,  employment,  and  purch: 
ing  power.  We  must  not,  of  course,  indulge 
indiscriminate  reduction  of  barriers  to  impoi 
Such  a  policy  is  not  contemplated. 

For  a  few  years  we  cannot  expect  to  buy  as  mi 
from  abroad  as  other  countries  buy  from  us.  | 
will  find  it  profitable  to  invest  a  part  of  our  savii 
in  developing  the  world's  productive  resour 
through  sound  loans  and  investments  of  equ 
capital  abroad.  This  is  important  not  only  in  1 
first  instance  as  an  immediate  outlet  for  our  go< 
and  services,  the  supply  of  which  will  be  incre 
ing  in  the  coming  years,  but  also  as  a  means 
permanently  increasing  foreign  markets  for  ( 
farmers  and  businessmen.  The  quickest  dem* 
stration  of  this  can  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  nati< 
that  are  industrialized  are  our  best  customers. 
Many  countries  fear  economic  depression  in 
United  States  as  a  threat  to  their  own  stability. 
faced  with  the  alternatives  of  smaller  trade  a 
economic  insulation  on  the  one  hand  or  close  re 
tions  with  an  unstable  American  economy  on 
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ther,  many  might  prefer  some  insulation  as  the 
tsser  evil. 

In  preference  to  either  of  these  alternatives, 
lese  countries  would  choose  closer  relations  with 

stable  American  economy  operating  at  high 
vels.  They  have  already  begun  to  cooperate  to- 
ard  achieving  these  related  goals :  economic  sta- 
ility  and  expansion  of  world  trade.  The  Inter- 
itional  Monetary  Fund,  designed  to  stabilize  ex- 
lange  rates,  and  the  International  Bank  for  Ee- 
instruction  and  Development,  set  up  to  facilitate 
te  international  flow  of  capital,  have  already 
arted  to  operate.  At  our  initiative,  experts  of 
I  important  governments  recently  worked  out  a 
ntative  charter  for  an  International  Trade  Or- 
mization.  This  charter  embodies  principles  of 
>mmercial  conduct  designed  to  enlarge  the  bene- 
:ial  flow  of  world  trade,  to  reenf  orce  the  domestic 
aployment  and  development  programs  of  the  co- 
crating  governments  and,  by  intergovernmental 
mmodity  agreements,  to  remove  the  depressing 
Fects  of  burdensome  world  surpluses.  This  char- 
r  represents  the  first  major  effort  in  the  field  of 
ade  to  replace  unilateral  action — which  often  in- 
red  other  countries  and  provoked  retaliation— 
r  cooperation  and  joint  action  under  a  set  of 
mmon  principles.  Continued  progress  in  the 
rmation  of  the  International  Trade  Organiza- 
>n  represents  the  most  important  step  that  we 
n  take  to  reestablish  a  high  volume  of  foreign 
ade  on  a  sound  basis. 

The  willingness  of  many  other  countries  to  enter 
e  proposed  trade  organization  will  depend  to  a 
eat  extent  on  our  attitude  in  connection  with  the 
ciprocal  tariff  negotiations  scheduled  for  this 
ar.  In  return  for  our  own  tariff  concessions,  we 
n  hope  to  secure  not  only  reduction  of  foreign 
riffs  and  discriminations  but  also  elimination  of 
mass  of  restrictions,  in  particular,  rigid  import 
otas  preventing  our  access  to  foreign  markets. 
ius  we  should  press  forward  with  our  program 
secure  the  reciprocal  reduction  of  trade  barriers. 
If  we  fail  to  do  our  part  in  putting  international 
Gnomic  relations  on  a  healthier  basis,  it  is  quite 
:ely  that  some  other  countries  will  feel  compelled 

increase  their  own  controls.    Such  a  develop- 
ait  would  tend  to  break  the  world  into  trading 
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blocs  and  could  have  profound  effects  upon  world 
politics  and  the  prospects  for  creating  an  enduring 
peace. 

U.S.  Position  on  Control  of  Dairen 

NOTES  TO  SOVIET  AND  CHINESE  GOVERNMENTS 

[Released  to  the  press  January  6] 

Text  of  note  delivered  by  the  American  Embassy 
in  the  Soviet  Union  on  January  <?,  1947  to  the 
Soviet  Foreign  Office.  A  similar  note  has  also 
been  delivered  by  the  American  Embassy  in  China 
to  the  Chinese  Foreign  Office. 

The  American  Government  considers  it  desir- 
able that  the  current  unsatisfactory  situation  with 
regard  to  the  status  and  control  of  the  port  of 
Dairen  be  promptly  considered  by  the  Chinese 
and  Soviet  Governments  with  a  view  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  pertinent  provisions  of  the  So- 
viet-Chinese agreement  of  August  14,  1945,  in 
regard  to  Dairen.1  This  Government  perceives  no 
reason  why  there  should  be  further  delay  in  re- 
opening the  port,  under  Chinese  administration, 
to  international  commerce  as  contemplated  in  the 
aforementioned  agreement. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  while 
fully  appreciating  that  this  is  a  matter  for  direct 
negotiation  between  the  Chinese  and  Soviet  Gov- 
ernments, feels  that  it  has  a  responsibility  to 
American  interests  in  general  to  raise  the  question 
with  the  two  directly  interested  Governments.  It 
hopes  that  the  abnormal  conditions  now  prevailing 
at  Dairen  may  be  terminated  at  an  early  date  and 
that  normal  conditions  may  be  established  which 
will  permit  American  citizens  to  visit  and  reside 
at  Dairen  in  pursuit  of  their  legitimate  activities. 

In  the  foregoing  connection  this  Government 
also  wishes  to  express  the  hope  that  agreement 
can  be  reached  soon  for  the  resumption  of  traffic 
on  the  Chinese  Changchun  Railway. 

It  is  believed  that  prompt  implementation  of 
the  agreements  with  regard  to  Dairen  and  the  rail- 
way would  constitute  a  major  contribution  to  the 
reestablishment  of  normal  conditions  in  the  Far 
East  and  the  revival  of  generally  beneficial  com- 
mercial activity.  This  Government  therefore 
would  be  glad  to  have  the  assurance  of  the  Chinese 
and  Soviet  Governments  that  all  necessary  steps 
to  this  end  will  be  taken  in  the  near  future. 


1  Bulletin  of  Feb.  10,  1946,  p.  205. 
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U.S.  Policy  Toward  a  Unified  Government  in  Southern  Korea 

STATEMENT  BY  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  JOHN  R.  HODGE 


[Released  to  the  press  January  7] 

Lieutenant  General  John  R.  Hodge,  Commanding 
General,  United  States  Army  Forces  in  Korea, 
issued  the  following  statement  at  Seoul  on 
January  If. 

In  Cairo  in  December  1943  and  again  at  Pots- 
dam in  July  1945,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  approved  for  his  country  a  formal  decla- 
ration of  the  Allied  Powers  that  Korea  should  in 
due  course  become  free  and  independent.  Realiz- 
ing the  insecurity  of  Korea,  a  small  defenseless 
nation  in  a  troubled  post-war  world,  the  United 
States  at  the  Moscow  conference  in  December 
1945  bound  itself  in  an  agreement  with  other 
major  powers  as  to  the  general  procedure  by 
which  Korean  freedom  and  independence  would 
be  achieved.  This  agreement,  known  as  the  Mos- 
cow Decision,  provides  for  the  development  of  a 
democratic,  unified  government  for  all  Korea  with 
initial  assistance  by  the  United  States,  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  England,  and  China. 
Through  this  agreement  the  Allied  Powers  as- 
sured the  world  that  blood,  lives,  and  resources 
expended  by  them  in  making  possible  that  libera- 
tion of  Korea  would  bear  fruit  and  not  be  wasted, 
and  that  Korea  would  be  independent. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  speaking  for  his  Government,  has  recently 
publicly  reaffirmed  the  unchanging  intention  of 
the  United  States  in  the  following  words : 

"The  (State)  Department  and  the  Government's 
policy  is  the  same  as  it  always  has  been  and  as  I 
have  stated  several  times  our  policy  is  to  bring 
about  the  unification  of  a  free  and  democratic 
Korea.  We  intend  to  stay  there  until  we  have  been 
successful  in  doing  it."  1 

In  order  to  fulfil  its  commitments  to  Korea  and 
to  the  Allied  Powers,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment placed  forces  in  Korea  and  has  designated  the 


1  Statement  made  at  a  press  and  radio  news  conference 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Dec.  10, 1946.  See  also  Bulletin 
of  Sept.  8,  194G,  p.  462,  and  Oct.  13,  1946,  p.  670. 
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Commanding  General  of  these  forces  to  act  as 
agent  with  broad  powers.  Included  in  his  din 
tives,  in  addition  to  his  responsibility  for  co 
manding  of  United  Forces  in  Korea,  is  the  requi: 
ment  that  he  exercise  executive  power  for  govei 
ing  the  American  Occupied  Zone,  until  the  pro 
sional  government  of  all  Korea  is  established, 
the  executive  head  of  the  government  within  t' 
area,  the  Commanding  General,  United  Sta 
Armed  Forces  in  Korea,  has  designated  a  prir 
pal  assistant  as  military  governor  to  act  as 
deputy  in  handling  the  details  of  the  civil  gove 
ment.  Either  through  lack  of  knowledge  of  fa 
or  through  malicious  intent  to  deceive  the  Kor< 
people,  certain  elements  are  creating  the  impi 
sion  that  the  United  States  now  favors  and  is 
tively  working  toward  a  separate  government 
Southern  Korea,  and  that  the  Korean  Intei 
Legislative  Assembly  is  a  completely  independ 
body  designed  as  the  forerunner  of  that  gove 
ment. 

Both  of  the  above  assumptions  are  incorrect  i 
dangerous  conclusions,  entirely  without  justif 
tion,  and  contrary  to  the  announced  basic  poli 
of  the  United  States  and  the  other  great  All 
Powers  who  liberated  Korea  from  the  Japan 
In  furtherance  of  the  United  States  policy  an< 
order  to  prepare  South  Koreans  for  democr: 
self-government,  the  Commanding  Gene 
through  his  deputy  for  military  government, 
been  progressively  drawing  Koreans  into  gov< 
mental  activities  in  order  that  they  may,  to 
maximum  extent  possible,  gain  experience  and  t 
over  governmental  responsibility  pending  esl 
lishment  of  their  unified  government.  This  ( 
not  mean  that  he  intends  to  or  that  he  can  ur 
his  directives  shirk  his  responsibility  as  execut 
or  completely  transfer  his  executive  power  to 
other  agency  until  the  provisional  governmen 
unified  Korea  is  formed.  At  the  same  time  i 
the  repeatedly  announced  and  continuing  inten 
of  the  American  Commander  to  give  to  Kor< 
the  maximum  possible  freedom  in  operation  of 
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ajeneies  of  government,  assisted  as  required  by 
.merican  advisers,  and  to  further  all  legitimate 
nd  proper  aspirations  of  the  people  of  Southern 
[orea  for  independence. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  is  a  body  established 
ith  extensive  powers  under  order  No.  118 1 
Bsigned  to  give  Koreans  greater  influence  and 
nee  in  the  affairs  of  Southern  Korea.  It  is  a 
reat  step  forward  and  offers  a  great  opportunity 
>r  the  Korean  people  to  develop  their  nation. 
i  may  draft  legislation  leading  to  important 
olitical,  economic,  and  social  reforms  pending 
le  establishment  of  the  provisional  government, 
[owever,  it  must  remain  clear  to  all  that  the 
gislature  is  not  a  government  within  itself,  nor 

it  the  governing  body  of  South  Korea.  It  is 
cactly  what  its  name  implies,  an  Interim  Legisla- 
ve  Assembly  with  legislative  powers  to  make 
ws,  and  enforcement  by  the  executive  branch  of 
jvernment,  and  to  assist  the  executive  branch  in 
irrying  out  government  of  South  Korea  accord- 
ig  to  the  will  of  the  Korean  people  pending  the 
tablishment  of  Korean  provisional  government 
ider  the  Moscow  Decision. 

As  previously  stated,  I  and  my  assistants,  in 
:cordance  with  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
overnment,  will  continue  to  work  for  a  united 
orea,  governed  by  a  democratic  provisional  gov- 
nment  created  in  accordance  with  recognized 
ternational  agreements  and  with  the  expressed 
ill  of  the  Korean  people  which  will  lead  to  the 
dependence  of  Korea  as  a  nation  united — North 
id  South  into  one.  The  desire  of  the  Korean 
;ople  to  achieve  unity,  independence,  and  de- 
ocracy  can  best  be  realized  by  full  knowledge 
and  adherence  to  the  foregoing  policies, 
fforts  to  undermine  or  oppose  these  policies  for 
lfish  political  or  personal  gains  can  only  bring 
irmful  results,  and  delay  the  progress  of  your 
ition.  The  Korean  people  must  know  and 
cognize  facts  as  they  exist  and  should  not  follow 
e  will-of-the-wisp  of  purely  wishful  thinking, 
hose  who  support  and  aid  in  the  development 
'  the  Korean  Government  within  the  framework 
'  the  policies  will  make  the  greatest  possible 
ntribution  to  the  cause  of  early  Korean 
dependence. 

1  Not  printed. 

!  Public  Law  371,  79th  Congress. 

1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  29,  1946,  p.  1190. 


Non-Military  Activities  in  Japan 

Summation  no.  12  for  the  month  of  September 
1946,  released  to  the  press  simultaneously  by  Gen- 
eral Headquarters,  Supreme  Commander  for 
Allied  Powers,  Tokyo,  and  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  Washington,  and  summation  no.  13  for 
the  month  of  October,  released  to  the  press  on 
January  5,  1947,  outlined  the  political,  economic, 
and  social  activities  carried  on  in  Japan  under  the 
direction  of  SCAP. 

Both  reports  indicate  latest  developments  in 
civil  administration,  public  safety,  and  prosecu- 
tion of  legal  and  war  criminals;  production  in 
such  major  industries  as  agriculture  and  mining, 
forestry,  textile  and  heavy  manufacturing,  trans- 
portation and  public  utilities ;  conditions  with  re- 
gard to  labor;  control  of  imports  and  exports; 
rationing  and  price  control ;  property  control  and 
reparations ;  and  accomplishments  in  the  fields  of 
public  health  and  welfare,  education,  religion,  and 
media  of  expression. 

The  report  for  September  cites  as  major  develop- 
ments the  passage  by  the  Japanese  Diet  of  four 
bills  intended  to  reform  local  government  and  the 
resumption  of  postal  service  with  all  countries 
except  Germany. 

The  report  for  October  was  marked  by  the 
passage  of  the  Rural  Land  Reform  Bill  and  the 
ratification  of  the  Constitution. 

Agreement  on  Trade  With  the 
Philippines 

Supplementary  Protocol  and  Entry  Into  Force 

[Released  to  the  press  January  8] 

The  President  issued  on  January  8  a  supple- 
mentary proclamation  announcing  that  the  agree- 
ment with  the  Philippines  concerning  trade  and 
related  matters,  signed  on  July  4,  1946,  and  the 
exchange  of  notes  supplementing  that  agreement, 
signed  October  22,  1946,  were  proclaimed  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  on 
January  1,  1947.  This  supplementary  proclama- 
tion recites  that,  pursuant  to  its  provisions,  the 
agreement  entered  into  force  on  January  2,  1947. 

The  agreement,  which  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  was  entered  into  under  the  authority  of  the 
Philippine  Trade  Act  of  1946 2  was  proclaimed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on  December 
17,  1946.3 
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Edgar  Crossman  Appointed  to  Joint 
American-Philippine  Financial  Com- 
mission 

The  Secretary  of  State  on  January  7  announced 
the  appointment  of  Edgar  G.  Crossman  as  Ameri- 
can co-chairman  of  the  Joint  American-Philippine 
Financial  Commission  with  the  personal  rank  of 
Minister. 

The  Commission,  which  was  established  by  the 
two  Governments  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  International 
Monetary  and  Financial  Problems  and  with  the 
approval  of  Presidents  Truman  and  Roxas,  will 
spend  three  or  four  months  in  Manila  studying 


the  financial  and  budgetary  problems  of  the  Ph- 
ippine  Government  and  will  make  recommend' 
tions  to  the  two  Governments  based  upon  the  fin' 
ings.  The  American  section  of  the  Commissi; 
will  depart  for  Manila  on  or  about  January  1 
1947. 


Establishment  of  the  Philippine  Alici 


Property  Administration 


i 


The  President  on  January  7, 1947  issued  Exec 
tive  Order  9818,  establishing  the  Philippine  ali 
property  administration  and  defining  its  fur 
tions,1  which  supersedes  Executive  Order  9789 
October  14,  1946.2 


Public  Support  Necessary  for  Success  of  Occupation  Policies 


BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  HILLDRING 


Our  foreign  policy  commitment  is  the  greatest 
in  Germany  and  Japan.  This  is  true  on  several 
counts,  and  I  shall  mention  two  specifically. 

First — The  resolution  of  the  German  problem 
is  the  most  important  one  we  have  in  Europe.  I 
do  not  mean  that  if  we  successfully  settle  the  Ger- 
man problem  the  rest  of  the  European  situation 
will  fall  into  place  automatically.  But  I  do  say 
that  unless  the  German  problem  is  settled,  and  set- 
tled decisively  and  correctly,  the  other  parts  of  the 
picture  cannot  be  forced  or  maneuvered  into  place. 
They  won't  budge.  They  just  won't  fit.  The  same 
in  general  is  true  of  Japan  with  respect  to  a  peace- 
ful settlement  in  the  Far  East. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  must  concen- 
trate, as  Mr.  Byrnes  is  constantly  doing,  on  the 
settlement  of  the  German  and  Japanese  questions. 

A  second  reason  why  our  foreign  policy  com- 
mitment is  greatest  in  the  occupied  areas  is  this : 
The  occupied  areas  involve  us,  as  Americans,  in 
some  sacrifices.  We  Americans  have  said— rand  sin- 
cerely 1  believe — that  we  are  no  longer  going  to 
be  an  isolationist  nation.    That  declaration  visits 


"12  Federal  Register  133. 

2  Bulletin  of  Nov.  3,  1946,  p.  826. 

3  Excerpts  from  an  address  delivered  before  a  meeting 
of  the  Beverly  Hills  Forum  at  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  on 
Jan.  7,  1947  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 


upon  us  great  responsibilities  in  the  internatioi; 
scene.  It  means  that  we  as  a  nation  pledge  oi 
selves  to  discharge  the  obligations  entailed  in  su 
responsibilities.  I  think  we  are  now  complete 
united  in  that  sentiment.  I  do  not  believe  th« 
is  much  difference  of  opinion  in  the  United  Sta*1 
on  that  general  point.  Both  of  our  major  politi< 
parties  subscribe  to  it.  The  vast  majority 
Americans  believe  it — in  an  abstract  way. 

However,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  these  a 
merely  attitudes  and  words.  I  am  very  mu 
afraid  that,  as  we  begin  this  New  Year,  we  asi 
people  may  be  expressing  these  sentiments  wit' 
out  meaning  them.  And  we  say  them  withel 
meaning  them  because  we  do  not  understand 
appreciate  the  commitments  to  which  they  ob 
gate  us  individually  and  collectively. 

In  Germany  today  we  have  6,000  Americans 
military  and  civilian — actively  engaged  in  t, 
military  government  of  that  country.  We  ha 
another  2,000  in  Austria,  5,000  in  Japan  and  aboi 
1,000  in  Korea.  This  represents  a  sizable  groi 
of  Americans — Americans  who,  in  the  main,  a| 
making  large  personal  sacrifices  in  the  service  I 
their  country. 

But  most  important,  and  most  to  the  point,  tb 
costs  us  Americans  money,  and  a  lot  of  mom. 
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ur  bill  in  the  occupied  areas  was  about  three 
larters  of  a  billion  dollars  last  year.  That  is  also 
(proximately  what  it  will  cost  us  next  year,  or 
ther  it  will  cost  us  that  much  if  we  can  get  the' 
Miey. 

As  you  know,  early  in  December  we  concluded 
th  the  British  an  agreement  to  treat  the  Ameri- 
q  and  British  zones  of  Germany  as  an  economic 
it,  and  today  that  agreement  is  in  force.  Under 
b  terms  of  this  merger  the  American  and  British 
)vernments  will  share  equally  the  costs  of  ad- 
nistering  the  combined  zones.  This  means  that 
sve  Americans  are  sincere  in  our  international  in- 
ltions,  it  will  cost  us  a  total  of  500  million  dollars 
read  over  the  next  three  years,  or  an  average  of 
7  millions  a  year. 

After  three  years,  however,  it  is  expected  that 
)  two  zones  will  be  self-supporting.  Prior  to 
s  agreement  the  American  taxpayer  was  putting 
t  roughly  200  million  dollars  a  year  to  maintain 
r  zone  in  Germany,  with  little  prospect  of  even 
iching  solvency. 

[  think  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  is  cheaper  to 
jscribe  to  this  Anglo-American  merger  than  to 
;nd  200  million  dollars  a  year  indefinitely  to 
intain  our  own  zone  separately.  This  is  an 
portant  step  in  relieving  the  American  tax- 
per  of  a  monetary  sacrifice  he  is  now  making  in 
>  intenests  of  world  stability.  But  I  like  to 
nk  it  is  much  more  than  that.  I  like  to  think 
it  it  is  the  underwriting  of  our  foreign  policy. 
is,  in  fact,  a  sound  investment  in  lasting  peace, 
is  a  great  step  forward. 

however,  I  am  disturbed.  I  am  disturbed  by 
at  I  hear  and  by  what  I  don't  hear;  by  what 
ead  and  by  what  I  don't  read,  in  my  mail  and 
the  press.  More  than  a  month  has  passed  since 
i  Anglo-American  agreement  was  signed  by  Mr. 
vin  and  Mr.  Byrnes,  and  the  event  has  passed 
lost  without  notice.  Public  discussion  is  still 
sorbed  with  policy  matters.  Currently,  the  dis- 
sion  is  centered  on  whether  we  should  or  should 
;  permit  reparations  payments  to  Russia  out 
the  current  industrial  production  in  Germany. 
.  said  the  Fusion  Agreement  passed  almost  un- 
seed. Almost,  but  not  quite.  Those  who  did 
anient  cited  the  cost  and  doubted  that  the  Con- 
ss  would  appropriate  the  funds. 
Jut  very  few  have  risen  to  the  challenge  laid 
vn  by  the  establishment  of  this  program.  Very 
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few  have  shown  much  interest  in  implementing 
this  policy.  Only  a  handful  of  thoughtful  citizens 
have  shown  much  concern  in  this  90  percent  of 
the  problem,  and  it  appears  that  almost  no  one  is 
interested  in  whether  or  not  we  will  be  in  Germany 
in  1948  to  supervise  the  payment  of  reparations 
in  kind,  or  to  do  anything  else. 

Are  we  going  to  stay  in  Germany  until  our  job 
is  done,  even  though  it  may  take  25,  perhaps  40, 
years  ?  Are  we  going  to  stay  in  Japan  until  our 
job  there  is  done?  I  don't  know.  I  can't  answer 
those  questions  tonight,  but  I  can  say  with  the 
utmost  sincerity  and  conviction  that  it  is  idle  and 
flighty  to  argue  about  reparations  and  denazifica- 
tion and  democratization,  until  that  question  is 
answered. 

"What,"  you  might  ask,  "shall  we  do?" 

In  my  opinion  we  must  revise  our  views  as  to 
what  constitutes  good  citizenship  in  this  country.- 
The  dilemma  we  are  discussing  has  historical 
roots.  For  300  years  we  Americans  have  devoted 
ourselves  to  conquering  a  frontier.  In  conquering 
this  frontier  we  used  the  best  thinking  of  all 
Americans  and  the  diligent  application  of  all 
America's  energy  to  that  task.  We  concentrated 
on  it,  and  we  did  a  magnificent  job.  And  we 
developed  a  tradition  in  the  doing.  We  have 
traditionally  turned  our  backs  on  the  two  oceans. 
It  is  easy  for  us  to  do  that,  even  after  involvement 
in  affairs  beyond  our  borders.  It  is  in  our  blood. 
We  did  it  after  World  War  I.  The  great  danger 
is  that  we  may  do  it  again,  and  that  is  why  I 
believe  we  must  reconsider  our  formula  for  good 
citizenship. 

At  present  any  man  or  woman  is  a  good  citizen 
if  he  or  she  is  a  useful  member  of  the  community ; 
if  he  votes  regularly ;  if  he  maintains  an  interest 
in  the  kind  of  schools  his  children  attend  and  the 
movies  they  see.  In  other  words,  if  a  man  displays 
what  might  be  termed  a  normal  interest  in  civic 
and  national  affairs  he  is  adjudged  to  be  a  good 
citizen.  That  is  the  kind  of  citizen  who  says :  "I 
believe  that  we  should  settle  this  problem  in  Ger- 
many". And  when  we  say,  "You  should  support 
your  Government's  policy  in  Germany  by  appro- 
priating 500  million  dollars  for  it,"  this  is  the 
same  citizen  who  writes  to  his  Congressman  and 
says :  "Get  that  'visionary'  bureaucrat  out  of  there 
before  he  wrecks  the  Treasury". 

The  problem  of  United  States  diplomacy  lies 
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principally  today  at  home.  Our  major  difficulty 
today  is  getting  from  our  citizens  a  deep-seated 
and  understanding  interest  in  what  goes  on  beyond 
our  borders.  There  is  too  generally  an  attitude  on 
the  part  of  too  many  of  our  people  in  not  caring 
much  about  what  we  do,  or  why  we  do  it,  or  whether 
we  do  it  at  all.  And  so  long  as  that  situation  exists 
at  home,  our  whole  diplomatic  program,  our  whole 
project  of  international  cooperation,  is  in  the  direst 
jeopardy. 

And,  of  course,  I  think  that  it  is  self-evident  to 
all  of  you  that  no  greater  disaster  could  befall  the 
world  today  than  to  have  the  United  States  with- 
draw its  participation  from  Germany  and  Japan. 
Again,  I  cannot  impress  upon  you  too  vigorously 
the  desperate  need  for  the  cultivation  of  a  pro- 
found interest  in  your  country's  affairs  abroad. 
This  nation  was  conceived  upon  the  principle  that 
every  man  should  have  a  loud  voice  in  the  shaping 
of  his  own  destiny.  Contrariwise,  we  can,  in  this 
country,  do  a  job  with  credit  to  the  nation  only 
if  we  have  behind  the  task  the  warm  support  of 
the  people.  We  stand  today,  in  the  beginning  of 
this  New  Year,  upon  the  threshold  of  great  inter- 
national adventures.  We  Americans  will  shape 
our  destiny  by  what  we  do,  or  by  what  we  fail 
to  do— and,  mind  you,  what  we  fail  to  do  is  as 
important  as  what  we  do. 

Our  great  feats  of  arms  and  our  crushing  vic- 
tories in  the  war  just  ended  have  placed  upon  us, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  great  international 
responsibilities.  Our  economic  and  moral  posi- 
tion in  this  post-war  world  places  upon  us  not  only 
international  responsibilities  but,  by  the  same 
token,  the  opportunity  for  and  the  obligation  of 
leadership. 

If  we  truly  desire  a  world  of  peace  and  decency 
and  fellowship  among  men  we  must  each  of  us, 
personally,  strive  for  such  a  world.  If  we  truly 
desire  that  there  shall  not  be  another  war  we 
must,  personally,  act,  as  well  as  think,  in  a  fashion 
that  will  prevent  war.  It  is  not  enough  simply 
to  inveigh  against  war.  This  is  merely  the  first 
feeble  step  toward  the  objective.  Good  deeds, 
hard  work,  sacrifice— that  is  the  90  percent  of  the 
struggle  for  peace. 

Unless  each  of  us  is  willing  to  labor  and  sweat 
for  such  a  world,  all  the  elaborate  plans,  and  pro- 
grams, and  projects  for  a  decent,  peaceful  world 
will,  I  assure  you,  be  in  vain. 
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We  are  today,  I  believe,  engaged  in  an  endeavoi 
that  might  properly  be  described  as  a  "battle  for1 
peace".  After  World  War  I,  many  of  us  believed1 
we  had  won  the  war.  But  did  we  really  win  that 
war?  If  we  fought  the  war  in  order  to  win 
battles,  the  answer  is  "yes".  But  if  we  engagedj 
in  that  struggle  to  make  democracy  secure,  and  1 
think  that  is  why  Ave  fought,  then  I  believe  historj 
has  clearly  demonstrated  that  we  did  not  achieve 
by  the  lavish  expenditure  of  our  manhood  anc 
our  treasure,  the  objectives  for  which  we  waged 
the  war. 

And  so,  naturally  enough,  along  came  Work 
War  II.  By  a  spontaneous  and  herculean  effort 
on  our  part,  and  by  the  courageous  resistance  oi 
our  Allies,  notably  England  and  Russia,  we  havr 
again  won  all  the  decisive  battles.  All  fighting 
ceased  more  than  a  year  ago.  But  very  regret; 
fully  I  am  forced  to  express  the  opinion  that  w< 
have  not  as  yet  achieved  any  of  the  main  objective; 
for  which  we  fought  World  War  II.  The  wa, 
has  not  been  won. 

The  eradication  of  fascism ;  the  elimination  o! 
intolerance;  the  establishment  of  an  enduring 
peace — these  are  the  objectives  for  which  w 
fought,  and  this  is  the  part  of  the  conflict  whicl 
must  be  won,  if  it  is  won  at  all,  by  the  peopl; 
themselves  under  intelligent  and  forceful  leader 
ship.  This  is  the  "battle  for  peace".  So  far  a; 
the  United  States  is  concerned,  the  soldiery  fo 
this  battle  is  and  must  be  all  the  men  and  all  tb 
women  of  America. 

We  will  never  accomplish  our  purpose  by  nega 
tive  measures.  This  is  not  something  that  can  b 
done  without  positive  effort  and  without  a  grea 
deal  of  intense  interest  and  some  sacrifice. 

A.  Adrian    Albert   Appointed    Visitiiij 
Professor  at  University  of  Brazil 

Dr.  A.  Adrian  Albert,  professor  of  mathematics 
University  of  Chicago,  has  received  a  grant-in-ai< 
from  the  Department  to  enable  him  to  serve  a 
visiting  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  Univer 
sity  of  Brazil,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.  He  is  on 
of  a  distinguished  group  of  educators  who  hav 
received  travel  grants  under  the  program  ad 
ministered  by  the  Department  of  State  for  th 
exchange  of  professors  and  specialists  betwee 
the  United  States  and  the  other  America: 
republics. 
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ipointment  of  the  Members  and  the 
ternate  Member  of  a  Military  Tribu- 
il  Established  for  the  Trial  and  Pun- 
iment  of  Major  War  Criminals  in 
irmany 1 

3y  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the 
institution  and  the  statutes,  and  as  President 
the  United  States  and  Commander  in  Chief  of 
i  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
lered  as  follows : 

.  I  hereby  designate  Fitzroy  Donald  Phillips, 
ige  of  a  Superior  Court  in  the  State  of  North 
rolina,  Robert  Morrell  Toms,  Judge  of  the 
ird  Judicial  Circuit  Court,  Detroit,  Michigan, 
I  Capt.  Michael  A.  Musmanno  (S)  U.S.N.R., 
•622,  as  the  members,  and  John  Joshua  Speight 
he  alternate  member,  of  one  of  the  several  mili- 
y  tribunals  established  by  the  Military  Gov- 
or  for  the  United  States  zone  of  occupation 
hin  Germany  pursuant  to  the  quadripartite 
eement  of  the  Control  Council  for  Germany, 
cted  December  20,  1945,  as  Control  Council 
v  no.  10,  and  pursuant  to  articles  10  and  11 
the  Charter  of  the  International  Military  Tri- 
lal,  which  Tribunal  was  established  by  the 
irernment  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
visional  Government  of  the  French  Republic, 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
tain  and  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  Govern- 
it  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
the  trial  and  punishment  of  major  war  crimi- 
5  of  the  European  Axis.  Such  members  and 
mate  member  may,  at  the  direction  of  the 
itary  Governor  of  the  United  States  zone  of 
ipation,  serve  on  any  of  the  several  military 
lunals  above  mentioned. 



The  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  War, 
i  Attorney  General,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
|7  are  authorized  to  provide  appropriate  as- 
:  nice  to  the  members  and  the  alternate  member 
pin  designated  in  the  performance  of  their 
jies  and  may  assign  or  detail  such  personnel 
er  their  respective  jurisdictions,  including 
pbers  of  the  armed  forces,  as  may  be  requested 
•i  the  purpose.  Personnel  so  assigned  or  de- 
id  shall  receive  such  compensation  and  allow- 
m  for  expenses  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
retary  of  War  and  as  may  be  payable  from 
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appropriations  or  funds  available  to  the  War  De- 
partment for  such  purposes,  except  that  personnel 
assigned  or  detailed  from  the  Navy  Department 
shall  receive  such  compensation  and  allowances 
for  expenses  to  which  they  may  be  entitled  by  rea- 
son of  their  military  rank  and  service  and  as  may 
be  payable  from  appropriations  or  funds  avail- 
able to  the  Navy  Department  for  such  purposes. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

Deposit  of  Shares  in  Yugoslav  Stock 
Companies  for  Conversion  and/or  Regis- 
tration 

[Released  to  the  press  January  9] 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  informed  by 
the  Yugoslav  Embassy  at  Washington  that  the 
Yugoslav  Embassy,  1520  Sixteenth  Street,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  the  Yugoslav  Consulate  General, 
745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.,  and  the 
Yugoslav  Consulate  General,  810  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  will  accept,  up  to  and  includ- 
ing January  21,  1947,  the  deposit  of  shares  held 
by  United  States  citizens  in  Yugoslav  corpora- 
tions. 

American  holders  of  such  shares  are  required 
to  deposit  them  for  conversion  and/or  registration, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Yugoslav  decree 
published  June  21,  1946,  in  Sluzbeni  List  (the 
official  gazette  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic 
of  Yugoslavia) . 

Registration  of  Shares  of  Rumanian 
National  Bank 

[Released  to  the  press  January  7] 

The  attention  of  any  American  citizens  who  may 
hold  shares  of  the  Rumanian  National  Bank  is 
called  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  published  on 
December  28,  1946  nationalizing  that  institution, 
which  requires  that  shareholders  register  their 
shares  within  10  days  in  order  to  have  compensa- 
tion fixed  for  their  holdings.  The  law  as  pub- 
lished states  that  holders  who  fail  to  register  their 
shares  within  the  prescribed  period  will  be  reim- 
bursed in  accordance  with  decisions  in  cases  in 
which  riling  was  done  within  this  period. 

American  holders  of  shares  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Rumania  should  therefore  immediately 
send  to  that  institution,  at  Bucharest,  Rumania,  a 
statement  regarding  their  holdings. 

'Executive  Order  9819  (12  Federal  Register  205). 
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United  States  Position  on  Polish  Elections 


NOTES  DELIVERED  TO  THE  BRITISH,  SOVIET,  AND  POLISH  GOVERNMENTS 


[Released  to  the  press  January  7] 

Text  of  note  regarding  the  forthcoming  Polish 
elections  delivered  on  January  5,  19Ifl  to  Lord 
Inverchapel,  British  Ambassador  in  Washington * 

Excellency  : 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,2  as  a  sig- 
natory of  the  Yalta  and  Potsdam  Agreements, 
with  particular  regard  to  those  sections  of  the  two 
agreements  which  deal  with  the  establishment  of 
a  representative  government  in  Poland  through 
the  instrumentality  of  free  and  unfettered  elec- 
tions, wishes  me  to  inform  you  of  the  concern  with 
which  it  views  the  pre-election  activities  of  the 
Polish  Provisional  Government  of  National 
Unity.  My  Government  is  especially  perturbed 
by  the  increasingly  frequent  reports  of  repressive 
measures  which  the  Polish  Provisional  Govern- 
ment has  seen  fit  to  employ  against  those  demo- 
cratic elements  in  Poland  which  have  not  aligned 
themselves  with  the  "bloc"  parties. 

According  to  information  reaching  my  Govern- 
ment from  various  authoritative  sources,  these 
repressive  activities  on  the  part  of  the  Provisional 
Government  have  now  increased  in  intensity  to  the 
point  where,  if  they  do  not  cease  immediately, 
there  is  little  likelihood  that  elections  can  be  held 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Potsdam 
Agreement  which  call  for  free  and  unfettered  elec- 
tions "on  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage  and  secret 
ballot  in  which  all  democratic  and  anti-Nazi  par- 
ties shall  have  the  right  to  take  part  and  put  for- 
ward candidates". 

On  December  18,  1946,  Vice  Premier  Stanislaw 
Mikolajczyk  addressed  a  communication  to  the 
American  Ambassador  in  Warsaw  in  which  he 
called  attention  to  the  reprehensible  methods  em- 
ployed by  the  Provisional  Government  in  denying 
freedom  of  political  action  to  the  Polish  Peasant 
Party.  This  communicatoin  pointed  out  inter  alia 
that  the  methods  used  by  the  Government  in  its  ef - 

1 A  similar  note  was  delivered  on  Jan.  5,  1947  to  Andrei 
Vyshinsky,  Deputy  Minister  of  the  Soviet  Union,  by  U.S. 
Ambassador  W.  Bedell  Smith. 

aIn  the  note  to  the  Soviet  Union,  "my  Government"  is 
substituted  for  "the  Government  of  the  United  States". 
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forts  to  eliminate  the  participation  by  the  Po 
Peasant  Party  in  the  elections  include  polit 
arrests  and  murders,  compulsory  enrollmenti 
Polish  Peasant  Party  members  in  the  "bloc"  I 
litical  parties,  dismissal  of  Polish  Peasant  Pa| 
members  from  their  employment,  searches  j 
homes,  attacks  by  secret  police  and  membersi 
the  Communist  Party  on  Polish  Peasant  Pa: 
premises  and  party  congresses,  suspension  andj 
striction  by  government  authorities  of  Pol 
Peasant  Party  meetings  and  suspension  of  paj 
activities  in  28  Powiats,  suppression  of  the  p&i 
press  and  limitation  of  circulation  of  party  papi 
and  arrest  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Party  Bill 
tin  and  of  the  Gazeta  Ludowa.  Authoritative^ 
ports  from  other  quarters  in  Poland  serve  to  a 
stantiate  the  charges  brought  by  Mr.  Mikolajci 
in  the  communication  cited.  It  is  understood  ti 
copies  of  this  communication  were  also  delive) 
to  the  Soviet  and  British  Ambassadors  at  Warj| 
as  representatives  of  the  other  two  Yalta  powi 
In  the  view  of  my  Government,  what  is  invoHi 
here  is  the  sanctity  of  international  agreemet 
a  principle  upon  which  depends  the  establishm 
and  maintenance  of  peace  and  the  reign  of  jusi 
under  law.  The  obligations  with  respect  to 
Polish  elections  which  my  Government  assuD 
at  Yalta  and  reiterated  at  Potsdam,  together  W 
the  Soviet  and  British  Governments,  and  the  oi 
gations  subsequently  assumed  by  the  Polish  G 
ernment  and  frequently  reiterated,  provide  for 
conduct  of  free  and  unfettered  elections  of  j 
type  and  in  the  manner  described  above.  It  is 
no  significance  that  the  subject  matter  of  this 
ternational  agreement  relates  to  elections  in  I 
land.  The  essential  fact  is  that  it  constitutes 
international  agreement  on  the  basis  of  which' 
four  nations  concerned  have  acted.  Therefore, 
Government  believes  that,  for  any  of  the  parties! 
this  agreement  to  refrain  from  the  most  energd 
efforts  to  see  to  its  proper  execution  would  be- 
fall in  a  most  solemn  obligation.  For  this  reas: 
it  is  my  Government's  view  that  it  is  both  a  dj 
and  a  right  for  the  three  Powers  who  are  paru 
to  the  Yalta  and  the  Potsdam  Agreements  to  (' 
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)  the  attention  of  the  Polish  Government  in  a 
iost  friendly  but  in  a  most  insistent  manner  the 
lilure  of  the  Polish  Government  to  perform  its 
ligations. 

It  is  a  source  of  regret  to  my  Government  that 
'3  own  efforts  in  this  direction  have  not  resulted 
.  any  change  in  the  course  which  the  Polish  Pro- 
sional  Government  has  pursued  in  connection 
ith  pre-election  political  activities.  My  Govern- 
'ent  feels  that  it  would  be  failing  in  its  duty  if  it 
d  not  make  further  efforts  prior  to  the  elections 
r  ameliorate  the  conditions  under  which  certain 
•mocratic  elements  of  the  Polish  population  are 
kw  struggling  in  an  effort  to  take  their  rightful 
|.rt  in  the  national  elections.  It  intends,  there- 
Ire,  in  the  immediate  future  again  to  approach 
te  Polish  Government  with  a  reminder  of  its  obli- 
vions in  connection  with  the  elections  and  again 
:  call  upon  it  to  provide  those  conditions  of  secu- 
■y  which  will  enable  all  democratic  and  anti-Nazi 
~rties  to  take  full  part  in  the  elections.  I  hardly 
:ed  add  that  my  Government  is  interested  only 
;  seeing  that  the  Polish  people  have  the  oppor- 
pity  to  participate  in  a  free  and  unfettered  elec- 
<n  and  that  my  Government  does  not  regard  the 
vults  of  such  an  election  as  being  a  proper  con- 
tn  of  anyone  other  than  the  Polish  people  them- 
ives. 

It  is  the  hope  of  my  Government  that  the  Brit- 
I  Government,3  as  a  party  to  the  Yalta  and  Pots- 
ln  Agreements,  will  associate  itself  with  the 
ifierican  Government  in  this  approach  to  the 
:flish  Provisional  Government  of  National  Unity. 
li  similar  communication  is  being  addressed 
hultaneously  to  the  Soviet  Government.4 
iccept  [etc.] 

[Released  to  the  press  January  9] 

et  of  a  note  delivered  on  January  9  at  12: 15 
n,.,  Warsaw  time,  by  Ambassador  Arthur  Bliss 
%e  to  the  Polish  Foreign  Office 

have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  Embassy's  notes 
J  Aug.  19  5  and  Nov.  22,  1946 6  regarding  the 

ish  National  elections,  to  which  no  reply  has 
<j  been  received,  and  pursuant  to  instructions 
hi  my  Government  to  inform  Your  Excellency, 
s  i  signatory  of  the  Yalta  and  Potsdam  Agree- 
i  its,  with  particular  regard  to  those  sections  of 
Ijtwo  agreements  which  deal  with  the  establish- 
ijit  of  a  government  in  Poland,  through  the  in- 
Imentality  of  free  and  unfettered  elections,  of 
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my  Government's  continued  concern  over  the  pre- 
election activities  of  the  Polish  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment of  National  Unity.  My  Government  is 
especially  perturbed  by  the  increasingly  frequent 
reports  of  repressive  measures  which  the  Polish 
Provisional  Government  has  seen  fit  to  employ 
against  those  democratic  elements  in  Poland 
which  have  not  aligned  themselves  with  the  "bloc" 
parties. 

It  is  a  source  of  regret  to  my  Government  that 
its  previous  efforts  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Po- 
lish Provisional  Government  to  its  failure  to  per- 
form its  obligations  under  the  agreements  cited 
have  not  resulted  in  any  change  in  the  course 
which  that  Government  has  pursued  in  connec- 
tion with  pre-election  political  activities.  Ac- 
cording to  information  reaching  my  Government 
from  various  authoritative  sources,  these  repres- 
sive activities  on  the  part  of  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment have  now  increased  in  intensity  to  the 
point  where,  if  they  do  not  cease  immediately, 
there  is  little  likelihood  that  elections  can  be  held 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Potsdam 
agreement  which  call  for  free  and  unfettered  elec- 
tions "on  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage  and  secret 
ballot  in  which  all  democratic  and  anti-Nazi  par- 
ties shall  have  the  right  to  take  part  and  put  for- 
ward candidates." 

It  is  the  view  of  my  Government  that  this  mat- 
ter involves  the  sanctity  of  international  agree- 
ments, a  principle  upon  which  depends  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  peace  and  the  reign 
of  justice  under  law.  The  obligations  with  respect 
to  the  Polish  elections  which  my  Government  as- 
sumed at  Yalta  and  reiterated  at  Potsdam,  to- 
gether with  the  Soviet  and  British  Governments, 
and  the  obligations  subsequently  assumed  by  the 
Polish  Government  and  frequently  reiterated,  pro- 
vide for  the  conduct  of  free  and  unfettered  elec- 
tions of  the  type  and  in  the  manner  described 
above.  The  fact  that  the  subject  matter  of  these 
agreements  relates  to  elections  in  Poland  is  in- 
cidental. The  essential  fact  is  that  they  constitute 
an  international  agreement  under  which  all  four 

3  In  the  note  to  the  Soviet  Union,  "the  Soviet  Union"  is 
substituted  for  "the  British  Government". 

4  In  the  note  to  the  Soviet  Union,  "British  Government" 
is  substituted  for  "Soviet  Government". 

6  Bulletin  of  Sept.  1,  1946,  p.  422. 
0  Bulletin  of  Dec.  8,  1946,  p.  1057. 
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nations  concerned  have  assumed  obligations.  I 
need  hardly  say  that  my  Government  is  interested 
only  in  seeing  that  the  Polish  people  have  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  a  free  and  unfettered 
election  and  that  my  Government  does  not  regard 
the  results  of  such  an  election  as  being  a  proper 
concern  of  anyone  other  than  the  Polish  people 
themselves. 

My  Government  would  be  failing  in  its  duty  if  it 
did  not  again  point  out  that  the  continuation  of 
the  present  policy  of  suppression,  coercion,  and 
intimidation  as  applied  to  political  opposition  in 
Poland  constitutes  a  violation  of  the  letter  as  well 
as  the  spirit  of  the  Yalta  and  Potsdam  Agree- 
ments. 

American  Economic  Mission  to  Greece 

[Released  to  the  press  January  9] 

Ambassador  Paul  A.  Porter  announced  on  Janu- 
ary 9  the  completion  of  the  membership  of  the 
American  Economic  Mission  to  Greece,  which  he 
heads.  The  Mission  left  by  air  from  New  York 
for  Athens  at  10  p.m.  on  Monday,  January  13.  It 
will  examine  economic  conditions  in  Greece  and 
recommend  measures  which  should  be  taken  by 
the  Greek  Government  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  country. 

John  Fitch  of  Washington,  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  Guatemala,  will  serve  as  engineering 
consultant.  Stephen  Ailes  of  the  Washington  law 
firm  of  Steptoe  and  Johnson,  who  was  associated 
with  Ambassador  Porter  at  OPA,  will  be  counsel 
to  the  Mission.  Dillon  Glen  denning  will  join  the 
Mission  as  financial  consultant  from  his  post  in 
Cairo.  Print  Hudson,  who  until  recently  was 
agricultural  attache  at  the  American  Embassy  in 
Athens,  is  to  be  the  agricultural  expert  of  the 
Mission. 

The  appointments  of  Leslie  L.  Rood,  executive 
secretary,  and  Francis  F.  Lincoln  and  William 
M.  Rountree,  economists,  were  made  at  the  time  of 
the  appointment  of  Ambassador  Porter.  Dorothy 
I.  Page,  Ellen  F.  Broom,  and  Mary  Nicholson  will 
accompany  the  Mission  as  secretaries. 

Ambassador  Porter  and  other  members  of  the 
Mission  have  been  engaged  in  discussions  during 
the  last  two  weeks  with  officials  of  the  Department 
of  State,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  other 
United  States  Government  agencies,  and  with  of- 


ficials of  UNRRA,  the  International  Bank,  ai 
other  international  organizations. 

The  terms  of  reference  of  the  Mission  as  a: 
nounced  by  Secretary  Byrnes  are  as  follows : 

1.  To  examine  economic  conditions  in  Gree 
and  the  functioning  of  the  Greek  Government 
they  bear  upon  the  restoration  and  developme 
of  the  national  economy  of  that  country. 

2.  To  consider  measures  necessary  for  the  i 
construction  of  essential  transportation,  pow( 
manufacturing,  agricultural,  and  other  facilitii 

3.  To  consider  the  extent  to  which  the  Gre 
Government  can  carry  out  reconstruction  ai 
development  through  the  effective  use  of  Gre 
resources  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  extent 
which  Greece  will  require  assistance  from  forei; 
or  international  sources. 

4.  To  make  recommendations  to  the  Unit 
States  Government  for  transmittal  to  the  Gre 
Government  of  specific  measures  which  should 
taken  by  the  latter  for  the  improvement  of  t 
national  economy. 

Transport  Vessels  Made  Available 
Italian  Government 

[Released  to  the  press  January, 

The  Italian  Prime  Minister's  visit  to  Washir 
ton  has  provided  occasion  for  agreement  on 
arrangement  designed  to  serve,  as  satisfactor 
as  available  facilities  permit,  the  needs  of  t 
United  States  and  of  Italy  with  respect  to  certa 
current  civilian  passenger  traffic  requirements  a: 
certain  other  essential  transportation  of  persoi 

For  this  purpose  the  United  States  will  ma 
the  United  States  transport  vessels  Hermita 
and  Monticello  available  for  the  Italian  Govei 
ment's  use  in  the  repatriation  of  prisoners  of  w 
from  foreign  areas,  Italian  emigration,  a 
similar  requirements  of  the  Italian  national  inti 
est.  The  Hermitage  and  Monticello,  formerly  t 
Italian  passenger  vessels  Oonte  Biancamano  a 
Conte  Grande,  have  become  surplus  to  Unit 
States  requirements  and  are  laid  up  in  the  Ma 
time  Commission's  reserve  fleets. 

This  will  enable  the  Italian  Government  to  mi 
its  transport  requirements,  referred  to  abo 
without  interrupting  the  service  of  urgent  civili 
passenger  traffic  between  New  York  and  Medit 
ranean  ports,  in  which  the  Italian  passenger  ves 
Vulcania  has  been  operated  for  some  months  pi 
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i  the  United  States  national  interest.  The  Satur- 
ia,  sister-ship  to  the  Vulcania,  is  scheduled  to 
eplace  the  Vulcania  in  this  service  shortly,  and 
nder  the  arrangement  now  agreed  upon  this 
;rvice  will  continue  to  be  handled  by  the  Ameri- 
an  Export  Lines,  with  the  Department  of  State 
antinuing  to  designate  ports  of  call  and  priority 
f  space  allocations.  This  is  in  order  to  assure 
oace  for  transportation  of  passengers  in  the 
ational  interest  of  the  United  States,  including 
articularly  the  repatriation  of  United  States 
itizens,  in  connection  with  which  the  Department 
f  State  has  certain  responsibilities. 
Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  vessels  in  United  States 
ossession  and  surplus  to  United  States  needs  will 
3  made  available  for  use  in  meeting  certain 
talian  requirements,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
>rtain  United  States  requirements  continue  to  be 
iet  by  more  suitable  tonnage.  At  the  same  time 
le  American  shipping  company  by  its  participa- 
on  in  this  service  is  enabled  to  maintain  a  position 
i  the  traffic  pending  the  time  when  it  is  able  to 
lace  its  own  ships  in  this  passenger  service. 
The  Hermitage  and  Monticello  will  be  made 
mailable  for  the  use  of  the  Italian  Government 
Y  the  Maritime  Commission,  at  the  request  of  the 
ecretary  of  State,  under  a  special  agency  agree- 
ent  to  be  concluded  between  the  Commission  and 
le  Italian  Government's  representatives. 
The  four  ships  are  all  of  approximately  the 
.me  size  (about  24,000  gross  tons),  speed  (19  to 
)  knots),  and  age  (18  to  22  years).  The  steam - 
lips  Hermitage  and  Monticello  were  acquired  by 
ie  United  States  early  in  the  war  and  converted 
I  troop  transports  for  operation  by  the  U.S. 
avy.    In  this  capacity  they  provided  valuable 

•  rvice  in  the  war  effort  until  they  became  surplus 
1  United  States  requirements  and  were  placed  in 
ie  Maritime  Commission's  reserve  fleets  during 
icent   months.    The   motorships   Satumia   and 

irfcania,  which  continued  under  Italian  owner - 

•  ip,  also  provided  valuable  services  in  the  war 
<  ort  as  part  of  Italian  co-belligerency.  They 
'ire  allocated  to  United  States  military  service 
iter  their  escape  from  German  control,  in  1943 
(d  1945,  respectively,  and  were  returned  to 
lilian  control  in  November  1946.    While  under 

aited  States  control,  the  Satumia  was  ex- 
hsively  converted  for  service  as  a  hospital  ship 
i  r  use  by  the  War  Department  and  during  1946 
'ought  to  this  country  a  large  number  of  war 
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brides.  The  Vulcania  also  served  as  a  troop 
transport,  but,  because  it  was  best  fitted  for  pas- 
senger use,  was  later  placed  in  the  United 
States  -  Mediterranean  service  providing  urgently 
needed  United  States  passenger  service,  which  was 
continued  after  its  redelivery  to  Italian  control  in 
anticipation  of  the  arrangement  for  the  use  of  the 
four  ships  now  agreed  upon. 

Trade  Agreement  With  Canada 

PROPOSED  TERMINATION  OF  CONCESSION 
ON  LINEN  FIRE  HOSE 

[Released  to  the  press  January  10] 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  imports  into  the 
United  States  of  linen  fire  hose  included  in  item 
1007  of  schedule  II  of  the  trade  agreement  with 
Canada,  signed  on  November  17,  1938,  have  been 
in  major  part  from  countries  other  than  Canada 
and  that  imports  of  such  hose  have  increased  very 
considerably  over  the  levels  obtaining  before  the 
entry  into  effect  of  the  reduced  duties  established 
pursuant  to  the  agreement. 

In  the  trade  agreement,  the  reduction  in  duty 
was  from  the  rate  provided  for  in  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  of  1914  cents  a  pound  plus  15  percent  ad 
valorem,  to  10  cents  a  pound  plus  7y2  percent  ad 
valorem. 

Under  article  XIV  of  the  Canadian  agreement, 
each  country  has  reserved  the  right,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Government  of  the  other  country, 
to  withdraw  or  to  modify  the  concession  granted 
on  any  article,  if,  as  a  result  of  the  extension  of 
the  concession  to  other  foreign  countries,  such 
countries  obtain  the  major  benefit  of  the  con- 
cession, and  if,  in  consequence,  imports  of  the 
article  concerned  increase  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
threaten  serious  injury  to  domestic  producers. 
This  Government  is  considering  taking  action, 
pursuant  to  article  XIV,  to  withdraw  the  con- 
cession granted  in  item  1007  on  "hose,  suitable  for 
conducting  liquids  or  gases,  wholly  or  in  chief 
value  of  vegetable  fiber",  the  imports  under  which 
are  understood  to  be  almost  entirely  linen  fire  hose. 

Unless  the  action  under  consideration  is  modified 
in  the  light  of  representations  received  from  in- 
terested persons,  it  is  contemplated  that  the  con- 
cession will  be  completely  withdrawn,  with  the 
result  that  the  duty  on  hose  described  in  item  1007 
of  schedule  II  of  the  trade  agreement  would  return 
to  the  statutory  rate,  previously  referred  to,  which 
was  in  effect  prior  to  the  agreement. 
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Any  person  desiring  to  submit  any  information 
or  views  with  respect  to  the  proposed  action  should 
present  them  to  the  Committee  for  Eeciprocity  In- 
formation in  accordance  with  the  announcement 
issued  by  that  Committee  on  January  9.1 

Polish  Refugee  Camp  in  Mexico  Closes 

The  termination  on  January  1,  1947  of  the  Po- 
lish refugee  camp  at  the  former  hacienda,  Colonia 
Santa  Rosa,  near  Leon  in  the  state  of  Guanajuato, 
Mexico,  also  brought  to  a  close  an  unusual  story  of 
international  refugee  cooperation  to  which  the 
United  States  contributed  over  $2,000,000. 

After  a  fruitless  canvass  to  resettle  the  Poles  in 
British  and  Belgian  colonies,  Latin  American 
countries,  and  the  United  States,  an  agreement  was 
reached  at  the  end  of  1942  between  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Polish  Government-in-Exile  at  London 
and  the  Mexican  Government  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  the  refugees  in  Mexico. 
Premier  General  Sikorski  was  instrumental  in  ef- 
fecting the  agreement,  as  well  as  in  obtaining  the 
financial  aid  from  the  United  States. 

Following  the  dissolution  of  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment-in-Exile, in  July  1945,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  assumed  full  responsibility  for 
the  administration  of  Colonia  Santa  Rosa. 

During  the  period  of  operation  of  the  camp, 
1,490  Polish  nationals,  including  81  children  born 
there,  were  given  haven.  By  December  15,  1946, 
a  total  of  approximately  1,480  had  been  processed 
through  the  camp,  585  had  been  accepted  into  the 
United  States,  including  263  orphan  children 
placed  in  various  United  States  institutions;  69 
were  admitted  into  other  countries;  35  had  been 
repatriated  to  Poland ;  769  found  employment  in 
Mexico ;  and  there  were  25  deaths  at  the  camp. 

Foreign  Commerce  Weekly 

The  following  article  of  interest  to  Bulletin 
readers  appeared  in  the  January  4  issue  of  the  For- 
eign Commerce  Weekly,  copies  of  which  may  be 
secured  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  for  15  cents  each : 

"Shanghai  Lumber  Market:  E}ffect  of  War's  Rav- 
ages", based  on  consular  reports  by  Loris  F.  Craig, 
economic  analyst,  American  Consulate  General, 
Shanghai,  China. 


1  For  announcement  issued  by  Committee  for  Reciprocity 
Information,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  24  of 
Jan.  9,  1947. 
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Tax  Treaty  Negotiations  With  Denma 

[Released  to  the  press  January 

A  delegation  of  Danish  tax  specialists  is  e 
pected  to  visit  Washington  at  an  early  date 
conduct  ad  referendum  negotiations  looking  to  t 
conclusion  of  treaties  between  the  United  Stal 
and  Denmark  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxati 
and  for  administrative  cooperation  in  preventi 
of  tax  evasion  with  respect  to  income  taxes  and 
taxes  on  estates  of  deceased  persons. 

If  the  discussions  are  successful  they  will  resi 
in  the  preparation  of  draft  treaties  which  will 
submitted  by  the  negotiators  to  their  respecti 
governments  for  consideration  with  a  view 
signing. 

In  preparation  for  the  negotiations,  the  Ame 
can  delegation  will  welcome  conferences  with  i 
terested  parties  or  statements  and  suggestic 
from  them  concerning  problems  in  tax  relatic 
with  Denmark.  Communications  in  this  conn 
tion  should  be  addressed  to  Eldon  P.  King,  Spec 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Internal  Eevenue,  I 
reau  of  Internal  Revenue,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Department  of  State  Bulletin  Subscri 
tion  Price  Increased 

The  annual  subscription  price  of  the  Depa 
ment  of  State  Bulletin  was  increased  from  $3 
to  $5.00  on  January  1, 1947  owing  to  a  combinati 
of  factors  which  has  left  the  Superintendent 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  no  cho 
but  to  take  this  action.  These  factors  are  i 
constantly  expanding  size  and  scope  of  the  Bul 
tin,  as  it  attempts  to  cover  the  vast  range 
American  international  relations,  and  the  risi 
cost  of  production.  The  printing  and  publish 
of  government  publications  are  affected  as  mi 
by  the  rising  prices  of  materials  and  other  p 
duction  factors  as  any  other  integral  part  of  ' 
national  economy. 

The  need  to  take  this  action  is  regretted  b< 
by  the  Department  of  State  and  by  the  Super 
tendent  of  Documents.  After  thorough  study 
the  problem  during  recent  months  the  Depart™ 
of  State  considers  that  the  increase  in  price 
preferable  to  the  only  alternative,  which  woi 
have  been  to  make  drastic  reductions  in  the  qui 
tity  of  original  documentation  and  other  matei 
provided  readers. 

Department  of  State  Bulle 
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ieeond  Deficiency  Appropriation  Bill  for  1946:  Hear- 
ts before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
r.itions,  House  of  Representatives,  Seventy-Ninth  Cong- 
as, second  session,  on  the  Second  Deficiency  Appropria- 

i  Bill  for  1946.  616  pp.  [Department  of  State,  pp. 
U-514.] 

bird  Deficiency  Appropriation  Bill  for  1946 :  Hearings 
h  ire  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
i  is,  House  of  Representatives,  Seventy-Ninth  Congress, 
( md  session,  on  the  Third  Deficiency  Appropriation  Bill 
c  1946.  857  pp.  [Department  of  State,  pp.  178-223.] 
;  epartment  of  State  Appropriation  Bill  for  1947 :  Hear- 
d:  Before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
plications, House  of  Representatives,  Seventy-ninth 
Kgress,  second  session,  on  the  Department  of  State 
jropriation  Bill  for  1947.     ii,  709  pp.     [Indexed.] 

lvestigations  of  the  National  War  Effort:  Report  of 
^Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  House  of  Representa- 
i*3,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  second  session,  pursuant  to 
^Ses.  20,  a  resolution  authorizing  the  Committee  on 
(itary  Affairs  to  study  the  progress  of  the  national  war 
It.  Union  Calendar  No.  866,  H.  Rept.  2740.  v,  46  pp. 
.  nancial  Aid  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines :  Hear- 
4  Before  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
toe  of  Representatives,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  second 
I  on,  on  H.  J.  Res.  383,  superseded  by  H.  J.  Res.  388,  a 
i  resolution  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
f|  (nder  financial  aid  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 
tt!or  other  purposes.     July  24,  1946.     ii,  34  pp. 

Provide  for  the  Rehabilitation  of  the  Philippine 
iuls:  Appendix  to  Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on 
s*ar  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  Seventy-ninth 
,»ress,  second  session,  on  S.  1610,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
eehabilitation  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  for  other 
foses.  Part  2,  February  26,  27,  and  28 ;  March  1  and  2 ; 
(April  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  1946.  Exhibits  pertaining  to 
smony  appearing  in  Part  1  (pages  1  to  210)  of  corn- 
et e  hearings,    iii,  158  pp. 

1  i  Economic  Report  of  the  President.  Message  from 
e  resident  of  the  United  States  transmitting  the  Presi- 
tn  economic  report  to  the  Congress,  as  required  under 
^inployment  act  of  1946.     H.  Doc.  49,  80th  Cong,  viii, 

i. 

K>ort  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  Foreign  Service 
■it  .went  and  Disability  Fund.  Message  from  the  Pres- 
a  of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  report  by  the 
:citary  of  State,  showing  all  receipts  and  disbursements 
■«:-ount  of  refunds,  allowances,  and  annuities  for  the 
*  year  ended  June  30,  1946,  in  connection  with  the 
-1?n  Service  retirement  and  disability  system  as  re- 
in by  section  26  (a)  of  an  act  for  the  grading  and 
fixation  of  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United 
d  of  America,  and  providing  compensation  therefor, 
pived  February  23,  1931,  as  amended.  H.  Doc.  50, 
'■tilong.  2  pp. 
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The  Seal  of  the  United  States 

The  American  public  has  displayed  a  continu- 
ing interest  in  the  official  seal  of  the  United  States 
as  being  in  a  special  sense  a  symbol  of  the  power 
and  majesty  of  the  Eepublic.  In  order  to  make 
available  to  the  interested  segment  of  the  public 
reliable  data  on  the  design  of  the  seal,  the  cutting 
of  the  several  dies,  and  the  use  of  the  seal,  the  De- 
partment of  State  has  prepared  an  illustrated  his- 
torical leaflet,  which,  with  illustrations  of  the 
obverse  and  reverse  in  full  color,  has  now  been 
released.  Copies  of  this  leaflet  entitled  The  Seal 
of  the  United  States  (Department  of  State  publi- 
cation 2860)  may  be  obtained  for  10  cents  each 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
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OIVIE  RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  PROBLEM 
IF  THE  TURKISH  STRAITS,  1945-1946 


Hany  N.  Howard 


In  view  of  the  agreement  during  the  Potsdam  Conference 
that  the  Montreux  Convention  of  the  Straits  required  some 
revision,  and  of  the  subsequent  exchange  of  notes  on  that 
subject  during  the  years  1945-191,8,  it  has  been  thought  that 
an  article  summarizing  the  recent  developments  in  this  prob- 
lem and  stating  the  essential  position  of  the  powers  primarily 
concerned  would  be  of  interest  to  the  American  public. 


he  Potsdam  Agreement 

he  Montreux  Convention  of  the  Straits,  signed 
Tuly  20,  1936,  came  into  force  on  November  9, 
In  accordance  with  article  29  of  the  Con- 
don, it  is  subject  to  revision  at  the  expiry  of 
i  five-year  period  from  the  date  of  entry  into 
e.1    It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  consider- 
discussion  of  the  problem  of  revision  of  the 
its  convention  should  have  taken  place  during 
period  of  1945  to  1946.     In  view  of  the  long- 
American  interest  in  the  principle  of  freedom 
pmmerce  and  navigation,  it  was  also  natural 
the  United  States  should  be  concerned  with 
luestion  of  the  Turkish  Straits.2 
the  years  following  the  entry  into  force  of 
Montreux  Convention  the  new  regime  of  the 
its  appeared  to  work  well  and  in  the  interest 
11  parties   concerned.    Few  questions   were 
d  in  the  years  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  World 
II.     Immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
conflict,  Turkey  became  the  ally  of  Great 
in  and  France  under  the  terms  of  the  alliance 
:tober  19,  1939,  although  it  remained  a  non- 
;erent  ally  until  the  final  year  of  the  war. 
j  rly  as  August  10,  1941,  however,  Great  Bri- 
ll md  the  Soviet  Union  pledged  their  fidelity 
h  Montreux  Convention  and  indicated  that 
31  had   no   designs   upon    Turkish   territory, 
ejient  Roosevelt  gave  an  indication  of  the 
"I  try  26,   1947 


significance  of  the  Turkish  position  at  the  Straits 
when  he  declared  on  November  7, 1941  that  he  had 
"found  that  the  defense  of  the  Government  of  Tur- 
key is  vital  to  the  defense  of  the  United  States." 
By  the  end  of  the  war  there  was  a  general  feeling 
that  the  Montreux  Convention  required  some  kind 
of  revision.  The  problem  was  discussed  at  the 
Potsdam  Conference  during  July  1945.  In  his 
report  of  August  9,  1945,  concerning  the  confer- 
ence, President  Truman  declared : 3 

"One  of  the  persistent  causes  for  wars  in  Europe 
in  the  last  two  centuries  has  been  the  selfish  control 
of  the  waterways  of  Europe.  I  mean  the  Danube, 
the  Black  Sea  Straits,  the  Rhine,  the  Kiel  Canal, 
and  all  the  inland  waterways  of  Europe  which 
border  on  two  or  more  states. 

"The  United  States  proposed  at  Berlin  that 
there  be  free  and  unrestricted  navigation  of  these 
inland  waterways.  We  think  this  is  important 
to  the  future  peace  and  security  of  the  world.    We 

1  For  an  analysis  of  the  problem  see  H.  N.  Howard,  "The 
Montreux  Convention  of  the  Straits,  1936",  Bulletin  of 
Sept.  8,  1946,  p.  435. 

2  See  H.  N.  Howard,  "The  United  States  and  the  Question 
of  the  Turkish  Straits",  Middle  East  Journal,  vol.  I,  no  1 
of  January  1947.  See  also  Dr.  Howard's  compilation 
"Problem  of  the  Turkish  Straits :  Principal  Treaties  and 
Conventions  (1774-1936)",  Bulletin  of  Nov  3  1946 
p.  790.  '     ' 

'  Bulletin  of  Aug.  12,  1945,  p.  212. 
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proposed  that  regulations  for  such  navigation  be 
provided  by  international  authorities. 

"The  function  of  the  agencies  would  be  to  de- 
velop the  use  of  the  waterways  and  assure  equal 
treatment  on  them  for  all  nations.  Membership 
on  the  agencies  would  include  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  France,  plus 
those  states  which  border  on  the  waterways." 

The  Potsdam  Conference  produced  no  ultimate 
disposition  of  the  problem  of  the  Straits  and  there 
are  two  versions  of  the  agreement  which  was 
reached.   According  to  the  British  version : 4 

"The  three  governments  recognize  that  the  Con- 
vention concluded  at  Montreux  should  be  revised 
as  failing  to  meet  present  day  conditions.  It  was 
agreed  that,  as  the  next  step,  the  matter  should  be 
the  subject  of  direct  conversations  between  each 
of  the  three  governments  and  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment." 
According  to  the  Soviet  version : s 

"The  three  governments  declared  that  the  Con- 
vention regarding  the  Straits,  concluded  in  Mon- 
treux, should  be  revised,  as  it  does  not  meet  the 
conditions  of  the  present  time ; 

"The  three  governments  agreed  that  as  the 
proper  course  the  said  question  would  be  the  sub- 
ject of  direct  negotiations  between  each  of  the 
three  powers  and  the  Turkish  Government." 

II.  The  American  Note  of  November  2, 1945: 
Reception  by  the  Powers 

In  the  months  which  followed  the  Potsdam  Con- 
ference discussion  of  the  problem  of  the  Straits 
continued.  Moreover,  in  line  with  the  traditional 
policy  of  the  United  States,  President  Truman,  in 
an  address  of  October  27,  1945,6  expressed  his 
belief  "that  all  nations  should  have  the  freedom  of 
the  seas  and  equal  rights  to  the  navigation  of 
boundary  rivers  and  waterways  and  of  rivers  and 
waterways  which  pass  through  more  than  one 
country."  These  remarks  were  repeated  in  the 
President's  annual  message  to  the  Congress  on  the 
state  of  the  Union  on  January  21, 1946. 


1  See  the  statement  of  Foreign  Minister  Bevin  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  Oct.  22,  1946.  Parliamentary 
Debates  (Hansard).  House  of  Commons.  Official  Report. 
Vol  427,  no.  201,  Oct.  22,  1946,  cols.  1500-1502. 

•  From  the  Soviet  note  to  Turkey,  Aug.  7, 1946,  Bulletin 
of  Sept.  1,  1946,  p.  420. 

•  Bulletin  of  Oct.  28,  1945,  p.  654. 

T  Bulletin  of  Nov.  11,  1945,  p.  766. 
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In  accordance  with  the  agreement  reached 

Potsdam  and  in  line  with  the  general  princij 

as  to  waterways  of  international  concern  wh 

the  President  had  enunciated,  the  United  Sts 

presented  a  note  to  the  Turkish  Government 

November  2,  1945  embodying  the  American  p 

posals  for  a  revision  of  the  Montreux  Conventi* 

The  American  note  called  attention  to  the  agi 

ment  between  the  United  States,  Great  Brits 

and  the  Soviet  Union  at  Potsdam  to  the  effect  t 

the  Montreux  Convention  required  revision  i 

that  the  matter  should  be  the  subject  of  direct  c 

versations  between  each  of  the  three  govermnt 

and  the  Turkish  Government.    It  was  the  "eari 

hope"  of  the  American  Government  that  the  pi 

lem  of  the  "control  and  use  of  the  Straits"  cc 

be  "solved  in  a  manner  which  will  promote  in 

national  security,  will  show  due  consideration 

the  interests  of  Turkey  and  all  Black  Sea  ripai 

powers,  and  will  assure  the  free  use  of  this 

portant  waterway  to  the  commerce  of  all  natio 

The  American  Government  understood  that 

Montreux  Convention  was  subject  to  revisioi 

1946,  suggested  an  international  conference 

this  purpose,  and  indicated  its  willingness  to 

ticipate  if  invited  to  do  so.    As  a  basis  foi 

equitable  solution  of  the  question  of  the  Stl 

the  United  States  set  forth  the  following  p 

ciples : 

"1.  the  Straits  to  be  open  to  the  merchant 
sels  of  all  nations  at  all  times ; 

"2.  the  Straits  to  be  open  to  the  transit  of 
warships  of  Black  Sea  powers  at  all  times ; 

"3.  save  for  an  agreed  limited  tonnage  in  ! 
of  peace,  passage  through  the  Straits  to  be 
nied  to  the  warships  of  non-Black  Sea  powei 
all  times,  except  with  the  specific  consent  oi 
Black  Sea  powers  or  except  when  acting  u: 
the  authority  of  the  United  Nations ;  and 

"4.  certain  changes  to  modernize  the  Mont 
Convention,  such  as  the  substitution  of  the  Ur 
Nations  system  for  that  of  the  League  of  Nal 
and  the  elimination  of  Japan  as  a  signatory, 

The  British  and  Soviet  Governments  were  als 
formed  of  the  views  set  forth  above. 

On  November  21  the  British  Government 
sented  a  memorandum  to  the  Turkish  Goi 
ment  indicating  that  it  was  agreeable  to  the  A 
ican  proposals,  but  adding  that  the  matter 
not  seem  urgent.    On  December  6  Turkey  re] 
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)  the  United  States,  accepting  the  note  of  No- 
I  amber  2  as  a  basis  of  discussion.8  The  Turkish 
Government  welcomed  the  American  note,  an- 
nouncing publicly  that  Turkey  would  "partici- 

ite  in  an  international  conference  on  the  Dar- 
!  melles  and  accept  any  decisions  reached  there, 
1  -ovided  'Turkey's  independence,  sovereignty  and 

rritorial  integrity  are  not  infringed.' "  9 

Likewise,  the  British  Government  was  well  dis- 
Dsed  toward  the  principles  which  had  been  set 
:rth  in  Washington.  In  an  address  before  the 
louse  of  Commons  on  February  21,  1946 10  Mr. 
C3vin,  the  British  Foreign  Minister,  seriously 
iestioned  Soviet  desires  with  respect  to  the  east- 
fa  frontiers  of  Turkey,  indicated  that  any  re- 
gion of  the  Montreux  Convention  of  the  Straits 
sould  keep  the  international  aspect  of  the  Straits 
i  view,  and  declared  that  Great  Britain  had  "a 
ttaty  with  Turkey".  Mr.  Bevin  further  observed 
tit  he  would  like  to  see  the  treaty  of  friendship 
Iween  Turkey  and  the  Soviet  Union  renewed, 
ol  not  feel  that  this  conflicted  with  the  Anglo- 
Irkish  alliance,  and  distinctly  did  "not  want 
Irkey  converted  into  a  satellite  State".  Some 
feks  later,  on  March  25,  1946,11  Hector  MacNeil, 
titish  Undersecretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Af- 
frs,  indicated  that  the  Anglo-Turkish  treaty 

0  October  19,  1939  obligated  Great  Britain  to 
list  Turkey  in  the  event  of  that  country  being 
ii  olved  in  hostilities  with  a  European  power  "in 
:<  .sequence  of  aggression  by  that  Power  against 
L-key",  but  he  had  no  reason  "to  believe  that 
I'  such  aggression  was  likely  to  take  place". 

n  his  Army  Day  address  of  April  6,  1946  12 
Psident  Truman  reiterated  the  intention  of  the 

1  ited  States  to  "press  for  the  elimination  of  arti- 
I  il  barriers  to  international  navigation,  in  order 

It  no  nation  by  accident  of  geographic  location, 
ill  be  denied  unrestricted  access  to  seaports  and 
» rnational  waterways."  The  President  also 
n  le  some  pointed  remarks  as  to  the  significance  of 
h'Near  and  Middle  East,  an  area  which  presented 
give  problems".    He  continued: 

Phis  area  contains  vast  natural  resources.  It 
ie  across  the  most  convenient  routes  of  land,  air, 
1  water  communications.  It  is  consequently  an 
H  of  great  economic  and  strategic  importance, 
li' nations  of  which  are  not  strong  enough  indi- 
Kially  or  collectively  to  withstand  powerful 
gj'ession. 
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"It  is  easy  to  see,  therefore,  how  the  Near  and 
Middle  East  might  become  an  arena  of  intense 
rivalry  between  outside  powers,  and  how  such 
rivalry  might  suddenly  erupt  into  conflict. 

"No  country,  great  or  small,  has  legitimate  inter- 
ests in  the  Near  and  Middle  East  which  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  the  interests  of  other  nations 
through  the  United  Nations.  The  United  Nations 
have  a  right  to  insist  that  the  sovereignty  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  countries  of  the  Near  and  Middle 
East  must  not  be  threatened  by  coercion  or  pene- 
tration." 

Apparently  the  situation  in  the  Near  East  re- 
mained relatively  unchanged,  for  on  May  10  Presi- 
dent Inonu'  of  Turkey  declared  that  the  world 
situation  continued  "darker  and  even  more  un- 
settled than  could  have  been  foreseen  a  year  ago".13 
There  appeared  to  be  no  new  elements  in  the  pic- 
ture. Nevertheless,  on  June  4, 1946,  Foreign  Min- 
ister Bevin  discussed  the  Turkish  problem  in  an 
address  before  the  House  of  Commons.14  He  did 
not  believe  that  there  was  any  real  basis  for  mis- 
understanding or  "fundamental  disagreement" 
concerning  the  Straits,  and  continued : 

"We  have  been  willing,  equally  with  our  pred- 
ecessors, to  consider  the  revision  of  the  Montreux 
Convention.  What  we  are  anxious  to  avoid,  and 
I  emphasise  this,  is  to  do  anything,  or  agree  to 
anything,  which  will  undermine  the  real  independ- 
ence of  Turkey,  or  convert  her  into  a  mere  satellite 
state.  But,  with  the  recognition  of  these  prin- 
ciples, I  am  convinced  that  these  two  factors  are 
not  irreconcilable.  Let  me  go  further  and  say 
that  we  will  always  welcome  the  mercantile  fleet  of 
the  Soviet  Union  on  all  the  seas  of  the  world.  We 
sail  the  Baltic,  but  we  have  not  got  a  base  and 

8M.  Epstein,  the  Annual  Register  (London,  Longmans, 
Green,  1946)  p.  215. 

"Turkish  Embassy,  Washington,  Press  Release  no  1 
Feb.  1,  1946. 

10 Parliamentary  Debates  (Hansard).  House  of  Com- 
mons. Official  Report.  Vol.  419,  no.  87,  Feb.  21  1946 
cols.  1357-59. 

"Parliamentary  Debates  (Hansard).  House  of  Com- 
mons. Official  Report.  Vol.  421,  no.  109,  Mar.  25,  1946, 
cols.  6-7. 

13  Bulletin  of  Apr.  14,  1946,  p.  622. 

"Turkish  Embassy,  Washington,  Press  Release  no.  8, 
May  17,  1946. 

14 Parliamentary  Debates  (Hansard).  House  of  Com- 
mons. Official  Report.  Vol.  423,  no.  1 53,  June  4,  1946,  cols 
1836-37. 
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have  not  got  a  port  there.  We  will  sail  to  Odessa 
again,  to  the  Black  Sea  and  Constanza,  quite  free- 
ly, but  we  do  not  ask  for  a  base  or  military  re- 
quirements to  enable  us  to  do  so.  Our  aim,  as  a 
Government,  is  the  free  movement  of  shipping 
and  the  world's  trade.  Therefore,  whatever  re- 
sponsibilities we  undertake  in  the  defence  scheme 
of  the  world  in  any  particular  area,  we  give  a  sol- 
emn undertaking  that  they  will  be  on  a  basis  of 
freedom  to  all  members  of  the  Peace  Club  on  equal 
terms.  I  believe  that,  if  such  an  attitude  is  ac- 
cepted all  round,  this  great  desire  for  bases  can  be 
considerably  minimised." 

III.  The  Great  Debate:  The  Exchange  of  Notes  on 
the  Straits,  1946 

The  Soviet  Note,  August  7, 191fi 

The  substantial  exchange  of  views  concerning 
the  problem  of  the  Straits  began  on  August  7, 
1946  when  the  Soviet  Government  presented  a 
detailed  note  on  the  subject  to  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment.15 This  note  was  also  transmitted  to  the 
Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  The  Soviet  Government  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Turkish  Government  to  the  agreement 
at  Potsdam  as  to  the  revision  of  the  Montreux 
Convention,  indicating  that  this  question  was  to  be 
"the  subject  of  direct  negotiations  between  each 
of  the  three  powers  and  the  Turkish  Government". 
In  the  course  of  the  note,  the  Soviet  Government 
called  attention  to  a  number  of  incidents  which 
had  occurred  in  the  Straits  during  World  War 
II,  as  follows : 

1.  On  July  9,  1941,  the  German  patrol  boat 
SeefaUce  was  sent  through  the  Straits  into  the 
Black  Sea,  with  a  resulting  protest  from  the  Soviet 
Government  to  the  Turkish  Government. 

2.  In  August  1941,  Turkish  authorities  per- 
mitted the  Italian  auxiliary  warship  Tarvisio  to 
pass  through  the  Straits  into  the  Black  Sea,  with  a 
consequent  Soviet  protest,  as  an  apparent  violation 
of  the  Straits  convention. 

3.  On  November  4, 1942,  the  Soviet  Government 
again  called  the  attention  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment to  the  "fact"  that  Germany  intended  to  send 
140,000  tons  of  auxiliary  warships  through  the 
Straits  into  the  Black  Sea  under  the  guise  of  mer- 
chant vessels. 

4.  In  June  1944,  the  Soviet  Government  pro- 

"  Bulletin  of  Sept.  1,  1946,  p.  420. 
*  Bulletin  of  Sept.  1,  1946,  p.  421. 
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tested  against  a  series  of  passages  through 
Straits  toward  the  end  of  May  and  early  in  Ji 
1944  of  German  warships  and  auxiliary  warsh 
of  varying  tonnage  of  the  Ems  (8  vessels)  i 
Kriegstransport  (5  vessels)  types,  which  had  ta! 
part  in  naval  operations  in  the  Black  Sea. 

The  Soviet  Government,  therefore,  believed  t 
since  the  Montreux  Convention  had  not,  apr. 
ently,  prevented  the  use  of  the  Straits  by  ene 
powers,  it  should  be  revised — as  proposed  at 
Potsdam  Conference.  The  Soviet  Governm 
also  indicated  its  familiarity  with  the  Ameri 
note  of  November  2, 1945  and  with  the  British  i 
of  November  21,  1945  which  had  been  addres 
to  the  Turkish  Government  on  this  question, 
its  own  part,  the  Soviet  Government  proposec 
establish  a  "new  regime"  for  the  Straits,  along 
following  lines : 

"1)  The  Straits  should  be  always  open  to 
passage  of  merchant  ships  of  all  countries. 

"2)  The  Straits  should  be  always  open  to 
passage  of  warships  of  the  Black  Sea  Powers. 

"3)  Passage  through  the  Straits  for  wars] 
not  belonging  to  the  Black  Sea  Powers  shall 
be  permitted  except  in  cases  specially  provided 

"4)  The  establishment  of  a  regime  of  the  Stri 
as  the  sole  sea  passage,  leading  from  the  BJ 
Sea  and  to  the  Black  Sea,  should  come  under 
competence  of  Turkey  and  other  Black  Sea  po\s 

"5)  Turkey  and  the  Soviet  Union,  as  the  po\ 
most  interested  and  capable  of  guaranteeing  i 
dom  to  commercial  navigation  and  security  in 
Straits,  shall  organize  joint  means  of  defens 
the  Straits  for  the  prevention  of  the  utilizatio: 
the  Straits  by  other  countries  for  aims  hostil 
the  Black  Sea  Powers." 

The  first  three  of  these  principles  were 
general  agreement  with  the  first  three  princi 
of  the  note  of  the  United  States  Governmen 
November  2, 1945.  Points  4  and  5,  however,  ca 
for  the  establishment  of  a  new  regime  of 
Straits  by  the  Black  Sea  powers  and  the  deve 
ment  of  a  joint  Turco-Soviet  system  of  def 
for  the  Straits,  on  the  ground  that  the  Black 
powers  were  primarily  concerned  and  that  < 
a  joint  defense  system  could  offer  genuine  secu 
to  the  countries  of  the  Black  Sea. 
The  American  Note,  August  19, 1946 

The  United  States  replied  to  the  Soviet  not 
August  19,  194G,16  substantially  reiterating  its 
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tion  of  November  2,  1945  and  expressing  the 
!n>w  that  the  establishment  of  a  regime  of  the 
hjraits  was  not  the  exclusive  concern  of  the  Black 

i  powers — a  view  which  American  representa- 
afees  had  set  forth  vigorously  at  the  Lausanne 

lference  in  December  1922.  The  United  States 
I  e  further  declared  that  Turkey  should  remain 
"  marily  responsible  for  the  defense  of  the  Straits 
t  1  stated  that  if  this  region  became  the  object 
I  i  threat  or  an  attack  on  the  part  of  an  aggressor, 
^resulting  situation  "would  constitute  a  threat 
^international  security  and  would  clearly  be  a 
fitter  for  action  on  the  part  of  the  Security  Coun- 
lof  the  United  Nations".  The  American  note 
i>  declared  its  position  that  "the  regime  of  the 
f('aits  should  be  brought  into  appropriate  re- 
jionship  with  the  United  Nations  and  should 
Action  in  a  manner  entirely  consistent  with  the 
laciples  and  aims  of  the  United  Nations".  In 
Delusion  the  United  States  reaffirmed  its  willing- 
£5  to  participate  in  a  conference  for  the  revision 
f  he  Montreux  Convention. 

I'  British  Note,  August  21, 191$ 

l'he  British  note  of  August  21,  1946  expressed 

]i,vs  similar  to  those  of  the  United  States.     In 

macular,  the  British  note  pointed  out : 

»  hat  it  has  for  long  been  internationally  recog- 

i  d  that  the  regime  of  the  Straits  is  the  concern 

i  ther  States  besides  the  Black  Sea  powers.    His 

testy 's  Government  cannot,  therefore,  agree 

»i  the  Soviet  view  that  the  future  regime  should 

*ie  concern  of  the  Black  Sea  powers  and  Turkey 

Ice. 

Is  regards  the  fifth  proposal  that  Turkey  and 
i< Soviet  Union  should  organize  the  defense  of 
i< Straits  by  joint  means  His  Majesty's  Govern - 
m  consider  that  Turkey,  as  the  territorial  power 
Merned,  should  continue  to  be  responsible  for 
J  rise  and  control  of  the  Straits." 

f>  Turkish  Note,  August  22, 191,6 

-ie  Turkish  Government  replied  to  the  Soviet 
»<  on  August  22,  1946  in  a  very  detailed  state- 
b|,17  indicating  that  it  had  examined  the  Soviet 
Of' ion  "with  all  the  more  attention"  since  the 
n  inational  importance"  of  the  question  of  the 
Kits  was  "only  surpassed  by  the  vital  interest" 
hjh  it  represented  "from  the  Turkish  national 
wjt  of  view".  After  repeating  the  thesis  ad- 
ujed  in  the  Soviet  note  of  August  7,  the  Turkish 
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note  gave  a  detailed  answer  as  to  the  charges  con- 
cerning the  passage  of  Axis  vessels  through  the 
Straits,  as  follows : 18 

1.  The  motor-vessel  Seefalke,  of  37  tons,  flying 
the  German  commercial  flag  and  not  listed  in  the 
record  of  war  fleets,  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Dardanelles  on  July  6,  1941,  requesting  passage 
to  go  to  Constanza.  Since  the  vessel  had  none  of 
the  characteristics  of  warships  listed  in  annex  II 
of  the  Montreux  Convention,  it  was  authorized  to 
pass  through  the  Straits. 

2.  The  Italian  vessel  Tarvisio  passed  the  Straits 
in  June  1941  as  a  commercial  vessel.  The  passage 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Turkish  For- 
eign Ministry  as  fraudulent  since  the  vessel  had 
been  listed  as  an  auxiliary  warship.  Italy  ex- 
plained, however,  that  it  had  been  removed  from 
this  list.  Nevertheless  the  Turkish  Government 
ordered  that  passage  be  stopped  on  the  next  at- 
tempt of  the  Tarvisio.  When  it  appeared  on 
August  9,  1941  at  the  Dardanelles  passage  was 
refused.  After  remaining  at  Canakkale  for  25 
days  with  its  radio  apparatus  sealed,  the  Tarvisio 
turned  back  into  the  Mediterranean  on  September 
2,  1941.  The  Ambassador  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
on  August  25, 1941,  expressed  his  gratitude  for  the 
decision  of  the  Turkish  Government  in  this  case 
and  "confirmed  that  his  government  fully  shared 
the  Turkish  point  of  view  as  regards  the  admis- 
sibility of  the  right  to  change  auxiliary  war  vessels 
into  commercial  vessels." 

3.  During  November  and  December  1942  no 
German  merchant  vessels  passed  the  Straits  to- 
ward the  Black  Sea.  From  January  1,  1943  to 
January  1,  1944  only  10  German  merchant  ships, 
displacing  in  all  19,476  tons,  passed  through  the 
Straits  into  the  Black  Sea. 

"  Among  other  places,  the  Turkish  note  of  Aug.  22  was 
published  in  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  23,  1946. 

18  See  also  Cemil  Bilsel,  "International  Law  in  Turkey," 
American  Journal  of  International  Law,  October  1944, 
vol.  xxxviii,  no.  4,  pp.  553-556.  Ahmed  Siikrii  Esmer,  "The 
Straits :  Crux  of  World  Politics,"  Foreign  Affairs,  January 
1947,  vol.  xxv,  no.  2,  pp.  290-302.  It  may  also  be  noted 
that  at  this  time  the  Soviet  Government  published  a 
series  of  captured  German  documents  bearing  on 
Turkey,  a  review  of  which  appeared  in  Pravda, 
Aug.  11,  1946,  and  in  the  New  Times,  Aug.  15, 
1946,  no.  16,  pp.  26-30.  The  full  publication  consisting 
of  36  documents  is:  Arkhivnoe  Vpravlenie  Ministerstva 
Inostrannikh  Diel  Soiuza  SSR.  Dokumenti  Ministerstva 
Inostrannikh  Diel  Oermanii.  Vipusk  II.  Oermanskaia  Po- 
litika  v.  Turtsii  (1941-1943).    OGIZ— Gospolitizdat.  1946. 
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4.  Ships  of  the  Ems  type  each  displaced  less 
than  100  tons,  were  not  armed,  had  freight  holds, 
and  carried  wood,  coal  or  fodder.  Ships  of  the 
Kriegstransport  type  had  the  character  of  mer- 
chant ships,  were  not  represented  in  the  list  of 
German  auxiliary  warships,  and  could  not  be  in- 
cluded in  any  of  the  categories  of  annex  II  of 
the  convention.  When  the  British  Embassy  in- 
formed the  Turkish  Foreign  Ministry  that  the 
Kriegstransport  type  were  in  the  service  of  the 
German  navy,  passage  was  refused.19 

Although  the  Turkish  Government  could  not 
accept  the  Soviet  charges  concerning  its  alleged 
conduct  during  the  war,  it  was  prepared  to  admit 
that  the  definitions  of  warships  in  annex  II  of 
the  Montreux  Convention  and  provisions  "by- 
passed by  events  and  weakened  by  experience, 
need  to  be  adapted  to  technical  progress  and  pres- 
ent conditions".  It  was,  indeed,  prepared  for  a 
revision  of  the  Montreux  Convention  through  an 
international  conference  including  the  signatories 
and  the  United  States  of  America. 

But  the  Turkish  Government  was  unable  to 
accept  point  4  of  the  Soviet  note  of  August  7, 
which  called  for  the  establishment  of  a  regime  of 
the  Straits  by  Turkey  and  the  other  Black  Sea 
powers.  Nor  could  the  Turkish  Government  ac- 
cept point  5  as  to  the  setting  up  of  a  joint  Turco- 
Soviet  system  of  defense  for  the  Straits.  From 
the  Turkish  point  of  view,  the  Soviet  proposal  was 
"not  compatible  with  the  inalienable  rights  of 
sovereignty  of  Turkey  nor  with  its  security,  which 
brooks  no  restriction".  Moreover,  it  was  felt  that 
from  the  international  point  of  view,  the  Soviet 
proposal  raised  the  "gravest  objections".  In  the 
Turkish  view,  the  surest  guaranty  for  the  security 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  Black  Sea  lay  "not  in  the 
search  for  a  privileged  strategic  position  in  the 
Straits,  a  position  incompatible  with  the  dignity 
and  sovereign  rights  of  an  independent  country, 
but  in  the  restoration  of  friendly  and  trusting  rela- 
tions with  a  strong  Turkey,"  determined  to  in- 
augurate the  happy  era  of  friendly  relations,  "but 
whose  efforts  in  this  direction  must  be  seconded 


19  For  Mr.  Eden's  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
this  subject  see  Parliamentary  Debates.  House  of  Com- 
mons. Official  Report.  Vol.  400,  no.  90,  June  14, 1944,  cols. 
1986-88. 

20  For  texts  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  3, 1946,  p.  791. 

21  For  details  as  to  the  Ooeoen  and  Breslau  see  Foreign 
Relations,  1914,  Supp.,  pp.  62,  passim. 
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by  an  equal  good  will  coming  from  its  nortt 
neighbor."     The  Turkish  Government  also 
that  the  security  of  each  country  was  under 
guaranty  of  the  United  Nations,  of  which  t 
Turkey  and  the  U.S.S.R.  were  members. 

The  Soviet  Note,  September  ££,  1946 

The  Soviet  Government  answered  the  Turl 
note  on  September  24,  1946,  substantially  rei 
ating  the  position  taken  in  the  Soviet  staten 
of  August  7,  1946.  The  second  note  repeated 
charges  of  violations  of  the  Montreux  Conven 
during  the  recent  war.  It  took  account  of 
Turkish  acceptance  of  the  first  three  principles 
forth  in  the  August  7  note  concerning  comma 
freedom  in  the  Straits,  opening  of  the  Strait 
the  warships  of  Black  Sea  powers,  and  closur 
warships  of  non-riparian  powers  "except  in  c 
especially  provided  for".  These  principles  ; 
been  enunciated  in  the  American  note  of  Novell 
2, 1945. 

In  view  of  the  Turkish  objections,  the  Sc 
note  discussed  points  4  and  5,  involving  the  es, 
lishment  of  a  regime  of  the  Straits  by  the  B 
Sea  powers  and  Turkey  and  the  setting  up 
joint  Turco-Soviet  system  of  defense  forj 
Straits,  at  some  length.  In  the  opinion  of  the: 
viet  Government,  since  the  Straits  led  into! 
closed  Black  Sea  and  differed,  therefore,  i 
world  seaways  like  Gibraltar  or  the  Suez  Ca 
it  was  necessary  that  a  regime  of  the  Strait?  w] 
would  above  all  meet  the  special  situation  and 
security  of  Turkey,  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  and  the  o 
Black  Sea  powers  should  be  established, 
note  indicated  that  Turkey  had  accepted  the  p 
ciple  of  the  elaboration  of  a  regime  of  the  Sti 
by  Turkey  and  the  Black  Sea  powers  in  the  tres 
of  Moscow  (March  16,  1921)  and  Kars  (Oct 
13,  1921)  and  in  the  Turco-Ukrainian  agreen 
of  January  2,  1922.20 

The  Soviet  Government  also  elaborated  on 
theme  of  joint  Turco-Soviet  defense  of  the  Str 
pointing,  among  other  things,  to  the  passage  oi 
German  cruisers  Goeben  and  Breslau  in  An, 
1914  through  the  Straits  as  well  as  to  alleged  i 
dents  during  World  War  II.21  The  fact  that 
Soviet  Union  had  a  shoreline  of  some  1,100  n 
along  the  Black  Sea  which  gave  access  to  impor 
regions  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  was  also  cited  as  a  rei 
for  direct  participation  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
defense  of  the  Turkish  Straits.   In  the  Soviet  v 
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nly  a  joint  system  of  defense  could  offer  genuine 

:curity  to  all  parties  directly  concerned,  namely 

"urkey  and  the  Black  Sea  states. 

The  Soviet  Government  also  expressed  the  view 

mt  its  position  as  to  joint  defense  was  entirely 

...  msonant  with  the  principles  of  the  Charter  of 

ie  United  Nations  since  the  proposal  was  intended 

J  serve  not  only  the  general  interests  of  interna- 

onal  commerce  but  to  create  the  conditions  for 

ie  maintenance  of  the  security  of  the  powers  of 

e  Black  Sea  and  to  contribute  to  the  consolida- 

an  of  the  general  peace. 

Finally,  the  Soviet  note  stated  the  Soviet  view, 
I  the  light  of  the  Potsdam  Conference,  that  the 
iontreux  Convention  should  be  revised  to  meet 
lesent  conditions  and  that  the  calling  of  a  con- 
Jrence  for  this  purpose  should  be  preceded  by  a 
(scussion  of  the  question  through  direct  pour- 
friers  between  governments. 

(tie  American  Note  of  October  9, 194.6 

Although  the  Soviet  note  of  September  24  was 
tt  addressed  to  the  United  States,  the  American 
(•vernment  again  expressed  its  views  in  a  note  of 
C  tober  9,  1946,22  reiterating  its  earlier  position, 
e  oressed  on  November  2,  1945  and  August  19, 
116.  The  United  States  Government  recalled— 
"tat  in  the  Protocol  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Itsdam  Conference,  signed  by  the  U.S.S.K., 
fceat  Britain  and  the  United  States,  the  three 
Gvernments  recognized  that  the  Convention  on 
U>  Straits  concluded  at  Montreux  should  be  re- 
v  ed  as  failing  to  meet  present-day  conditions.  It 
K5  further  agreed  in  the  Protocol  that  as  the  next 
I?  the  matter  should  be  the  subject  of  direct  con- 
izations between  each  of  the  three  Governments 
Ul  the  Turkish  Government." 

£i  American  Government  understood  that  the 
*  ee  governments,  in  agreement  with  each  other 
I  o  the  desirability  of  revision  of  the  Montreux 
Invention,  "mutally  recognized  that  all  three 
I .  Tories  of  the  Protocol  have  an  interest  in  the 
■me  of  the  Straits  and  in  any  changes  which 
|:ht  be  made  in  that  regime".  Although  the 
1  ted  States,  in  its  note  of  August  19,  1946,  had 
n  cated  that  the  regime  of  the  Straits  was  a  mat- 
'  <>!'  concern  not  only  to  the  Black  Sea  powers 
njto  other  powers,  including  the  United  States, 
1 Soviet  Government  had  reiterated  its  position 
I  o  the  establishment  of  a  new  regime  of  the 
'oucrry  26,   1947 
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Straits  by  the  Black  Sea  powers  in  the  Soviet  note 
of  September  24. 

The  American  Government  did  not  believe  the 
Potsdam  agreement  contemplated  that  the  "direct 
conversations"  envisaged  in  the  protocol  "should 
have  the  effect  of  prejudicing  the  participation  of 
the  other  two  signatory  powers  in  the  revision 
of  the  regime  of  the  Straits".  On  the  contrary, 
the  United  States  considered  that  the  Potsdam 
agreement  "definitely  contemplated  only  an  ex- 
change of  views  with  the  Turkish  Government  as 
a  useful  preliminary  to  a  conference  of  all  the  in- 
terested powers,  including  the  United  States,  to 
consider  the  revision  of  the  Montreux  Conven- 
tion". Finally,  the  United  States  reiterated  its 
view  that  "the  Government  of  Turkey  should  con- 
tinue to  be  primarily  responsible  for  the  defense  of 
the  Straits  and  that  should  the  Straits  become  the 
object  of  attack  or  threat  of  attack  by  an  aggressor, 
the  resulting  situation  would  be  a  matter  for  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations". 

The  British  Note  of  October  9, 1946 

The  British  Government  replied  to  the  Soviet 
Government  on  the  same  day,  October  9.  Like 
the  American  Government,  Great  Britain  indi- 
cated that  the  Potsdam  agreement  "laid  it  down 
that  as  the  next  step"  the  problem  of  revision  of 
the  Montreux  Convention  should  be  "the  subject 
of  direct  conversations  between  each  of  the  three 
Governments  and  the  Turkish  Government". 
In  addition,  however,  the  British  Government 
stressed  that  the  "next  step"  had  already  been 
completed  "by  the  exchange  of  views  which  have 
now  taken  place  between  these  Governments".  It, 
therefore,  saw  "no  need  for  or  purpose  in  continu- 
ing direct  correspondence  on  the  subject".  Al- 
though the  British  attitude  towards  points  4  and 
5  of  the  Soviet  note  of  August  7  remained  as  the 
Foreign  Office  had  stated  it  on  August  21,  Great 
Britain  was  ready  to  attend  a  conference  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  United  States,  the  United  King- 
dom, France,  and  all  other  signatories  of  the 
Montreux  Convention,  with  the  exception  of  Ja- 
pan, "to  consider  a  revision  of  that  Convention". 

The  Turkish  Note  of  October  18,  1946 

In  its  note  of  October  18, 1946  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment reaffirmed  its  earlier  position,  once  more 


!  Bulletin  of  Oct.  20,  1946,  p.  722. 
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replying  point  by  point  to  the  Soviet  charges  of 
misconduct  during  the  recent  war.  The  note  re- 
iterated certain  difficulties  in  the  technical  distinc- 
tions of  annex  II  of  the  Montreux  Convention  be- 
tween warships  and  commercial  vessels.  The  note 
stressed,  however,  that  the  "real  threat  to  the 
security  of  the  Soviet  Black  Sea  shores  came  from 
the  occupation  of  a  large  part  of  the  shore  of  that 
Sea  by  the  German  Armies,  from  the  German 
possession  of  the  Rumanian  and  Bulgarian  fleets 
and  from  the  presence  of  German  and  Italian 
ships  sent  to  the  Black  Sea  ports  by  rail  or  through 
the  Danube."  The  Turkish  Government  believed, 
however,  that  the  Montreux  Convention  required 
revision.  In  the  first  place,  annex  II,  which  de- 
fined warships,  required  technical  revision.  More- 
over, the  provisions  of  the  Montreux  Convention 
relative  to  the  League  of  Nations  would  have  to 
give  way  to  the  system  established  by  the  United 
Nations,  "in  its  task  of  preserving  the  peace  of 
the  world".  Finally,  Japan  should  be  removed 
from  the  list  of  contracting  parties,  and  the  United 
States  should  become  a  signatory  of  the  revised 
convention.  It  was  within  this  framework  that  the 
Turkish  Government  envisaged  an  eventual  revi- 
sion of  the  Montreux  Convention  and  was  willing 
to  be  represented  at  a  conference  for  revision  of 
the  convention.  It  would,  therefore,  make  no  dif- 
ficulty concerning  such  a  conference.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Turkish  Government  could  not  admit 
"unfounded  complaints  tending  to  justify  this  re- 
vision on  the  basis  of  an  alleged  responsibility  on 
its  part,  born  of  pretended  violations  of  the  re- 
gime of  the  Straits  in  the  course  of  the  Second 
World  War". 

Once  more,  the  Turkish  Government  took  special 
note  of  the  Soviet  contention  that  the  regime  of 
the  Straits  should  be  elaborated  by  Turkey  and  the 
Black  Sea  powers,  in  view  of  their  special  interests 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  in  the  Soviet  view,  the 
Black  Sea  was  a  "closed  sea".  In  reply  the  Turkish 
Government  pointed  out  that  the  Montreux 
Convention  had  already  established  "a  preferen- 
tial regime  in  favor  of  the  riverain  Powers".  But 
it  was  unable  to  accept  the  Soviet  reasoning  based 
on  the  1921-1922  treaties  or  the  argument  as  to  the 
"closed  sea".  Moreover,  it  pointed  out  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  Montreux  Convention  revision 
could  take  place  "in  an  international  conference 
uniting  the  contracting  States  and  in  accordance 
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with  a  procedure  foreseen  by  the  text  of  the 
vention  itself". 

The  Turkish  Government  agreed  with  the  Sov 
Government  that  the  Montreux  Convention  w< 
further  than  the  Lausanne  Convention  of  t 
Straits  and  established  "a  sharply-defined  syst( 
of  preference"  for  the  benefit  of  the  Black  S 
powers.  Nevertheless,  it  was  also  clear  to  tj 
Turkish  Government  that  the  three  principles  i 
revision  of  the  convention  proposed  by  the  Unit 
States,  supported  by  Great  Britain,  Turkey,  a 
the  Soviet  Union  offered  the  possibility  "of  givi 
greater  satisfaction  to  the  Soviet  desiderata". 

Likewise,  the  Turkish  Government  could  not  i 
cept  point  5  as  to  the  establishment  of  a  joi 
Turco-Soviet  system  for  defense  of  the  Strai 
which  it  continued  to  regard  "as  incompatible  wi 
the  sovereignty  and  the  security  of  Turkey,  wit 
out  previously  having  examined  the  concrete  st 
gestions  of  the  Soviet  Government  on  this  subjec: 
The  question  had  been  discussed  in  the  Saracog 
Molotov  discussions  in  September  and  Octot 
1939.  Acceptance  by  Turkey  of  a  joint  syst] 
of  defense  of  the  Straits  "would  mean  no  less  tb. 
the  sharing  of  her  sovereignty  with  a  forei 
power".  Turkey  was  anxious  for  friendship  w 
the  Soviet  Union,  however,  and  it  urged  stress 
the  United  Nations  as  the  hope  for  the  securi 
and  peace  of  all  nations. 

Belying  on  the  explanations  of  its  attitude,  t 
Turkish  Government  was  convinced  that  it  h 
established  tangible  proof  of  its  good-will  and 
its  spirit  of  conciliation  in  agreeing  to  participf 
in  a  conference  for  revision  of  the  Montreux  Cc 
vention.  It  appealed  to  the  Soviet  Governing 
to  study,  in  its  turn,  the  reflections  which  t 
Turkish  proposals  might  evoke,  with  the  sa) 
good- will  and  objectivity.  The  Turkish  Govei 
ment  felt  that  the  direct  conversations  conte 
plated  by  the  Potsdam  Conference  had  been  fil 
filled,  and  doubted  the  usefulness  and  advisabili 
of  continuing  to  follow  the  same  procedure  as* 
exchange  of  views  by  correspondence.  It  the:* 
fore  declared  its  readiness  to  attend  a  confereri 
for  revision  of  the  Straits  convention  at  whi 
representatives  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Unit 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  France,  and  the  sigi 
tories  of  the  Montreux  Convention,  with  the  ( 
ception  of  Japan,  would  attend. 
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cojf.  Toward  the  End  of  the  Great  Debate 

By  the  fall  of  1946  the  great  debate  over  the 
viuestion  of  the  Turkish  Straits,  in  which  the 
united  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Great  Britain, 
t:id  Turkey  had  outlined  their  fundamental  posi- 
ton  concerning  the  problem,  appeared  to  be  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  There  was  no  indication,  however, 
II  at  the  argument  was  really  over, 
f  On  October  22,  1946,23  Mr.  Bevin  summarized 
ii«e  British  position  as  it  stood  after  the  exchange 
u  notes  which  had  taken  place  since  August  7." 
iviJe  advised  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  Potsdam 
[  i  reement,  adding  that  he  thought  "there  should 
jtk  a  discussion  between  the  great  powers  and 
jciirkey,  in  order  to  consider  a  revision  of  the 
raJbntreux  Convention".  The  basic  British  posi- 
j»n  was  more  or  less  as  follows,  according  to  the 
iitish  Foreign  Minister : 

:  'At  the  various  international  conferences  during 

j^  last  three  or  four  years,  and  in  their  latest  cor- 

,,/jpondence  with  the  Turkish  Government,  the 

iviet  Government  have  made  it  clear  that  they 

Is  anxious  to  obtain  a  base  in  the  Straits,  which 

|uld  ensure,  in  effect,  that  the  control  of  this 

Jterway  would  rest  in  the  hands  of  the  Soviet 

lion  and  not  in  the  hands  of  the  territorial  Power 

it st  clearly  concerned.  His  Majesty's  Government 

'"lire  made  it  clear  that  in  their  view,  if  this  were 

topted,  it  would  involve  an  unwarrantable  inter- 

!<ence  with  the  sovereignty  of  Turkey,  and  the 

"■■met  of  it  would  be  to  put  her  really  under  foreign 

i'nination,  and  would  also  represent  an  improper 

Inference  with  the  rights  of  other  Powers  con- 

I  led.    During  the  last  two  months,  the  Soviet 

Srrernment  have  placed  their  views  publicly  on 

«,)rd  in  two  Notes  to  the  Turkish  Government, 

rich  have  received  wide  publicity.    I  repeat  that 

3  Majesty's  Government  do  not  dispute  that  the 

fi;ting  Convention  requires  modification  in  cer- 

i  respects  to  bring  it  into  accord  with  present 

■  conditions.     For  instance,  at  present  Japan 

I  ne  of  the  signatories.    The  Convention  itself 

Cjains  a  number  of  references  to  the  League  of 

N«ions  and  the  definition  of  warships  given  in  an 

mj?x  to  the  Convention  is  clearly  out  of  date.    We 

•bed  at  Potsdam  with  the  United  States  and  the 

r»iet  Government  that  as  a  next  step  matters 

parliamentary  Debates  (Hansard).  House  of  Com- 
»«*.  Official  Report.  Vol.  427,  no.  201,  Oct.  22,  1946, 
01}  1500-1502. 
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should  be  the  subject  of  direct  conversations  be- 
tween each  of  the  three  governments  concerned, 
and  the  Turkish  Government.  But,  while  recog- 
nising that  revision  is  necessary,  His  Majesty's 
Government  are  very  anxious  to  keep  the  inter- 
national aspect  of  this  waterway  always  in  view." 

Mr.  Bevin  took  note  of  the  Soviet  charges  that  the 
Montreux  Convention  had  not  prevented  enemy 
powers  "from  using  the  Straits  for  hostile  pur- 
poses against  the  Soviet  Union,  and  other  Allied 
States".   The  British  Government,  although  it  had 
had  "some  difference  of  opinion  with  the  Turkish 
Government  about  the  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
vention, held  that,  on  the  whole,  its  terms  had 
been  conscientiously  observed".    The  British  Gov- 
ernment was  unable  to  accept  the  position  that  the 
regime  of  the  Straits  should  be  reserved  to  the 
Black  Sea  powers  alone  and  that  Turkey  and  the 
Soviet  Union  should  jointly  organize  the  defense 
of  the  Straits.    Against  this  view,  Great  Britain 
had  pointed  out  the  international  character  of  the 
Straits  and  had  declared  that  the  proposal  for  a 
joint  Turco-Soviet  system  of  defense  "was  not  ac- 
ceptable".     As    the    territorial    power,    Turkey 
"should  continue  to  be  responsible  for  the  defence 
and  control  of  the  Straits".   This  view  was  similar 
to  that  of  the  United  States.    Mr.  Bevin  now  felt, 
in  view  of  the  exchange  of  notes,  in  which  the 
powers  had  outlined  their  basic  positions,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Potsdam  Agreement,  "any  fur- 
ther  discussions   should     .     .     .    take   place    at 
an  international  conference"  for  the  revision  of 
the  Montreux  Convention.    If  such  a  conference 
were  called,  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
France,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  all  the  other  sig- 
natories of  the  Montreux  Convention,  other  than 
Japan,  Great  Britain  would  be  glad  to  join,  "and 
to  strive  hard   for  an  agreed  solution  of  this 
difficult  problem".     A   solution  of  the  problem 
should  take  into  account  "the  legitimate  interests 
of  Turkey  and  the  Soviet  Union",  with  both  of 
which  Great  Britain  had  treaties  of  alliance.    But 
any  solution  should  "respect  the  sovereignty  of 
Turkey  and  the  interest  of  other  Powers  concerned 
outside  the  Black  Sea".    The  British  Foreign  Min- 
ister believed  that  if  the  case  were  "not  pushed  uni- 
laterally, and  is  dealt  with  on  an  international 
basis,"  a  solution  would  be  found.    Matters  had, 
nevertheless,  been  made  much  more  awkward  by 
"the  war  of  nerves"  which  had  been  carried  on, 
(Continued  on  page  167) 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS 


Report  on  United  States  Participation  in  World  Ban 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  section  4  (b)  (5)  of  the  Bret- 
ton  Woods  Agreements  Act,  there  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  report  by  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  International  Monetary  and  Financial  Prob- 
lems with  respect  to  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  and  in  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  to  October  31, 1946. 

Harry  S.  Truman 
The  White  House, 
January  13, 1947. 


EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  REPORT 

III.    Payments  Made  by  the  United  States  to  the 
Fund  and  the  Bank 

In  accordance  with  the  articles  of  agreement  of 
the  fund,  each  government  signing  the  agreement 
paid  one  one-hundredth  of  1  percent  of  its  total 
subscription  to  the  fund  in  gold  or  United  States 
dollars.  These  payments  were  held  in  a  special 
deposit  account  in  the  Treasury  until  the  inaug- 
ural meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
fund,  and  on  March  29, 1946,  they  were  transferred 
to  the  fund.  The  fund  has  received  a  total  of 
$737,250  from  these  payments  by  members.  The 
United  States  paid  $275,000  to  the  fund  under  this 
clause. 

The  balance  of  the  subscription  of  the  United 
States  to  the  fund  will  be  paid  in  accordance  with 
article  III,  section  3,  and  article  XX,  section  4  (c) , 
of  the  agreement,  which  provide  for  full  payment 

1  H.  Doc.  53,  80th  Cong. 
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on  or  before  the  date  when  the  fund  begins 
change  transactions.     Funds  for  this  purpose  h.A 
already  been  provided  by  section  7  of  the  Bret! 
Woods  Agreements  Act.     In  accordance  with  <J 
tion  7  (c)  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  li 
the  United  States  intends  to  exercise  its  opt; 
under  article  III,  section  5,  of  the  fund  agreem< 
to    deliver    special    nonnegotiable,    non-inter* 
bearing  notes  of  the  United  States  payable 
demand  in  exchange  for  dollars  not  needed  by 
fund  for  its  operations. 

The  articles  of  agreement  of  the  bank  (art.  1 
sec.  2  (d))  require  the  payment  of  one  one-h 
dredth  of  1  percent  of  the  capital  subscription 
each  member  country  at  the  time  of  signature 
the  articles.  These  payments  were  treated  in 
same  way  as  the  initial  payments  to  the  fund  no 
above.  Accordingly,  the  United  States  paid 
bank  $317,500  under  this  clause.  Total  payme 
by  all  member  countries  aggregated  $767,000. 

Under  article  II,  sections  7  and  8,  the  bala: 
of  2  percent  of  the  capital  subscription  beca 
payable  within  60  days  after  the  bank  began 
erations — i.  e.,  on  or  before  August  24,  1946.    I| 
United  States  accordingly  paid  an  additional  $(• 
182,500  to  the  bank  on  June  28,  1946.    The  ba:| 
in  accordance  with  article  II,  sections  5,  7,  and, 
called  for  an  additional  3  percent  ($95,250,0( 
as  of  June  25,  1946,  payable  on  or  before  Nove 
ber  25,  1946.    This  call  was  likewise  paid  on  Jt 
28, 1946.   The  total  paid  to  the  bank  by  the  Unit 
States  as  of  October  31,  1946,  amounted,  the 
fore,  to  $158,750,000. 

As  of  September  25, 1946,  the  bank  called  an  a 
ditional  5  percent  of  the  capital  subscription 
all  members  payable  by  November  25,  1946,  a 
it  has  also  given  notice  that  it  intends  to  make  fr 
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dditional  calls  of  5  percent  each,  payable  by  Feb- 
aary  25,  1947,  and  May  26,  1947,  respectively, 
he  United  States  payment  on  each  of  these  calls 
ill  be  $158,750,000,  so  that  a  total  of  $635,000,000 
ill  be  paid  in  on  capital  subscription  by  the 
nited  States.  The  remainder  of  the  United 
tates  subscription  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  bank 
ill  not  be  called  unless  funds  are  needed  to  make 
tyments  to  investors  to  meet  obligations  of  the 

inl-nk. 
In  accordance  with  the  Bretton  Woods  Agree- 
ents  Act,  the  United  States  will  exercise  its  op- 
>n  to  deliver  nonnegotiable,  non-interest-bear- 
g  demand  notes  in  exchange  for  dollars  not 
eded  in  the  bank's  operations,  as  provided  in 

l3»ticle  V,  section  12,  of  the  bank  agreement. 

hi. 

■et»  Principal  Actions  of  the  Bank  and  Fund 

!lhe  Executive  Directors  fixed  June  25,  1946,  as 
s  date  upon  which  the  bank  would  formally  be- 
i  operations  and  called  for  the  balance  of  the 
tial  2  percent  of  the  capital  subscription.    Mr. 
gene  Meyer  (United  States)  was  elected  Presi- 
jit  and  took  office  on  June  18,  1946. 
The  Executive  Directors  of  the  fund  at  their 
Jt  meeting  on  May  6,  1946,  elected  Mr.  Camille 
I  tt  (Belgium)  as  Managing  Director.    On  Sep- 
ifl  jiber  12,  1946,  the  fund  announced  that  "it  will 
I  rtly  be  in  a  position  to  begin  exchange  trans- 
io   ons"  (art.  XX,  sec.  4)  and  requested  the  mem- 
n  p  to  communicate  the  par  values  of  their  cur- 
^  pies.    The  fund  may  begin  exchange  transac- 
'  lis  after  the  exchange  parities  have  been  agreed 
!i  the  fund  by  members  having  an  aggregate 
,t  least  65  percent  of  the  quotas  established  at 
Jtton  Woods. 

Admission  of  members 

he  United  States  has  favored  the  early  admis- 
to  membership  in  the  bank  and  fund  of  all 
:e-loving  nations.    The  United  States  Govern- 
t  supported  the  extension  until  December  31, 
;,  of  the  period  of  time  during  which  countries 
esented  at  Bretton  Woods  might  accept  mem- 
hip  in  these  institutions  on  the  same  terms  as 
original  signatories.     During  the  Savannah 
fjing,  or  shortly  thereafter,  five  members  joined 
0!  the  fund  and  the  bank,  viz,  Cuba,  Denmark, 
jjragua,  Panama,  and  El  Salvador.    The  ex- 
»lon  still  applies  to  Australia,  Haiti,  Liberia, 
*  Zealand,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Ee- 
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publics  and  Venezuela.  Colombia  joined  the  fund 
but  not  the  bank  and  is  also  eligible  under  this  ex- 
tension to  join  the  bank. 

The  United  States  has  also  supported  the  ad- 
mission of  new  members,  and  at  the  first  annual 
meeting  of  the  Boards  of  Governors  in  Washing- 
ton applications  were  accepted  from  Italy,  Leb- 
anon, Syria,  and  Turkey.  Quotas  in  the  fund  for 
the  new  members  were  fixed  at  this  time  (Italy, 
180  million  dollars;  Lebanon,  4.5  million  dollars; 
Syria,  6.5  million  dollars;  and  Turkey,  43  million 
dollars).  Subscriptions  to  the  capital  stock  of 
the  bank  are  in  the  same  amount  as  the  fund  quota 
for  each  country. 

B.  Revisions  of  quotas  and  subscriptions 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  fund,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  United  States,  voted  during 
the  Washington  meeting  to  increase  the  quota  of 
France  in  the  fund  from  450  million  dollars  to  525 
million  dollars,  and  of  Paraguay  from  2  million 
dollars  to  3.5  million  dollars,  conditional  upon  ap- 
plication for  proportionate  increases  in  their  sub- 
scriptions to  the  bank.  The  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  bank  approved  increases  in  the  bank  sub- 
scription of  France  to  525  million  dollars  and  of 
Paraguay  to  1.4  million  dollars. 

G.  Functions  and  remuneration  of  the  executive 
directors 

The  United  States  has  favored  a  broad  delega- 
tion of  powers  to  the  Boards  of  Executive  Direc- 
tors of  both  the  bank  and  the  fund  and  has  sup- 
ported the  principle  that  the  offices  of  Executive 
Directors  (and  their  alternates)  should  be  full- 
time  positions.  It  is  provided  in  the  bylaws  of  the 
bank  and  of  the  fund  that — 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  an  Executive  Director  and  his 
alternate  to  devote  all  the  time  and  attention  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  bank  [fund]  that  Its  interests  require,  and,  be- 
tween them,  to  be  continuously  available  at  the  principal 
office  of  the  bank  [fund]. 

The  Boards  of  Governors  of  the  bank  and  of  the 
fund  decided  to  fix  the  remuneration  of  Executive 
Directors  (and  their  alternates)  on  the  basis  of 
full-time  service,  but  where  a  director  or  alternate 
serves  only  on  a  part-time  basis  his  remuneration  is 
to  be  prorated  according  to  the  proportion  of  his 
time  devoted  to  the  institution. 

The  following  resolution  concerning  national 
taxes  on  salaries  and  allowances  was  passed  at  the 
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Savannah  meeting  by  the  Boards  of  Governors  of 
the  bank  and  the  fund. 

Appropriate  measures  for  the  elimination  or  equalization 
of  the  burden  of  national  taxes  upon  salaries  and  allow- 
ances paid  by  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  [International  Monetary  Fund]  are  in- 
dispensable to  the  achievement  of  equity  among  its  mem- 
bers and  equality  among  its  personnel — 

Therefore — 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  [International  Monetary 
Fund]  recommends  to  the  members  of  the  bank  [fund]  that 
necessary  action  be  taken  by  them  to  exempt  from  national 
taxation  salaries  and  allowances  paid  out  of  the  budget  of 
the  bank  [fund]  to  the  President  [Managing  Director],  the 
Executive  Directors  and  their  alternates  and  to  the  staff 
of  the  bank  [fund]. 

When  the  Congress  is  again  in  session,  the  Coun- 
cil will  give  consideration  to  the  problem  raised  by 
this  resolution  insofar  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, in  the  light  of  the  similar  problem  which 
has  arisen  in  the  case  of  American  citizens  em- 
ployed by  the  United  Nations  and  other  interna- 
tional bodies  of  which  the  United  States  is  a 
member. 

D.  Other  actions  of  the  bank  and  fiond 

The  articles  of  agreement  of  the  bank  and  of  the 
fund  provide  that  their  principal  offices  are  to  be 
located  in  the  country  with  the  largest  subscription 
and  quota,  respectively.  Since  these  institutions 
are  intergovernmental  bodies,  the  United  States 
delegation  favored  the  location  of  their  principal 
offices  in  Washington.  This  view  prevailed  at  the 
Savannah  Conference. 

The  United  States  representatives  have  shared  a 
substantial  identity  of  view  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  other  members  of  the  bank  and  the 
fund  on  many  other  matters  which  have  been 
considered. 

At  the  first  annual  meeting  the  Governors  of  the 
fund  also  adopted  a  resolution  on  silver  introduced 


1  Prepared  by  the  Division  of  International  Organiza- 
tion Affairs,  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs,  Department 
of  State. 

2  The  experts  were :  Mr.  Borsio  (U.  S.  S.  R.)  ;  Mr.  Brkish 
(Yugoslavia)  ;  Prof.  Cassin  (France)  ;  Dr.  Hsia  (China)  ; 
Mr.  Neogi  (India)  ;  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  (United  States). 
The  following  were  unable  to  attend :  Mr.  Berg  (Norway)  ; 
Mr.  Dehousse  (Belgium)  ;  and  Mr.  Haya  de  la  Torre 
(Peru). 
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by  the  Governor  for  Mexico.    The  conclusion 
this  resolution  is  as  follows : 

The  fund  shall  gather  whatever  material  is  avails 
and  obtainable  on  the  monetary  uses  of  silver ;  the  i 
function  of  silver  coins ;  risks  and  uncertainties  of 
monetary  uses ;  possibilities  of  cooperation  in  the  us< 
silver  for  monetary  purposes,  etc.  In  general,  the  f 
shall  gather  material,  statistical  or  otherwise,  which  c( 
be  useful  in  facilitating  discussions  on  the  subjecl 
an  international  conference  among  interested  men 
countries. 

The  Boards  of  Governors  decided  to  hold  tl 
next  annual  meetings  at  London  in  Septem 
1947.  Officers  were  elected  to  hold  office  until 
end  of  the  second  annual  meeting.  The  Gover 
for  the  United  Kingdom  was  elected  Chairir 
and  the  Governors  for  China,  France,  India,  i 
the  United  States  were  elected  Vice  Chairmen 
the  ensuing  year. 

First  Session  of  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights1 

The  first  session  of  the  Commission  on  Hun 
Rights  is  scheduled  to  convene  on  January 
1947  and  is  expected  to  last  two  weeks.  The  C< 
mission  was  established  by  the  United  Nati 
Economic  and  Social  Council  at  its  first  sess 
in  recognition  of  the  great  concern  with  which 
United  Nations  Charter  regards  "human  rig 
and  fundamental  freedoms"  (Articles  1  (3), 
(l,b),55  (6),  62  (2),  and  76  (6). 

In  April  1946,  a  nuclear  group  composed 
experts  from  six  countries 2  under  the  chairm 
ship  of  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  set  forth  pi 
ciples  which  might  guide  the  operations  of 
full  Commission.  As  amended  by  the  Econoi 
and  Social  Council  at  its  second  session  the  n 
important  of  these  principles  dealt  with  machin 
for  the  drafting  and  possible  implementation 
an  international  bill  of  rights  and  the  authori 
tion  of  subcommissions  on  freedom  of  inf ormat 
and  of  the  press,  protection  of  minorities,  and  J 
vention  of  discrimination.  At  its  forthcom 
meeting  the  full  Commission  of  18  memfc 
coining  from  Australia,  Belgium,  Byeloruss 
S.  S.  R.,  Chile,  China,  Egypt,  France,  Iran,  L 
anon,  Panama,  Philippine  Republic,  Ukrain 
S.  S.  R.,  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Un 
of    Soviet    Socialist    Republics,    Uruguay,   « 
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Jugoslavia  will  consider  these  proposals  in 
urther  detail.  In  addition  it  will  consider  mat- 
ire  such  as  communications  received  by  the 
United  Nations  Secretariat  dealing  with  alleged 
f  iolation  of  human  rights,  and  relations  with  other 
Organizations. 

1  Kecognition  of  human  rights  on  the  broad  scale 
}  nplied  in  the  United  Nations  Charter  is  regarded 
*  a  new  development  in  international  affairs.    No 
>unterpart  existed  in  the  League  of  Nations  Cov- 
liiant.    The  interest  of  United  Nations  members 
t  the  subject  was  recently  shown  in  the  General 
Itssembly  when  the  following  human  rights  ques- 
ts were  given  the  most  serious  attention:  (1) 
$cial  persecution  and  discrimination  (resolution 
foposed  by  Egypt) ;  (2)  alleged  discriminations 
i  Indians  in  South  Africa  (question  raised  by 
il  dia) ;  (3)  adoption  of  an  international  bill  of 
i'hts   (proposed  by  Panama) ;   (4)   declaration 
tat  genocide  is  an  international  crime  (resolution 
joposed  by  Cuba,  India,  and  Panama) ;  and  (5) 
Jternational  Conference  on  Freedom  of  Informa- 
frn  (proposed  by  the  Philippine  Republic) . 
»  Operating  in  a  field  where  precedents  are  few 
p|d  far  between,  and  under  the  eyes  of  a  world 
»iich  expects  definite  accomplishments,  the  task 
pthe  Commission  on  Human  Rights  is  one  of  the 
net  difficult  assigned  to  the  United  Nations. 

Appointment  of  Deputy  Director- 
General  of  UNESCO 

["he  Department  of  State  has  been  informed  by 

1  American  Embassy  in  Paris  that  Dr.  Walter 
■C.  Laves  has  been  appointed  Deputy  Director- 
j ieial  of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scien- 

•  and  Cultural  Organization.     The   appoint- 
«i  it  was  made  by  the  Standing  Committee  of  the 

2  'cutive  Board  of  UNESCO.  Dr.  Laves,  ad- 
n  istrative  consultant  on  international  affairs  in 
h  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  served  as  an  adviser  to 
h  American  Delegation  to  the  General  Confer- 
ty  to  UNESCO,  held  in  Paris  November  19-De- 
fciber  10,  1946. 
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Confirmations  of  U.S.  Representatives 
to  United  Nations 

The  Senate  on  January  13  confirmed  the  follow- 
ing nominations  of  representatives  of  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Nations  : 

Warren  R.  Austin,  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  United  Nations, 
with  the  rank  and  status  of  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary,  and  the  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  in  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Mark  Foster  Etheridge,  to  be  the  United  States 
representative  on  the  Commission  of  Investigation 
established  by  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  on  December  19, 1946  to  ascertain  the  facts 
relating  to  alleged  border  violations  along  the 
frontier  between  Greece  on  the  one  hand  and  Al- 
bania, Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  on  the  other. 

The  Senate  on  January  17  confirmed  the  nomi- 
nation of  Warren  R.  Austin  to  be  the  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  on  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Atomic  Energy. 

The  Senate  on  January  17  confirmed  the  follow- 
ing nominations  to  be  members  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations : 

Isador  Lubin  to  be  a  member  of  the  Economic  and 
Employment  Commission  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil for  a  term  of  4  years. 

Edward  F.  Bartelt  to  be  a  member  of  the  Fiscal  Com- 
mission of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  for  a  term  of  2  years. 

Mrs.  Anna  Eleanor  Roosevelt  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Human  Rights  Commission  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

Philip  M.  Hauser  to  be  a  member  of  the  Population 
Commission  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  for  a  term  of  2  years. 

Stuart  A.  Rice  to  be  a  member  of  the  Statistical  Com- 
mission of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  for  a  term  of  2  years. 

Miss  Dorothy  Kenyon  to  be  a  member  of  the  Commission 
on  Status  of  Women  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
of  the  United  Nations  for  a  term  of  3  years. 

Arthur  J.  Altmeyer  to  be  a  member  of  the  Social  Com- 
mission of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  for  a  term  of  2  years. 

George  P.  Baker  to  be  a  member  of  the  Transport  and 
Communications  Commission  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  for  a  term  of  4  years. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 

Calendar  of  Meetings x 


In  Session  as  of  January  19,  1947 

Far  Eastern  Commission 


United  Nations: 

Security  Council " 

Military  Staff  Committee 

Commission  on  Atomic  Energy 

UNRRA  -  Intergovernmental  Committee  on  Refugees   (IGCR) : 
Joint  Planning  Committee 

Telecommunications  Advisory  Committee 

Committee  To  Study  Relief  Data 


German  External  Property  Negotiations  (Safehaven) : 

With  Portugal 

With  Spain 


Inter- Allied  Trade  Board  for  Japan 

FAO:   Preparatory  Commission  To  Study  World  Food  Board  Pro- 
posals 

Inter-Allied  Reparation  Agency  (IARA) :    Meetings  on  Conflicting 
Custodial  Claims 

PICAO: 

Interim  Council 

Personnel  Licensing  Division 


Aeronautical  Maps  and  Charts  Division 

Twelfth  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference 

Second  Pan  American  Conference  on  Sanitary  Education 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers:  Meeting  of  Deputies  .    .    . 


International  Wheat  Council 


Scheduled  for  January-  March  1947 

United  Nations: 

Economic  and  Social  Council  (ECOSOC) 

Drafting    Committee    of    International    Trade    Organization, 
Preparatory  Committee. 

Economic  and  Employment  Commission 

Social  Commission 

Human  Rights  Commission 

Statistical  Commission 

Population  Commission 

Transport  and  Communications  Commission 

Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women 

Subcommission    on    Economic    Reconstruction    of    Devastated 
Areas,  Working  Group  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East 


Washington 


Lake  Success 

Lake  Success 

Lake  Success 

Washington  and  Lake 
Success 

Lake  Success 

Lake  Success .    .    .    ,    . 


Lisbon. 
Madrid 


Washington 
Washington 


Brussels 


Montreal 
Montreal 


Montreal  . 
Caracas  .  . 
Caracas  .  . 
London  .  . 
Washington 


Lake  Success . 


Lake 
Lake 
Lake 
Lake 
Lake 
Lake 
Lake 
Lake 


Success . 
Success . 
Success . 
Success . 
Success . 
Success , 
Success 
Success 


1  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State. 
1  Will  resume  session  Jan.  29. 


1946 

Feb.  26 

Mar.  25 
Mar.  25 
June  14 
July  25 

Nov.  10 
Dec.  19 

Sept.  3 
Nov.  12 

Oct.  24 

Oct.  28 

Nov.  6-Dec.  17  » 

1947 

Jan.  7 
Jan.  7-24 

(tentative) 
Jan. 14 

Jan.  12-24 

Jan.  12-24 

Jan.  14-Feb.  24 

Jan.  15 


Jan.  20-Feb.  28 

Jan.  20-Feb.  1 
Jan.  20-Feb.  1 
Jan.  27-Feb.  8 
Jan.  27-Feb.  8 
Feb.  6-19 
Feb.  6-19 
Feb.  10-22 
Feb. 14 
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ulendar  of  Meetings— Continued 


liited  Nations — Continued 
Economic  and  Social  Council  (ECOSOC) — Continued 

Non-governmental  Organizations  Committee 

Standing  Committee  on  Negotiations  with  Specialized  Agencies  , 

ECOSOC,  Fourth  Session  of 

IVusteeship  Council 

Meeting  of  Experts  on  Passport  and  Frontier  Formalities    .    .    .    . 
Committee    on    Progressive    Development    and    Codification    of 
International  Law 

(nference  for  the  Establishment  of  a  Regional  Advisory  Commis- 
sion for  Non-Self-Governing  Territories  in  the  South  and  South- 
west Pacific 

Ejcommittee  of  Emergency  Economic  Committee  for  Europe  on 
Housing  Problems 

ID: 

ndustrial  Committee  on  Petroleum  Production  and  Refining     . 

01st  Session  of  the  Governing  Body 

Committee  on  Social  Policy  in  Dependent  Territories 

Committee  of  Experts  on  the  Application  of  Conventions    .    .    .    . 
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U.  S.  DELEGATION  TO  SOUTH  PACIFIC 
REGIONAL  AIR  NAVIGATION  MEETING 
OF    PICAO 

The  Secretary  of  State  announced  on  January 
18  that  the  President  has  approved  the  composi- 
tion of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  South 
Pacific  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting  of  the 
Provisional  International  Civil  Aviation  Organ- 
ization (PICAO)  scheduled  to  convene  at  Mel- 
bourne, Australia,  on  February  4,  1947. 
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ACTIVITIES   AND   DEVELOPMENTS 

This  conference  is  the  fifth  regional  meeting 
scheduled  in  a  series  of  conferences  called  by 
PICAO  to  determine  international  requirements 
for  the  safety  of  aerial  flights  and  related  matters, 
including  aviation  communications,  air-traffic  con- 
trol, search  and  rescue,  airdromes  and  ground  aids, 
and  meteorology.  The  first  of  these  conferences 
was  held  at  Dublin  in  March  1946  and  covered  the 
North  Atlantic  area ;  the  second  at  Paris  in  April 
covered  the  European  and  Mediterranean  areas; 
the  third  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  August  covered 
the  Caribbean  air  routes ;  and  the  fourth  at  Cairo 
in  October  covered  the  Middle  East  area. 

The  Australian  Government,  at  the  request  of 
PICAO,  has  invited  some  15  countries  and  4  inter- 
national organizations  to  send  delegates  to  the 
Melbourne  meeting. 

The  membership  of  the  official  United  States 
Delegation  is  as  follows : 

Delegate 

Glen  A.  Gilbert,  Consultant  to  the  Administrator,  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration 

Alternate  Delegate 

Capt.  A.  S.  Heyward,  U.S.N.,  PICAO  Coordinator,  Navy 
Department 

Advisers 

James  F.  Angier,  Representative  for  Aerodromes,  Air 
Routes  and  Ground  Aids,  Office  of  the  Administrator, 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 

Clifford  P.  Burton,  Representative  of  Air  Traffic  Control, 
Office  of  the  Administrator,  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration 

Leo  G.  Cyr,  Aviation  Division,  Department  of  State 

James  D.  Durkee,  Chief,  International  Aviation  Section, 
Engineering  Division,  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission 

R.  L.  Froman,  Technical  Assistant  to  the  Director,  Safety 
Bureau,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

L.  Ross  Hayes,  Representative  for  Telecommunications 
and  Radio  Aids  to  Air  Navigation,  Office  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator, Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 

D.  M.  Little,  Assistant  Chief  of  Bureau  for  Technical 
Services,  U.S.  Weather  Bureau 

Lt.  Comdr.  J.  D.  McCubbin,  Search  and  Rescue  Agency, 
United  States  Coast  Guard 

Ray  F.  Nicholson,  Representative  for  Flight  Operations, 
Office  of  the  Administrator,  Civil  Aeronautics  Admin- 
istration 

Col.  Carl  Swyter,  U.S.A.,  PICAO  Representative,  War 
Department 

Secretary 

Effingham  P.  Humphrey,  Jr.,  Division  of  International 
Conferences,  Department  of  State 

Administrative  Assistant 

Mary  Bean,  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 
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CARIBBEAN  COMMISSION1 

The  Caribbean  Commission  held  its  third  me 
ing  in  Willemstad,  Curacao,  Netherlands  "W 
Indies,  from  December  10  through  December 
1946  on  the  site  of  the  former  United  States  na 
base,  which  has  been  returned  to  the  local  gove 
ment  and  refurbished  as  a  hotel  for  governm 
officials.  Dr.  J.  C.  Kielstra,  Chairman  of 
Netherlands  Section,  presided  at  the  meeting — 
first  to  be  held  on  Netherlands  soil.  The  Caribbi 
Commission  is  comprised  of  France,  the  Neth 
lands,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  Sta 

The  major  work  of  the  six  sessions  of  the  meet 
fell  into  two  categories:  (1)  organizational  5 
procedural  matters  involved  in  establishing 
Central  Secretariat  in  Trinidad;  and  (2)  im] 
mentation  of  recommendations  made  by  the  ; 
ond  session  of  the  West  Indian  conference  h 
in  February-March  1946. 

The  machinery  for  the  effective  operation  of  1 
four-nation  body  was  put  into  effect  less  than 
months  after  the  formulation  of  the  agreem 
by  which  it  was  established,  and  less  than  tl. 
months  after  the  formal  signing  of  the  agreem 
by  the  establishment  in  Trinidad  of  the  Cen 
Secretariat.  Details  of  the  organization  and  op< 
tion  of  the  Secretariat  were  worked  out  an 
directive  on  these  matters  issued  to  the  Secret 
General.  All  members  of  the  senior  staff  were 
pointed  from  among  the  four  nations  represer 
on  the  Commission.  A  detailed  budget  was 
proved  which,  in  addition  to  being  an  agreemen 
finances,  provides  a  general  outline  for  the  w 
of  the  Secretariat  for  its  first  fiscal  year. 

Recommendations  made  by  the  second  sessioi 
the  West  Indian  conference  had  been  acceptec 
principle  by  the  Commission.  For  the  purj 
of  careful  analysis  and  ultimate  presentatior 
the  metropolitan  governments,  the  recommer 
tions  had  been  divided  into :  (1)  those  which  cc 
be  recommended  to  the  metropolitan  governmi 
immediately;  (2)  those  which  first  must  be 
ferred  to  the  territorial  governments  concerr 
(3)  those  on  which  the  Caribbean  Research  Cc 
cil  should  give  advice;  and  (4)  those  which 


1  Prepared  by  the  Caribbean  Commission,  U.  S.  Sec 
Department  of  State. 
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ured  prior  investigation  and  consideration  by 
le  Central  Secretariat.  The  four  national  sec- 
'.  ons  reported  to  the  full  Commission  the  action 
1  tat  had  been  taken  on  these  matters. 

The  Secretary  General  advised  the  Commission 

at  the  industrial  survey  of  existing  industries 
nd  industrial  potentials  of  the  Caribbean  region 
ould  shortly  be  under  way.    The  study  is  pre- 

ninary  to  the  calling  of  a  conference  on  indus- 
■ual  development  recommended  by  the  West 
.idian  conference,  and  is  in  line  with  the  long- 
inge  objectives  of  the  Commission  to  raise  the 


ACTIVITIES   AND   DEVELOPMENTS 

standard  of  living  in  the  area  through  increased 
employment  opportunities. 

Commissioners  attending  the  Curacao  meeting 
were:  France,  Pierre  Pelieu  (Co-Chairman), 
Madame  Eugenie  Eboue  Tell,  Antoine  Wiltord, 
C.  Beauregard;  Netherlands,  Minister  Dr.  J.  C. 
Kielstra  (Co-Chairman) ,  L.  A.  H.  Peters,  C.  H.  H. 
Jongbaw,  W.  D.  de  la  Try  Ellis ;  United  Kingdom, 
Sir  John  Macpherson  (Co-Chairman),  R.  D.  H. 
Arundell,  Garnet  H.  Gordon;  United  States, 
Charles  W.  Taussig  (Co-Chairman),  Eexford  G. 
Tugwell,  Rafael  Pico. 


ixth  Session  of  the  UNRRA  Council 


Article  by  David  Per  singer 


The  sixth  session  of  the  UNRRA  Council  was 
lid  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Member  10  to  December  13,  1946.  Of  the  48 
umber  governments,  43  were  represented  at  the 
Hsion.1  In  addition  to  the  delegates  there  were 
(icial  observers  present  from  United  Nations, 
liited  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tral  Organization  (UNESCO),  Food  and  Agri- 
Iture  Organization  (FAO),  Intergovernmental 
Ommittee  on  Refugees  (IGCR),  International 
bnetary  Fund,  International  Bank,  Interna- 
tnal  Labor  Organization  (ILO),  Interim  Com- 
ission  of  the  World  Health  Organization 
(VHO),  Emergency  Economic  Committee  for 
Iirope  (EECE),  International  Emergency  Food 
( -until  (IEFC),  World  Federation  of  Trade. 
I  lions  (WFTU),  and  Albania,  Austria,  Finland, 
I  uigary,  and  Italy.  Special  visitors  representing 
t )  American  Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies  for 
I  reign  Service,  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Vol- 
utary  Foreign  Aid,  and  Portugal,  Sweden, 
&  itzerland,  and  the  Vatican  also  attended. 

The  principal  subjects  debated  were:  (1)  the 
eent  to  which  UNRRA  should  attempt  to  fulfil 
cintry  programs  as  approved  in  June  1946,  and 
t'  dates  by  which  shipments  are  to  cease;  (2) 
'ether  a  further  session  should  be  held  and,  if 
n :,  the  delegation  of  the  Council's  authority  to  the 
Catral  Committee;  (3)  the  continued  encourage- 
n  nt  of  the  repatriation  of  displaced  persons ;  and 
( )  acceptance  of  the  resignation  of  the  Director 
Oneral  and  the  selection  of  his  successor. 

J  wary  26,   1947 


The  Director  General,  F.  H.  La  Guardia,  opened 
the  session  on  December  10.  Acting  Secretary 
Dean  Acheson,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  wel- 
comed the  delegates.  The  Council  elected  Henrik 
Kauffman,  member  for  Denmark,  chairman  of  the 
session.  The  members  for  Poland,  Chile,  and 
France  were  elected  first,  second,  and  third  vice 
chairmen,  respectively.  The  session  was  by  far  the 
shortest  in  UNRRA's  history,  largely  because  the 
problem  of  relief  financing  in  1947,  a  problem 
which  had  been  debated  for  a  full  week  at  the  fifth 
session,2  had  just  been  decided  by  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  at  New  York  where  the 
advocates  of  an  international  relief  fund  had 
finally  lost. 

It  was  clear,  therefore,  at  the  sixth  session  of 
UNRRA  that  all  that  remained  to  be  done  was  to 
settle  the  few  problems  relating  to  the  closing  out 
of  operations. 


1  The  following  member  governments  were  represented : 
Australia,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Byelorussian  S.S.R., 
Canada,  Chile,  China,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador, 
Egypt,  El  Salvador,  Ethiopia,  France,  Greece,  Guatemala, 
Haiti,  Honduras,  Iceland,  India,  Iran,  Luxembourg,  Mexi- 
co, Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Panama,  Peru, 
Poland,  Philippine  Republic,  Turkey,  Ukrainian  S.S.R., 
Union  of  South  Africa,  U.S.S.R.,  United  Kingdom,  United 
States,  Venezuela,  and  Yugoslavia.  The  five  member  gov- 
ernments which  were  not  represented  were :  Iraq,  Liberia, 
Paraguay,  Nicaragua,  and  Uruguay. 

2  For  an  article  by  Mr.  Per  singer  on  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  fifth  session  of  the  Council  of  UNRRA,  see 
Bulletin  of  Sept.  22,  1946,  p.  523. 
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ACTIVITIES   AND   DEVELOPMENTS 
Completion  of  Programs 

The  most  extended  debate  revolved  about  a 
United  States  proposal  that  the  country  programs 
as  approved  by  the  Central  Committee  in  June 
1946  should  now  be  reviewed  and,  if  desirable, 
modified.  The  United  States  position  was  that 
the  Central  Committee  had  approved  the  programs 
on  the  basis  of  information  available  in  June  but 
had  expressly  reserved  the  right  of  review  should 
changed  conditions  later  warrant  it;  that  condi- 
tions had  changed  in  a  number  of  receiving  coun- 
tries, some  for  the  better,  some  for  the  worse ;  that 
conditions  had  also  changed  in  the  United  States 
so  that  programs  which  once  appeared  feasible 
could  no  longer  be  so  regarded  because  some  of  the 
approved  supplies  could  not  now  be  procured  with- 
in the  time  limits  fixed  by  Congressional  legisla- 
tion ;  that  unforeseen  needs  for  foodstuffs  in  some 
countries  outweighed  the  continued  need  for  non- 
food items  in  other  countries ;  that  since  UNRRA 
funds  were  the  only  funds  immediately  available 
for  relief  they  should  be  used  in  the  manner  most 
equitable  under  present  circumstances. 

The  opposition  was  vigorous.  It  was  led  by  the 
Director  General  who  cited  Resolution  101, 
adopted  at  the  fifth  session,  as  his  principal  sup- 
port. Resolution  101  recites :  "Resolved:  1.  That 
the  Administration  should  make  every  effort  to 
complete  procurement  and  shipments  against  ap- 
proved programs  of  operation  within  the  dates 
specified  .  .  ."  The  Director  General  insisted 
that  it  referred  to  programs  as  approved  at  the 
time  of  the  fifth  session  (August  1946)  ;  the  United 
States  representative,  C.  Tyler  Wood,  insisted  that 
it  referred  to  programs  as  approved  by  the  Central 
Committee  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Wood  had  gone  on  record  many  times  as 
citing  that  approval  by  the  Central  Committee 
does  not  constitute  a  commitment  to  a  receiving 
country.  His  statement  at  the  sixth  session  was 
consistent  with  his  previous  statements  to  the 
Central  Committee  and  to  the  Council.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Director  General,  at  the  fifth 
session,  in  reply  to  a  question  from  the  floor,  had 
promised  that  the  programs  as  then  approved 
would  be  fulfilled.  It  thus  appears  that  there  had 
been  no  real  meeting  of  minds  at  the  fifth  session. 

After  intermittent  debate,  the  Council  finally 
adopted  Resolution  114,  which  provides  in  part 
that,  "In  view  of  the  desirability  of  bringing  ap- 
proved programs  to  an  early  conclusion,  such  pro- 
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grams  shall  not  be  altered  by  the  Central  Comn 
tee  except  when  circumstances  clearly  warrant  si 
action." 

Resolution  114  extends  the  termination  dates 
shipments  to  March  31, 1947  in  the  case  of  Eun 
and  to  June  30,  1947  in  the  case  of  the  Far  Ei 
In  agreeing  to  this  resolution,  Mr.  Wood  emp 
sized  that,  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concern 
he  could  not  promise  full  compliance  Avith 
wishes  of  the  Council,  because  the  final  author 
rested  with  the  Congress,  not  with  the  Execut 
Branch  of  the  Government.  He  urged  that 
Administration  make  strenuous  efforts  to  comp] 
shipments  as  soon  as  possible  after  December 
1946. 

The  importance  of  the  foregoing  debate  •< 
resolution  becomes  apparent  when  it  is  recogni 
that  more  than  $600,000,000  of  UNRRA  funds 
mained  uncommitted  on  January  1, 1947. 

A  Seventh  Session  of  the  Council 

The  second  item  on  the  Council  agenda  rai 
the  question  whether  the  sixth  session  should 
the  last,  and  if  so,  what  instructions  the  Coui 
should  give  the  Central  Committee  when  it  tur 
over  its  functions  to  the  Committee.  The  Uni 
States  supported  the  proposal  that  no  further  i 
sion  was  needed,  largely  on  the  ground  that 
sixth  session  could  establish  all  policies  necess 
for  the  winding  up  of  UNRRA's  operations,  i 
therefore  it  would  be  desirable  to  save  the  mo 
which  would  otherwise  be  spent  on  a  seve 
session. 

There  was  little  support  for  this  proposal  i 
much  opposition,  led  by  the  Union  of  the  So1 
Socialist  Republics  representative,  who  graj 
cally  remarked  that  it  would  "bury  the  Cou: 
prematurely  and  alive".  The  Soviet  represei 
tive  then  pointed  out  that  a  decision  to  waive 
other  meeting  of  the  Council  would  constitute 
amendment  of  the  UNRRA  agreement  and  t 
such  an  action  required  the  unanimous  consen' 
the  Centra]  Committee  of  which  the  Union 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  is  a  member. 
Council  adopted  Resolution  115  which  provi 
that  a  seventh  session  shall  be  convened  prioi 
June  30,  1947,  unless  the  Central  Committee  si 
unanimously  agree  that  another  session  is 
necessary,  in  which  case  all  the  powers  of 
Council  shall  be  vested  in  the  Central  Commit 
(Continued,  on  page  177) 
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THE  RECORD  OF  THE  WEEK 

rade   Agreements   Negotiations 

EXCHANGE  OF  LETTERS  BETWEEN  SENATOR  BUTLER  AND  UNDER  SECRETARY  CLAYTON 


[Released  to  the  press  January  17] 

rrespondence   between  Hugh   Butler,    United 

[ites  Senator  from  Nebraska,  and  William  L. 

C  lyton,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 

Wairs,  concerning  negotiations  under  the  Becip- 

rcal  Trade  Agreements  Act 

December  19, 1946. 
L  ar  Mr.  Clayton  : 

lef  erence  is  made  to  the  recent  announcement  of 
nention  to  negotiate  Trade  Agreements  with  18 
I  eign  countries.1  I  am  writing  to  urge  that  these 
Ifotiations  be  temporarily  suspended  until  the 
m  Congress  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  write 
i  ew  foreign  trade  policy.  This  announcement 
iparently  indicates  an  intention  to  continue  with 
1  present  tariff-reduction  program,  despite  the 
tudiation  of  this  Administration  by  the  voters. 
5i  h  an  intention  is  amazing  to  me. 
he  Trade  Agreements  Program  in  its  present 
o  is  a  lame-duck  policy.  The  attempt  to  use 
■authority  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  previ- 
>ily  wrested  from  a  Democratic  Congress,  to  de- 
'  v  our  system  of  tariff  protection,  seems  to  me  a 
met  affront  to  the  popular  will  expressed  last 
Q'lth. 

he  list  of  products  on  which  tariff  reductions 

'■■  be  made  during  these  negotiations  covers  56 

I  ss,  and  appears  to  include  at  least  three  fourths 

I  nr  total  import  trade.    On  the  list  are  dozens  of 

m  which  the  people  of  my  state  are  vitally 

m tested.     Among  them  are  cattle,  hogs,  and 

"I;  cheese,  butter,  and  other  dairy  products; 

Rat,  and  other  grains;  wool;  and  a  long  list  of 

11 1  s  and  vegetables.    In  a  tremendous  number  of 

K3,  tariff  reductions  of  40  or  50  percent  have 

h  idy  been  made  in  the  past  12  years.    Appar- 

™  7  you  propose  to  further  reduce  the  rates  even 

fe  tiese  items  by  some  substantial  amount,  up  to 

fprcent  of  what  protection  is  left. 

ofcrry  26,   1947 


Eeductions  already  made  under  the  Trade 
Agreements  Program  have  reduced  the  protection 
to  approximately  half  of  our  producers  benefited 
by  tariffs,  and  such  reductions  have  averaged  30  to 
40  percent.  In  other  words,  your  program  to  date 
has  constituted  a  substantial  revision  of  our  sys- 
tem of  protection,  as  far-reaching  as  was  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930.  The  announcement  of  the  new  pro- 
posed treaties  leads  me  to  believe  that  a  second 
sweeping  downward  revision  of  our  tariff  system 
is  planned. 

My  views  are  in  accord  with  the  ostensible  pro- 
gram of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  that  our  for- 
eign trade  should  be  expanded  by  securing  advan- 
tageous concessions  from  foreign  nations,  without 
doing  substantial  injury  to  domestic  agriculture 
and  industry.  The  conduct  of  the  program  to 
date,  however,  has  not  been  in  accord  with  this 
pretended  goal.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  that 
the  program  is  being  used  as  a  cloak  in  an  attempt 
to  commit  this  country  to  a  policy  of  very  low  tar- 
iffs. On  the  other  hand,  supposedly  valuable  con- 
cessions secured  from  foreign  countries  have  been 
nullified  by  blocked  exchanges,  "pool-buying",  and 
various  other  devices.  There  is  nothing  to  indi- 
cate that  renewed  negotiation  on  the  present  basis 
will  reverse  this  trend. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  protest  your  ap- 
parent decision  to  continue  with  this  program, 
when  the  American  people  have  just  spoken  so 
emphatically  in  the  reverse  direction.     Coopera- 

1  Bulletin  of  Nov.  17, 1946,  p.  907.  The  Acting  Secretary 
of  State  on  November  9  issued  formal  notice  of  intention 
to  conduct  trade-agreement  negotiations  with  Australia 
Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  China,  Cuba,  Czechoslo-' 
vakia,  France,  India,  Lebanon  ( Syro-Lebanese  Customs 
Union),  Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway, 
Union  of  South  Africa,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics, the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  areas  for  which  these 
countries  have  authority  to  negotiate.  Invitations  to  most 
of  these  nations  were  announced  in  December  1945.  The 
negotiations  will  probably  begin  in  April  1947. 
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tion  between  the  Democratic  Administration  and 
the  Republican  Congress  in  the  interests  of  the 
national  welfare  will  be  difficult  at  best.  A  deter- 
mination on  your  part  to  proceed  with  this  pro- 
gram, in  defiance  of  the  wishes  of  the  people,  will 
make  it  almost  impossible. 

Your  comments  on  any  changes  in  your  plans 
with  respect  to  this  program,  in  view  of  the  change 
in  the  control  of  Congress,  will  be  awaited  with 
interest. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Hugh  Butler 


January  16, 19Jfl. 
My  dear  Senator  Butler: 

In  your  letter  of  December  19,  which  was  ac- 
knowledged by  my  secretary  during  my  absence 
from  the  city,  you  urge  that  negotiations  under  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  be  suspended. 
You  advance  four  arguments  in  support  of  this 
request.  First,  you  contend  that  the  trade  agree- 
ments program  was  repudiated  by  the  voters  in  the 
November  election  and  that  its  continuation  would 
be  "a  direct  affront  to  the  popular  will".  Second, 
you  refer  to  the  "pretended  goal"  of  this  "ostensible 
program"  and  suggest  that  the  concessions  ob- 
tained in  past  negotiations  have  been  valueless. 
Third,  you  complain  that  the  list  of  products  under 
consideration  in  connection  with  the  pending  nego- 
tiations is  long.  Fourth,  you  conclude  that  the 
administration  intends  "to  destroy  our  system  of 
tariff  protection". 

On  none  of  these  points  do  I  find  it  possible  to 
agree. 

First,  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  your  con- 
tention that  the  trade  agreements  program  was 
repudiated  by  the  voters  in  the  November  election. 
Certainly,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  any 
voter  to  suppose  that  this  program  was  an  issue  in 
the  campaign.  The  American  people  had  been 
repeatedly  assured  that  there  was  no  partisanship 
in  foreign  policy;  that  politics  stopped  at  the 
water's  edge.  The  Trade  Agreements  Act,  first 
passed  in  1934,  had  been  renewed  four  times,  each 
time  with  a  substantial  number  of  Republican 
votes.  On  the  last  renewal,  which  involved  an 
increase  in  the  authority  of  the  President  to  nego- 
tiate agreements,  the  Republican  vote  in  the  Sen- 
ate had  been  practically  a  tie:  15  for  and  16 
against.    The  three  last  Republican  candidates  for 
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the  Presidency — Mr.  Landon,  Mr.  Willkie  and 
Dewey — had  each  explicitly  endorsed  the  pj 
ciple  of  tariff  reductions  through  reciprocal  ag 
ments.  You  may  recall  that  this  principle 
been  advanced,  many  years  before,  by  Presi* 
McKinley,  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
President  Taft. 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  the  R< 
rocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  was  not  raised 
national  issue  in  the  campaign.   Before  the 
renewal  in  1945,  the  extension  of  the  law 
increased  power  was  specifically  supported 
vigorously  urged  by  leading  organizations  re 
senting  American  business,  farm  and  labor  grc 
This  program  has  always  had,  and  it  continui 
have,  a  broad  basis  of  popular  support.   Any  p 
that  sought  to  destroy  it  would  tar  itself  witl 
brush  of  economic   isolationism  and  it  is  < 
known  that  isolationism  is  a  liability  rather 
an  asset  in  contemporary  politics. 

Second,  I  shall  not  comment  on  your  uS 
the  words  "pretended"  and  "ostensible"  in  disi 
ing  the  administration  of  the  Trade  Agreen 
Act.  I  should  like,  however,  to  call  your  attet 
to  one  indisputable  fact.  Between  1934-35; 
1938-39  our  imports  from  countries  with  ■% 
we  did  not  have  trade  agreements  increased 
percent;  our  imports  from  countries  with  1 
we  did  have  trade  agreements  increased  22 
cent.  In  the  same  period  our  exports  to  cour 
with  which  we  did  not  have  trade  agreement 
creased  32  percent ;  our  exports  to  countries 
which  we  had  trade  agreements  increased  63 
cent.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  disposes  of 
contention  that  the  concessions  obtained  thr 
trade  agreement  negotiations  have  been  vah 
to  the  United  States. 

Third,  it  is  true  that  the  list  of  product 
which  tariff  concessions  are  now  being  consk 
is  a  long  one.  This  list  was  issued  for  the  pui 
of  assembling  information  on  these  products 
in  order  to  give  all  interested  parties  a  full  o] 
tunity  to  present  their  views.  But  it  should  r 
inferred  that  the  tariff  on  all  of  these  pro 
will  be  reduced  or  that  the  tariff  on  any  parti 
product  will  be  reduced  by  the  full  amount 
mitted  by  the  law.  It  should  be  noted,  more 
that  the  countries  with  which  we  are  planni 
negotiate  represent  not  only  a  substantial  pel 
age  of  our  imports  but  also  a  substantial  pel 
age  of  our  exports  and  that  the  list  of  prodw 
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jdch  we  plan  to  seek  concessions  from  other 
entries  will  be  quite  as  long  and  as  important  as 
%  list  on  which  we  would  consider  makina*  con- 
tsions  in  return. 

t  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  projected 
jotiations  are  but  one  part  of  a  larger  program 
international    economic    cooperation    which 
I  us  from  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  includes  our 
'•ticipation  in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
(  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  Bank 
?  Reconstruction  and  Development,  the  Food 
J I  Agriculture  Organization,  and  other  agencies 
lich  both   parties   in   Congress   have   already 
proved  by  overwhelming  votes. 
1:  "hese  negotiations  are  a  necessary  prerequisite 
lithe  establishment  of  the  International  Trade 
Ionization  proposed  by  the  United  States  and 
Bi  Organization  in  turn  is  essential  to  the  whole 
ncture   of   international    cooperation   in   eco- 
Siic  and  political  affairs.   The  trade  negotiations 
f  the  ITO  are  part  and  parcel  of  a  program  that 
designed  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  United 
ttes    by    obtaining    international    agreements 
■Ich  will  commit  the  other  countries  of  the  world 
ainst  closing  their  markets  to  our  goods.    It  is 
to  designed  to  promote  the  peace  by  substituting 
limitation  and  cooperation  for  aggression  and 
I  lict  in  international  economic  relations, 
lourth,  the  Administration  has  never  sought 
*  destroy  our  system  of  tariff  protection".    It 
feji  not  seek  to  do  so  now.    Changes  in  tariffs  have 
*»i  made  only  after  thorough  investigation  and 
i  hearings.    During  four  successive  renewals  of 
m  Trade  Agreements  Act,  both  houses  of  Con- 
ns have  built  up  a  voluminous  record  that  covers, 
retail,  every  criticism  that  has  been  raised  con- 
ttjing  the  operation  of  the  Act.     If  you  will 
* aine  this  record  you  will  find  that  particular 
tt  ps  have  expressed  their  fears  concerning  what 
Ijit  happen  to  them  at  some  future  time.    But 
>i  will  find  no  demonstration  that  these  fears 
ever  been  justified.    If  any  industry  in  the 
bed  States  has  suffered  serious  injury  as  a  result 
f  I  e  operation  of  the  trade  agreements  program, 
p-ecord  does  not  disclose  it.    In  the  absence  of 
Rsuch  evidence  you  will  understand  why  it  is 
■nult  for  me  to  give  weight  to  the  vague  fears  of 
*Cps  who  have  never  been  hurt  and  who,  I  am 
ttjdent,  will  never  be  hurt  by  the  operation  of 
■let. 

Jam  glad  to  learn  that  you  believe  that  "our 
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foreign  trade  should  be  expanded  by  securing 

advantageous  concessions  from  foreign  nations 
without  doing  substantial  injury  to  domestic 
agriculture  and  industry".  This  is  the  way  in 
which  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  has  been  ad- 
ministered in  the  past.  This  is  the  way  in  which 
it  will  be  administered  in  the  months  to  come. 

As  you  know,  President  Truman  assured  Speak- 
er Rayburn,  at  the  time  when  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  was  extended  in  1945,  that  no  action 
would  be  taken  during  his  administration  which 
would  result  in  grave  injury  to  any  essential 
American  industry  or  agricultural  activity. 
Moreover,  the  Department  of  State  has  announced 
that  all  future  trade  agreements  will  contain  an 
escape  clause  similar  to  that  contained  in  the 
agreement  with  Mexico  which  will  permit  the 
President  to  take  appropriate  action  to  protect 
any  industry  or  agricultural  activity  which  is 
seriously  threatened  by  the  operation  of  such 
agreements. 

Far  from  intending  "to  destroy  our  system  of 
tariff  protection",  our  Government  is  entering  in- 
to the  projected  trade  negotiations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  insuring  that  tariffs,  rather  than  discrim- 
inatory import  quotas,  exchange  controls,  and 
bilateral  barter  deals,  shall  be  the  accepted  method 
by  which  nations  regulate  their  foreign  trade.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  initiative  which  our  Govern- 
ment has  taken  in  this  matter,  the  world  would  be 
headed  straight  toward  the  deliberate  strangula- 
tion of  its  commerce  through  the  imposition  of 
detailed  administrative  controls.  I  need  hardly 
tell  you  that  such  a  development  would  be  seri- 
ously prejudicial  to  the  essential  interests  of  the 
United  States.  Through  a  judicious  exercise  of 
the  bargaining  power  which  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  has  placed  in  our  hands,  I  am  confident 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  reverse  this  trend.  With- 
out that  power,  there  is  little  hope  that  we  should 
be  able  to  do  so. 

We  are  fighting  for  the  preservation  of  the  sort 
of  a  world  in  which  Americans  want  to  live — a 
world  which  holds  out  some  promise  for  the  future 
of  private  enterprise,  of  economic  freedom,  of  ris- 
ing standards  of  living,  of  international  coopera- 
tion, of  security  and  peace.  The  trade  agreements 
program  is  an  instrument  whose  aid  we  need  if 
we  are  to  achieve  these  ends. 
Very  truly  yours, 

W.  L.  Clayton 
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Reply  From  U.S.S.R.  to  U.S.  Note  on  Polish  Elections 


[Released  to  the  press  January  16] 

Translation  of  substance  of  Soviet  note  on  Polish, 
elections.  The  note,  dated  January  13,  194-7  and 
signed  by  Foreign  Minister  Molotov,  was  delivered 
to  the  American  Embassy  at  Moscow  on  January 
14,  1947 

In  connection  with  your  note  of  January  5, 1947, 
regarding  the  impending  elections  in  Poland,  I 
consider  it  necessary  to  inform  you  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  Soviet  Government  cannot  agree  with  the 
accusations  contained  in  the  note  under  reference 
against  the  Polish  Provisional  Government  of  Na- 
tional Unity  of  violating  the  obligations  imposed 
on  it  by  the  decisions  of  the  Yalta  and  Berlin  con- 
ferences envisaging  the  holding  in  Poland  of  free 
and  unfettered  elections  on  the  basis  of  universal 
suffrage,  by  secret  ballot,  in  which  all  democratic 
and  anti-Nazi  parties  will  have  the  right  to  take 
part  and  put  forward  candidates. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica advancing  in  its  note  of  January  5,1  a  series  of 
accusations  against  the  Polish  Government,  states 
that  the  basis  therefor  are  reports  coming  to  the 
American  Government,  and  makes  reference  to  the 
sole  source  of  the  information  received  —  to  the 
communication  of  the  Vice  Premier  of  the  Polish 
Government,  S.  Mikolajczyk,  who  transmitted  to 
the  American  Ambassador  in  Warsaw  reports  of 
the  above  character,  which  the  American  Govern- 
ment considered  possible  to  reproduce  in  its  note. 

In  the  note  are  repeated  the  accusations  against 
the  Polish  Provisional  Government  contained  in 
Mikolajczyk's  statement  of  repressive  measures 
directed  against  certain  members  of  the  party  he 
represents.  In  this  connection,  however,  there  are 
completely  ignored  widely  known  facts  concerning 
the  participation  of  certain  of  the  members  of 
Mikolajczyk's  party  in  the  activities  of  under- 
ground organizations,  who  resort  to  every  kind  of 
threat,  to  violence,  and  to  murder  in  order  to 


1  Bulletin  of  Jan.  19,  1947,  p.  134. 


interfere  with  the  normal  conduct  of  the  electo 
campaign  for  the  Sejm. 

Among  other  things,  numerous  facts  are  kno 
concerning  bandit  attacks  on  electoral  distri 
terrorization  of  electors  with  threats  in  respect 
adherents  of  the  government  and  of  the  dei 
cratic  bloc  and  even  a  whole  series  of  murders 
members  of  the  electoral  commissions. 

In  this  situation,  the  Polish  Government  can 
remain  indifferent  and  not  undertake  decis 
measures  with  respect  to  the  criminal  eleme 
who  are  endeavoring  to  disrupt  the  free  and 
fettered  elections  for  the  Sejm,  even  though 
tain  members  of  Mikolajczyk's  party  should 
guilty  in  this. 

As  is  known,  Poland  suffered  grievious  year 
German  occupation,  the  consequences  of  which' 
still  apparent  at  the  present  time  both  in  the  d 
cult  economic  conditions  as  well  as  in  the  c 
culties  in  overcoming  the  remnants  of  the  band 
generated  in  the  period  of  occupation  of  Po 
territory  by  German  troops. 

It  is  impossible  also  to  ignore  the  criminal 
tivities  of  fascist  emigree  circles  endeavoring 
base  themselves  on  their  underground  organ 
tions  in  Poland,  particularly,  having  in  view 
connection  of  these  underground  organizat 
with  the  bandit  elements  who  avail  themselve 
every  kind  of  violence,  even  of  murder  of  re 
sentatives  of  the  Polish  authorities  and  leadei 
the  democratic  parties.  In  these  circumstances 
Polish  Government  would  not  be  fulfilling  its  < 
to  the  people  if  it  did  not  take  measures  ags 
these  criminal  elements  to  assure  the  condit 
necessary  for  the  holding  of  free  democratic  \ 
tions.  To  interfere  with  the  carrying  out  of  I 
measures  would  be  inadmissable  particularl; 
the  part  of  foreign  governments. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  Soviet  Goverm 
does  not  perceive  any  basis  for  the  taking  of 
such  steps,  as  the  Government  of  the  United  S' 
of  America  proposes,  with  respect  to  the  P< 
Government  in  connection  with  the  impen 
elections  in  Poland  and  thereby  in  this  fas 
bringing  about  interference  in  the  internal  ai 
of  Poland  on  the  part  of  the  powers  who  sij 
the  Yalta  and  Berlin  agreements. 
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•change  of  Views  With  Italian  Prime  Minister  on  Italy's  Needs 


[Released  to  the  press  January  15] 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Italy,  His  Excellency 
l-ide  de  Gasperi,  was  the  guest  of  the  United 
\  tes  Government  in  Washington  from  January 

o  January  9.  Following  visits  to  Chicago, 
]  veland,  and  New  York,  he  returned  to  Wash- 
rton  on  January  14  and  left  for  Italy  on  January 
!  During  his  visit  the  Italian  Prime  Minister 
r,  with  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
I-  Secretaries  of  Treasury,  Agriculture,  and  Com- 
rce,  and  other  high  officials  to  discuss  questions 
mutual  interest  to  the  Italian  and  United  States 
Ivernments. 

'hese  conversations  have  afforded  an  oppor- 
lity  for  American  officials  to  receive  directly 
r.n  the  head  of  the  Italian  Government  a  detailed 
iure  on  the  problems  now  facing  the  Italian 
f  pie  in  their  difficult  task  of  rehabilitating  their 
r-torn  country.     The  Prime  Minister  has  given 

ill  account  also  of  the  very  real  progress  that 
i  new  Italian  Eepublic  has  made  in  this  great 
«k  and  in  the  restoration  of  democratic  govern- 
i'tt  in  Italy.  The  exchange  of  views  made  pos- 
ts by  Signor  de  Gasperi's  visit  has  emphasized, 
ahe  one  hand,  Italy's  economic  needs,  including 
Hits  for  the  purchase  of  raw  materials,  and 
othe  other,  the  determination  and  ability  of 
i  Italian  Government  and  people  to  overcome 
ir  present  difficulties  and  rebuild  a  stable  and 
eocratic  Italy  which  will  once  again  play  an 
Dprtant  role  in  a  peaceful  and  prosperous 
(Id. 

gnor  de  Gasperi  was  assured  by  this  Govern- 
i«t  of  its  continuing  concern  for  the  early  resto- 
i  m  of  the  Italian  economy  and  of  its  desire  to 
I  it  the  Prime  Minister's  Government  in  its  work 
E  ^construction.  The  American  officials  dis- 
issd  with  Signor  de  Gasperi  a  number  of  impor- 
I  measures  being  undertaken  in  this  regard.  It 
a  found  possible  to  make  available  to  the  Italian 
darnment  from  the  United  States  Treasury  De- 
ijment  a  second  payment  of  $50,000,000  cover- 
services,  supplies,  and  facilities  obtained  by 
r  ed  States  forces  in  Italy.    Arrangements  were 


also  made  for  the  use  by  the  Italian  Government 
of  two  transport  vessels  for  the  repatriation  of 
prisoners  of  war  and  for  Italian  emigration.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Prime  Minister  was  assured  that 
favorable  consideration  would  be  given  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Italian  Government  to  purchase 
50  additional  surplus  ships  from  the  United  States, 
although  the  specific  types  of  ships  requested  may 
not  be  available  in  a  few  cases. 

It  was  considered  that  the  revival  of  trade  be- 
tween the  two  countries  thus  far  was  most  en- 
couraging, and  agreement  was  reached  that  nego- 
tiations should  begin  as  soon  as  possible  for  a  new 
commercial  treaty  to  replace  the  modus  vivendi  of 
1937.1  The  Italian  officials  emphasized  their 
agreement  with  the  principles  of  the  program  for 
expansion  of  world  trade  through  a  reduction  of 
trade  barriers,  and  agreement  was  reached  on  the 
desirability  of  Italian  participation  in  this  pro- 
gram at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity. 

It  was  further  agreed  that  within  the  framework 
of  the  definitive  peace  settlements  there  should  be 
a  general  settlement  between  the  two  Governments 
of  financial  and  related  problems  arising  out  of 
the  war.  The  United  States  Government  indicated 
that,  subject  to  mutually  satisfactory  agreement 
on  this  settlement,  it  would  be  prepared  to  waive 
claims  for  repayment  for  food  and  relief  supplies 
furnished  the  Italian  people  through  military 
channels  prior  to  the  period  of  UNRRA  opera- 
tions. Discussions  will  begin  as  soon  as  possible 
and  will  include  reference  to  the  question  of  the 
unblocking  of  Italian  assets  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  field  of  post-UNRRA  relief,  the  Prime 
Minister  was  informed  that  Italy's  needs  will  be 
included  in  the  direct  relief  program  soon  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress.  He  was  also  assured 
that  this  Government  has  every  expectation  of  in- 
creasing scheduled  shipments  of  wheat  to  Italy 
beginning  February  1;  also,  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  maintain,  and  if  possible  to  increase,  ship- 
ments of  coal,  in  order  to  meet  the  Italian  essential 
requirements  for  these  two  important  commodities. 

1  Executive  Agreement  Series  116. 
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War  Damage  Compensation  for 
American  Nationals  in  France 

[Released  to  the  press  January  15] 

American  nationals  who  suffered  damage  to 
property  in  France  on  account  of  the  war  are  ac- 
corded the  benefits  of  French  war-damage  compen- 
sation legislation  on  a  basis  of  equality  with 
French  nationals  under  article  7  of  the  agreement 
of  May  28,  1946,  between  the  United  States  and 
France  on  commercial  policy  and  related  matters. 

The  Department  of  State  has  received  from  the 
American  Embassy  at  Paris  information  concern- 
ing the  French  offices  where  claims  under  the 
French  laws  are  to  be  filed,  the  time  limits  for 
filing  claims,  the  places  where  forms  and  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained,  and  the  evidence  required  to 
prove  the  nationality  of  individual  and  corporate 
claimants. 

The  time  limit  for  the  filing  of  claims  is  May  1, 
1947  for  Americans  residing  in  France  and  June 
30,  1947  for  Americans  residing  in  the  United 
States.  Claims  should  be  filed,  for  damage  to 
property  in  Paris,  with  the  Delegation  Departe- 
mentale  du  Ministere  de  la  Reconstruction  et  de 
l'Urbanisme,  45  Avenue  George  V,  Paris,  and  for 
damage  to  property  outside  of  Paris,  with  the 
Delegation  Departementale  du  Ministere  de  la 
Reconstruction  et  de  l'Urbanisme  at  the  prefecture 
in  the  Department  in  which  the  damage  occurred. 

The  American  Embassy  at  Paris  and  the  French 
Embassy  and  French  Consulates  in  the  United 
States  are  supplied  with  forms  and  information 
necessary  to  enable  American  citizens  to  prepare 
their  claims.  A  pamphlet  of  instructions  and  ad- 
vice, issued  by  the  French  Ministry  for  Recon- 
struction and  Urbanism,  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  the  Ministry  at  28  Cours  Albert  ler, 
Paris,  and  from  its  offices  at  the  prefectures  in  the 
provinces.  The  Embassy  and  American  Consu- 
lates in  France  and  the  Protection  of  American 
Property  Section,  Division  of  Foreign  Service 
Administration,  Department  of  State,  in  Wash- 
ington will  furnish  the  names  and  addresses  of 
attorneys,  both  French  and  American,  to  claimants 
wishing  to  consult  legal  advisers  before  filing 
declarations. 

Each  American  claimant  will  be  required  to 
present  to  the  appropriate  French  office,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  documents  in  support  of  his  claim,  an 
official  statement  certifying  to  his  American  na- 
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tionality.  Such  a  statement  may  be  obtained,  ij 
the  presentation  of  satisfactory  evidence  of 
tionality,  by  claimants  residing  in  the  Ui 
States  from  the  Passport  Division  of  the  Def 
ment  of  State,  and  by  claimants  residing  abi 
from  the  nearest  American  Consul. 

The  required  evidence  of  nationality  will  be 
same  as  that  necessary  to  obtain  a  passpor 
claimant  who  has  previously  obtained  a  pass 
should  indicate  its  date  of  issue  and  number 
should  state  the  periods  and  places  of  his  resid 
abroad  since  the  passport  was  issued.  A  clair 
who  has  not  previously  been  issued  or  incli 
in  an  American  passport  should  present  evid 
along  the  following  lines.  He  should  state 
date  and  manner  in  which  he  acquired  Amei 
citizenship  and  the  periods  and  places  of  his' 
eign  residence  since  he  became  a  citizen.  If  ! 
native-born  he  should  submit  a  certified  copy  o 
birth  certificate  or,  upon  explaining  why  stf 
certificate  is  not  obtainable,  a  baptismal  certii; 
or  the  affidavits  of  persons  having  personal  kn 
edge  of  his  place  and  date  of  birth,  setting  i 
the  basis  of  the  affiant's  knowledge.  If  he; 
naturalized  citizen  he  should  submit  a  certif- 
of  naturalization.  If  he  derives  citizerJ 
through  the  citizenship  of  a  husband  or  pij 
he  should  present  proof  of  the  relationship) 
evidence  sufficient  to  establish  the  citizenshi 
the  husband  or  parent. 

The  Department  is  informed  that  corporal 
and  associations  are  entitled  to  make  claim 
majority  of  the  shares  represented  at  general  r 
ings  of  the  corporation  or  association  which 
held  immediately  prior  to  September  1,  1939. 
also  immediately  prior  to  the  date  of  the  casu 
were  owned  by  American  nationals  or  by  Fr 
and  American  nationals.  All  juristic  persons 
eluding  partnerships,  will  be  required  to  fui 
a  list  of  the  managers,  directors,  partners,  o 
sociates,  proof  of  their  nationality,  and  the  i 
ber  of  shares  held  by  each  of  them  as  of  Sep 
ber  1, 1939,  and  at  the  time  of  the  casualty.  £ 
companies  are  required  to  submit  a  copy  oJ 
articles  of  incorporation,  of  the  power  given  t 
representatives  of  the  company,  and  the  orij 
or  certified  copies  of  the  lists  of  persons; 
attended  the  last  general  meetings  held  befor 
two  dates  referred  to  above,  with  indicatic 
the  nationality  of  the  holders  present  or  r< 
sented  and  of  the  number  of  shares  held  by  j 
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:  own  Prince  of  Saudi  Arabia  Visits  U.S. 

lis  Royal  Highness  Amir  Saud,  Crown  Prince 
jjSaudi  Arabia,  arrived  in  Washington  on  Janu- 
L  13  and  remained  at  the  Blair  House  until 
huary  18  as  a  guest  of  the  Government.  His 
^hness  was  accompanied  by  His  Excellency 
J;ikh  Fuad  Hamza,  with  rank  of  Ambassador; 
tjikli  Suleiman  Hamid  al-Suleiman,  with  rank 
\ Minister;  Sheikh  Ali  Abdullah  Alireza,  with 
ik  of  Counselor  of  Legation;  Sheikh  Fahad  Bin 
Ireidis,  with  rank  of  Counselor  of  Legation ;  Dr. 
lib  Intabi,  with  rank  of  Counselor  of  Legation; 
il  Major  Mohamed  Al-Nimlah,  aide-de-camp  to 
I  Crown  Prince.  The  itinerary  of  the  party 
Iludes  visits  to  New  York  City,  Kansas  City, 
Inston,  Phoenix,  Pasadena  and  Los  Angeles,  San 
Incisco,  Salt  Lake  City,  Denver,  Chicago,  and 
)  roit. 
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Advance  Copies  of  Peace  Treaties 
Released 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  Council 
of  Foreign  Ministers  January  17] 

The  Secretary  General  of  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  released  on  January  17  advance  copies 
of  the  treaties  of  peace  with  Italy,  Bulgaria,  Fin- 
land, Hungary,  and  Rumania,  which  are  sched- 
uled to  be  signed  at  Paris  on  February  10,  1947. 

These  are  duplicates  of  those  which  were  deliv- 
ered on  January  16  to  the  representatives  at 
Washington  of  the  powers  signatory  to  each  of 
the  treaties. 

It  is  by  decision  of  the  Council  itself  that  the 
texts  of  the  five  treaties  are  being  released  for 
publication  the  day  following  delivery  of  copies 
to  the  diplomatic  representatives  at  Washington. 


I  Problem  of  the  Turkish  Straits— Continued  from  page  151 


t  the  British  Government  was  convinced  that  if 
■  ceased,  "a  new  atmosphere  would  be  created 
Ich  would  enable  the  matter  to  be  dealt  with  on 
luch  better  footing". 

|»here  was  a  similar  note  in  the  address  of 
'isident  Inonii  to  the  Turkish  Grand  National 
bmbly  on  November  1,  1946 24  in  which  the 
nation  of  security  was  listed  as  the  first  among 
"ikish  problems.  President  Inonii  desired  to 
pthe  war  followed  by  a  general  settlement 
fc  ng  nations,  and  noted  especially  the  fact  that 
■key  was  now  faced  with  the  question  of  a  re- 
i'm  of  the  Montreux  Convention  of  the  Straits. 
l  larticular,  President  Inonii  declared : 
I'Ve  agree  that  it  is  necessary  to  improve  the 
k  treux  Convention  in  a  manner  conforming  to 
lj  conditions,  in  keeping  with  the  methods  and 
Kin  the  limits  clearly  foreseen  by  Montreux. 
r«are  considering  with  good- will  that  the  Con- 
»ion  in  question  should  become  the  subject  of 
Bersations  at  an  international  conference.  We 
welcome  wholeheartedly  any  modifications 
hih  take  into  consideration  the  legitimate  in- 
Wts  of  each  of  the  interested  parties  on  the 
I  of  ensuring  the  territorial  integrity  and 
^eign  rights  of  Turkey.  We  are  convinced 
it  a  perfectly  clear  conscience  that,  during  the 
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second  world  war,  the  Montreux  Convention  was 
applied  by  us  with  the  greatest  attention ;  and  the 
allegation  to  the  effect  that  the  Montreux  Con- 
vention was  applied  with  a  bias  in  favor  of  the 
Axis  Powers  is  manifestly  unjust.  We  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  submitting  our  actions  to  ex- 
amination and  decision  by  arbitration.  Inasmuch 
as  concerns  the  question  of  the  Straits,  too,  we  per- 
ceive in  the  United  Nations  Charter  every  pos- 
sible guarantee  for  ourselves  and  for  every  other 
nation  concerned.  So  long  as  the  clauses  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  concerning  territorial  in- 
tegrity and  sovereign  rights  are  respected,  no 
obstacle  should  exist  to  prevent  the  adjustment 
and  improvement  of  relations  between  ourselves 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  our  well-considered 
and  sincere  desire  to  have  friendly  and  confidence- 
inspiring  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  as  be- 
fits two  neighbors." 


21  Turkish  Embassy,  Washington,  Press  Release,  no.  13, 
Nov.  13,  1946.  See  also  the  more  general  remarks  of 
Ambassador  Huseyin  R.  Baydur  in  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  on  Oct.  26,  1946  in  which  he  indicated 
that  "Arms  and  military  might  are  powerful  weapons, 
but  the  force  of  world  opinion  is  far  more  potent.  It  may 
be  defied  for  a  time,  but  it  cannot  be  flaunted  always  and 
forever."     (Journal  of  the  United  Nations,  no.  16,  p.  89.) 
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Proposals  for  Reopening  Joint  Commission 


EXCHANGE  OF  LETTERS  BETWEEN  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  JOHN  R.  HODGE 
AND  GUARD  COLONEL  GENERAL  CHISTIAKOV 


[Released  to  the  press  January  10] 

Lt.  Gen.  John  K.  Hodge,  Commanding  General, 
United  States  Army  Forces  in  South  Korea,  an- 
nounced today  a  new  exchange  of  letters  between 
him  and  Guard  Colonel  General  Chistiakov,  Com- 
manding the  Soviet  Forces  in  North  Korea,  con- 
cerning the  reopening  of  the  Joint  Commission- 
Contents  of  a  previous  exchange  of  a  Soviet 
letter  dated  October  26  and  a  United  States  letter 
dated  November  1,  were  made  public  in  Korea 
early  in  November.  The  last  exchange  of  letters 
was  the  Soviet  Commander's  letter  dated  Novem- 
ber 26,  answered  by  the  United  States  Commander 
on  December  24. 

The  Soviet  letter  of  November  26  proposed  re- 
opening the  Joint  Commission  based  on  conditions 
of  consultation  with  Korean  groups.  The  pro- 
posals are : 

1.  The  Joint  Commission  must  consult  with 
those  democratic  parties  and  organizations  which 
uphold  fully  the  Moscow  Decision  on  Korea. 

2.  Parties  or  social  organizations  invited  for 
consultation  with  the  Joint  Commission  must  not 
nominate  for  consultation  those  representatives 
who  have  compromised  themselves  by  actively 
voicing  opposition  to  the  Moscow  Decision. 

3.  Parties  and  social  organizations  invited  for 
consultation  with  the  Joint  Commission  must  not 
and  will  not  voice  opposition  nor  will  they  incite 
others  to  voice  opposition  to  the  Moscow  Decision 
and  the  work  of  the  Joint  Commission.  If  such 
be  the  case  such  parties  and  social  organizations, 
by  mutual  agreement  of  both  delegations,  will  be 
excluded  from  further  consultations  with  the 
Joint  Commission. 

The  United  States  answer  of  December  24  fol- 
lows the  announced  policy  of  the  American  Com- 
mander and  proposed  modification  of  the  sug- 
gested conditions  to  give  greater  freedom  of  ex- 
pression to  the  Korean  people  concerning  the 
formation  of  their  provisional  government.  This 
was  summarized  as  follows: 

Proposal  Number  1.  To  be  interpreted  as  fol- 
lows:  Signing  the  Declaration  in  communique 
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number  5  will  be  accepted  as  a  declaration 
good  faith  with  respect  to  upholding  fully 
Moscow  Decision  and  will  make  the  signal 
party  or  organization  eligible  for  initial  con 
tation. 

Proposal  Number  %.  It  is  considered  the  ri 
of  a  declarant  party  or  organization  to  app< 
the  representative  which  it  believes  will  best 
sent  to  the  Joint  Commission  its  views  on  the 
plementation  of  the  Moscow  Decision.  Howe 
should  such  representative  for  good  reason  be 
lieved  to  be  antagonistic  to  the  implementation 
the  Moscow  Decision  or  to  either  of  the  Al 
Powers,  the  Joint  Commission  may,  after  mu. 
agreement,  require  the  declarant  party  to  n 
a  substitute  spokesman. 

Proposal  Number  3.  It  is  suggested  that, 
proposal  be  reworded  as  follows:  Individi 
parties  and  social  organizations,  shall  not,  a 
signing  the  declaration  contained  in  commutt 
number  5,  foment  or  instigate  active  opposi 
to  the  work  of  the  Joint  Commission  or  to  ei 
of  the  Allied  Powers  or  to  the  fulfilment  of 
Moscow  Decision.  Those  individuals,  parties 
social  organizations  which  after  signing  the  i 
laration  contained  in  communique  number  5 
foment  or  instigate  active  opposition  to  the  ^ 
of  the  Joint  Commission  or  to  either  of  the  Al 
Powers  or  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  Moscow  E 
sion  shall  be  excluded  from  further  consulta 
with  the  Joint  Commission.  The  decision 
eluding  such  individuals,  parties  and  social 
ganizations  shall  be  by  agreement  of  the  J 
Commission. 

Full  texts  of  the  letters  follow : 

General  Chistiakov  to  General  Hodge 

November  %6, 19k 
I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  di 
November  1,  1946. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  have  to  conclude 
the  conditions  upon  which  you  propose  to  re 
the  negotiations  of  the  Joint  Soviet-Amer: 
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(mmission  in  substance  do  not  differ  from  the 
sition  laid  down  in  your  previous  letter,  which, 
bthe  opinion  of  the  Soviet  delegation  is  in  con- 
t;  diction  to  the  Moscow  Decision  on  Korea. 

ktually,  you  propose  that  the  Joint  Commis- 
jia  should  consult  with  any  person,  political  party 
:ial  organization  which  adheres  to  and  aided 
b;the  declaration  published  in  communique  num- 
x  5,  moreover,  such  persons,  parties  or  social 
jianizations  must  not  and  will  not  instigate  or 
fuent  mass  opposition  to  the  work  of  the  Joint 
Cnmission  or  the  fulfillment  of  the  Moscow 
D-ision. 

'hus,  according  to  this  formula,  the  Joint  Com- 
nsion  must  consult  not  only  with  democratic 
^  ties  and  social  organizations  which  uphold  the 
Mscow  Decision,  but  also  with  those  parties  and 
wanizations  which  are  hostile  to  this  Decision, 
rnhermore,  these  latter  parties  and  organiza- 
i(s  are  even  given  an  opportunity  to  continue 
t;;e  activities  directly  against  the  Moscow  Deci- 
le with  the  exception  that  they  should  not  insti- 
}B!  or  foment  mass  opposition  to  the  work  of  the 
fcit  Commission  or  the  fulfillment  of  the  Moscow 
Vision. 

■  he  acceptance  of  such  proposal  would  appear, 
t.er  as  call  to  reactionary  parties  and  groups 
'Oto  retreat  from  their  hostile  position  towards 
h<Moscow  Decision,  but  merely  to  curtail  tem- 
•0'irily  their  activities  directed  against  this  Deci- 
b  so  that  they  may  have  an  opportunity  to  take 
I  in  the  consultations  with  the  Joint  Commis- 
10.    I  must  remind  you  that  it  was  precisely  in 
i'  manner  that  these  parties  accepted  your  pub- 
ic mnouncement  of  April  27,  1946  which  con- 
Uid  an  analagous  interpretation  of  the  agree- 
»e;  embodied  in  communique  number  5. 
rie  result  was  that  the  parties  and  organiza- 
i  which  had  voiced  their  opposition  to  the 
iow  Decision  agreed  to  sign  the  declaration, 
Bra  the  very  second  day  after  the  termination 
ie  work  of  the  Joint  Commission,  prominent 
■•a  ts  of  these  parties  and  organizations  again 
it|ned  to  an  active  fight  against  the  Moscow  De- 
tail and  its  supporters. 

1'ere  is  no  doubt  that  participation  by  those 

eij jnts  in  the  consultations  would  be  utilized  by 

»  with  the  aim  of  sabotaging  the  fulfillment 

£  f e  Moscow  Decision  and  would  only  facilitate 

s|  activities  in  that  direction.     I  must  again 

»|re  that  if  we  are  aiming  at  actual  and  com- 

! 
*rivry  26,   1947 
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plete  realization  of  the  Moscow  Decision  on  Korea, 
then,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Soviet  delegation,  it 
is  impossible  to  consult  on  the  question  of  methods 
of  fulfilling  this  Decision  with  those  persons, 
parties  and  organizations  who  voice  opposition  to 
the  above  mentioned  Decision  and  who  are  aiming 
at  sabotaging  its  fulfillment,  whom,  for  tactical 
considerations,  may  for  the  period  of  consultation 
with  the  Joint  Commission  temporarily  and  in 
part  limit  their  activities  directed  against  the 
Moscow  Decision  in  order  that  they  may  renew 
these  activities  in  full  force  as  soon  as  consultation 
with  Joint  Commission  is  terminated. 

The  foregoing  in  no  way  limits  the  freedom  of 
Korean  democratic  parties,  social  organizations 
or  individuals  to  express  their  position  regarding 
the  formation  of  the  Korean  Government  or  other 
questions  comiected  with  the  realization  of  the 
Moscow  Decision  on  Korea. 

In  my  previous  letter  I  have  already  directed 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  delega- 
tion has  never  made  proposals  directed  against 
the  freedom  of  individuals,  parties  or  organiza- 
tions to  express  anywhere  their  views  on  these 
questions  and  it  is  accordingly  understood  that 
any  party  or  social  organization  as  well  as  an 
individual  Korean  citizen  can  express  similar 
views  or  present  them  to  the  Joint  Commission. 

Desiring  to  fulfill  the  Moscow  Decision  on  Korea 
speedily  and  as  definitely  as  possible,  the  Soviet 
side  advances  the  following  proposals  as  basis  for 
the  resumption  of  the  work  of  the  Joint  Soviet- 
American  Commission. 

1.  The  Joint  Commission  must  consult  those 
democratic  parties  and  organizations  which  up- 
hold fully  the  Moscow  Decision  on  Korea. 

2.  Parties  or  social  organizations  invited  for 
consultation  with  the  Joint  Commission  must  not 
nominate  for  consultation  those  representatives 
who  have  compromised  themselves  by  actively 
voicing  opposition  to  the  Moscow  Decision. 

3.  Parties  and  social  organizations  invited  for 
consultation  with  the  Joint  Commission  must  not 
and  will  not  voice  opposition  nor  will  they  incite 
others  to  voice  opposition  to  the  Moscow  Decision 
and  the  work  of  the  Joint  Commission.  If  such 
be  the  case  such  parties  and  social  organizations, 
by  mutual  agreement  of  both  delegations,  will  be 
excluded  from  further  consultations  with  the 
Joint  Commission. 

In  the  event  you  should  agree  to  the  foregoing 
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proposals  the  Soviet  delegation  is  prepared,  with- 
out delay,  to  arrive  in  Seoul  for  the  resumption 
of  the  negotiations  of  the  Joint  Commission. 

Chistiakov 

General  Hodge  to  General  Chistiakov 

December  &|,  194-6. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
November  26,  1946. 

I  have  had  attached  to  this  letter  a  copy  of  your 
letter  of  November  26, 1946  with  paragraphs  num- 
bered to  facilitate  reference.  (Paragraph  num- 
bers follow  paragraphs  of  letter  as  passed  by  you.) 

From  a  careful  reading  of  Paragraphs  II  to 
VIII,  both  inclusive,  the  impression  I  receive  is 
that  the  Soviet  delegation  believes  that  proposals 
previously  submitted  by  the  United  States  delega- 
tion appear  to  encourage  "reactionary  parties  and 
groups"  to  continue  hostile  opposition  to  the  Mos- 
cow Decision.  I  assure  you  that  the  United  States 
delegation  has  no  such  intention  and  desires  to  co- 
operate with  you  in  preventing  such  hostile  opposi- 
tion. Paragraphs  IX  and  X  of  your  letter  guaran- 
tee on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  delegation  complete 
freedom  of  expression  to  Korean  political  parties, 
social  organizations  and  individuals  "regarding 
the  formation  of  the  Korean  Government  and 
other  questions  connected  with  the  realization  of 
the  Moscow  Decision  on  Korea".  The  views  ex- 
pressed in  these  paragraphs  are  identical  with  the 
position  assumed  by  the  United  States  delegation. 

The  last  three  paragraphs  of  your  letter  num- 
bered 1  to  3,  although  apparently  in  conflict  with 
paragraphs  IX  and  X  nevertheless  provide  a  basis 
for  further  discussion. 

In  view  of  the  closeness  of  our  position,  I  sug- 
gest that  your  proposals  and  the  following  modi- 
fications be  made  the  basis  for  reconvening  the 
Joint  Commission. 

Proposal  number  1  to  be  interpreted  as  follows : 
Signing  the  Declaration  in  communique  number  5 
will  be  accepted  as  a  declaration  of  good  faith  with 
respect  to  upholding  fully  the  Moscow  Decision 
and  will  make  the  signatory  party  or  organization 
eligible  for  initial  consultation. 

Proposal  number  2,  I  consider  it  the  right  of  a 
declarant  party  or  organization  to  appoint  the 
representative  which  it  believes  will  best  present 
to  the  Joint  Commission  its  views  of  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  Moscow  Decision.    However,  should 
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such  representative  for  good  reason  be  believe 
be  antagonistic  to  the  implementation  of  the 
cow  Decision  or  to  either  of  the  Allied  Powers 
Joint  Commission  may,  after  mutual  agreen 
require  the  declarant  party  to  name  a  subst 
spokesman. 

Proposal  number  3,  it  is  suggested  that  it  b 
worded  as  follows :  "Individuals,  parties  and  s 
organizations  invited  for  consultation  with 
Joint  Commission  shall  not  after  signing  the 
laration  contained  in  communique  number  J 
ment  or  instigate  active  opposition  to  the  woi 
the  Joint  Commission  or  to  either  of  the  A 
Powers  or  the  fulfillment  of  the  Moscow  Deci 
Those  individuals,  parties  and  social  organiza 
which  after  signing  the  declaration  contains 
communique  number  5  do  foment  or  instigat; 
tive  opposition  to  the  work  of  the  Joint  Con 
sion  or  to  either  of  the  Allied  Powers  or  to  im 
fillment  of  the  Moscow  Decision  shall  be  excl 
from  further  consultation  with  the  Joint  Con 
sion.  The  decision  excluding  such  individ 
parties  and  social  organizations  shall  be  by  aj 
ment  of  the  Joint  Commission". 

I  trust  that  the  basis  proposed  above  w| 
acceptable  to  you  and  trust  you  will  notify  i 
that  I  may  make  the  necessary  preliminar 
rangements  for  reconvening  the  Joint  Commis 

Hoi 

Translation  of  a  letter  from  Soviet  Commt 
Chistiakov  dated  October  26,  191$ 

In  your  letter  of  August  1,  1946  concernin 
resumption  of  the  work  of  the  Joint  Soviet- A 
ican  Commission,  you,  speaking  of  the  inten 
of  the  American  delegation  to  resume  the  di 
sions  of  the  Joint  Commission,  at  the  same 
have  advised  the  Soviet  delegation  to  restuc 
position. 

In  answer  to  this,  I  must  declare  that  the  S 
delegation  is  guided  in  its  work  by  the  ten 
the  Moscow  decision  of  the  three  Foreign 
isters  on  Korea  and  intends  to  steadfastly  a< 
to  this  decision. 

I  again  assure  you  that  the  Soviet  deleg 
is  always  ready  to  resume  the  work  of  the  I 
Commission  on  the  basis  of  strict  fulfilment  c 
Moscow  decision  on  Korea. 

As  far  as  the  question  of  the  discontinuii 
the  work  of  the  Joint  Commission  is  conce 
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♦  you  will  know  it  was  the  American  delegation 
elf  which  after  a  time  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ssions  suggested  that  the  work  of  the  Joint  Com- 
ission  be  suspended,  and  finally  at  its  suggestion 
!  work  of  the  Commission  was  suspended  May 
!L946.    In  your  letter  you  stated  that  "the  exact 
filment  of  the  Moscow  decision  is  and  always 
k  been  the  mission  of  the  American  delegation." 
'.  must,  however,  note  that  during  the  work  of 
1  Joint  Commission  the  American  delegation  did 
i ,  in  fact,  evidence  such  a  readiness  and  many 
i.es  even  declared  that  it  did  not  quite  under- 
bid the  Moscow  decision  on  Korea, 
four  assertion  that  the  Soviet  delegation  al- 
?sdly  interprets  unilaterally   the  Moscow  de- 
ion  concerning  the  creation  of  a  Provisional 
pan  Democratic  Government  and  the  consulta- 
nt on  the  subject  with  Korean  political  parties 
[  social  organizations  is  unfounded, 
u  the  decision  on  Korea  reached  by  the  Mos- 
:  Conference  of  the  three  Foreign  Ministers,  a 
res  of  measures  were  laid  out  which  aim  at  the 
i  tablishment  of  Korea  as  an  independent  state, 
icreation  of  conditions  for  the  development  of 
1  country   on   democratic   principles   and   the 
)  (Jy  liquidation  of  the  ruinous  after-effects  of 
tt  Japanese  domination  in  Korea.    Therefore, 
i' Soviet  delegation,  being  guided  by  the  aims 
I  spirit  of  the  Moscow  decision,  deems  that  it 
eld  not  be  right  to  consult  on  the  question  of 
eiods  of  fulfilling  the  Moscow  decision  with 
le  parties  and  those,  who  for  tactical  consid- 
lions,  although  declaring  their  support  of  the 
feion,  at  the  same  time  make  such  stipulations 
Ih  convert  their  statement  of  support  of  the 
Vow  decision  into  an  empty  declaration. 
I  regard  to  that  part  of  your  letter  concerning 
I  lefinition  of  the  word  democratic,  the  Soviet 
ption  would  like  to  point  out  that  in  this 
*;ion  it  is  necessary  to  consider  not  the  declara- 
I  announcements  of  the  party,  and  not  the 
1  a  of  separate  parties  and  organizations,  but 
ejctual  policies  pursued  by  a  given  party. 
it  as  much  as  the  Moscow  decision  has  outlined 
| ecessary  measures  for  the  democratic  recon- 
fltian  of  Korea,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Soviet 
Ijation  that  the  attitude  of  different  parties 
[groups  toward  the  Moscow  decision  is  the 
R  important  criterion  of  their  true  democratic 
Ire  and  of  their  striving  to  see  Korea  a  demo- 
H'.  state. 

n"y  26,   7947 
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Thus,  the  position  of  the  Soviet  delegation  on 
the  question  of  consultation  of  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion with  the  Korean  democratic  parties  and 
organizations  fully  corresponds  to  the  Moscow 
decision. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  not  to  note 
that  there  is  an  obvious  contradiction  between  the 
interpretation  in  your  letter  of  the  word  democracy 
and  the  actual  position  which  the  American  dele- 
gation assumed  during  the  period  of  the  work  of 
the  Joint  Commission. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  American  delegation 
has  included  in  the  list  of  political  parties  and 
organizations  for  consultation  with  the  Joint  Com- 
mission on  the  question  of  the  creation  of  the  pro- 
visional Korean  democratic  government,  all  politi- 
cal parties  and  organizations  which  had  voiced 
their  opposition  against  the  Moscow  decision  and 
only  three  democratic  parties  which  upheld  the 
Moscow  decision.  It  is  completely  obvious  that 
the  American  delegation,  when  it  excluded  from 
participation  in  consultation  with  the  Joint  Com- 
mission such  democratic  parties  and  organizations 
of  mass  character  as  the  Korean  national  revolu- 
tionary party,  the  all-Korean  Confederation  of 
Labor,  the  all-Korean  Women's  Union,  the  all- 
Korean  Youth  Union,  the  all-Korean  Farmers 
Union  and  a  number  of  other  organizations, 
guided  by  other  than  their  democratic  principles. 

As  regards  the  freedom  for  the  Koreans  to  ex- 
press their  position  toward  formation  of  the 
Korean  Government  or  the  realization  of  the 
Moscow  decision  on  Korea,  the  Soviet  delegation 
has  never  anywhere  made  proposals  directed 
against  the  freedom  of  expression  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Korean  parties  and  organizations, 
wherever  they  may  be,  and  it  is  accordingly  under- 
stood that^  any  part  or  group  as  well  as  any  in- 
dividual Korean  citizen  can  express  similar  ideas 
or  present  them  to  the  Joint  Commission. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  interpretation  set  forth 
in  your  letter  on  the  question  of  trusteeship  be- 
cause such  an  interpretation  actually  places  in 
doubt  the  decision  of  the  Moscow  Conference  on 
this  question,  as  it  is  known  the  Moscow  decision 
states :  "it  shall  be  the  task  of  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion with  the  participation  of  the  Provisional 
Korean  Government  and  of  the  Korean  democratic 
organizations  to  also  work  out  measures  for  help- 
ing and  assisting  (non-trusteeship)  the  political, 
economic,    and    social    progress    of    the    Korean 
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people,  the  development  of  democratic  self-govern- 
ment and  the  establishment  of  the  national  inde- 
pendence of  Korea." 

Thus,  among  the  tasks  of  the  Joint  Commission 
is  included  the  preparation  of  proposals  dealing 
with  the  establishment  of  a  trusteeship  in  regard 
to  Korea  with  the  stipulation  that  these  proposals 
relating  to  Korea  for  a  period  up  to  five  years,  will, 
after  consultation  with  the  Provisional  Korean 
Government  be  submitted  for  joint  consideration 
to  the  governments  of  the  four  powers. 

From  the  above  it  is  clear  that  the  question  of 
the  establishment  of  the  trusteeship  as  a  measure 
which  must  aid  in  the  democratic  transformation 
of  Korea  has  been  definitely  decided  by  the  Mos- 
cow Conference  and  on  this  basis  there  must  be 
prepared  concrete  proposals  for  the  eventual  work- 
ing out  of  the  agreement  of  trusteeship. 

During  the  interruption  in  the  work  of  the  Joint 
Soviet- American  Commission  many  events  have 
occurred  in  South  as  well  as  in  North  Korea.  All 
these  events  testify  that  the  Korean  people  are 
striving  to  unite  their  country,  to  have  a  demo- 
cratic government  and  to  carry  out  their  demo- 
cratic transformation. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Soviet  delegation  that 
the  delay  in  the  formation  of  the  Korean  Pro- 
visional Democratic  Government  impedes  the  so 
necessary  unification  of  Korea  into  a  single  state ; 
it  is  having  a  negative  effect  on  the  economic  and 
political  situation  of  the  Korean  people  and  is 
holding  back  the  realization  of  democratic  trans- 
formation in  all  Korea. 

The  Soviet  delegation  is  greatly  concerned  that 
the  negotiations  of  the  Joint  Commission,  inter- 
rupted on  the  initiative  of  the  American  Dele- 
gation in  May  1946  have  not  yet  been  resumed  and 
wishes  to  resume  those  negotiations  as  soon  as 
possible  on  the  basis  of  exact  fulfilment  of  the 
Moscow  decision. 

If  after  taking  this  into  account,  along  with 
the  foregoing  statement,  you  will  express  your 
consent  to  resume  the  work  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mission, the  Soviet  delegation  will  always  be  ready 
to  resume  the  work. 

Text  of  General  Hodge's  reply  to  Soviet  Com- 
mander Chistiakov's  letter  of  October  26 

November  i,  194-6. 
Dear  General  Ciiistiakov: 

I  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  October  26,  1946, 
and  agree  with  you  that  the  continuation  of  the 
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division  of  Korea  into  two  parts  works  g1 
hardship  on  the  Korean  people.  It  also  weal 
the  prestige  of  two  great  Allies  who  cooper: 
so  fully  to  bring  a  victorious  end  to  the  bitte 
war  in  history.  Each  added  month  of  this 
vision  tends  to  make  more  difficult  the  impler 
tation  of  the  Moscow  decision  on  Korea  mad 
the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Allies  last  Decern 

For  the  purposes  of  reconciling  the  differe 
between  the  United  States  and  the  US.S.R.  ( 
gations,  which  are  not  fully  resolved  in  j 
letter,  I  propose  that  the  following  basis  of  ag 
ment  for  reconvening  the  joint  U.S. -U.S. 
Commission  be  accepted  by  both  the  Soviet 
American  delegations  with  view  to  the  earlj 
sumption  of  the  sessions  of  the  Joint  Commisi 
It  is  agreed  to  interpret  paragraphs  Two; 
Three  of  the  declaration  in  communique  no. ' 
the  U.S.  -  U.S.S.R.  Joint  Commission  dated  A 
17th,  1946,  to  mean  that  such  individuals,  pa: 
and  social  organizations  shall  not  foment  or  i: 
gate  mass  opposition  to  the  work  of  the  J 
Commission  or  the  fulfilment  of  the  Moscow 
cision.  Those  individuals,  parties,  and  Sf 
organizations  which  do  foment  or  instigate 
opposition  shall  be  excluded  from  further  coi 
tation  with  the  Joint  Commission.  The  dec: 
excluding  such  individuals,  parties,  and  socia 
ganizations  shall  be  by  agreement  of  the  J 
Commission. 

In  consideration  of  this  interpretation  of 
declaration  established  in  communique  no. 
the  Joint  Commission,  dated  April  17th,  ] 
both  delegations  agree  that  they  will  not 
pose  consultation  with  any  individual,  poll 
party,  or  social  organization  which  subscrib* 
and  abides  by  the  declaration  published  in  ] 
communique  no.  5. 

In  order  to  eliminate  any  possible  future 
understanding,  I  believe  it  is  advisable  br 
to  restate  the  position  of  the  United  States  at 
time. 

(A)  The  United  States  has  always  favorec 
exact  fulfilment  of  the  Moscow  decision  by 
Joint  Commission.  This  decision  obviouslj 
eludes  the  preparation  of  proposals  "for  the  tv 
ing  out  of  an  agreement  concerning  a  Four  P< 
trusteeship  of  Korea  for  a  period  of  up  to 
years"  which  "shall  be  submitted  for  the  ; 
consideration"  of  the  Four  Powers  "follow 
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:  lsultation  with  the  provisional  Korean  Govern- 
fent".  However,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Moscow 
hision  which  predetermines  the  terms  or  nature 
)  a  Four  Power  trusteeship  except  that  it  shall 
[  a  method  "for  helping  and  assisting  (trustee- 
]p)  the  political,  economic  and  social  progress 
i  the  Korean  people,  the  development  of  demo- 
tic self-government,  and  the  establishment  of 
\  national  independence  of  Korea"  to  be  worked 
f.  "with  the  participation  of  the  Provisional 
Irean  Democratic  Government,"  and  a  limita- 
h  placed  upon  its  duration. 
B)  The  United  States  has  always  favored  the 
jrcise  of  freedom  of  speech  in  Korea.  The 
lited  States  believes  that  all  Korean  democratic 
ities  and  social  organizations  should  be  per- 
»ted  to  make  known  their  desires  in  the  forma- 
Sji  of  their  own  government.  The  represente- 
es of  the  United  States  see  a  great  difference 
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between  (1)  the  instigation  of  mass  opposition  to 
the  work  of  the  Joint  Commission  and  the  ful- 
filment of  the  Moscow  decision,  and  (2)  the 
proper  exercise  of  freedom  of  expression  by  Ko- 
rean individuals,  democratic  parties,  and  groups 
concerning  their  wishes  and  desires  in  the  forma- 
tion of  their  own  government. 

On  the  basis  of  the  United  States'  position 
herein  stated  and  the  suggested  interpretation  of 
paragraphs  Two  and  Three  of  the  declaration  in 
communique  no.  5  to  the  Joint  Commission  which 
is  approved  for  the  United  States  delegation,  the 
American  Command  proposes  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mission resume  its  work  without  delay  and  I  again 
cordially  invite  Soviet  delegation  to  return  to 
Seoul  at  an  early  date  for  the  purpose  of  resum- 
ing negotiations.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
you  as  early  as  possible  in  order  that  the  necessary 
preliminary  arrangements  can  be  effected." 


COMMUNIQUE  ISSUED  BY  U.S.-SOVIET  JOINT  COMMISSION  ON  APRIL  18,  1946' 


he  U.S.  -  Soviet  Joint  Commission  continued 
ussion  on  the  question  of  conditions  of  consul- 
m  with  democratic  parties  and  social  organi- 
sms. Col.  Gen.  T.  F.  Shtikov,  Chief  of  the 
qiet  Delegation,  was  chairman  on  sessions  held 
kpril  8,  9,  11,  and  13,  1946,  in  the  Tuk  Soo 
fcice,  Seoul,  Korea,  and  Maj.  Gen.  A.  V.  Arnold, 
itf  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  was  chairman  at  the 
I  on,  April  17,  1946. 

IS  a  result  of  a  thorough  investigation  and 
lysis  of  the  points  of  view  of  the  Soviet,  delega- 
k  and  the  delegation  of  the  United  States,  the 
It  Commission  reached  the  following  decision 
■he  first  point  of  the  joint  program  of  work 
Iring  the  conditions  of  the  consultation  with 
aDcratic  parties  and  social  organizations: 

"DECISION 

'I'he  Joint  Commission  will  consult  with  Ko- 
to democratic  parties  and  social  organizations 
ih  are  truly  democratic  in  their  aims  and  meth- 
Sand  which  will  subscribe  to  the  following 
c|.  rations: 

[f declare  that  we  will  uphold 

ejiims  of  the  Moscow  Decision  on  Korea  as 
iji  in  paragraph  1  of  this  decision,  namely: 


"The  reestablishment  of  Korea  as  an  indepen- 
dent state,  the  creation  of  conditions  for  develop- 
ing the  country  on  democratic  principles,  and  the 
earliest  possible  liquidation  of  the  disastrous  re- 
sults of  the  protracted  Japanese  domination  in 
Korea.  Further,  we  will  abide  by  the  decisions  of 
the  Joint  Commission  in  its  fulfilment  of  para- 
graph 2  of  the  Moscow  decision  in  the  formation 
of  a  Provisional  Korean  Democratic  Government; 
further,  we  will  cooperate  with  the  Joint  Com- 
mission in  the  working  out  by  it  with  the  partici- 
pation of  the  Provisional  Korean  Democratic  Gov- 
ernment of  proposals  concerning  measures  fore- 
seen by  paragraph  3  of  the  Moscow  decision. 

"Signed 

Representing  the 

Party  or  Organization" 

The  procedure  for  inviting  representatives  of 
Korean  democratic  parties  and  social  organiza- 
tions to  consult  with  the  Joint  Commission  is  being 
worked  out  by  Joint  Sub-Commission  No.  1. 
When  details  of  the  procedure  are  completed  it 
will  be  announced  publicly. 

1  Issued  in  Seoul  over  the  signatures  of  Col.  Gen.  T.  F. 
Shtikov  and  Maj.  Gen.  A.  V.  Arnold. 
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Convention  With  France  on  Double  Taxation 1 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


The  White  House,  January  10,  1947. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I  transmit  herewith 
the  convention  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  France,  signed  at  Paris  on  October 
18,  1946,  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and 
the  prevention  of  evasion  in  the  case  of  taxes  on 
estates  and  inheritances,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
modifying  and  supplementing  certain  provisions 
of  the  convention  between  the  two  Governments 


relating  to  income  taxation  signed  at  Paris 
July  25,  1939. 

I  also  transmit  for  the  information  of  the  Sei 
the  report  by  the  Secretary  of  State  with  res; 
to  the  convention. 

The  convention  has  the  approval  of  the  Dep 
ment  of  State  and  the  Treasury  Department. 

Harrt  S.  Trttma 

(Enclosures:  (1)  Eeport  of  the  Secretary 
State;  (2)  convention  of  October  18, 1946,  betv* 
the  United  States  and  France  for  the  avoid? 
of  double  taxation.)2 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


Department  of  State, 
Washington,  January  8,  194-7. 
The  President, 

The  White  House : 

The  undersigned,  the  Secretary  of  State,  has 
the  honor  to  lay  before  the  President,  with  a  view 
to  its  transmission  to  the  Senate  to  receive  the 
advice  and  consent  of  that  body  to  ratification,  if 
his  judgment  approve  thereof,  the  convention  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  France, 
signed  at  Paris  on  October  18, 1946,  for  the  avoid- 
ance of  double  taxation  and  the  prevention  of 
evasion  in  the  case  of  taxes  on  estates  and  in- 
heritances, and  for  the  purpose  of  modifying  and 
supplementing  certain  provisions  of  the  convention 
between  the  two  Governments  relating  to  income 
taxation  signed  at  Paris  on  July  25,  1939. 

The  Department  of  State  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment collaborated  in  the  negotiation  of  the 
convention  of  October  18, 1946,  which  was  formu- 
lated as  a  result  of  technical  discussions  between 
representatives  of  this  Government  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  French  Government.  A  public 
announcement  regarding  the  negotiations  was 
made  by  the  Department  of  State,  the  announce- 
ment referring  also  to  the  fact  that  attention  was 
given  to  certain  current  questions  concerning  the 


1  S.  Exec.  A,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

2  Convention  not  printed. 
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interpretation  and  administration  of  French  ts 
in  their  application  to  American  nationals, 
position  of  the  French  Government  regarding  I 
matters  and  regarding  the  application  of  cer 
provisions  of  the  1939  convention,  pending  the' 
nature  and  coming  into  force  of  the  proposed 
convention,  was  made  the  subject  of  recorc; 
diplomatic  notes,  the  texts  of  which  were  ns 
public. 

The  new  convention  is  in  four  parts,  called  ti 
Title  I  (arts.  1  to  6)  contains  substantive  pr 
sions  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  \ 
respect  to  the  United  States  estate  tax  and 
French  tax  on  inheritances.  As  in  the  cases 
the  existing  conventions  on  this  subject  with  C 
ada  and  the  United  Kingdom,  the  convention  \ 
France  extends  in  its  application,  insofar  as 
United  States  is  concerned,  only  to  estate  t£ 
imposed  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  iir 
sition  and  collection  of  inheritance  or  estate  ti 
by  States  or  Territories  of  the  United  State; 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  are  not  restricted 
the  convention.  As  to  France,  the  conventio: 
applicable  to  the  tax  on  inheritances,  which 
responds  with  the  Federal  estate  tax  in  the  Un: 
States. 

Title  II  (art.  7)  contains  six  lettered  subpi 
graphs,  each  of  which  involves  some  modificai 
or  supplementation  of  provisions  of  the  com 
tion  of  July  25, 1939,  now  in  force  between  the 
countries,  relating  to  income  taxation. 
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ritle  III  (arts.  8  to  15)  contains  provisions  re- 
ling  to  mutual  administrative  assistance  through 
!  exchange  of  information  and  for  the  collection 
taxes  in  certain  cases,  with  a  view  to  discourag- 
j  tax  evasion.  Pursuant  to  article  16,  upon  the 
ling  into  force  of  the  convention,  the  provisions 
title  III  would  apply  with  respect  to  taxes  on 
jites  or  inheritances  and  also  with  respect  to 
pme  taxes,  the  corresponding  provisions  of  the 
'"9  convention  being  for  that  purpose  superseded 
I  replaced. 

Itle  IV  (arts.  16  to  19)  contains  provisions 
;iting  to  the  procedure  for  bringing  the  conven- 
ii  into  force  and  the  procedure  for  terminating 
i  convention. 

*"he  provisions  relating  to  taxes  on  estates  or 
feritances  are  similar,  in  substantial  respects,  to 
tpjsions  in  the  existing  convention  of  June  8, 
It,  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  and 
[existing  convention  of  April  16,  1945,  between 

I  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
rting  to  taxes  on  the  estates  of  deceased  persons. 
I^n  the  case  of  the  convention  with  Canada  and 
convention  with  the  United  Kingdom,  double 
:  tion  is  avoided  principally  by  means  of  a 
tit.    The  country  imposing  the  tax  in  the  case 

deceased  person  who,  at  the  time  of  death, 
J  domiciled  in  that  country  (or  was  a  citizen 
»eof  if  that  country  be  the  United  States) 
l.vs  a  credit  for  the  tax  imposed  by  the  other 
IKtry  with  respect  to  property  situated  in  such 
h  country  and  included  by  both  countries  for 
f purpose  of  computing  the  tax.  A  further 
pit  is  provided  in  the  event  that  each  of  the  two 
l' tries  determines  that  the  decedent  was  domi- 
«  in  its  territory  at  the  time  of  death.  Other 
brtant  provisions  in  title  I  are  those  relating 
jiles  of  situs  of  property,  exemptions,  and  a 
(ision  that  the  country  which  imposes  the  tax 
jy  on  the  basis  of  property  situated  therein 
sj  not  take  into  account,  for  determining  the 
nnt  or  rate  of  tax,  property  situated  outside 
rritory.  As  in  the  convention  with  the  United 
J|;dom,  but  unlike  the  convention  with  Canada, 

II  of  the  new  convention  with  France  contains 
^ovision  for  the  exemption  of  real  or  immov- 

Ijproperty  situated  outside  the  taxing  country. 
>|3ver,  under  the  laws  of  both  the  United  States 
(^France  such  property  is  now  exempt  from 
|)B  the  estate  or  inheritance.  France  also 
itary  26,   7947 
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exempts  corporeal  movables    (tangible  personal 
property)  situated  outside  France. 

The  provisions  of  the  convention  which  modify 
or  supplement  the  1939  convention  with  France 
are  designed  primarily  to  take  into  consideration 
certain  changes  in  the  laws  or  practices  of  one  or 
the  other  of  the  two  countries  in  regard  to  income 
taxation.  Article  7,  which  constitutes  title  II  of 
the  convention,  contains  specific  amendments  to 
the  1939  convention,  as  set  forth  in  six  lettered 
subparagraphs,  summarized  as  follows : 

(a)  The  reference  to  the  French  national  tax 
on  undistributed  profits  as  being  among  the  taxes 
to  which  the  1939  convention  relates  is  eliminated, 
inasmuch  as  that  tax  has  been  abolished. 

(b)  The  first  sentence  is  designed  to  embody  in 
the  convention  with  France  the  principle  of  article 
IX  of  the  income-tax  convention  between  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
second  sentence,  whereby  the  term  "royalties"  shall 
be  deemed  to  include  rentals  in  respect  to  motion- 
picture  films,  is  consistent  with  article  VIII  (3) 
of  the  convention  between  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom. 

(c)  This  amendment  has  the  effect  of  making 
article  8  of  the  1939  convention  reciprocal  and  has 
its  origin  in  the  desire  of  the  French  Government 
to  be  free  to  subject  to  its  schedular  taxation  its 
own  nationals  who  are  employed  by  the  United 
States  Government  in  France.  Under  the  1939 
convention  France  waived  taxation  of  such  in- 
dividuals, although  the  United  States  reserved  its 
right  to  tax  United  States  citizens  employed  by 
the  French  Government  in  the  United  States. 

(d)  The  amendments  here  provided  are  designed 
to  accomplish  more  adequately  the  object  of  avoid- 
ance from  double  taxation.  Under  the  1939  con- 
vention France,  in  effect,  allows  a  credit  against 
its  securities  tax  for  12  percent  of  the  amount  of 
income  from  securities  derived  by  taxpayers  in 
France  from  United  States  sources.  At  the  time 
of  the  conclusion  of  the  1939  convention  the  United 
States  tax  generally  imposed  was  at  the  rate  of 
10  percent  upon  such  income.  Since  that  time 
the  rate  of  such  tax  has  increased  to  30  percent  in 
the  case  of  nonresident  aliens  and  even  higher  rates 
where  the  income  exceeds  $15,400.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  12-percent  credit  allowed  by 
France  became  inadequate  to  avoid  double  taxa- 
tion. In  recognition  of  this  fact  the  French  Gov- 
ernment has  agreed  to  raise  the  credit  to  25  percent 
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of  the  income  taxes,  effective  retroactively  to  Janu- 
ary 1, 1945,  with  respect  to  the  taxation  of  income 
acquired  since  that  date  on  which  the  French  tax 
has  not  been  collected.  The  second  part  of  sub- 
paragraph (d)  would  make  applicable  to  aliens 
resident  in  France,  including  United  States  citi- 
zens, technical  changes  made  in  article  114  of  the 
French  Code  on  Direct  Taxation.  These  changes 
do  not  involve  any  real  departure  with  respect  to 
the  taxation  of  United  States  citizens  in  France. 
Like  other  aliens  in  the  same  situation,  a  United 
States  citizen  resident  but  not  domiciled  in  France 
will  continue  to  be  taxed,  insofar  as  the  French 
general  income  tax  is  concerned,  upon  a  sum  equal 
to  five  times  the  rental  value  of  the  residence  or 
residences  maintained  by  such  citizen  in  France. 
This  basis  is  deemed  to  be  as  favorable  to  the  tax- 
payer as  can  be  reasonably  expected. 

(e)  The  new  article  17 A  here  set  forth  will  have 
the  effect  of  permitting  American  business  in 
France  a  further  opportunity  to  obtain  the  bene- 
fits which  were  accorded  by  article  17  of  the  1939 
convention. 

(f)  This  amendment  merely  changes  the  desig- 
nations of  the  respective  officials  of  the  two  coun- 
tries who  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  "competent 
authority"  or  "competent  authorities"  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  1939 
convention.  In  this  respect  the  1939  convention  is 
made  consistent  with  the  corresponding  provisions 
in  tax  conventions  of  the  United  States  with  other 
countries. 

Title  III,  relating  to  administrative  coopera- 
tion, corresponds  with  title  II  of  the  1939  conven- 
tion and  supersedes  that  title  II  insofar  as  the 
provisions  of  title  III  of  the  new  convention  may 
be  applicable  to  income  taxation.  This  is  designed 
primarily  to  achieve  uniformity,  as  far  as  possible, 
in  the  provisions  for  administrative  cooperation 
in  respect  of  both  estate  taxation  and  income  taxa- 
tion. The  provisions  of  title  III  are  substantially 
similar  to  provisions  on  the  same  subject  in  the 
tax  conventions  which  have  entered  into  force  re- 
cently between  the  United  States  and  Canada  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  There  are  the  usual  safe- 
guards that  the  provisions  do  not  impose  upon 
either  country  the  obligation  to  carry  out  measures 
contrary  to  the  regulations  and  practice  of  either 
country  or  to  supply  information  not  procurable 
under  its  legislation,  as  well  as  other  safeguards 
found  in  corresponding  provisions  of  other  tax 
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conventions  of  the  United  States.    The  chai 
which  are  effected  in  relation  to  the  1939  con 
tion  are  considered  desirable  in  the  interest 
more  efficient  fiscal  cooperation  between  the 
enue  services  of  the  two  countries. 

It  is  anticipated  that  in  the  course  of  consid 
tion  of  the  convention  by  the  Senate  the  ap 
priate  officials  of  the  Treasury  Department  wi 
called  upon  to  furnish,  and  will  furnish,  a  r 
detailed  statement  with  respect  to  the  purpose 
application  of  the  substantive  provisions  of 
convention,  including  those  relating  to  exchi 
of  information  and  assistance  in  collection. 

Article  17  is  similar  to  article  XXII  of 
income-tax  convention  between  the  United  Si 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  in  that  it  lays  the  1 
for  application  of  the  convention  to  colonies,  c 
seas  territories,  protectorates,  or  territories  I 
mandate  or  trusteeship.  Article  17  does  nc 
itself  extend  the  provisions  of  the  conventio 
such  colonies  or  other  territories,  but  makes  it 
sible,  in  the  case  of  French  colonies  or  other 
ritories  which  have  tax  systems  closely  analo 
to  that  existing  in  France,  for  the  conventio 
be  extended  in  its  application  without  the  n 
sity  for  entering  into  a  separate  convention  c( 
ing  each  of  the  colonies  or  other  territories, 
of  course,  will  be  possible  only  on  the  condii 
specified  in  article  17.  As  pointed  out  in  cor 
tion  with  the  submission  to  the  Senate  of  th 
come-tax  convention  with  the  United  King 
the  United  States  revenue  laws  do  not  exter 
overseas  possessions,  such  as  Puerto  Rico.  » 
possessions  will  be  free  to  elect,  under  articl 
to  have  the  conventions  with  France  extende 
application  to  them,  subject  to  the  requiremen 
the  giving  of  a  notification  to  that  effect  bj 
United  States  Government  to  the  French  Goi 
ment  and  the  right  of  the  latter  to  give  notice 
it  does  not  accept  such  notification.  Adeq 
provision  is  made  also  with  respect  to  the  tern 
tion  of  the  convention  as  to  any  of  the  coloni 
other  territories  to  which  it  may  have  bet 
applicable  under  article  17. 

Article  18  provides  for  ratification  and  foi 
exchange  of  instruments  of  ratification  and 
scribes  the  effective  dates  of  the  convention, 
to  title  I  and  other  provisions  of  the  convex 
applicable  with  respect  to  taxes  on  estates 
inheritances,  the  convention  will  enter  into  : 
on  the  day  of  the  exchange  of  instruments  of 
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ation  and  shall  be  applicable  solely  to  estates 
inheritances  in  the  case  of  persons  who  die  on 
.  after  that  date.  As  to  title  II  and  other  provi- 
:ins  of  the  convention  applicable  with  respect 
i  taxes  on  income,  the  convention  will  (except 
:  otherwise  provided  for  special  purposes,  as  in 
:ts.  7  and  17)  enter  into  force  on  the  first  day  of 
,  nuary  following  the  exchange  of  instruments  of 
itification. 

It  is  provided  in  article  19  that  the  Convention 
jail  remain  in  force  for  a  minimum  period  of  5 
iars,  but  may  be  terminated  by  the  giving  of 
litten  notice  by  one  of  the  contracting  countries 
t  the  other  contracting  country,  according  to  the 
pcedure  and  with  the  effect  specified  in  that 
aide. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

James  F.  Byrnes 

(Enclosure:  Convention  of  October  18,  1946, 
b  ween  the  United  States  and  France  for  the 
i  )idance  of  double  taxation.1) 

Snallpox  Vaccination  Certificate  Re- 
hired of  Persons  on  U.S.  Vessels 
Eitering  Philippine  Ports 

[Released  to  the  press  January  15] 

nformation  has  been  received  from  the  Re- 
p  )lic  of  the  Philippines  that  officers,  crew  mem- 
Is,  and  passengers  of  all  vessels  clearing  from 
Cited  States  ports  for  the  Philippines  are  re- 
ared to  present  a  satisfactory  certificate  of  re- 
■t  smallpox  vaccination.  A  satisfactory  cer- 
I  ate  of  vaccination  means  evidence  of  successful 
ficination  or  evidence  of  immune  reaction  not 
Efe  than  one  year  prior  to  the  actual  date  of 
?isentation  of  the  certificate.  Vaccination  cer- 
I  'ates  will  be  accepted  if  issued  by  the  United 
Ites  Public  Health  Service,  medical  officers  of 
I  United  States  armed  forces,  or  other  Govern- 
I  it  agencies.  Vaccination  certificates  issued  by 
■bate  physicians  are  also  acceptable  when  signed 
w  he  professional  stationery  of  the  physician. 

he  above-mentioned  regulation  will  be  effec- 
i  on  and  after  January  24, 1947. 
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George  C.  Marshall  Takes  Oath  of 
Office  as  Secretay  of  State 

On  January  21  George  C.  Marshall  took  the 
oath  of  office  as  Secretary  of  State.  The  oath  was 
administered  at  the  White  House,  in  the  presence 
of  the  President,  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  Fred  M.  Vinson. 


UNRRA  COUNCIL — Continued  from  page  160 
Continued  Encouragement  of  Repatriation 

The  Soviet  delegate,  supported  by  the  Polish 
delegate,  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  prog- 
ress of  repatriation  and  called  for  renewed  ef- 
forts to  persuade  displaced  persons  to  return  to 
their  homelands.  The  United  States  representa- 
tive said  that  he  was  convinced  by  protests  now 
coming  in  from  various  organizations  in  this 
country  "against  the  fact  that  repatriation  is  being 
so  strongly  emphasized".  The  contrary  protest 
was  by  the  Soviet  delegate  to  the  effect  that  the 
military  authorities  and  UNRRA  are  doing  a  just 
and  competent  job  of  encouraging  without  forcing 
repatriation.  There  was  little  debate,  and  the 
Council  adopted  Resolution  122,  which  merely 
called  for  a  report  by  the  Administration  to  the 
Central  Committee  on  the  measures  taken  to  en- 
courage repatriation. 

Resignation  of  Mr.  La  Guardia 

Director  General  La  Guardia  tendered  his  res- 
ignation, to  become  effective  as  of  December  31, 
1946,  that  being  the  end  of  the  period  which  he 
and  the  Council  had  had  in  mind  when  he  was 
elected  in  March  1946.  The  Council  accepted  his 
resignation  with  expressions  of  regret  and  com- 
mendation and  elected  General  Lowell  W.  Rooks  as 
his  successor.  General  Rooks  had  been  appointed 
Deputy  Director  General  in  January  1946  by  Her- 
bert H.  Lehman  and  had  continued  to  hold  that 
position  under  Mr.  La  Guardia.  His  principal 
tasks  will  be  to  complete  the  shipment  of  UNRRA 
supplies  and  liquidate  the  Administration. 


Wy  26,   1947 
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The  Minutes  of  the  Council  of  Heads  of  Delegations 


Review  by  James  S.  Beddie  of  Volumes  VII,  VIII,  and 
of  "Papers  Relating  to  the  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Urn 
States,  The  Paris  Peace  Conference,  1919" 


The  Department  of  State  has  just  released  the 
last  of  three  volumes  containing  the  minutes  of  the 
Council  of  Heads  of  Delegations  at  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference  of  1919.1 

The  Council  of  Heads  of  Delegations  is  the 
designation  given  to  the  Supreme  Council  of  the 
Peace  Conference  in  the  form  it  assumed  after  the 
signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  with  Germany 
on  June  28, 1919  and  the  return  home  of  President 
Wilson  and  Prime  Minister  Lloyd  George.  The 
Supreme  Council  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Peace 
Conference  had  taken  the  forms  of  the  Council  of 
Ten  and  the  Council  of  Four.  Following  the  de- 
parture from  Paris  of  President  Wilson  and  Lloyd 
George  their  places  were  taken  by  the  Heads  of  the 
American  and  British  Delegations.  Secretary  of 
State  Robert  Lansing  represented  the  "United 
States  until  his  own  return  home  on  July  12.  He 
was  succeeded  for  a  few  sessions  by  Henry  White 
and  later  by  Under  Secretary  of  State  Frank  L. 
Polk.  Arthur  Balfour  and  later  Sir  Eyre  Crowe 
usually  represented  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Clemen- 
ceau  continued  as  Head  of  the  French  Delegation, 
though  M.  Pichon  often  replaced  him  at  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Council.  Italy  and  Japan  were  also 
represented  on  the  Council.  The  sessions  were 
usually  held  in  M.  Pichon's  room  at  the  Quai 
d'Orsay,  some  115  meetings  taking  place  up  to  the 
departure  from  Paris  on  December  9,  1919  of  the 
American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace. 

Though  the  decisions  reached  by  the  Heads  of 
Delegations  were  to  be  final,  the  absence  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  Lloyd  George,  and  the  necessity 
of  frequently  consulting  the  home  governments 
left  the  Heads  of  Delegations  with  much  less 
weight  of  authority  than  had  been  exercised  by 
the  earlier  Council  of  Ten  or  Council  of  Four. 


1  Vol.  VII  was  released  on  May  19,  1946. 
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It  was  determined  at  the  first  session  of 
Heads  of  Delegations  that  their  meetings  she 
be  a  council  of  five,  with  but  one  delegate  re 
senting  each  country,  rather  than  two,  altho 
Mr.  Lansing  would  have  preferred  the  latter 
rangement  on  the  pattern  of  the  earlier  session 
the  Conference,  which  he  had  attended  as  a  m 
ber  of  the  Council  of  Ten.  In  practice  there  a 
frequently  a  number  of  experts  of  each  nations 
present  at  the  sessions  in  addition  to  the  delegi 
Mr.  Lansing  also  spoke  strongly  in  favor  of  hai 
enough  secretaries  present  to  make  a  full 
agreed  record  of  what  took  place.  The  inadeqi 
of  the  records  of  the  early  sessions  of  the  Cou 
of  Four  had  been  one  of  Mr.  Lansing's  object 
to  the  procedure  of  that  body.  As  a  result  t 
were  usually  present  secretaries  representing  < 
of  the  national  delegations,  as  well  as  repres 
atives  of  the  joint  secretariat.  Professor  I 
Mantoux  continued  to  act  as  interpreter. 

As  a  result  the  sessions  were  well  documer 
The  minutes  published  in  these  volumes  were 
pared  by  the  joint  secretariat  and  were  then  di 
cated  and  distributed  to  the  national  delegati 

No  communiques  regarding  the  proceeding 
the  Council  were  issued  to  the  press.  At  the  n 
ing  of  July  2,  Mr.  Lansing  proposed  that  i 
communiques  be  issued.  He  was  opposed  by 
Balfour  on  the  ground  that  the  Council  was 
lawful  heir  of  the  Council  of  Four  which  ha< 
sued  no  communique,  although  Mr.  Balfour 
that  "if  the  communique  was  so  judiciously  fra 
as  to  contain  no  information",  he  was  indiffe) 
After  further  discussion  it  was  decided  that  < 
muniques  should  not  be  issued. 

The  second  half  of  the  Peace  Conference  of  1 
due  to  the  absence  of  the  great  leaders  from  the 
sions  and  the  completion  of  the  treaty  with  * 
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i  my,  does  not  possess  the  same  dramatic  interest 
i  the  earlier  period.  Possibly,  as  a  result,  not 
rarly  so  much  has  been  published  on  this  portion 
i  the  Conference  and  a  much  smaller  proportion 
c  the  Conference  records  from  tins  period  have 
borne  public.  Most  of  the  material  contained  in 
hse  three  volumes  of  minutes  is,  accordingly, 
:  ng  now  made  public  for  the  first  time. 

Vhile  by  July  1,  1919  the  treaty  with  Germany 
li  been  signed,  the  treaty  with  Austria  was  only 
j-tially  completed,  and  discussion  of  treaties 
a  h  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey  had  scarcely 
>run.  The  other  treaties  comprising  the  peace 
element,  including  several  of  the  minorities 
nties,  had  still  to  be  completed.  Steps  had  to 
n  taken  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
fcaty  of  Versailles  and  the  political  and  economic 
oblems  arising  at  the  time  in  war-torn  Europe 
i  the  Near  East  had  to  be  faced.  All  of  these 
its  confronted  the  Heads  of  Delegations. 

.mong  the  subjects  receiving  particular  atten- 
I  at  the  meetings  of  the  Heads  of  Delegations 
le  the  following :  the  Adriatic  question ;  the  de- 
clination of  Austrian  frontiers:  the  Allied  ob- 
»<ion  to  reference  to  Austria  in  the  new  German 
fetitution;  the  activities  of  the  Bolshevist  Gov- 

nent  in  Hungary;  the  troubled  relations  be- 
ta Rumania  and  Hungary;  the  drafting  of  the 
•«ty  with  Bulgaria;  unsettled  conditions  in  the 
lac  provinces;  the  sad  plight  of  Armenia;  the 
itblishment  of  commissions  of  control  in  Ger- 
|y  and  other  measures  necessary  to  put  the 
nty  of  Versailles  into  force;  disputed  fron- 
J  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  including  Thrace, 
trudja,  Teschen,  Upper  Silesia,  Galicia,  and 
srhere,  with  preparations  for  plebiscites  in 
t-  of  these  areas;  and  the  question  of  the  con- 
ation of  the  League  of  Nations. 
1  their  efforts  to  settle  these  questions  the  mem- 
I  of  the  Council  frequently  were  hampered  not 
>1  by  the  natural  difficulties  of  post-war  con- 
sn,  but  by  stubbornness  and  recalcitrance  on 
Ittrt  of  both  former  enemy  and  Allied  states, 
i  minutes  contain  many  expressions  of  exas- 
lion  on  the  part  of  the  Heads  of  Delegations 
c  their  advisers  at  such  obstacles  and  of  em- 
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phasis  on  the  necessity  for  a  stronger  stand  on  the 
part  of  the  peacemakers.  Thus,  for  example,  in 
discussing  the  Hungarian  situation  in  the  meet- 
ing of  August  21,  1919  Mr.  Hoover  remarked 
that— 

"Eastern  Europe  was  past  the  blandishments  of 
polite  suggestion.  Human  life  in  those  parts  had 
declined  in  value  to  an  extent  not  realized  in  Paris. 
Very  energetic  action  was  required." 

At  the  middle  of  September  1919  Lloyd  George 
made  a  brief  visit  to  Paris  and  at  the  meeting  of 
September  15  brought  up  the  matter  of  the  ter- 
mination of  the  labors  of  the  Peace  Conference. 
He  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  providing  a  British 
representative  of  the  first  rank  for  further  ses- 
sions in  Paris.     The  immediate  termination  of  the 
Conference  was  opposed  by  Mr.   Polk  and  M. 
Clemenceau  and  actually  it  was  not  found  pos- 
sible to  wind  up  the  Conference  for  some  months 
more.    The  American  Delegation  in  the  ensuing 
period  was  hampered  by  uncertainties  connected 
with  the  serious  illness  of  President  Wilson  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  in  the 
Senate.     The  last  meeting  at  which  the  United 
States  was  officially  represented  was  that  of  De- 
cember 9,  1919,  and  the  American  Commission  to 
Negotiate  Peace  left  Paris  the  same  dav.     The 
Heads  of  Delegations,  with  the  United  States  rep- 
resented only  by  an  observer,  Hugh  Wallace,  the 
American  Ambassador  to  France,  continued  to 
hold  sessions  until  January  10,  1920. 

Also  included  in  the  volumes  now  released  are 
the  minutes  of  those  sessions  of  the  International 
Council  of  Premiers,  held  at  London  and  Paris  in 
December  1919  and  January  1920.  at  which  the 
United  States  was  represented  by  an  observer,  and 
the  minutes  of  the  three  meetings  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  held  at  Paris  on 
January  10,  13  and  21,  1920,  at  two  of  which  the 
United  States  had  an  observer.  These  bodies  may 
also  be  considered  as  manifestations  of  the  Su- 
preme Council  of  the  Peace  Conference  and  it  was 
at  their  sessions  that  the  last  obsequies  over  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference  were  performed.  Busi- 
ness still  left  over  was  dealt  with  by  the  Confer- 
ence of  Ambassadors. 
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HIRD  SESSION  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  FOREIGN  MINISTERS, 
EW  YORK  CITY,  NOVEMBER  4- DECEMBER  12  » 


The  writing  of  the  peace  treaties  with  Bulgaria,  Finland, 
Hungary,  Italy,  and  Rumania  has  been  concluded  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Foreign  Ministers.  The  article  presented  below  sum- 
marizes the  Council's  discussions  in  New  York  City,  after 
previous  sessions  in  London  and  in  Paris,  and  reviews  the  plan 
for  peace  settlements  with  Germany  and  Austria  which  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  will  consider  at  its  next  meeting 
in  Moscow,  to  begin  on  March  10, 19^7. 


COMPLETION  OF   TEXTS    OF   TREATIES    OF 
kCE    WITH     ITALY,     RUMANIA,    BULGARIA, 
HUNGARY,  AND  FINLAND 

he  third  session  of  the  Council  of  Foreign 
listers  which  was  held  in  New  York  City  at  the 
Idorf-Astoria  Hotel  from  November  4  to  De- 
ber  12,  1946,  finally  completed  the  texts  of  the 
i  ties  of  peace  with  Italy,  Rumania,  Bulgaria, 
igary,  and  Finland.  These  texts  have  now 
i  published  and  will  be  presented  on  February 
1947,  for  signature  by  the  representatives  of 
-states  which  participated  in  the  Paris  Peace 
ference  and  which  were  at  war  with  the  enemy 
bs  in  question.  The  United  States  was  not  at 
i  with  Finland  and  consequently  will  not  be  a 
y  to  the  peace  treaty  with  Finland.  The 
■ties  will  enter  into  force  immediately  upon 
Mcation  by  the  Allied  states  signatories  to  the 
active  armistices  and  by  France  in  the  case  of 
u. 

|  though  it  had  been  hoped  that  time  would  per- 
jtfoe  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  to  draw  up 
•<i  texts  of  these  treaties  in  Paris  following  the 
|  of  the  Paris  Peace  Conference,  this^task 
^ed  to  be  impossible  in  view  of  the  forthcom- 
^leeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
l>ns  in  New  York,  which  certain  of  the  Foreign 
jsters  desired  to  attend  in  person.  Secretary 
•  ate  Byrnes  therefore  invited  the  Council  of 
'Jign  Ministers  to  meet  in  New  York  concur- 
•'ary  2,   1947 


rently  with  the  General  Assembly  in  order  to  avoid 
any  further  delay  in  the  completion  of  these  five 
peace  treaties.  The  purpose  of  this  session  of  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  which  was  the  third 
devoted  to  the  drafting  of  these  peace  treaties,  was 
to  consider  the  recommendations  of  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference  and  to  endeavor  to  agree  upon 
the  final  texts. 

Secretary  Byrnes  had  since  the  April-May 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
urged  the  calling  of  the  Paris  Peace  Conference, 
which  met  from  July  29  until  October  15,  believing 
that  all  members  of  the  United  Nations  who  had 
participated  actively  in  military  operations 
against  the  European  members  of  the  Axis  were 
entitled  to  be  given  a  full  opportunity  to  make 
known  their  views  and  to  have  those  views  taken 
into  consideration.  Furthermore,  the  members 
of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  had  solemnly 
agreed  to  "give  the  fullest  consideration"  to  and 
"not  reject  arbitrarily"  the  recommendations  from 
this  Conference.  Secretary  Byrnes  had  also 
pointed  out  on  a  number  of  occasions  that  the  rec- 
ommendations of  this  Conference  should  be  of 
great  assistance  to  the  Council  of  Foreign  Minis- 
ters in  finding  solutions  to  the  issues  on  which  they 
had  been  unable  to  agree. 


'This  article  will  be  printed  as  Department  of  State 
publication  2747,  Conference  Series  93. 
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The  Paris  Peace  Conference,  through  long  dis- 
cussion both  in  the  commissions  and  in  plenary 
sessions,  had  given  the  fullest  possible  considera- 
tion to  every  aspect  of  the  peace  treaties  and  had 
adopted  59  recommendations  by  two-thirds  major- 
ity and  48  recommendations  by  a  simple  majority. 
For  the  most  part,  these  recommendations  related 
to  questions  which  the  Council  of  Foreign  Minis- 
ters, despite  protracted  negotiation  and  discus- 
sion,   had    left    in    disagreement    or    had    not 
considered.    Thus  the  third  session  of  the  Council 
of  Foreign  Ministers  in  considering  those  issues 
which  had  previously  divided  the  Council  and 
Conference  had  the  advantage  of  formal  recom- 
mendations on  these  and  other  issues  by  the  21 
nations  at  the  Paris  Conference.     These  recom- 
mendations and  especially  those  backed  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Conference  were  a 
new  factor  in  the  work  of  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  and  played  a  large  if  not  determinant 
part  in  settling  the  still  unsolved  issues  in  these 
treaties.    In  effect  the  final  texts  of  these  treaties 
reveal  that  on  the  majority  of  issues  final  agree- 
ment   was    based    upon    the    recommendations 
returned  to  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  by 
the  Paris  Conference. 

This   agreement   was   particularly   evident   in 
regard  to  the  draft  statute  of  the  Free  Territory 
of  Trieste.     Although  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  last  July  had  reached  an  agreement  on 
the  internationalization  under  the  United  Nations 
of  this  territory  and  on  its  proposed  boundaries, 
no  agreement  had  been  reached  by  the  special 
Commission  on  Trieste  appointed  by  the  Council 
of  Foreign  Ministers  on  the  principles  which  were 
to  govern  the  temporary  regime  and  on  the  per- 
manent statute  for  the  area.     Secretary  Byrnes 
had  made  it  clear  that  the  United  States,  having 
agreed — contrary  to  its  original  position— to  the 
internationalization  of  this  area,  was  determined 
that    the    proposed    Free    Territory    should    be 
genuinely  international  in  character  and  not  a 
hotbed  of  friction  and  dispute  between  Italy  and 
Yugoslavia.    In  view  of  the  tension  existing  in 
the  area  and  the  rivalry  between  these  two  coun- 
tries, the  United  States  believed  it  to  be  essential 
that  the  representatives  of  the  Security  Council 
and  the  United  Nations  who  were  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  the  integrity  and  security  of  this 
area  must  have  adequate  powers  to  discharge  these 
responsibilities.    As  a  neutral  figure— representa- 
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tive  of  the  United  Nations  as  a  whole— the  p 

posed  Governor  for  the  Free  Territory  of  Trie* 

would  have  no  interest  except  to  safeguard  the 

curity  of  the  area  and  to  promote  the  well-bei 

and  preserve  the  rights  and  freedoms  of  the  inh; 

itants.    The  representatives  of  Great  Britain  ai 

France  had  held  similar  views.    The  Soviet  rep 

sentative,  however,  had  supported  the  claims 

Yugoslavia  to  a  special  and  privileged  position 

this  territory  and  had  opposed  the  granting  to  J 

Governor  and  to  the  United  Nations  what 

United   States  regarded  as  absolutely  essenl 

powers  for  the  maintenance  of  the  internatio 

character  and  stability  of  the  area.    By  a  t1 

thirds  vote  the  Paris  Conference  recommended 

adoption  of  a  French  compromise  proposal  sett 

forth  the  principles  for  the  organization  of 

Free  Territory  of  Trieste,  which  were  in  bi 

accord  with  the  views  of  the  British  and  Aim 

can  Governments. 

At  the  New  York  session  of  the  Council  of  F 
eign  Ministers  the  principles  for  the  perman 
statute  and  provisional  regime  of  the  Free  Te 
tory  of  Trieste  as  recommended  by  the  Conf  ere 
were  incorporated  in  a  final  draft  after  protrai 
negotiation.  The  statute  as  finally  agreed  u 
has  been  incorporated  as  an  annex  to  the  p* 
treaty  for  Italy.  If  backed  by  an  honest  intern, 
on  the  part  of  the  states  directly  concerned  to 
plement  this  statute  as  written,  it  provides 
framework  for  the  creation  and  maintenance  < 
genuine  international  regime  for  this  troubles 
and  disputed  area. 

After  agreement  on  the  statute  for  the  Free  1 
ritory  of  Trieste  had  been  reached,  the  only  ot 
questions  of  importance  still  in  dispute  relatei 
reparations,  other  economic  clauses,  and  the  qi 
tion  of  freedom  of  navigation  on  the  Dan 
River. 

The  reparation  problem  proved  to  be  one  of 
most  difficult.  Marked  difference  in  attitude 
isted  between  countries  which  had  been  devast; 
by  one  or  another  of  these  ex-enemy  states 
which  therefore  felt  entitled  to  the  maxin 
amounts  possible,  and  between  countries  like 
United  States  which  felt  that  the  most  import 
thing  was  to  build  for  a  future  in  which  the 
enemy  states  would  have  some  prospect  of 
nomic  recovery.  In  the  cases  of  Rumania,  E 
gary,  and  Finland,  the  reparation  terms  as 
forth  in  their  armistices  provided  for  $300,000 
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commodities  at  1938  prices.  Although  the 
ited  States  argued  at  great  length  that  these 
■ee  countries  were  not  identical  in  the  degree 
their  aggression  nor  equal  in  their  capacity  to 
r,  this  Government  was  unable  to  obtain  any 
inge  in  the  established  arrangements  which  had 
sady  been  implemented  by  bilateral  agreements. 

the  case  of  Bulgaria,  where  the  reparation 
ns  were  not  fixed  in  the  armistice,  the  situation 
5  reversed,  the  Soviet  Union  arguing  for  an 
remely  low  reparation  obligation.    Actually, 

figure  of  $70,000,000  which  was  agreed  on  is 

far  out  of  line  when  compared  with  the  obli- 
ion  of  Kumania,  but  it  does  throw  into  sharp 
trast  the  burden  of  reparations  placed  on  Hun- 
y  and  Finland. 

'he  problem  of  reparation  is  much  simpler 
;he  case  of  those  four  countries  which  were 
net  exporters  than  in  the  case  of  Italy.  In 
ir  to  find  a  practical  means  for  payment 
Italy,  the  formula  previously   agreed   upon 

Italian  reparation  to  the  Union  of  Soviet 
ialist  Republics — namely,  that  the  repara- 
-receiving  country  must  supply  the  required 

material — was  utilized  in  connection  with 

other  recipients.  There  were  two  particu- 
y  difficult  problems;  that  of  the  relative 
tment  of  Greece  and  Yugoslavia  and  that 
vhether  Albania  should  be  included  at  all. 
first  problem  was  resolved  by  giving 
|jce  and  Yugoslavia  each  the  same  total 
unt  of  $150,000,000  from  Bulgaria  and  Italy. 
1  second  problem  was  resolved  by  giving  a 
:ler  payment  of  $5,000,000  to  Albania. 
|  is  also  important  to  note  that  the   com- 

ial-policy  provisions  which  this  Government 
urged  from  the  very  start  are  now  incor- 
ied  in  the  treaties.  These  provisions  estab- 
'  for  a  period  of  18  months,  an  obligation 
ie  part  of  the  ex-enemy  state  not  to  discrimi- 

among  nations  in  matters  pertaining  to  com- 
!e  and  industry.  This  requirement  is  limited 
B  months  in  order  to  permit  the  concluding 
|  mmercial  treaties.  Furthermore,  that  period 
I  me  should  determine  whether  international 

I  throughout  the  world  will  follow  the 
Ul  principles  outlined  in  the  American  pro- 

s  for  the  expansion  of  world  trade  or  whether 

us  countries  themselves  will  revert  to  dis- 

natory  and  restrictive  trade  regulation.  A 
jar  provision  with  respect  to  aviation  rights, 
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including  the  first  two  freedoms  of  the  air,  is 
included  in  each  treaty. 

The  question  of  including  a  clause  expressing 
acceptance  of  the  principle  of  free  navigation  on 
that  great  European  waterway  in  the  peace  trea- 
ties with  the  ex-enemy  states  bordering  on  the 
Danube  had  been  the  subject  of  long  dispute  and 
acrimonious  debate  at  previous  sessions  of  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  particularly  at  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference.    In  this  case  again  the 
Conference  had  voted  by  a  two-thirds  majority  for 
the  inclusion  in  the  appropriate  treaties  of  some 
statement  of  the  important  principle  of  free  navi- 
gation.   It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  at  the  New 
York  meeting  the  Soviet  objections  on  this  score 
were  overcome,  and  the  three  Balkan  treaties  in- 
clude the  following  statement  of  principle :  "Navi- 
gation on  the  Danube  shall  be  free  and  open  for  the 
nationals,  vessels  of  commerce  and  goods  of  all 
States  on  the  footing  of  equality  with  regard  to 
port  and  navigation  charges  and  conditions  for 
merchant  shipping."    In  order  to  reduce  this  gen- 
eral principle  to  specific  operation,  the  Council  of 
Foreign  Ministers  has  agreed  to  call  a  conference 
within  six  months  in  which  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  France  would 
participate,  as  well  as  the  countries  in  the  Dan- 
ubian  basin,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an 
international  regime  with  respect  to  the  Danube. 
The  United  States  has  very  little  direct  interest 
in  the  Danube  as  such.    The  great  concern  of  the 
United  States  has  been  to  do  all  that  it  could  to 
remove  artificial  barriers  and  discriminatory  prac- 
tices both  from  national  trade  regulations  and 
specifically  from  this  vital  waterway  in  south- 
eastern Europe. 

Other  economic  articles  which  dealt  with  such 
problems  as  restitution,  compensation  for  damages, 
ex-enemy  property  in  the  United  Nations,  and  the 
reinstatement  of  debt  obligations  posed  certain 
difficulties  of  one  kind  or  another;  however  it  is 
believed  that  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
have  been  safeguarded  so  far  as  possible  under  the 
circumstances. 

After  more  than  15  months  since  the  opening 
session  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  set 
up  by  the  Potsdam  Conference  to  draft  (in  the 
first  instance)  treaties  of  peace  with  Italy  and 
the  former  satellite  states,  the  final  texts  of  these 
treaties  have  now  been  completed.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  the  treaties  themselves  are  entirely  satis- 
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factory,  and,  as  Secretary  Byrnes  said  in  dis- 
cussing the  drafts  presented  to  the  Peace 
Conference,  they  are  "not  the  best  which  human 
wit  could  devise",  but  they  do  represent  the  best 
which  could  be  reached  by  unanimous  agreement 
among  the  members  of  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers.  When  they  enter  into  effect,  despite 
their  imperfections,  they  will  be  the  first  real  step 
forward  toward  the  return  to  normal  peacetime 
conditions  for  these  countries.  They  will  bring 
to  an  end  armistice  regimes  giving  to  the  occupy- 
ing power  almost  unlimited  control  over  the 
national  life  of  these  countries,  and  they  will,  in 
some  cases,  mean  the  complete  withdrawal  of  and, 
in  others,  major  reduction  in  the  occupying  -forces 
which,  since  the  end  of  the  war,  have  imposed  such 
heavy  burdens  on  their  national  economies.  Final- 
ly, the  treaties  will  permit  Italy,  Kumania, 
Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Finland  to  reassume 
their  responsibilities  as  sovereign  states  in 
international  affairs  and  will  afford  them  an 
opportunity  to  qualify  for  membership  in  the 
organization  of  the  United  Nations. 

II.    PRELIMINARY  PLANS  FOR  PEACE  SETTLE- 
MENTS WITH  GERMANY  AND   AUSTRIA 

In  addition  to  completing  final  texts  of  the  five 
peace  treaties  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
as  had  been  agreed  in  Paris  devoted  several  meet- 
ings of  its  New  York  session  to  the  German  and 
Austrian  questions.  As  early  as  May  1946  Secre- 
tary Byrnes  had  endeavored  without  success  to  ob- 
tain agreement  for  the  setting  up  of  special  depu- 
ties to  start  the  preliminary  work  for  the  eventual 
peace  settlement  with  Germany  and  to  prepare  a 
draft  settlement  with  Austria  so  that  without  un- 
due delay  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  could 
take  up  these  two  questions  vital  to  the  entire 
future  of  Europe.  The  Soviet  Government  in  May 
and  again  in  July  had  been  unwilling  to  agree  to 
these  proposals  and  had  maintained  that  further 
study  was  required  before  deputies  could  be  ap- 
pointed to  begin  actual  work  concerning  either  a 
future  German  settlement  or  an  Austrian  treaty. 
At  the  New  York  session,  however,  these  objections 
were  overcome  and  the  following  are  the  main 
points  in  the  agenda  adopted  for  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  to  be  held  in 
Moscow  on  March  10, 1947 : 
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1.  Consideration  of  the  report  from  the  Al 
Control  Council ; 

2.  Consideration  of  the  form  and  scope  of 
provisional  political  organization  of  German; 

3.  Preparation  of  a  peace  treaty  with  Germs 
taking  into  account  the  report  to  be  received  f  i 
the  deputies  and  also  including  consideration 
boundary  questions,  questions  of  the  Kuhr 
Rhineland,  and  others ; 

4.  United  States  draft  disarmament  and 
militarization  treaty  and  other  measures  for  p 
ical,  economic,  and  military  control  of  Germ? 

5.  Consideration  of  the  report  already  submi 
by  the  Committee  of  Coal  Experts ;  and 

6.  Consideration  of  the  report  of  the  dept 
on  the  Austrian  treaty. 

The  deputies  appointed  for  discussion  of 
man  questions,  who  are  now  meeting  in  Lon 
were  instructed  to :  (a)  hear  the  views  of  go\ 
ments  of  neighboring  Allied  states  and  of  I 
Allied  states  who  participated  with  their  ar 
forces  in  the  common  struggle  against  Gem 
and  who  wish  to  present  their  views  on  the  i 
man  problem;  (Z>)  consider  questions  of  p: 
dure  with  regard  to  the  preparation  of  a  | 
treaty  for  Germany;  and  (c)  submit  a  repoi 
the  above  matters  to  the  Council  of  Foreign 
isters  by  February  25, 1947. 

The  deputies  appointed  for  Austria  wen 
structed  to:  (a)  proceed  with  the  preparatic 
a  treaty  recognizing  the  independence  of  Am 
taking  into  consideration  the  proposals  air 
submitted  by  the  Governments  of  the  Ui 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  as  well  as 
further  proposals  which  may  be  submitted  bj 
member  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers: 
hear  the  views  of  the  governments  of  neighbc 
Allied  states  and  of  other  Allied  states  who 
ticipated  with  their  armed  forces  in  the  coa 
struggle  against  Germany  and  who  wish  to 
sent  their  views  on  the  Austrian  problem ;  anj 
submit  proposals  on  the  above  matters  to  the  C 
cil  of  Foreign  Ministers  by  February  25,  194 
Thus,  in  addition  to  the  completion  of  the 
peace  treaties  which  was  its  primary  charge 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  at  its  third  sessi 
New  York  made  the  first  real  progress  in  tl 
rection  of  the  consideration  of  the  even 
important  problems  regarding  the  future  of 
many  and  Austria. 
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RELIMINARY  PROPOSALS  FOR  AN  INTERNATIONAL 
RADE  ORGANIZATION 


The  two  articles  presented  below  on  employment  and 
economic  activity  and  on  industrial  development  are  the  first 
in  a  series  of  articles  on  the  work  of  the  Preparatory  Com- 
mittee of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  international  trade  organization  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  Preparatory  Committee  held  its  first  meeting 
in  London  from  October  15  to  November  26,  1946.  In  suc- 
cessive issues  of  the  Bulletin  will  appear  articles  on 
commercial  policy,  restrictive  business  practices,  intergovern- 
mental commodity  arrangements,  and  administration  and 
organization. 


Employment  and  Economic  Activity 

An  Article 


The  initial  decision  to  hold  a  conference  dealing 
th  both  trade  and  employment  reflects  the  close 
nnection  between  the  two  subjects.  It  is  clear 
at  a  two-way  relationship  is  involved.  No  matter 
w  satisfactory  employment  levels  may  be  in 
e  various  countries,  higher  standards  of  liv- 
b  will  not  be  obtained  if  barriers  are  allowed  to 
)ck  the  flow  of  international  trade.  Conversely, 
the  face  of  serious  unemployment  in  one  or  more 
the  major  industrial  and  trading  countries,  a 
luced  level  of  trade  barriers  might  fail  to  secure 
>h  standards  of  living  or  even  a  large  volume  of 
de.  For  example,  the  fact  that  tariffs  are  low 
11  not  by  itself  prevent  a  decline  in  income  and 
nand  which  communicates  itself  from  country 
country  through  international  markets. 
The  United  States  draft  charter2  accordingly 
(itemed  a  chapter  on  employment  provisions 
ich  in  five  articles  recognized  the  relation  of  em- 
yment  to  the  purposes  of  the  International 
I'ade  Organization ;  pledged  each  Member  to  take 
lion  designed  to  achieve  and  maintain  full 
•iployment  within  its  own  jurisdiction  through 
1  asures  appropriate  to  its  political  and  economic 
jtitutions;  stated  that  employment  measures 
ij'uld  not  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  create  un- 
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employment  in  other  countries  or  to  conflict  with 
trade  objectives;  provided  for  consultation  and  ex- 
change of  information  on  matters  relating  to  em- 
ployment; and  assigned  the  relevant  functions  to 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

At  the  London  meeting,  Committee  I  was  as- 
signed the  topic  of  employment  and  economic 
activity  and  adopted  the  following  agenda:  "In- 
ternational agreement  relating  to  the  achievement 
and  maintenance  of  high  and  steadily  rising  levels 
of  effective  demand,  employment,  and  economic 
activity.     (1)  General  undertakings  of  Members. 

(2)  Recourse  in  case  a  Member  is  damaged  by  fail- 
ure of  another  Member  to   fulfil  undertakings. 

(3)  Consultation  and  exchange  of  information. 

(4)  Assignment  of  functions."  3  The  final  report 
on  its  work  included  a  series  of  draft  articles  con- 
siderably broader  in  scope  than  the  original  United 

1  The  work  of  Committee  I :  Employment  and  Economic 
Activity. 

2  Suggested  Charter  for  an  International  Trade  Organiza- 
tion of  the  United  'Nations,  published  in  September  1946 
(Department  of  State  publication  2598,  Commercial  Policy 
Series  93). 

8  Its  agenda  also  included  the  following  item :  "Inter- 
national agreement  relating  to  industrial  development. 
(To  be  considered  jointly  with  Committee  II.)" 
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States  draft  but  consistent  in  form  and  spirit  with 
that  document,  together  with  a  draft  resolution  for 
the  attention  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

Undertakings  With  Respect  to  Levels  of 
Employment  and  Effective  Demand 

The  central  problem  confronting  Committee  I 
involved  the  drafting  of  provisions  that  would 
contain  an  expression  of  policy  as  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  employment  levels  and  levels  of  effective 
demand;  that  would  adequately  recognize  the 
possible  need  of  Members  to  adopt  protective 
measures  if  their  economies  should  be  threatened 
as  a  result  of  a  serious  decline  in  employment  and 
effective  demand  beyond  their  borders;  and  that 
would  at  the  same  time  support  rather  than  con- 
flict with  the  commercial-policy  provisions  of  the 
charter. 

The  ends  sought  were  agreed  to  be  a  high  level 
of  employment — already  recognized  in  article  55 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  to  be  a  main  pur- 
pose of  the  United  Nations; — and  high  and  stable 
levels  of  effective  demand  for  goods  and  services. 
The  second  of  these  conditions  tends  to  create  and 
also  to  follow  from  the  first,  but  adequate  demand 
may  in  certain  circumstances  nevertheless  fail  to 
be  transmitted  internationally  by  an  economy 
in  which  employment  levels  are  satisfactory. 

It  was  recognized  that  Members  could  not  guar- 
antee high  and  stable  levels  of  employment  and  de- 
mand, but  it  was  agreed  that  they  could  and  should 
undertake  to  "take  action  designed  to  achieve  and 
maintain"  these  conditions  within  their  respective 
jurisdictions.  Each  country  would,  of  course,  be 
expected  to  use  measures  "appropriate  to  their 
political  and  economic  institutions".  To  this  was 
added  the  proviso  that  the  measures  adopted 
should  be  "compatible  with  the  other  purposes  of 
the  Organization" ;  i.  e.,  in  promoting  employment, 
Members  should  not  use  methods  that  would  be  in 
violation  of  their  commitments  looking  to  the  re- 
duction of  trade  barriers  and  to  the  elimination  of 
trade  discriminations. 

Particular  attention  was  directed  to  the  fact  that 
a  country  might  be  maintaining  employment, 
by  measures  in  harmony  with  accepted  principles 
of  trade,  and  might  nevertheless  unwittingly  con- 
tribute to  or  be  the  agent  of  balance-of-payments 
difficulties  and  consequent  deflationary  pressure 
experienced  by  other  countries.  This  situation 
could  occur  if  it  were  to  sell  considerably  more 
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than  it  bought  and  invested  abroad,  making  j 
the  balance  by  accumulating  monetary  reserv 
Conversely,  it  was  recognized  that  responsibil 
for  the  maladjustment  might  also  rest  with  t 
countries  experiencing  the  balance-of-paymei 
difficulties ;  such  difficulties  might,  for  example, 
caused  by  a  flight  of  capital  from  the  currenc 
of  those  countries.  In  the  light  of  these  vark 
considerations,  it  was  the  Committee's  belief  tl; 
each  country  should  agree  "that  in  case  of  a  f  un< 
mental  disequilibrium  in  their  balance  of  payme. 
[terminology  borrowed  from  the  Articles  of  Agr 
ment  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund]  invc, 
ing  other  countries  in  persistent  balance  of  p: 
ments  difficulties  which  handicap  them  in  ma: 
taining  employment,  they  will  make  their  i 
contribution  to  action  designed  to  correct 
maladjustment". 

Discussion  turned  next  to  the  recourse  tj 
Members  might  have  if  economic  difficulties  sho. 
be  created  for  them  as  a  result  of  inability  on  \ 
part  of  other  Members  to  maintain  high  and  sta 
levels  of  employment  and  high  levels  of  effect 
demand  as  intended.  One  view  was  that  the  ch 
ter  dealing  with  employment  should  grant  j 
Member  so  affected  a  broad  release  from  ot, 
obligations  under  the  charter.  It  was  noted,  h 
ever,  that  other  parts  of  the  charter  already  i 
ried  provisions  designed  to  meet  such  contin£ 
cies.  For  example,  a  Member  experiencing  1 
ance-of-payments  difficulties— the  form  in  wl, 
deflationary  pressure  originating  abroad  wo 
ordinarily  become  apparent  —  could  protect  it 
by  imposing  restrictions,  in  accordance  with  n 
and  procedures  set  forth  in  the  chapter  on  a. 
mercial  policy,  on  the  quantity  of  goods  impor 
It  was  therefore  concluded  that  the  problem 
one  of  assuring  that  the  relevant  exceptions  or 
leases  from  obligations  provided  elsewhere  in 
charter  and  the  machinery  established  to  bi 
those  provisions  into  effect  should  be  adequat 
cover  deflationary  situations  created  by  a  f  ailur 
another  Member  to  maintain  its  employment  j 
its  effective  demand.  This  problem  was  regar 
as  the  responsibility  of  other  committees.  C 
mittee  I,  however,  expressly  stipulated  that 
Organization  "shall  have  regard,  in  the  exer, 
of  its  functions  as  defined  in  the  other  Article, 
this  Charter,  to  the  need  of  Members  to  take  act 
within  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  to  safegu 
their  economies"  in  such  situations. 
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her  Issues  and  Undertakings 

Committee  I  dealt  with  five  other  significant 
sues  and  it  reached  conclusions  on:4  (1)  de- 
lopment  of  resources  and  productivity;5  (2) 
Dor  standards;  (3)  consultation  and  informa- 
>n;  (4)  international  (as  contrasted  with  Mem- 
r  government)  action  relating  to  employment ; 
d  (5)  the  form  that  the  employment  provisions 
ould  take — i.e.,  their  precise  relation  to  the 
arter  of  the  International  Trade  Organization. 
Without  questioning  the  importance  of  main- 
ining  high  and  stable  levels  of  employment  in 
i  major  industrial  and  trading  countries,  spokes- 
m  for  a  number  of  relatively  underdeveloped 
untries  pointed  out  that  the  prosperity  of  their 
Miomies  would  depend  less  on  their  ability  to 
ep  everyone  at  work  than  on  their  ability  to  im- 
ove  the  quality  and  productiveness  of  the  work 
ne.  The  acquisition  of  a  modern  technology 
is  thus  regarded  as  their  greatest  need.  The 
immittee  recognized  the  validity  of  this  point  in 
o  ways :  by  making  clear  throughout  its  report 
d  recommendations  that  the  objective  is  "pro- 
ctive"  as  well  as  quantitatively  high-level  em- 
)yment,  or,  in  other  words,  that  "under-em- 
)yment"  should  be  avoided  as  well  as  "unem- 
>yment";  and  by  adding  a  new  draft  article  in 
dch,  "recognizing  that  all  countries  have  a  com- 
»n  interest  in  the  productive  use  of  the  world's 
ources",  each  Member  would  "agree  to  take  ac- 
n  designed  progressively  to  develop  economic 
ources  and  to  raise  standards  of  productivity 
ihin  their  jurisdiction" — this  action,  again,  to 
;e  the  form  of  "measures  compatible  with  the 
ler  purposes  of  the  Organization". 
Hie  issue  of  labor  standards  was  raised  by  a 
mber  who  pointed  out  that  wage  rates  and 
iter  labor  conditions  not  only  affect  the  quality 
suitability  of  employment  and  have  an  impor- 
t  bearing  by  way  of  the  distribution  of  pur- 
ging power  upon  the  ability  to  maintain  em- 
lyment  but  also  must  be  taken  into  account 
connection  with  trade  because  of  the  possibility 
unfair  competition  in  export  markets  based  on 
ploitation  of  labor.  In  the  discussion  of  this 
istion,  full  recognition  was  given  to  the  general 
(isdiction  of  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
|i  in  the  labor-standards  field.  At  the  same 
fie,  a  large  majority  favored  adding  to  the  em- 
'yment  provisions  in  the  charter  of  the  Inter- 
zonal Trade  Organization  an  article  in  which, 
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"recognizing  that  all  countries  have  a  common 
interest  in  the  maintenance  of  fair  labor  stand- 
ards"— these  standards  being  of  necessity  "re- 
lated to  national  productivity" — each  Member 
"agrees  to  take  whatever  action  may  be  appro- 
priate and  feasible  to  eliminate  substandard  con- 
ditions of  labor  in  production  for  export  and  gen- 
erally throughout  their  jurisdiction".  Two  dele- 
gations reserved  their  votes  when  Committee  I 
adopted  this  article. 

With  respect  to  the  functions  relating  to  em- 
ployment to  be  performed  by  international  bodies, 
provision  was  made  for  agreement  by  Members  to 
participate  in  arrangements  undertaken  or  spon- 
sored by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  with 
mention  also  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
appropriate  intergovernmental  specialized  agen- 
cies. It  was  decided  that  the  information  ex- 
changed on  domestic  employment  problems, 
trends,  and  policies  should  at  least  include  "as  far 
as  possible  information  relating  to  national  in- 
come, demand,  and  the  balance  of  payments". 
Arrangements  should  furthermore  be  made  to  con- 
sult "with  a  view  to  concerted  action  on  the  part  of 
governments  and  inter-governmental  organiza- 
tions in  the  field  of  employment  policies". 

It  was  agreed  that  the  maintenance  of  effective 
demand  and  employment  must  depend  primarily 
on  measures  that,  although  they  may  involve  co- 
operation or  parallel  action  on  the  part  of  various 
countries,  are  nevertheless  of  a  domestic  rather 
than  an  international  character.  The  Committee 
felt,  however,  that  the  possibilities  of  interna- 
tional action  in  support  of  the  same  objectives 
should  not  be  overlooked.  A  separate  Draft  Reso- 
lution on  International  Action  Relating  to  Em- 
ployment was  therefore  prepared,  requesting  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  "to  undertake  at  an 
early  date,  in  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
inter-governmental  specialized  agencies,  special 
studies  of  the  form  which  such  international  ac- 
tion might  take".  It  was  suggested  that  the  Coun- 
cil, in  addition  to  investigating  the  effects  on  em- 
ployment and  production  of  an  expansion  of  trade 
through  a  lowering  of  trade  barriers  and  progres- 


*  With  reservations  entered  in  the  case  of  labor  stand- 
ards, as  noted  below. 

1  This  subject  was  later  discussed  at  length  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Industrial  Development,  which  drafted  a 
new  chapter  for  the  charter.    Cf.  footnote  2  above. 
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sive  elimination  of  discrimination,  should  include 
in  its  consideration  measures  relating  to  timing  of 
capital  expenditures  and  credit  conditions,  to 
stabilization  of  the  incomes  of  primary  producers, 
and  to  the  support  in  periods  of  world  deflationary 
pressure  of  the  balance-of- payments  position  of 
countries  pursuing  domestic  policies  for  full 
employment. 

The  final  issue  dealt  with  by  Committee  I  con- 
cerned the  form  in  which  the  agreement  on  em- 
ployment should  ultimately  appear.  The  fact 
that  employment  functions  were  to  be  centered 
in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  and  that  con- 
sequently no  separate  commission  to  handle  such 
functions  was  contemplated  for  the  International 


Trade  Organization,  raised  a  question  of  wheti 
the  employment  provisions  should  not  be  embocU 
in  some  instrument  partly  or  wholly  separate  fr] 
the  Organization's  charter.  On  the  other  hal 
the  important  connections  between  employmi 
and  trade,  and  particularly  the  difficulty  tl 
countries  might  have  in  assuming  internatioi 
commitments  in  the  one  field  unless  such  comet 
ments  were  associated  with  obligations  binding] 
signatories  in  the  other  field  as  well,  made  it  j 
pear  desirable  to  link  these  agreements  togetj 
as  closely  as  possible.  It  was  therefore  decii 
that  it  would  be  most  appropriate  to  include  t 
employment  undertakings  as  a  chapter  in  I 
charter  of  the  International  Trade  Organizatic 


Industrial  Development6 

An  Article 


Article  1  of  the  United  States  draft  charter 7 
stated  that  one  of  the  general  purposes  of  the  In- 
ternational Trade  Organization  would  be  "To  en- 
courage and  assist  the  industrial  and  general 
economic  development  of  Member  countries,  par- 
ticularly of  those  still  in  the  early  stages  of  indus- 
trial development."  In  article  50,  the  Organiza- 
tion would  be  given  the  function  of  collecting, 
analyzing,  and  publishing  information,  and  of 
consulting  with  and  making  recommendations  and 
reports  to  members  on  this  subject. 

At  the  opening  of  the  London  meeting  of  the 
Preparatory  Committee,  a  number  of  countries 
emphasized  their  interest  in  industrialization  and 
other  aspects  of  economic  development,  indicated 
that  in  their  view  the  provisions  in  the  draft 
charter  were  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  under- 
developed countries,  and  asked  that  the  provisional 
agenda  be  modified  to  allow  full  discussion  of  this 
subject.  Because  of  the  close  connection  with 
both  employment  and  commercial  policy,  the  mat- 


*  This  concerns  the  work  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Industrial  Development  which  was  established  by  the 
General  Commercial  Policy  Committee  and  the  Committee 
on  Employment  and  Economic  Activity. 

'Suggested  Charter  for  an  International  Trade  Organ- 
ization of  the  United  Nations,  published  in  September  1946 
(Department  of  State  publication  2598,  Commercial  Policy 
Series  93). 
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ter  of  industrialization  was  referred  to  Commitu 
I  and  II  for  their  joint  consideration.  These  co 
mittees  in  turn  established  a  Joint  Committeelj 
Industrial  Development,  which  at  the  conchiH 
of  its  deliberations  submitted  to  the  Conferei 
a  report  containing  draft  articles  for  a  new  cki 
ter  of  the  charter  and  a  draft  resolution  toi 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Economic  i 
Social  Council.  The  Joint  Committee  also  tna 
mitted  a  formal  request  to  Committee  II  to  ti 
due  account  of  certain  problems  relating  to  i 
dustrialization  in  connection  with  two  of  the  ai 
cles  in  the  commercial-policy  chapter. 

Recognition  of  the  Importance  of  Economic 
Development 

The  first  question  considered  by  the  Joint  Oi 
mittee  was  the  manner  in  which  appropriate  I 
ognition  might  be  given  to  industrial  and  genu 
economic  development  as  one  of  the  basic  object^ 
of  the  International  Trade  Organization, 
importance  of  the  subject  warranted  expandi 
the  charter  to  include  a  chapter  on  economic 
velopment.  The  provision,  it  was  agreed,  sho1 
be  broad  enough  to  apply  to  all  countries  (> 
example,  countries  already  industrialized  but  i 
gaged  in  programs  of  post-war  reconstruction i 
well  as  underdeveloped  countries)  and  to  1 
aspects  of  development  (for  example,  modern* 
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on  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  the  introduction  of 
anufacturing  industries).  The  first  article  of 
lis  new  draft  chapter  states  (art.  10)  that  "Mem- 
irs  recognize  that  the  industrial  and  general  eco- 
)mic  development  of  all  countries  and  in  par- 
sular  of  those  countries  whose  resources  are  as 
>t  relatively  undeveloped  will  improve  opportu- 
ties  for  employment,  enhance  the  productivity 
'  labor,  increase  the  demand  for  goods  and  serv- 
es, contribute  to  economic  stability,  expand  inter- 
itional  trade,  and  raise  levels  of  real  income,  thus 
rengthening  the  ties  of  international  under- 
mding  and  accord." 

sitive  Aids  to  Economic  Development 

A  point  on  which  great  stress  was  laid  in  the 
>int  Committee's  discussions  was  that  progressive 
anomic  development  cannot  take  place  without 
equate  supplies  of  capital  funds,  materials, 
uipment,  advanced  technology,  trained  workers, 
d  managerial  skill.  It  was  agreed,  moreover, 
at  unless  capital  funds  are  available  it  may  often 
i  impossible  to  obtain  the  various  other  facilities 
j  question. 

iSince  it  was  recognized  that  the  relatively  unde- 
tloped  countries  will  usually  need  to  look  abroad 
t  assistance  in  obtaining  those  means  or  facili- 
(s  required  for  their  development,  the  problem 
(viewed  by  delegations  from  those  countries  was 
9  of  securing  agreement  that  such  facilities 
!uld  be  obtainable  from  other  countries  on  as 

I  arable  terms  as  possible.  At  the  same  time,  it 
'  s  clear  that  the  interests  of  the  other  countries 
p  likewise  to  be  considered.  The  Committee 
"  ich  accordingly  agreed  upon  a  text  recognized 
Ji  reciprocal  obligations  of  countries  providing 

II  countries  receiving  assistance.  It  was  stipu- 
ted  that  (1)  the  Members  should  "impose  no  un- 
(sonable  impediments  that  would  prevent  other 
limbers  from  obtaining  access  to  facilities  re- 
ared for  their  economic  development",  and  that 
Ijy  should  also  cooperate  with  the  appropriate  in- 
tjiational  specialized  agencies  of  which  they  were 
['nnbers  in  the  provision  of  such  facilities;  and 

that  Members  should  not  only,  in  their  treat- 

[  it  of  foreign  suppliers  of  such  facilities,  con- 

m  to  the  provisions  of  their  relevant  interna- 

ul  obligations,  but  should  also  in  general  "take 
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no  unreasonable  action  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  such  other  Members,  business  entities  or  per- 
sons". Finally,  it  was  provided  that  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Organization  should  receive  com- 
plaints of  failure  to  adhere  to  any  of  the  above 
obligations,  and,  uIn  the  event  of  such  complaint 
.  .  .  may,  at  its  discretion,  request  the  Mem- 
bers concerned  to  enter  into  consultation  with  a 
view  to  reaching  a  mutually  satisfactory  settle- 
ment and  lend  its  good  offices  to  this  end." 

Government  Measures  To  Assist  Development 

Another  issue  of  major  importance  had  to  do 
with  "legitimate  protection",  or  the  manner  in 
which  the  objective  of  providing  a  maximum  of 
encouragement  for  industrial  and  general  eco- 
nomic development  could  be  carried  out  along 
with  the  program  for  expanding  trade  through  re- 
duction of  trade  barriers.  Various  approaches  to 
this  problem  were  expressed,  representing  a  wide 
diversity  of  views. 

In  the  process  of  accommodating  these  differing 
views,  it  was  decided  that  allowance  for  excep- 
tional treatment  for  new  or  reconstructed  indus- 
tries should  be  made  within  the  chapter  on  eco- 
nomic development  in  preference  to  having  a  series 
of  special  exceptions  written  into  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  chapter  on  commercial  policy.8  An 
article  was  accordingly  drafted  providing  for  (1) 
the  recognition  that  special  governmental  assist- 
ance, which  may  take  the  form  of  protective  meas- 
ures, may  be  required  to  promote  the  establishment 
or  reconstruction  of  particular  industries ;  (2)  rec- 


*A  message  was,  however,  sent  to  Committee  II  re- 
questing it  to  make  the  following  provisions:  (1)  in  art. 
18,  "so  that  the  Organization  and  other  Members  should, 
when  considering  the  contribution  which  a  Member  can 
make  to  a  reduction  in  tariffs.take  into  account  the  height 
of  the  tariff  of  that  Member,  and  the  need,  if  any,  of  that 
Member  to  use  protective  measures  in  order  to  promote 
industrial  and  general  economic  development";  (2)  in  art. 
20,  "to  cover  the  position  of  a  Member  who,  as  a  result 
of  its  plans  for  industrial  development  or  reconstruction, 
anticipates  that  its  accruing  international  monetary 
resources  will  be  inadequate  to  finance  the  needed  imports 
of  goods,  for  example,  capital  goods,  for  the  carrying  out 
of  such  plans  unless  it  imposes  regulations  restricting  the 
import  of  certain  classes  of  goods,  for  example,  consumer 
goods". 
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ognition  "that  an  unwise  use  of  such  protection 
would  impose  undue  burdens  on  their  own  econ- 
omies and  unwarranted  restrictions  on  interna- 
tional trade,  and  might  increase  unnecessarily  the 
difficulties  of  adjustment  for  the  economies  of 
other  countries" ;  and  (3)  a  procedure  whereby  a 
Member  with  a  legitimate  case  for  granting  special 
protection  to  certain  industries,  in  order  to  assist 
its  economic  development,  may  enlist  the  support 
of  the  International  Trade  Organization  and 
avoid  retaliatory  action  on  the  part  of  other 
Members. 

This  procedure  was  made  to  depend  on  the  kind 
of  obligation  from  which  release  may  be  sought. 
In  all  cases — if  a  Member  proposes  to  employ  any 
protective  measures  that  would  conflict  with  any 
of  its  obligations  under  or  pursuant  to  the  char- 
ter—it must  first  inform  the  Organization,  which 
in  turn  shall  promptly  notify  other  Members  sub- 
stantially affected,  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
present  their  views,  and  "then  promptly  examine 
the  proposal  in  the  light  of  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter,  the  findings  presented  by  the  applicant 
Member,  the  views  presented  by  Members  sub- 
stantially affected,  and  such  criteria  as  to  produc- 
tivity and  other  factors  as  it  may  establish,  taking 
into  account  the  stage  of  economic  development  or 
reconstruction  of  the  Member."    The  next  step, 
however,  assuming  the  Organization  might  con- 
cur in  the  proposal,  would  differ  according  to  cir- 
cumstances.   Conceivably,  permission  might  be 
sought  to  raise  a  tariff  that  had  been  bound  as  a 
result  of  tariff  negotiations  with  other  Members, 
or  to  impose  some  other  form  of  protection  that 
would  impair  the  value  to  other  Members  of  an 
agreement  negotiated  with  respect  to  a  tariff,  or 
would  otherwise  not  be  permitted  under  agree- 
ments negotiated  pursuant  to  chapter  V.    In  such 
a  case  the  Organization  should,  as  a  pre-condition 
for  granting  the  release,  "sponsor  and  assist  in 
negotiations  between  the  applicant  Member  and 
other  Members  substantially  affected,  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  substantial  agreement".   On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  requested  release  is  one  that  would  not 
impair  a  negotiated  tariff  concession  or  other  com- 
mitments negotiated  pursuant  to  chapter  V,  the 
Organization,  after  taking  the  earlier  steps,  may 
give  final  approval  at  its  own  discretion.   In  either 
type  of  case,  a  release  when  granted  is  "subject  to 
such  limitations  as  the  Organization  may  impose." 
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Allocation  of  Functions 

The  final  item  on  the  agenda  of  the  Joint  C<i 
mittee  concerned  the  part  that  the  Internatici 
Trade  Organization  itself  should  play  in  carryi 
out  the  various  functions  relating  to  developrmi 
It  was  recognized  that  requests  for  permissioil 
impose  special  protective  measures  in  the  inter  i 
of  development  should  be  handled  by  the  Org^ 
zation's  Commission  on  Commercial  Policy,  si< 
such  requests  would  involve  obtaining  release  f  i 
commercial-policy  obligations.  It  was  also  agi 
that  Members  themselves  should  "undertake 
promote  the  continuing  industrial  and  gem' 
economic  development  of  their  respective  count! 
and  territories"  and  in  that  connection  should  j 
operate  through  the  Economic  and  Social  Cou: 
of  the  United  Nations  and  the  appropriate  in 
governmental  organizations".  With  these  q| 
tions  settled,  however,  an  issue  arose  which 
Committee  was  unable  to  resolve.  This  point 
volved  deciding  how  far  the  International  Ti 
Organization  should  go  in  assisting  Member 
obtain  technical  and  other  assistance  in  conneci 
with  their  development  programs. 

One  view  was  that  the  Organization  should  i; 
undertake  certain  of  the  positive  functions 
volved,  particularly  in  helping  Members  to  ob 
technical  aid  in  the  formulation  and  execu 
of  plans  for  development.  In  support  of  this  j 
tion  it  was  urged  that  the  task  was  essentially 
ministrative  in  character  and  hence  appropi 
to  a  specialized  agency;  that  its  performance 
the  International  Trade  Organization  would 
vide  a  useful  means  of  cooperation  with  Memt 
and  that  the  best  way  to  secure  a  balanced  p 
of  view  within  the  Organization  would  be  to 
vide  its  personnel  with  continuous  experience  • 
the  positive  as  well  as  the  protective  aspects  oi 
tional  development  policies.  On  the  other  sin 
was  pointed  out  that  there  were  already  set 
international  agencies  concerned  with  varioui 
pects  of  industrial  development,  including  i 
newly  created  Sub-Commission  on  Economic! 
velopment  of  the  Economic  and  Social  CoU 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction! 
Development,  the  International  Labor  Orgail 
tion,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,] 
the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific! 
(Continued  on  page  207) 
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eport  to  Congress  of  U.S.  Participation  in  the  United  Nations1 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


j  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  : 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  United 
ations  Participation  Act  of  1945  I  submit  here- 
ith  my  first  annual  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
tivities  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Participa- 
m  of  the  United  States  therein.2 
The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  came  into 
rce  as  a  fundamental  law  for  the  peoples  of  the 
irld  on  October  24,  1945.  The  General  Assem- 
y  convened  for  the  first  time  in  London  in  Janu- 
y  1946.  It  elected  the  Secretary- General  and 
ought  into  being  the  Security  Council,  the  Econ- 
lic  and  Social  Council  and  the  International 
)urt  of  Justice. 

In  December  1946,  at  the  Second  Part  of  its 
irst  Session,  in  New  York,  the  General  Assembly 
mpleted  its  main  organizational  tasks  by  estab- 
ihing  the  Trusteeship  Council.  Thus  all  of  the 
incipal  organs  of  the  United  Nations  have  now 
en  established.  All  of  them,  except  the  Trustee- 
ip  Council,  have  been  working  on  their  ap- 
:tinted  tasks  during  most  of  the  past  year. 
The  policy  of  the  United  States,  as  I  told  the 
;jneral  Assembly  in  New  York  on  October  23, 
46,  is  to  "support  the  United  Nations  with  all  the 
sources  that  we  possess .  .  .  not  as  a  tempor- 
y  expedient  but  as  a  permanent  partnership". 
That  policy — in  season  and  out — in  the  face  of 
inaporary  failure  as  well  as  in  moments  of  suc- 
!3S — has  the  support  of  the  overwhelming  major- 
\7  of  the  American  people.  It  must  continue  to 
ive  this  support  if  the  United  States  is  to  fulfill 
|i  appointed  role  in  the  United  Nations,  if  the 
iiited  Nations  is  to  fulfill  its  purposes  and  if  our 
|  id  is  to  be  preserved  from  the  disaster  of  another 
\  d  far  more  terrible  war. 

jln  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  during  the 
\  st  year  the  United  States  has  sought  constantly 
I;  carry  out  that  policy.    Our  representatives  have 
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spoken  for  the  whole  nation.  They  have  been 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  members  of  both  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  our  govern- 
ment, men  and  women  from  private  life. 

The  work  of  the  United  Nations  during  the  past 
year  has  been  the  work  of  building  foundations  for 
the  future. 

First  of  all,  there  have  been  the  structural  foun- 
dations. The  Assembly,  the  Councils,  the  Court 
and  the  Secretariat  have  had  a  vast  amount  of  or- 
ganizational work  to  do  in  order  to  establish  them- 
selves as  functioning  agencies  of  the  international 
community.  Much  of  this  has  been  pioneering 
work.  The  whole  structure  of  the  United  Nations 
is  a  far  more  extensive  endeavor  in  international 
cooperation  than  the  nations  have  ever  before 
attempted. 

The  essential  parts  of  this  structure  include  not 
only  the  principal  organs  established  by  the 
Charter.  They  include  equally  the  specialized 
agencies,  such  as  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organi- 
zation, the  International  Labor  Organization,  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization,  the  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion Organization,  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  the  proposed  World 
Health  Organization  and  International  Trade 
Organization  and  several  others.  Each  of  these 
specialized  agencies  operates  in  a  specific  field 
under  its  own  constitution.  Each  is  or  will  be 
related  to  the  central  structure  of  the  United 
Nations  through  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 


1  For  the  entire  report  see  Department  of  State  publica- 
tion 2735  (The  United  States  and  the  United  Nations  Re- 
ports Series  7). 

*  On  Mar.  19,  1946,  I  transmitted  to  the  Congress  the 
Report  submitted  to  me  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the 
First  Part  of  the  First  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
London.    [See  Department  of  State  publication  2484.] 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

cil  and  the  General  Assembly.  There  is  scarcely 
a  field  of  activity  having  a  common  interest  for 
the  peoples  of  the  world  for  which  continuing 
instruments  of  international  cooperation  have  not 
been  developed  during  the  past  year. 

Perhaps  the  most  immediately  significant  de- 
velopment of  the  past  year  in  this  direction  was 
the  General  Assembly's  demonstration  of  its  power 
to  influence  the  policies  of  nations  and  to  bring 
about  greater  understanding  among  them.  The 
Assembly  possesses  few  definitive  powers.  It 
makes  recommendations  that  can  be  translated  into 
effective  law  only  by  the  action  of  the  nations  con- 
cerned. But  the  Assembly  during  its  meetings  in 
New  York  expressed  a  higher  sovereignty  of  the 
people's  will  in  a  manner  which  promises  much 
for  its  development  as  a  dominant  power  for  peace 
and  progress  in  the  world. 

The  building  of  the  structural  foundations  of 
the  United  Nations  during  the  past  year  has  been 
accompanied  by  action  over  a  very  broad  field 
toward  giving  life  and  meaning  to  the  purposes 
and  principles  of  the  Charter. 

There  has  been  progress  toward  building  security 
from  war.  Step  by  step  we  have  advanced  the  first 
part  of  the  way  toward  agreement  on  the  essential 
principles  of  a  truly  effective  international  system 
of  control  over  the  means  of  destruction  that 
science  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  mankind. 

The  initiative  in  the  control  of  atomic  energy 
and  other  major  weapons  adaptable  to  mass  de- 
struction was  taken  by  the  United  States.  The 
resolution  creating  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion was  adopted  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  London.  The  United  States 
presented  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
last  June  its  proposals  for  international  con- 
trol of  atomic  energy.  The  Soviet  Union  opposed 
these  proposals,  but  the  Commission  worked 
throughout  the  summer  and  fall  to  build  the  bases 
for  agreement. 

In  October  the  Soviet  Union  introduced  in  the 
General  Assembly  proposals  on  the  general  regu- 
lation and  reduction  of  armaments  that  seemed  at 
first  far  removed  from  the  United  States  position. 
Nevertheless,  seven  weeks  later  the  Assembly  was 
able  to  adopt  unanimously  a  resolution  reaffirming 
all  the  principles  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Resolution 
and  reflecting  for  the  first  time  unanimous  agree- 
ment on  the  essential  principle  of  a  system  of 
international  control  and  inspection  established  by 
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treaty  and  not  subject  to  any  veto  in  its  operatioi 
Two  and  a  half  weeks  later,  on  December  31,  t 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  transmitted  its  fill 
report  to  the  Security  Council.  The  report  hi 
been  adopted  by  the  Commission  by  a  vote  I 
10  to  0,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Poland  abstainirj 

Many  months  of  hard  work  and  difficult  nego- 
ation  in  the  Security  Council  and  the  Atom 
Energy  Commission  lie  ahead.  Not  all  the  <■ 
sential  principles  have  yet  been  agreed  upon.  T; 
problem  of  enforcement  must  still  be  resolve 
All  the  principles  must  be  given  specific  aJ 
practical  application  in  treaties  and  convention 
unanimously  agreed  upon. 

This  is  one  of  the  main  tasks  before  the  Unitl 
Nations  in  the  coming  year.  To  succeed,  we  mil 
at  the  same  time  build  the  other  essential  f  ounc- 
tions  of  a  general  system  of  collective  securit 
The  nations  can  safely  lay  aside  their  arms  only: 
so  far  as  their  security  is  protected  by  other  mea; 

An  essential  element  of  collective  security  wilii 
the  ability  of  the  Security  Council  to  fulfill  i 
primary  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  I 
international  peace  and  security.  In  its  consid" 
ation  of  international  disputes  during  its  first  yei 
the  Council  demonstrated  increasing  power  : 
ameliorate  situations  that  otherwise  might  h&; 
become  dangerous,  and  to  influence  the  policies  I 
nations  in  the  direction  of  upholding  the  purpo,: 
and  principles  of  the  Charter.  This  was  g< 
erally  true  even  when  the  five  permanent  membu 
failed  to  reach  the  required  unanimity  for  defi: 
tive  action.  The  Security  Council's  applicatii 
on  a  continuing  basis  of  the  public  and  peace: 
methods  of  the  council  chamber  to  the  settlemd 
of  disputes  between  nations  is  a  new  developmd 
in  international  relations,  the  significance  of  whi: 
gives  every  promise  of  becoming  more  apparent: 
the  year  ahead. 

Important  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Unit: 
Nations  during  the  past  year  toward  economic  ■ 
construction  and  toward  establishing  the  neC' 
sary  basis  for  an  expanding  peace-time  trade  a: 
employment. 

A  draft  Trade  Charter  establishing  principf 
and  practices  aimed  at  increasing  the  volume  I 
world  trade  and  employment  by  reducing  or  elir- 
nating  artificial  trade  barriers  and  restrictions  K 
been  proposed  by  the  United  States  and  is  nti 
being  developed  by  a  Preparatory  Committee  I 
eighteen  nations.     One  of  the  primary  Unitl 
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itions'  tasks  of  the  year  ahead  is  the  adoption  of 
ch  a  Charter  and  the  creation  of  an  Inter- 
tional  Trade  Organization  to  carry  it  out. 
The  General  Assembly  has  unanimously  asked 
i  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  act  on  recom- 
sndations  for  the  reconstruction  and  integration 
the  European  economy  and  establishment  of  an 
onomic  Commission  for  Europe.  This  Com- 
ssion  would  unite  all  the  interested  countries,  in- 
iding  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  East  and  the 
lited  States  on  the  West,  in  a  common  program. 
?ps  toward  economic  reconstruction  and  devel- 
tnent  in  the  Far  East  will  also  be  undertaken  by 
s  Economic  and  Social  Council  this  year. 
Progress  has  also  been  made  by  the  Economic 
J  Social  Council  and  the  specialized  agencies 
ring  the  past  year  in  many  other  respects.  It  is 
S  too  much  to  say  that  the  establishment  and 
intenance  of  lasting  peace  will  depend  in  large 
!:t  upon  the  ability  of  the  United  Nations  to 
ry  through  to  a  successful  conclusion  the  work 
las  begun  toward  world  economic  recovery  and 
peration. 

The  promotion  and  protection  of  basic  human 
hts  for  all  peoples  is  a  fundamental  purpose  of 

United  Nations.  Active  support  for  the  wider 
dization  of  these  rights  and  freedoms  has  been 
1  should  continue  to  be  a  primary  objective  of 
4ted  States  policy  in  the  United  Nations. 
)uring  the  past  year  our  representatives  in  the 
ii;embly  and  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
ik  the  initiative  in  writing  a  charter  for  the 
ternational  Kefugee  Organization  under  which 

right  to  freedom  and  another  chance  for  a 
ent  life  of  a  million  victims  of  war  and  racial, 
itical,  or  religious  oppression  would  be  pre- 
:  'ed.  I  shall  recommend  to  the  Congress  prompt 
t  stance  of  the  constitution  of  the  IRO  and 
)>ropriation  of  our  share  of  the  expenses  of  its 
•gram. 

he  United  States  believes  that  freedom  of  in- 
3 nation  must  be  realized  on  a  far  wider  basis 
'  i  exists  in  the  world  today  if  the  United  Na- 
liS  is  to  succeed.  We  have  strongly  supported 
I  policy  of  public  debate  of  all  issues  in  the 
r  ted  Nations  because  this  promotes  public 
iwledge  and  understanding  and  gives  the 
s  pies  of  the  world  a  more  direct  opportunity  to 
i  lence  the  results.  We  have  also  asked  for  action 

H'reak  down  the  barriers  to  a  wider,  freer  flow 

i 
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of  information  in  the  world.  Preparations  are 
now  going  forward  for  a  world  conference  on  free- 
dom of  information  before  the  end  of  this  year  as 
one  step  in  this  direction. 

The  provisions  of  the  Charter  relating  to  de- 
pendent peoples  offer  to  those  hundreds  of  millions 
who  do  not  yet  govern  themselves  their  best  hope 
for  attainment  of  this  and  other  basic  human 
rights  and  freedoms.  The  United  States  repre- 
sentatives took  a  leading  part  in  the  General  As- 
sembly in  bringing  about  the  establishment  of  the 
Trusteeship  System  in  the  face  of  sharp  disagree- 
ments and  other  major  difficulties  that  might  have 
caused  indefinite  delay.  The  United  States  will 
support  further  steps  during  the  coming  year 
toward  strengthening  the  Trusteeship  System. 

America  has  long  been  a  symbol  of  freedom  and 
democratic  progress  to  peoples  less  favored  than 
we  have  been.  We  must  maintain  their  belief  in 
us  by  our  policies  and  our  acts. 

One  of  the  important  long-range  achievements 
of  the  General  Assembly's  first  session  was  the 
adoption  of  resolutions  introduced  by  the  United 
States  on  the  codification  and  development  of 
international  law. 

The  General  Assembly  unanimously  directed  its 
committee  on  codification  to  give  first  attention  to 
the  charter  and  the  decision  of  the  Nuremberg 
Tribunal,  under  which  aggressive  war  is  a  crime 
against  humanity  for  which'individuals  as  well  as 
states  must  be  punished.  The  Assembly  also 
agreed  that  genocide — the  deliberate  policy  of 
extermination  of  a  race  or  class  or  any  other 
human  group — was  a  crime  under  international 
law.  These  developments  toward  the  application 
of  international  law  to  individuals  as  well  as  to 
states  are  of  profound  significance  to  the  state.  We 
cannot  have  lasting  peace  unless  a  genuine  rule  of 
world  law  is  established  and  enforced. 

The  justifiable  hope  and  confidence  to  which  the 
great  progress  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  past 
year  has  given  rise  can  be  betrayed  and  lost.  The 
difficulties  and  dangers  that  lie  before  us  are  many 
and  serious.  They  are  strewn  across  the  road  that 
leads  to  the  final  peace  settlements,  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  collective  security,  to 
the  control  of  atomic  energy  and  regulation  and 
reduction  of  other  arms,  to  the  attainment  of 
economic  recovery  and  an  expanding  world  econ- 
omy, and  to  the  wider  realization  of  human  rights. 

Our  policy  of  supporting  the  United  Nations 
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"with  all  the  resources  that  we  possess"  must  be 
given  effective  practical  application  on  a  genuinely 
national,  bipartisan  basis  in  every  activity  of  the 
United  Nations.  This  is  just  as  necessary  in  the 
economic  and  social  field  as  it  is  in  the  political 
field.  We  must  pursue  without  hesitation  biparti- 
san policies  of  economic  cooperation  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  in  such  matters  as  economic  recon- 
struction and  development  and  the  expansion  of 
world  trade  and  employment.  Because  of  the  inter- 
dependence of  the  economy  of  nations,  it  will  also 


be  vital  to  world  recovery  as  well  as  to  our  01 
prosperity  that  we  maintain  at  home  a  stable  eci 
omy  of  high  employment. 

The  responsibility  of  the  United  States  is  a  pi 
ticularly  heavy  one  because  of  the  power  and  i 
fluence  that  our  history  and  our  material  resouri 
have  placed  in  our  hands.  No  nation  has  a  hig]j 
stake  in  the  outcome  than  our  own. 

Harry  S.  Trumai 

The  White  House 
February  5, 191fl 


Summary  Statement  by  the  Secretary-General  of  Matters  of  which  the  Secur 
Council  is  Seized  and  of  the  Stage  Reached  in  their  Consideration 1 

agreed  to  formally  accept  the  Resolution  of  < 
General  Assembly  and  proceed  to  the  question 
its  implementation. 

Further  discussion  took  place  at  the  ninety  II 
ond  and  ninety-third  meetings  on  15  January  si 
the  ninety -fifth  meeting  on  20  January.  Dr: 
Resolutions  regarding  the  implementation  of  ' 
General  Assembly  Resolution  have  been  submit! 
by  the  Representatives  of  the  United  Stsi 
(S/233),  France  (S/243),  Australia  (S/249)  s] 
Colombia  (S/251). 

At  its  ninety-fifth  meeting  on  20  January 
Council  adopted  by  nine  votes  to  two  a  resolut 
submitted  by  the  Representative  of  the  Uni 
States  to  defer  consideration  of  items  8,  9,  and! 
above  until  4  February  1947. 

11.  Incidents  in  the  Corfu  Channel 

By  letter  dated  10  January  1947,  addressed' 
the  Secretary-General  (document  S/247)  the  K 
resentative  of  the  United  Kingdom  forwan 
copies  of  an  exchange  of  notes  between  the  G 
ernments  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Alba: 
regarding  incidents  in  the  Corfu  Channel, 
stated  that  his  Government  had  instructed  hinfl 
bring  this  dispute  to  the  early  attention  of  j 
Security  Council  under  Article  35  of  the  Chan 
At  its  ninety-fifth  meeting  on  20  January 
Council  passed  this  question  on  its  Agenda, 
was  decided  to  invite  Albania  to  participate  wi 
out  vote  in  the  discussion  relating  to  the  disp 
and  to  ask  the  Albanian  Government,  if  it  ch 
to  accept  this  invitation,  to  accept  for  the  purpo 
of  the  discussion  of  this  case  all  those  obligate 
which  would  fall  upon  a  Member  of  the  Uni 
Nations. 
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Pursuant  to  Rule  11  of  the  Provisional  Rules  of 
Procedure  of  the  Security  Council,  I  wish  to  report 
that  as  of  24  January  1947  the  Security  Council 
is  seized  of  the  following  matters : 

1.  The  Iranian  Question 

2.  Special  Agreements  Under  Article  43  of  the  Charter 

3.  Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  Security  Council 

4.  Statute  and  Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  Military  Staff 

Committee 

5.  Rules  concerning  the  Admission  of  New  Members 

6.  Re-examination  of  applications  for  Membership 

7.  The  Greek  Question 

8.  The  General  Regulation  and  Reduction  of  Armaments 

9.  Information  on  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  Nations 

10.  First  Report  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

11.  Incidents  in  the  Corfu  Channel 

The  stage  reached  in  the  consideration  of  Items 
1  through  7  is  set  forth  in  document  S/223.  Items 
9  and  10  have  been  placed  on  the  Council's  Agenda 
but  not  discussed.  The  stage  reached  in  the  con- 
sideration of  Items  8  and  11  is  as  follows: 

8.  The  General  Regulation  and  Reduction  of 
Armaments 
By  letter  dated  28  December  1946  addressed  to 
the  Secretary-General  (document  S/229) ,  the  Rep- 
resentative of  the  USSR  submitted  a  proposal 
regarding  the  implementation  of  the  resolution  of 
the  General  Assembly  on  the  "Principles  Govern- 
ing the  General  Regulation  and  Reduction  of 
Armaments"  (document  S/231).  At  its  eighty- 
eighth  meeting  on  31  December  1946  the  Council 
placed  the  USSR  proposal  on  its  agenda,  and  at 
the  ninetieth  meeting  on  9  January  1947  it  was 


1  Security  Council  document  S/257  of  Jan.  24,  1947.  For 
statement  by  Trygve  Lie,  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations,  as  of  Jan.  3,  1947,  see  Buijjetin  of  Jan.  19,  1947, 
p.  114. 
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<lendar  of  Meetings 1 


Session  as  off  January  26,  1947 

Eastern  Commission 

ted  Nations: 

ecurity  Council 

lilitary  Staff  Committee 

'ommission  on  Atomic  Energy 

fNRRA  -  Intergovernmental  Committee   on   Refugees    (IGCR) 
Joint  Planning  Committee 

'elecommunications  Advisory  Committee 

lommittee  To  Study  Post-TJNRRA  Relief 

conomic  and  Social  Council  (ECOSOC): 

Drafting  Committee  of  International  Trade  Organization,  Pre 
paratory  Committee 

Economic  and  Employment  Commission 

Social  Commission 

man  External  Property  Negotiations  (Safehaven) : 

^ith  Portugal 

:ith  Spain 

;r-Allied  Trade  Board  for  Japan 

I>:  Preparatory  Commission  To  Study  World  Food  Board  Pro- 


r-Allied  Reparation  Agency  (IARA):  Meetings  on   Conflicting 
Custodial  Claims 


fAO: 

iterim  Council 

;rsonnel  Licensing  Division 

!x-Transport  Committee:  Sixth  Session. 
;ronautical  Maps  and  Charts  Division  . 


acil  of  Foreign  Ministers:  Meeting  of  Deputies 
rnational  Wheat  Council 


sduled  January- March  1947 

ed  Nations: 

sonomio  and  Social  Council  (ECOSOC) : 

Human  Rights  Commission 

Statistical  Commission 

Population  Commission 

Transport  and  Communications  Commission 

Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women 

Subcommission    on    Economic    Reconstruction    of    Devastated 
Areas,  Working  Group  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East 


Washington 


Lake  Success 

Lake  Success 

Lake  Success 

Washington  and  Lake  Success 


Lake  Success , 
Lake  Success . 


Lake  Success . 

Lake  Success . 
Lake  Success . 


Lisbon     .    . 
Madrid    .    . 

Washington 

Washington 


Brussels 


Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 


London   .    . 
Washington 


Lake 
Lake 
Lake 
Lake 
Lake 
Lake 


Success , 
Success . 
Success . 
Success . 
Success . 
Success . 


repared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State. 
vary  2,   1947 

729393 — 47 8 


Feb.     26,  1946 

Mar.  25,  1946 

Mar.  25,  1946 

June  14,  1946 

July  25,  1946 

Nov.     10,  1946 

Dec.  19,  1946- 

Jan.  19,  1947 

Jan.  20-Feb.28 

Jan.  20-Feb.  1 
Jan.  20-Feb.  1 


Sept.      3,  1946 
Nov.     12,  1946 

Oct.      24,  1946 

Oct.  28,  1946- 
Jan.  24,  1947 

Nov.  6-Dec. 
17,  1946.  To 
resume  Jan. 
29 


Jan. 

7 

Jan. 

7-25 

Jan. 

13 

Jan. 

14 

Jan. 

14-Feb.24 

Jan. 

15 

Jan.  27-Feb.  8 
Jan.  27-Feb.  8 
Feb.  6-19 
Feb.  6-19 
Feb. 10-22 
Feb.  14 
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United  Nations:  ECOSOC— Continued 

Non-Governmental  Organizations  Committee 

Standing  Committee  on  Negotiations  with  Specialized  Agencies  . 

Fourth  Session 

Meeting  of  Experts  on  Passport  and  Frontier  Formalities     .    . 

International  Court  of  Justice 

Trusteeship  Council 

Conference  for  the  Establishment  of  a  Regional  Advisory  Commission 
for  Non-Self-Governing  Territories  in  the  South  and  Southwest 
Pacific 


Interim  Emergency  Food  Council 

ILO: 

Industrial  Committee  on  Petroleum  Production  and  Refining 

101st  Session  of  the  Governing  Body 

Committee  on  Social  Policy  in  Dependent  Territories  .  .  . 
Committee  of  Experts  on  the  Application  of  Conventions  . 
Preparatory  Meeting  of  Statistical  Experts 


PICAO: 
Divisional 

Accident  Investigation  Division 

Airworthiness  Division 

Airline  Operating  Practices  Division 

Regional 

South  Pacific  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting . 


Conference  of  the  International  Union  for  Protection  of  Industrial 
Property 

Signing  of  Peace  Treaties  with  Italy,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Rumania, 
and  Finland 

International  Refugee  Organization:  Preparatory  Commission    .    .    . 

Emergency  Economic  Committee  for  Europe  (EECE) :  Subcommittee 
on  Emergency  Housing  Problems 

International  Children's  Fund:  Executive  Board  and  Special  Com- 
mittee Meeting 


Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 


World  Health  Organization  (WHO) :  Third  Session  of  Interim  Com- 
mission 

European  Central  Inland  Transport  Organization  (ECITO) :  Seventh 
Session  of  the  Council 


Lake  Success . 
Lake  Success . 
Lake  Success . 
Geneva  .  .  . 
The  Hague  . 
Lake  Success . 


Canberra 


Washington 

Los  Angeles 
Geneva  .  . 
London  .  . 
Geneva  .  . 
Montreal    . 


Montreal  . 
Montreal  . 
Montreal    . 

Melbourne . 
Neufchatel . 


Paris 


Geneva  .    .    . 
The  Hague    . 

Lake  Success 


Moscow 
Geneva 


Paris 


Feb.  25-271 
Feb.  28 
Feb.  28 
Mar.  17 
Feb.  10 
Mar.  26 


Feb.  4 
Feb.  18 
Feb.  25 

Feb.  4 
Feb.  5 

Feb.  10 


Feb.  24 

Mar.  10 
Mar.  31 

March 


Activities  and  Developments  » 


SIGNING  OF  ARTICLES  OF  AGREEMENT 
OF  INTERNATIONAL  BANK 

On  December  24,  1946,  Colombia  signed 
accepted  the  articles  of  agreement  of  the  In 
national  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel 
ment. 

Those  countries  which  were  entitled  to  £ 
the  articles  of  agreement  before  January  1,  1 
but  failed  to  do  so  are :  Australia,  Liberia,  I' 
Zealand,  Haiti,  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socia; 
Republics. 
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COND  INTER-AMERICAN  CONGRESS 
RADIOLOGY,! 

The  Second  Inter-American  Congress  of  Ra- 
ilogy  was  held  at  Habana,  Cuba,  from  November 
to  November  22,  1946,  to  permit  the  exchange 
radiological  information  among  physicians  of 
the  Americas.  The  Congress  of  Radiology  was 
;ated  by  interested  physicians  in  1943  following 
rrespondence  between  leading  members  of  the 
•dical  specialty  of  radiology  in  North  and  South 
nerica. 

The  first  congress  was  held  in  Buenos  Aires  in 
13.  Because  of  traveling  restrictions  created 
the  war,  no  delegates  were  able  to  attend  from 
rth  America.  At  the  recent  congress  physicians 
>m  all  the  American  republics  were  invited  to 
end,  and  nearly  all  were  represented.  Scientific 
pers  dealing  with  radiological  research  and 
jcedure  were  presented,  and  exhibits,  including 
;h  scientific  and  commercial  displays,  were  set 
i>n  the  site  of  the  congress.  Papers  were  deliv- 
d  on  such  topics  as  the  use  of  X-ray  and  radio- 
ive  substances  in  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  and 
ivention  of  disease  and  on  Roentgen  therapy. 
It  the  closing  session  of  the  congress  on  Novem- 
•  22,  a  new  organization,  the  Inter-American 
ilege  of  Radiology,  was  founded.  Its  head- 
irters  office  will  be  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 
e  Third  Inter- American  Congress  of  Radiology 
cheduled  to  be  held  in  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1949. 
The  following  were  members  of  the  United 
tes  Delegation :  from  the  American  College  of 
diology,  Eugene  P.  Pendergrass,  M.D.,  E.  C. 
ist,  M.D.,  Ross  Golden,  M.D.,  Leon  J.  Menville, 
).,  and  Benjamin  H.  Orndoff,  M.D.;  from  the 
icrican  Roentgen  Ray  Society,  Vincent  W. 
her,  M.D.,  J.  Bennett  Edwards,  M.D.,  Ray- 
id  C.  Beeler,  M.D.,  Mac  F.  Cahal,  J.D.,  George 
JPfahler,  M.D.;  from  the  Radiological  Society 
i 'forth  America,  Inc.,  W.  Edward  Chamberlain, 
).,  Lowell  S.  Goin,  M.D.,  Maurice  Lenz,  M.D., 
?ar  P.  McNamee,  M.D.,  Frederick  W.  O'Brien, 
).,  and  Edith  H.  Quimby,  M.D. ;  from  the  U.S. 
|)lic  Health  Service,  Herman  E.  Hillboe,  M.D., 
'■  Russell  H.  Morgan,  M.D. 


ACTIVITIES   AND   DEVELOPMENTS 

PRESS  AND  RADIO  COVERAGE  FOR  COUNCIL 
OF  FOREIGN  MINISTERS  IN  MOSCOW 

[Released  to  the  press  January  21] 

Ambassador  Bedell  Smith  reported  from  Mos- 
cow on  January  18  that  he  and  Deputy  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  Vyshinsky  conferred  on  sub- 
jects relating  to  press  coverage,  radio  broadcasting 
facilities,  and  so  forth  for  the  forthcoming  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  at  Moscow. 
Ambassador  Smith  reported  that  the  Soviet  posi- 
tion is  as  follows : 

The  primary  consideration  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment is  to  provide  suitable  quarters  and  office 
space  for  the  delegations.  Delegations  and  cor- 
respondents will  be  quartered  in  the  Moscow  Hotel, 
the  larger  part  of  which  is  now  being  cleared  for 
the  purpose.  The  Soviet  Government  is  unable  to 
determine  the  total  number  of  correspondents  who 
can  be  admitted  until  they  know  the  size  of  the 
official  delegations. 

The  Soviet  Government  is  unable  to  make  a  ten- 
tative estimate  of  the  ceiling  on  the  number  of 
correspondents  at  this  time. 

No  difficulty  about  the  arrival  of  correspondents 
by  United  States  air  transport  is  anticipated. 

Ambassador  Smith  further  reported  that  a  de- 
cision has  not  yet  been  made  as  to  whether  broad- 
casting facilities  will  be  available.  He  pointed  out 
to  Mr.  Vyshinsky  the  importance  of  making  such 
facilities  available. 

The  Soviet  Government  will  permit  correspond- 
ents to  write  with  complete  freedom  on  conference 
matters. 

SIGNING  OF  PEACE  TREATIES 

On  January  20,  1947  Secretary  of  State  James 
F.  Byrnes  signed  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  treaties  of  peace  with  Bulgaria,  Hun- 
gary, Italy,  and  Rumania,  which  were  formulated 
by  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers.  Those  trea- 
ties will  be  signed  in  Paris  on  February  10  by  the 
American  Ambassador  to  France  and  representa- 
tives of  the  other  governments  concerned. 

1  Prepared  by  the  Division  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State. 
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Sixth  Plenary  Session  of  Intergovernmental  Committee  on  Refugees 

Article  by  Martha  H.  Biehle 


The  Sixth  Plenary  Session  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Committee  on  Refugees  met  in  London 
from  December  16  to  20, 1946  with  representatives 
of  32  of  the  36  member  governments  in  attendance. 
Senor  Don  Manuel  Bianchi,  Ambassador  in  Lon- 
don for  the  Government  of  Chile,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  session.  The  Delegate  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  the  meetings  was 
George  L.  Warren,  adviser  on  refugees  and  dis- 
placed persons  to  the  Department  of  State. 

The  major  items  for  consideration  by  the  Com- 
mittee were  the  report  of  the  director  on  activities 
in  1946,  the  administrative  and  operational  budgets 
for  1947,  and  the  proposals  for  adoption  of  an 
international  scale  for  contributions  of  all  member 
governments  to  the  operational  budget. 

Sir  Herbert  W.  Emerson,  director,  reporting  on 
the  work  of  the  Committee  during  1946,  stated 
that  although  the  program  of  maintenance  and 
relief    of   refugees   has   continued    in    Belgium, 
France,  Holland,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  and  to  a 
small  extent  in  Italy  and  the  Middle  East,  the 
emphasis  of  the  Committee  in  the  past  six  months 
has  been  on  emigration  and  resettlement.    On  July 
16,  1946  the  Executive  Committee  voted  to  extend 
the   Committee's   program   to   include   activities 
leading  to  resettlement  of  those  displaced  persons 
who  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  return  to  their 
countries  of  former  habitual  residence.     It  was 
understood  that  such  activities  are  regarded  as 
preliminary  to  the  assumption  of  responsibility. 
for  refugees  by  the  proposed  new  International 
Refugee   Organization.    The   Intergovernmental 
Committee  has  sent  four  missions  to  South  Ameri- 
can countries  to  explore  the  possibilities  for  immi- 
gration of  displaced  persons.    The  Committee  is 
also  taking  up  the  matter  of  establishing  resident 
representatives  in  Shanghai  to  aid  in  the  emigra- 
tion of  European  refugees  temporarily  resident  in 
China,  and  representatives  in  countries  of  recep- 
tion in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


lrThe  United   States   Government   has  not   yet   signed 
the  agreement. 
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During  the  discussion  of  the  director's  rep 
the  question  was  raised  whether  the  Committc 
work  on  behalf  of  the  resettlement  of  refugees 
compatible  with  the  desired  encouragement  of ! 
patriation.  In  response  the  fact  was  stressed  tl 
although  the  Committee  desires  to  see  as  m^ 
displaced  persons  repatriated  as  possible,  it  is  1 
ognized  that  a  number  will  refuse  to  be  repatria 
voluntarily.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary,  on  ) 
manitarian  grounds  and  in  order  to  preven 
growth  of  bitterness  that  might  possibly  resulf 
a  new  fascism,  to  make  provision  for  such  pers 
in  new  areas  of  settlement.  It  was  also  suggeg 
that  many  displaced  persons  who  are  uncert 
about  their  plans  may  prefer  repatriation  w, 
they  see  clearly  that  resettlement  will  not  re* 
in  an  easy  mode  of  life.  The  Committee's  ex 
sion  of  activities  in  the  matter  of  resettlement 
preparation  for  the  International  Refugee  Org' 
zation,  was  approved  by  most  members  presen 

During  1946  the  Committee  undertook  vari 
measures  for  the  legal  and  political  protectior 
stateless  persons.  Prominent  among  these 
the  calling  of  an  international  conference  of  g 
ernments  to  consider  proposals  for  an  inteil 
tionally  acceptable  travel  document  for  issud 
stateless  persons.  This  conference  concluded  v\ 
the  approval  on  October  16,  1946  of  an  intei) 
tional  agreement  which  was  signed  by  15  govd 
ments  and  which  provides  the  conditions  for) 
issuance  of  the  travel  document  by  a  signat: 
government  to  stateless  persons  temporarily  i 
dent  in  that  country.1 

The  director  reported  that  according  to  art) 
VIII  of  the  final  act  of  the  Paris  Conference 
Reparation,  the  Governments  of  Czechoslova 
France,  United  Kingdom,  United  States, 
Yugoslavia  had  been  designated  to  work  ot 
plan  for  the  use  of  certain  funds  from  GerU 
reparations  for  the  rehabilitation  and  rese(| 
ment  of  non-repatriable  victims  of  German  actc 
Accordingly,  these  five  governments  met  in  P? 
in  June  1946  and  asked  the  Intergovernmo! 
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mmittee  on  Refugees  to  administer  these  funds 
ough  appropriate  public  and  private  organiza- 
qs.  The  director  of  the  Intergovernmental 
mmittee  is  to  make  funds  available  to  these 
;anizations  for  programs  submitted  by  them,  as 
n  as  he  has  satisfied  himself  that  such  programs 

consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  reparation 
id.2    The  conditions  of  the  use  of  these  funds 

specifically  defined  in  a  letter  of  instructions 
nsmitted  to  the  director  of  the  Intergovern- 
ntal  Committee  on  Refugees  by  the  French 
vernment  on  behalf  of  the  five  governments 
[•ticipating  in  the  Conference.  These  instruc- 
ts designate  the  American  Jewish  Joint  Dis- 
jution  Committee  and  the  Jewish  Agency  for 
lestine  as  the  field  agencies  to  which  the  direc- 
i  after  satisfying  himself  that  the  projects  sub- 
bed by  them  meet  the  intent  of  the  reparation 
[id,  shall  make  available  that  portion  of  the  fund 
jich  is  for  Jewish  victims  of  Nazi  action.  The 
panizations  to  administer  the  funds  available 
i  non-Jewish  victims  are  to  be  selected  by  the 
[actor  of  the  Intergovernmental  Committee 
im  among  the  appropriate  field  organizations 
apetent  to  perform  these  functions.  The  re- 
(ction  of  eligibility  to  very  specific  categories 
(refugees,  most  of  whom  are  German  and  Aus- 
tin Jewish  victims  of  persecution,  and  to  few 
les  of  services,  means  that  the  reparation  fund 
\y  be  used  to  aid  in  the  resettlement  of  less  than 
J  percent  of  the  total  number  of  displaced 
i  sons. 

in  administrative  budget  of  approximately 
[1,000  was  approved  for  the  year  1947.  In 
isenting  the  operational  budget  it  was  stated 
ft  the  Executive  Committee  had  suggested  that 
i  mates  should  be  based  on  the  assumption  that 
(  new  International  Refugee  Organization 
!ild  commence  operations  on  or  about  July  1, 
BT.  The  proposed  budget  for  the  Intergovern- 
utal  Committee  for  the  first  half  of  1947  was 
1,490,000.  This  included  $394,450  for  overseas 
les  and  missions,  $1,457,050  for  current  pro- 
ems of  assistance  other  than  transportation 
diefly  in  Belgium,  France,  Holland,  Portugal, 
(  Spain),  $9,257,500  for  the  emigration  of  in- 

duals  and  family  units,  $2,012,500  for  group 

tement,  and  $1,368,500  for  unforeseen  expendi- 
i|s.     The  proposed  figures  for  emigration  and 

ttlement  were  closely  related  to  the  expendi- 
(s  estimated   for  the   International   Refugee 
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Organization  in  these  fields.  After  some  discus- 
sion, the  budget  estimates  were  reduced  by 
$2,012,500  in  the  case  of  individual  and  family 
emigration,  and  by  $402,500  in  the  case  of  group 
settlement,  with  the  result  that  the  operational 
budget  approved  by  the  plenary  session  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1947  is  a  total  of  $12,075,000. 

A  resolution  passed  by  a  majority  vote  recom- 
mended that  member  governments  contribute  to- 
ward the  Committee's  operational  expenditure 
according  to  an  intergovernmental  scale  which 
was  also  approved.  Members  were  asked  to  com- 
municate their  intentions  on  this  matter  before 
February  15, 1947.  The  new  scale  is  based  on  the 
scale  for  contributions  to  the  operational  expen- 
diture of  the  International  Refugee  Organization, 
and  the  largest  contributions  under  it  are :  Anglo- 
American,  69.84  percent  (the  division  of  which 
as  left  to  bilateral  discussions  between  the  two 
countries) ;  French,  4.73  percent;  Canadian,  4.04 
percent;  Swedish,  2.54  percent;  Swiss,  2.19  per- 
cent; and  Australian,  2.03  percent.  Until  the 
adoption  of  this  proposal  the  operational  expenses 
of  the  Committee  were  underwritten  in  equal 
amount  by  the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  with  other  member 
governments  asked  to  contribute  voluntarily. 

The  plenary  session  also  adopted  resolutions  re- 
lating the  work  of  the  Committee  and  its  financial 
provisions  to  those  of  the  International  Refugee 
Organization,  and  recommending  that  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  suitable  members  of  the  Committee's 
staff  be  employed  by  that  Organization. 

During  the  session,  the  Italian  Government  and 
the  Government  of  Liechtenstein  were  admitted 
into  membership  of  the  Committee.  The  Govern- 
ments of  Argentina,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada, 
France,  Poland,  Switzerland,  United  States,  and 
United  Kingdom  were  elected  to  constitute  the 
Executive  Committee.  The  Governments  repre- 
sented at  the  plenary  session  were :  Argentina,  Aus- 
tralia, Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Dominican 
Republic,  Egypt,  Eire,  France,  Greece,  Iceland, 
India,  Italy,  Liechtenstein,  Luxembourg,  Mexico, 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Norway, 
Paraguay,  Peru,  Poland,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
Union  of  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom,  United 
States  of  America,  and  Venezuela. 

*  Bulletin  of  Jan.  27,  1946,  p.  114,  and  of  July  14,  1948, 
p.  71. 
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National  Defense  and  National  Reputatii 


ADDRESS  BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  BENTON1 


You  have  dedicated  this  conference  to  the  sub- 
ject of  national  defense.  I  shall  dedicate  this  talk 
to  the  theme  of  national  defense  of  a  new  type — a 
type  that  is  far  less  understood  by  the  American 
people  than  is  the  atomic  bomb. 

Military  experts  say  there  is  no  effective  de- 
fense against  the  new  weapons  of  war.  They  are, 
of  course,  right.  There  is  no  military  defense. 
But  there  is  another,  a  greater  defense,  that  is  not 
military.  We  must  build  that  defense;  and  we 
must  build  it  now,  while  there  is  yet  time. 

If  we  cannot  surely  rely  on  guns  and  ships,  on 
airplanes  and  bombs,  what  other  hope  is  open  to 
us  ?  The  Constitution  of  the  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  de- 
clares :  ".  .  .  wars  begin  in  the  minds  of  men,  it  is 
in  the  minds  of  men  that  the  defenses  of  peace 
must  be  constructed."  Is  it  in  fact  possible,  by 
constructing  defenses  in  the  minds  of  men,  to  pro- 
gress toward  national  security  that  is  real  and 
lasting  ? 

The  use  of  facts  and  ideas,  as  well  as  oceans  and 
battleships  and  tanks,  is  new  to  the  American 
people  when  they  think  of  their  national  defense. 
But  in  the  war  our  Army  and  Navy  learned  how 
potent  facts  and  ideas  can  be.  In  cooperation  with 
the  Office  of  War  Information,  they  developed 
what  were  called  P.  W.  units — units  dedicated  to 
psychological  warfare. 

One  incident  may  demonstrate  the  power  of  psy- 
chological warfare.  Marquis  Kido,  who  as  Lord 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  was  an  adviser  to  the 


1  Excerpts  from  an  address  delivered  before  the  Twenty- 
first  Women's  Patriotic  Conference  on  National  Defense 
in  Washington  on  Jan.  25,  1947  and  released  to  the  press 
on  the  same  date. 


Emperor  of  Japan,  has  testified  that  the  Empei 
had  access  to  the  monitoring  service  on  our  "Vo 
of  America"  broadcasts  in  the  Japanese  langua 
The  Emperor  had  himself  picked  up  our  leaf]; 
on  the  Palace  grounds.  The  effect  of  our  inf oru 
tion  activities,  and  their  potential  effect  on  | 
Japanese  people — Marquis  Kido's  evide? 
shows — was  a  positive  factor  in  the  decision 
issue  the  Imperial  Rescript,  which  announ< 
Japan's  surrender,  over  the  opposition  of  power 
forces  which  wanted  to  fight  it  out  to  the  bit' 
end.  These  broadcasts  and  leaflets  may  h\ 
saved  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Am 
ican  boys.  Our  ideas  were  thus  weapons,  peril? 
more  powerful  than  any  battleship  or  task  foi 
The  war  provides  us  with  countless  examples 
the  power  of  ideas  as  weapons. 

But  I  am  not  here  to  talk  about  psychologi 
warfare.  That,  we  hope,  is  behind  us.  The  va 
of  projecting  facts  and  ideas — honest  and  unva 
ished  facts,  fair  and  balanced  ideas — can  be 
great  in  peace  as  a  measure  of  national  security. 
in  war  as  a  weapon  of  offense.  The  weapons 
the  war  can  be  forged  into  the  tools  of  the  pea 
This  we  must  do,  and  now.  Among  the  leadi 
nations,  it  is  only  the  United  States  that  ii 
to  accord  recognition  to  the  power  of  facts  a 
ideas  in  time  of  peace  as  in  war. 

We  Americans  know  much  about  our  Navy,  I 
most  powerful  in  the  world ;  about  our  Air  For 
our  billions  of  dollars  in  gold  in  the  vaults  in  B 
tucky ;  about  our  Detroits  and  Pittsburghs.  A 
people  we  know  little  about  the  power  of  our  id 
in  their  potential  influence  over  other  peop. 
We  have  as  yet  shown  little  faith  in  their  capac 
to  gain  understanding  throughout  the  world  : 
our  democratic  government  and  our  way  of  li 

Do  we  want  friends  throughout  the  wor] 
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[  3es  having  friends  not  minimize  the  risk  of  war  ? 
.re  they  not  assets  in  time  of  crisis  ? 
We  have  all  of  us  seen  in  our  own  lives,  and  in 
e  life  of  our  Nation,  what  a  tremendous  asset 
iends  can  be.  We  know  too  that  without  friends 
i  possible  action  or  policy  can  bring  us  perma- 
:  nt  security. 

Thus  it  is  not  merely  our  economic  policy  that 
<n  achieve  the  kind  of  world  in  which  the  chance 
ir  peace  is  enhanced  and  the  risk  of  war  is  mini- 
i  zed.  It  is  not  merely  the  fear  of  our  military 
jwer  that  can  prevent  attack  upon  us.  It  is 
lio  knowledge  of  what  we  are  and  what  we  do, 
(  our  ideas  and  our  intentions;  in  a  word,  our 
nutation.  And  it  is  knowledge  of  our  everyday 
les  that  counts  as  well  as  our  high  policy,  for 
ce  explains  the  other;  knowledge  of  the  high 
siool  in  Des  Moines  and  the  farm  in  Indiana, 
c  the  small  factory  in  upstate  New  York  as  well 
a  the  big  shipyard  in  California ;  of  the  country 
^  ekly  in  Virginia  as  well  as  the  glossy  magazine 
ct  of  New  York;  of  our  churches,  with  their 
C  000,000  membership,  our  free  unions,  our  multi- 
i  'ious  civic  organizations. 
Congress  is  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the 
iportance  of  our  national  reputation.  Senator 
\dey  has  just  introduced  a  bill  calling  for  the 
eablishment  of  a  Department  of  Peace,  under  a 
'jretary  of  Peace  having  Cabinet  rank.  The 
hretary  of  Peace  would  concentrate  on  the 
nintenance  of  peace  through  promoting  better 
uderstanding  among  the  peoples  of  the  world 
oeach  other,  and  thus  promoting  international 
operation;  and  through  advancing  freedom  of 
t>  press  and  through  throwing  the  weight  of 
Iral  force  behind  the  removal  of  international 
f  :tions  and  misunderstandings. 

Congressman  Dirksen  has  introduced  a  bill  call- 
i);  for  the  establishment  of  a  Peace  Division  in 
tl  Department  of  State,  under  an  Assistant  Secre- 
I  y  of  Peace,  to  study  the  cause  and  cure  of  war 
1  to  develop  a  philosophy  of  peace  based  upon 
sih  study. 

know  and  admire  both  Senator  Wiley  and 
Cigressman  Dirksen.  Congressman  Dirksen 
d  ing  the  war  testified  on  behalf  of  the  OWI, 
I  oi  ting  his  observations  on  a  trip  overseas  with 
a  eloquence  and  persuasiveness  that  demonstrated 
b'lh  his  insight  and  his  courage. 
I  have  not  seen  or  talked  to  either  Senator  Wiley 
°  Congressman  Dirksen  since  their  bills  were 
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introduced.  Can  it  be  they  are  kidding  the  State 
Department?  Or  is  it  that  they  feel  the  State 
Department  is  so  remiss  in  its  obligations  that  the 
only  hope  is  new  legislation  of  the  type  they  pro- 
pose ?  I  am  grateful  to  them  for  these  bills,  which 
may  focus  the  attention  of  Americans  on  what  the 
role  of  their  State  Department  must  be. 

For  surely  a  main  function  of  the  Department 
of  State  should  be  that  of  Senator  Wiley's  pro- 
posed Department  of  Peace :  to  foster  the  kind  of 
world  environment  that  minimizes  the  risk  of  war. 
If  it  does  not  do  this,  it  should  be,  in  fact,  re- 
oriented in  viewpoint  by  legislation  or  otherwise. 
And  it  is  my  area  of  the  Department  that  is  specif- 
ically responsible  for  advancing  understanding 
among  peoples  and  helping  to  construct  the  de- 
fenses of  peace  in  the  minds  of  men.  Here,  I  agree 
with  what  is  implicit  in  these  bills;  the  job  is  being 
done  inadequately,  and  on  a  pathetically  small 
scale;  and  here  you  women  and  your  organization 
can  help  greatly  if  you  will. 

As  Senator  Vandenberg  recently  pointed  out, 
national  defense  requires  constant  vigilance.  It 
requires  also  a  constant  revaluation  of  the  elements 
that  make  up  our  security.  Today  the  elements 
that  compose  our  defense  are  shifting  so  rapidly 
that  they  demand  the  coolest,  wisest  thought  of 
which  we  are  capable. 

To  the  men  of  Jefferson's  day,  as  of  McKinley's, 
the  phrase  national  defense  has  meant  the  defense 
of  our  shores  against  armed  attack.  It  has  evoked 
the  picture  of  an  isolated  America,  warning  a 
hostile  world  not  to  trespass.  If  such  a  negative 
concept  was  ever  justified— and  it  probably  was— 
it  is  not  justified  now.  The  concept  of  the  G.  A.  K. 
can  no  longer  be  that  of  the  D.  A.  K.  National 
defense  must  today  be  a  positive  concept;  and  you 
have  shown,  in  the  structure  of  this  conference, 
that  you  recognize  it  as  a  positive  concept. 

Two  new  facts  of  international  life,  closely  re- 
lated, should  produce  an  overwhelming  impact  on 
our  conception  of  national  defense. 

One  fact  is  the  revolution  that  has  taken  place 
in  our  foreign  policy  within  the  last  five  years. 
That  revolution  is  so  profound  that  we  have  not 
fully  adjusted  our  emotions,  our  actions — or  our 
appropriations— to  it,  though  with  our  minds  we 
recognize  it  to  be  inevitable  and  irreversible.  Our 
national  defense  is  today  the  defense  of  law  and 
justice  throughout  the  world.  We  are  committed 
specifically  to  resist  aggression  wherever  it  may 
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occur.  We  are  committed  generally  to  a  concern 
with  the  well-being  of  peoples  everywhere,  not  for 
reasons  of  altruism  but  in  our  own  interest  and  for 
our  own  protection. 

Two  weeks  ago  tonight  in  Cleveland,  former 
Secretary  Byrnes  said,  "As  a  great  power  and  as 
a  permanent  member  of  the  Security  Council, 
we  have  a  responsibility,  veto  or  no  veto,  to  see 
that  other  states  do  not  use  force  except  in  defense 
of  law."  Secretary  Byrnes  has  been  widely  praised 
for  that  statement.  Contrast  that  with  our  Neu- 
trality Act  of  1939  and  you  will  see  what  a  revolu- 
tion has  taken  place  in  our  thinking. 

The  second  new  fact  of  international  life  is  that 
the  instruments  of  modern  war  have  become  so 
horrible  that,  if  war  comes  again,  it  is  likely  that 
nobody  will  win,  and  almost  certain  that  every- 
body will  lose.  The  prime  objective  of  national 
defense  is  thus  to  prevent  war  and  at  the  same  time 
establish  j  ustice.  That  is  the  task  of  statesmanship. 
That  is  a  task  to  which  we  are  only  beginning  to 
be  adjusted.  That  is  a  task  which  we  do  not  yet 
fully  understand,  and  a  task  on  which  you  women 
and  your  organizations  are  singularly  fitted  to 
take  leadership. 

In  our  American  view,  the  chief  function  of  the 
armed  forces  is  to  discourage  aggressors — in  ad- 
vance. We  employ  force  only  as  a  last  resort.  The 
dilemma  today  is  that  the  resort  to  force  may  be 
a  last  resort  indeed— and  for  all  of  us.  The  victor 
at  the  next  peace  table,  if  there  is  still  a  table, 
may  represent  a  country  with  its  own  cities  and 
civilization  virtually  destroyed.  Such  would  be  no 
victory,  except  to  the  few  left  alive  who  can  hol- 
lowly proclaim :  "We  have  won  again." 

This  dilemma,  coupled  with  our  new  world-wide 
commitments,  requires  us  to  search  for,  and  to 
develop  as  we  never  did  in  the  past,  techniques  of 
national  defense  in  which  the  risk  of  resort  to 
naked  force  is  reduced  to  the  absolute  minimum. 
Fortunately  there  is  a  wide  range  of  techniques 
between  the  hope  for  a  moral  millenium  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  resort  to  force  on  the  other.  The 
American  people,  as  a  whole  people,  have  never 
before  had  to  study  and  master  them.  We  are  now 
moving  to  expand  and  improve  our  diplomatic 
corps,  a  move  which  should  have  been  made  many 
years  ago.  We  have  been  reshaping  our  foreign 
economic  policies.  We  have  shared  in  the  in- 
vention and  tbe  creation  of  the  United  Nations 
and  its  specialized  agencies  as  wholly  new  instru- 
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ments  of  national  defense,  in  the  positive  sense 
that  term.  And  we  are  beginning  the  effort 
assure  that  foreign  peoples  understand  us — und 
stand  our  people,  understand  our  problems,  <j 
policies,  and  the  national  life  from  which  th 
policies  spring. 

This  afternoon  you  discussed  the  strengtheni 
of  national  defense  by  strengthening  democn 
at  home.  It  is  true  that  great  empires  have  s 
cumbed  from  internal  decay  as  often  as  fr< 
external  attack.  What  I  want  to  stress  tonij 
is  the  impact  abroad  of  our  domestic  policies 
Our  position  as  the  leading  world  power  mail 
our  domestic,  internal  activities  important  to  \ 
entire  world.  How  we  live,  what  we  do,  may  aff, 
everyone.  Therefore  we  are  objects  of  inte: 
curiosity.  That  curiosity  symbolizes  both  \ 
penalty  and  the  opportunity  of  leadership.  Ii 
a  new  phenomenon.  In  the  nineteenth  centu 
older  civilizations  looked  upon  us — when  tl 
looked  at  all— as  a  kind  of  child  prodigy.  Tb 
curiosity  about  the  adult  is  accompanied  by  mi 
strange  and  sometimes  massive  misconceptk 
Evidences  of  these  misconceptions  flow  across . 
desk  in  a  constant  stream. 

Perhaps  the  most  wide-spread  and  damag 
misconception  abroad  about  the  United  State* 
that  the  American  economy  is  sure  to  prove  hig 
unstable — and  not  to  be  depended  on.  Fore 
peoples  remember  the  world  depression  of 
thirties  as  an  economic  nightmare  that  had 
origin  in  the  United  States.  Perhaps  the  greai 
single  obstacle  today  to  foreign  response  to 
leadership,  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  is  feai 
economic  collapse  in  the  United  States.  This  i 
of  an  American  economic  breakdown  is  more  ac 
among  many  foreign  peoples,  who  desperal 
crave  security,  than  it  is  here.  They  fear  tha 
they  tie  themselves  in  with  our  economy, 
emulate  our  methods,  they  will  commit  themsel 
to  boom  and  bust. 

Foreign  peoples  find  it  hard  to  understand 
properly  appreciate  the  strength  and  vitality 
the  American  economy,  even  during  a  setbi 
One  hundred  years  of  Marxist  indoctrinal 
about  the  inevitable  and  bloody  collapse  of 
capitalist  system  has  not  made  understand 
easier. 

It  is  claimed  against  us  that  we  cannot  at 
stable  employment  and  high  production  in  pe 
time ;  or  that  we  are  firmly  in  the  grip  of  a  gro^ 
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(stem  of  monopoly;  or  that  our  system  must  lead 
t  world-wide  economic  imperialism.  For  some 
lintries,  our  strikes  are  dramatized  as  national 
Rasters — the  beginning  of  the  end — even  though 
:  ;y  affect  only  a  small  fraction  of  our  work  force. 
The  moral  here  for  us,  in  the  economic  area,  is 
t of old.  First,  it  is  in  our  national  interest  that 
i  project  to  peoples  abroad  the  facts  of  our  eco- 
rmic  life  fully,  steadily,  accurately,  and  deliber- 
i:ly,  and  by  every  means  at  our  disposal.  We  can 
||.  to  it  that  our  reputation  is  no  worse  than  the 
f:ts  justify. 

The  other  half  of  my  dual  moral  is  that  we  must 
[fact  strengthen  our  democracy — and  thus  our 
pstige,  our  leadership,  and  our  security.  There 
I  till  truth  in  the  old  adage :  "What  you  are  speaks 
s  loudly  I  cannot  hear  what  you  say."  Our  efforts 
»ll  be  watched  abroad  with  bated  breath.  Can  we 
^iper  the  excesses  of  the  business  cycle?  Can 
?  solve  our  labor  problems  ? 
We  cannot  blame  the  French  for  worrying  about 
r  economics  when  an  American  coal  strike  can 
bng  French  industry  grinding  to  a  halt;  or  the 
Eitish,  when  their  meager  bread  ration  is  threat- 
j;d;  or  the  Italians,  when  their  reconstruction 
pgram  is  endangered.  Can  we  steadily  expand 
Dr  production,  provide  basic  security  for  our 
pple,  insure  equality  of  economic  opportunity, 
il  at  the  same  time  maintain  our  traditional  free- 
ins? 

Han  we,  in  short,  put  into  practice  what  we  have 
I'rned  since  1929?  Of  course  we  will  continue 
b  have  some  fluctuation.  But  there  is  a  new  spirit 
I  America ;  and  we  do  have  the  knowledge,  and 
I  power,  to  take  steps  that  will  avoid  the  ex- 
t  mity  of  boom  and  bust,  if  we  have  the  will. 

^s  we  succeed,  and  as  understanding  of  our 
f)gress  spreads,  it  will  be  no  local  triumph.  It 
v  1  be  a  success  that  will  help  determine  the  shape 
othe  future  of  the  world.  And  it  will  bear  heav- 
i  on  our  national  defense,  as  that  term  should  be 
b>adly  and  positively  conceived. 

Tomorrow  you  will  hear  about  the  military 
a  >ect  of  our  defense  and  the  military  responsibili- 
ty we  have  assumed  through  our  membership  in 
t  United  Nations. 

This  is  still  a  poor  world  we  live  in,  morally, 
e  icationally,  and  in  mutual  understanding  among 
pples.  Physical  force  is  still  the  ultimate  ar- 
ker.  Sometimes  it  lies  very  close  beneath  the 
s  f ace  of  negotiations.     Secretary  Byrnes  em- 
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phasized,  in  several  of  his  public  statements  last 
year,  that  it  is  unrealistic  to  think  that  your  words 
will  carry  weight  in  an  international  conference 
unless  you  have  force  to  back  them  up. 

The  United  States  was  catapulted  into  its  pres- 
ent position  of  world  leadership — somewhat  reluc- 
tantly and  to  its  own  surprise — not  because  of  its 
virtue  but  because  of  its  economic,  technological, 
and  military  strength.  Despite  the  reservoir  of 
good-will  we  have  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
you  would  be  disappointed,  if  you  sat  where  I  sit, 
to  find  that  respect  for  our  good  works,  and  ad- 
miration for  our  moral  or  spiritual  leadership, 
lags  far  behind  the  knowledge  of  our  economic 
power  and  military  might. 

I  am  not  minimizing  the  value  of  a  reputation 
for  strength.  It  is  a  reasonable  assumption  that 
if  the  Japanese  and  German  people  had  known 
the  strength  and  determination  of  the  United 
States  they  would  never  have  risked  an  aggres- 
sion involving  us,  or  raised  up  leaders  who 
risked  it.  They  were  told  that  we  were  weak  and 
divided,  decadent  from  too  much  luxurious  living; 
and  they  believed  it.  Brigadier  General  Fellers, 
one  of  General  MacArthur's  aides,  who  inter- 
viewed leading  Japanese  generals  and  admirals, 
told  me  that  some  of  those  leaders  who  knew 
America  best  so  opposed  the  attack  on  Pearl  Har- 
bor that  they  were  forced  into  retirement. 

A  country  must  be  strong  if  it  is  to  be  a  leader, 
and  the  United  States  is  strong.  But  a  real  leader 
must  have  more  than  power.  He  must  have  loy- 
alties, and  he  must  have  friends ;  and  these  friend- 
ships must  not  be  based  on  fear  and  favors  but  on 
mutual  understanding  and  respect.  He  must  be 
respected  for  what  he  is  and  for  what  he  does. 
He  must  be  honest,  reliable,  predictable.  Other 
nations  and  their  peoples  must  have  confidence 
that  self-restraint  will  be  exercised  in  the  use  of 
power.  They  must  be  convinced  that  the  leader  will 
act  according  to  principle  and  use  power  for  the 
benefit  of  all  rather  than  for  narrow  selfish  ends. 
Today  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  be  and  to  do 
but  to  say  what  we  are,  and  what  we  are  doing,  in 
a  voice  the  whole  world  can  hear. 

Former  Ambassador  Bullitt  says  in  his  recent 
book :  "The  most  necessary  and  legitimate  use  of 
force  is  to  hold  the  field  to  permit  the  growth  of 
moral  ideas." 2    We  are  now  putting  a  very  great 
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deal  of  money  into  force  and  properly  so,  given 
the  present  state  of  the  world's  morals  and  of  the 
present  lack  of  understanding  of  the  United  States. 
But  when  you  listen  tomorrow  to  a  description  of 
our  military,  naval,  and  air  protection,  remember 
to  ask  yourselves,  "What  are  we  doing  to  promote 
the  growth  of  moral  ideas?  And  what  are  we 
doing  to  make  clear  to  the  peoples  of  the  world  an 
honest  picture  of  our  lives — our  achievements  with 
our  failures,  our  aspirations  with  our  short- 
comings?" 

You  will  also  hear  tomorrow  a  discussion  of  the 
United  Nations  and  several  of  its  corollary  agen- 
cies. I  shall  now  anticipate  some  of  that  discus- 
sion. These  agencies  operate  in  the  great  field 
that  lies  between  reliance  on  pure  morality  on  the 
one  hand  and  pure  strength  on  the  other.  I  want 
to  bespeak  your  interest  in  the  United  Nations 
agency  that  takes  the  longest  view,  reflects  most 
closely  the  moral  end  of  the  spectrum  of  interna- 
tional relations,  and,  potentially,  may  hold  the 
highest  promise  for  building  defenses  of  peace 
that  will  endure. 

Last  month  I  had  the  honor  of  leading  the 
American  delegation  to  the  first  general  confer- 
ence of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization,  meeting  in  Paris. 
The  program  that  emerged  is  one  that  can  contrib- 
ute significantly  to  our  national  security. 

UNESCO  will  seek  to  eradicate  illiteracy 
everywhere  and  to  lift  educational  standards. 
Illiterate  men  are  pawns  in  a  power  struggle. 
UNESCO  will  seek  to  reduce  barriers  to  the  free 
flow  of  ideas  and  information  everywhere.  The 
most  literate  peoples  can  be  led  and  bullied  into 
aggression  when  they  are  cut  off  from  a  full  and 
steady  account  of  development  among  other 
peoples  and  fed  on  lies  and  distortions.  UNESCO 
will  seek  to  diagnose  the  social  and  psychological 
tensions  that  lead  to  conflict,  as  urged  in  Congress- 
man Dirksen's  bill.  And  UNESCO  will  stimulate 
the  exchange  of  students,  teachers,  scholars,  and 
experts  on  the  widest  possible  scale.  In  such  ways 
UNESCO  will  strive  to  lay  that  solid  foundation 
of  understanding  among  peoples  which  is  the  best 
hope  of  peace.  As  UNESCO  succeeds,  our  secur- 
ity, and  the  world's  security,  will  be  strengthened. 
The  operating  budget  for  all  of  UNESCO  for 
1947  is  $6,000,000.    This  is,  I  should  guess,  one 
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ten-thousandth  of  the  world's  military  and  nai| 
expenditures  this  year. 

UNESCO  should  have  your  support,  ij 
passive  and  inarticulate  but  active  and  vocal. 
Finally,  you  should  interest  yourselves  in  a  n| 
instrument  in  our  program  for  national  securit 
the  Office  of  International  Information  and  C 
tural  Affairs  in  the  Department  of  State.  T!j 
arm  of  national  security  is  designed  to  accomplii 
on  a  national  and  bilateral  basis,  what  UNES( 
is  designed  to  accomplish  on  an  international  ai 
multilateral  basis.  Its  function  is  to  project! 
foreign  peoples  a  full  and  fair  picture  of  Americi 
life  and  of  the  aims  and  policies  of  the  Unit! 
States  Government.  Its  policy  is  to  concentn 
on  those  areas,  and  those  media  of  communicate 
where  private  agencies  do  not  or  cannot  functii 
adequately,  to  fill  the  gaps  and  correct  the  m 
conceptions.  It  is  thus  the  guardian  of  (I 
national  reputation  abroad.  Its  end  is  to  bj 
assure  that  our  country  will  not  again  be  pla< 
in  jeopardy  because  it  is  misunderstood. 

Our  political  and  military  leaders  have  rec' 
nized  the  new  urgency  of  understanding.  Pr< 
dent  Truman  has  said :  "At  no  time  in  the  histi 
of  man  has  the  survival  of  man  depended  so  mi 
upon  the  ability  of  man  to  understand  his  fell* 
man."  Secretary  Byrnes  has  said :  "There  wc'1 
time  when  we  could  afford — or  thought  we  coi 
afford — to  be  unconcerned  about  what  other  a 
pie  thought  of  us.  .  .  .  That  time  is  past 
Secretary  Marshall,  in  his  report  on  China, 
stressed  the  confusion  that  results  from  distor 
propaganda. 

General  Eisenhower  has  said,  "I  am  convin 
that  the  world  cannot  stand  another  global  w 
and,  as  I  see  it,  the  thing  to  prevent  such  a  tragi 
happening  is  education.  No  one  wants  war. 
common  man  everywhere  hates  war.  We  m 
enlist  that  hatred  of  war  to  prevent  it  happen 
again.  The  peoples  of  the  world  must  be  mad* 
realize  how  much  the  very  thinking  of  war  c< 
us  all,  how  much  of  the  revenue  of  our  count: 
is  being  diverted  to  the  purposes  of  war — til 
non-productive  expenditures.  I  believe  so  : 
vently  in  mass  public  opinion — look  how  it  arr 
the  United  States  when  war  came— and  if  onl. 
were  mobilized  in  favor  of  the  peace  we  all  wi 
there  never  would  be  another  war." 

General  Eisenhower  is  right  in  referring! 
military  expenditures  as  non-productive.    T 
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a  non-productive  drain  on  the  economy,  just  as 
*e-insurance  premium  is  a  non-productive  ex- 
iiture  for  a  home  owner.  Both  are  necessary 
protection.  But  when  his  fire-insurance  pre- 
m  becomes  unbearably  large,  the  home-owner 
s  ways  to  reduce  it  by  reducing  the  risk  of  fire. 
«r  State  Department's  information  program 
is  reduce  the  risk  of  war,  it  can  thus  help  reduce 
premium  cost  of  armaments, 
he  Office  of  International  Information  and 
:ural  Affairs  observed  its  first  birthday  on 
uary  first.  This  Office  has  maintained  small 
rmation  staffs  and  United  States  information 
iries  in  62  countries.  It  has  exhibited  non- 
mercial  documentary  motion  pictures  about 
irican  life  to  some  100  million  people  overseas, 
is  furnished  background  material  and  full  texts 
official  statements  to  editors  throughout  the 
Id.  And  it  has  broadcast  by  shortwave  around 
clock  in  24  languages.  Next  month  a  twenty- 
i  language  will  be  added — Russian, 
his  Office  has  also  been  the  focal  point  for  a 
{ram  of  scientific  and  cultural  cooperation  and 
xchange  of  students  with  the  other  American 
nblics.  It  awaits  congressional  authorization 
;rtend  this  work  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
I  of  this  authorization,  which  will  be  requested 

bill  to  be  introduced  shortly,  is  one  of  the 
X  gaps  in  our  national  security  program.    It 

gap  which  I  hope  Congress  will  shortly  fill, 
aese  efforts  are  indeed  modest  in  scope,  com- 
id  with  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  mis- 
irstanding  about  America.  Other  powers, 
ir  the  spur  of  greater  necessity,  long  ago  de- 
ped  skill  in  projecting  their  stories.  Great 
ain's  effort  is  on  at  least  twice  our  scale.  Com- 
jd  with  the  total  activities  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
re  propaganda  seems  to  be  placed  in  a  class 

the  Red  Army  as  a  bastion  of  foreign  policy, 
i informational  efforts  of  both  Great  Britain 
,the  United  States  are  minor, 
.odest  is  perhaps  too  flattering  a  word  to  de- 
\»  our  information  activities  abroad.  Our 
,;et  for  these  activities  is  less  than  one  quarter 
iie  percent  of  the  budget  of  the  armed  forces, 
re  was  a  time  last  year  when  it  seemed  likely 
ka  would  be  no  budget  at  all.  Thus  these  new 
Ifities  are  still  not  recognized  by  Congress  and 
people  as  an  important  and  an  integral  part  of 
6  onduct  of  our  foreign  relations,  and  thus  as  a 
pr  element  in  our  security. 
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The  exchange  of  students  is  an  example.  I 
know  of  no  surer  method  of  increasing  understand- 
ing of  the  United  States,  for  the  long  run,  than  to 
bring  foreign  students  to  live  among  us  for  a  year 
or  two.  If  this  is  true,  and  if  the  understanding 
they  acquire  contributes  to  our  security,  then  we 
should  invite  such  students  not  in  terms  of  a  few 
score  or  a  few  hundreds  but  in  terms  of  thousands. 
And  we  should  widen  the  area  from  which  we 
assist  such  students,  not  limit  it  to  Latin  America. 
We  must  widen  our  horizons  and  raise  our  sights. 
This  will  require  the  basic  legislation  to  which  I 
have  referred,  and  it  will  then  require  a  budget. 

Another  example  is  our  foreign-language  broad- 
casting. If  this  is  worth  doing,  if  it  contributes  to 
our  security — and  we  in  the  State  Department  are 
convinced  that  it  does — then  we  should  see  to  it 
that  the  programs  we  broadcast  are  audible,  with- 
out fading,  in  every  key  area  of  the  globe.  This 
will  require  additional  relay  stations  abroad,  to 
pick  up  our  programs  and  re-broadcast  them.  The 
cost  of  these  relay  stations  is  negligible  compared 
to  the  results  we  are  after.  Here  again,  congres- 
ional  action  is  called  for. 

Industrial  Development — Continued  from  page  192 

Cultural  Organization.  In  view  of  this  fact,  some 
Members  expressed  the  opinion  that,  in  the  in- 
terests of  avoiding  a  duplication  of  functions,  the 
broad  language  of  the  United  States  draft  charter 
on  this  question  should  be  retained,  and  a  specific 
decision  to  undertake  positive  tasks  postponed 
until  experience  should  show  that  necessary  func- 
tions were  not  being  performed  either  under  the 
Council  or  by  other  specialized  agencies. 

Rather  than  attempt  to  settle  this  issue,  the 
Committee  decided  to  request  the  opinion  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  and  the  draft  clause 
regarding  the  role  of  the  Organization  in  pro- 
moting economic  development  was  enclosed  in 
parentheses  to  indicate  its  tentative  character.  A 
resolution  was  then  drafted  drawing  the  attention 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  the  discus- 
sion of  this  question  in  the  Committee's  report  and 
asking  the  Council  to  state,  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Second  Session  of  the  Preparatory 
Committee,  whether  the  clause  provisionally  in- 
cluded in  the  draft  chapter  "was  in  accordance 
with  the  Council's  views  on  the  appropriate  alloca- 
tion of  functions  among  the  various  specialized  in- 
ternational agencies." 
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Proposed  Treaty  of  Commerce  With  India 

LETTER  FROM  UNDER  SECRETARY  CLAYTON  TO  REPRESENTATIVE  CELLER 


[Released  to  the  press  January  20] 

At  the  request  of  Kepresentative  Emanuel  Celler 
of  New  York,  the  Department  is  releasing  the  fol- 
lowing letter  sent  to  Mr.  Celler  by  the  Under  Sec- 
retary for  Economic  Affairs,  Will  L.  Clayton,  on 
December  21,  1946.  Mr.  Clayton's  letter  was  sent 
in  response  to  inquiries  from  Mr.  Celler  regarding 
commercial  relations  between  the  "United  States 
and  India,  with  particular  regard  to  the  need  for 
a  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation 
between  the  two  countries. 

My  dear  Mr.  Celler  : 

I  wish  to  supplement  my  letter  of  December  11, 
1946  acknowledging  your  communication  of  De- 
cember 2,  in  which  you  suggested  the  advisability 
of  negotiating  with  India  a  Treaty  of  Friendship, 
Commerce  and  Navigation.  You  also  referred  to 
your  previous  letter,  dated  September  26,  in  which 
you  recommended  that  a  trade  commission  be  sent 
to  India  to  develop  closer  commercial  and  indus- 
trial relations. 

Since  writing  you  on  October  15,  1946,  with 
respect  to  the  second  of  these  questions,  the  Depart- 
ment has  learned  of  the  plans  of  certain  private  or- 
ganizations to  send  trade  missions  to  India  during 
1947  with  the  purpose  of  exploring  with  Indian 
business  interests  the  possibilities  of  closer  trade 
relations.  Such  projects  appear  to  me  to  be  very 
much  worth  while,  particularly  if  a  careful  ground- 
work is  laid  and  the  personnel  of  the  mission  con- 
sists of  representatives  of  firms  which  are  actually 
engaged,  or  prepared  to  engage,  in  serious  and 
substantial  trade. 

In  recognition  of  the  increased  importance  of 
the  economic  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  India,  the  Department  is  strengthening  its 
official  economic  representation  in  New  Delhi.  Mr. 
Samuel  H.  Day,  who  has  had  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  first  with  the  foreign  service 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  since  July 
1939  with  the  unified  foreign  service,  has  recently 
been  appointed  Counselor  for  Economic  Affairs  of 
our  Embassy  in  New  Delhi.  Mr.  Day  expects  to 
leave  for  India  within  the  next  few  days.  In 
preparation  for  his  new  duties  on  instructions  of 
the  Department  he  has  conferred  in  New  York 
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City  with  the  private  groups  planning  to 
trade  missions  to  India  in  order  that  he  ma 
prepared  to  accord  such  missions  all  approp 
assistance  both  in  preparing  for  the  visits 
upon  their  arrival. 

As  indicated  in  my  interim  reply  of  Dece; 
11,  this  Department  has  long  wanted  to  con< 
a  mutually  advantageous  Treaty  of  Friend 
Commerce  and  Navigation  with  India.    For 
confidential  information,  this  question  has 
discussed  with  officials  of  the  Government  of  j 
on  several  occasions.   The  United  States  natu 
would  not  wish  to  conclude  a  commercial  t 
with  India  unless  most-favored-nation  trea^ 
were  granted.    The  "commercial  safeguards' 
tions  of  the  Government  of  India  Act  of 
under  which  India  is  still  governed,  grant  B' 
commercial  and  professional  interests  exte 
privileges.     Indian  nationalist  opinion  has. 
agitated  for  the  elimination  of  such  privilege 
the  Government  of  India  has  not  consider 
could  grant  most-favored-nation  treatment  I 
United  States,  or  to  other  foreign  countries,  1 
as  the  "commercial  safeguards"  continue  in 
The  conclusion  of  a  commercial  treaty  bei 
India  and  the  United  States  is,  therefore,  de 
ent  upon  constitutional  progress  includin 
negotiation  of  a  treaty  between  India  ah 
United  Kingdom  which  presumably  will  cc' 
only  such  privileges  as  India  is  willing  to 
to  third  countries. 

As  I  have  previously  indicated,  the  Depar 
was  most  grateful  for  your  leadership  in  obt£ 
passage  of  the  Indian  Immigration  Act. 
also  most  appreciative  of  your  continuing  ir 
in  Indian  affairs  and  particularly  of  your  1 
thetic  realization  of  the  complexities  invoh 
bringing  to  a  successful  conclusion  the  negot 
of  a  commercial  Treaty.  Please  be  assured  tl 
Department  will  take  advantage  of  any  fav 
opportunity  to  urge  again  on  the  Governm 
India  the  desirability  of  an  early  conclus 
such  a  Treaty  as  you  recommend. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  L.  Clayton 
Under  Secretary  for  Economic  Afj 

Department  of  State 


Irect  Negotiations  for  Owners  of 
operty  in  Germany  and  Japan 

[Released  to  the  press  January  21] 

lie  Department  of  State  reiterated  on  January 
that  persons  owning  property  or  having  other 
prietary  interests  in  Germany  or  Japan  may 
^v  communicate  directly  with  business  parties  or 
:rests  in  those  countries  without  channeling 
h.  inquiries  through  the  Department  of  State 
provided  by  Treasury  Department  Public  Cir- 
jirno.34).1 

.  leretofore,  under  wartime  restrictions,  persons 
::he  United  States  were  prohibited  from  com- 
tioicating  with  friends,  relatives,  or  business 
Jresentatives  in  Germany  or  Japan  concerning 
lir  property,  nor  could  persons  in  those  occupied 
Intries  communicate  such  information  to  resi- 
]  ts  of  the  United  States. 

;  'housands  of  persons  who  found  refuge  in  this 

: entry  shortly  before  the  war,  many  of  whom  are 

4?  American  citizens,  have  had  no  knowledge 

jvhat  became  of  their  former  homes,  commercial 

j.blishments,  and  personal  property  in  Germany 

"j  Japan. 

iXamples  of  communications  which  may  freely 

rxchanged  under  the  public  circular  are  reports 

ccerning  the  status  of  property  located  in  Ger- 

liy  and  Japan,  information  with  respect  to 

lie  prospects,  and  other  messages  looking  to- 

t;d  the  resumption  of  business  relations  with 

i  many  and  Japan.     The  transmission  of  docu- 

"aits  such  as  birth,  death,  or  marriage  certificates, 

lis,  and  legal  notices  was  authorized  under  this 

iular. 

nquiries  with  respect  to  trade  prospects  and 

Jit  messages  looking  toward  the  resumption  of 
iness  relations  with  Germany  and  Japan,  such 
«  he  nature,  quantity,  and  availability  of  goods, 
i  also  permitted  now.  It  is  expected  that  pri- 
Ij  commercial  transactions  will  be  authorized 
f;n  arrangements  for  resumption  of  private 
i  le  have  been  made. 

.ttention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  transac- 
i  al  communications  with  Germany  and  Japan 
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are  still  prohibited,  including  any  communication 
which  constitutes  or  contains  authorizations  or 
instructions  to  effect  any  financial,  business  or 
commercial  transaction,  as  well  as  the  transmis- 
sion of  powers  of  attorney,  proxies,  payment  in- 
structions, transfer  orders,  checks,  drafts,  pay- 
ments of  exchange,  currency,  money  orders,  and 
the  like. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  under  the  regula- 
tions in  effect  in  Germany,  correspondence  with 
Germans  concerning  German  external  assets,  even 
of  a  simple  informational  character,  will  not  be 
passed  by  censorship.  A  similar  instruction  is  in 
effect  in  Japan. 

Although  it  is  expected  that  property  owners 
will  now  generally  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  transmit  the  permitted  types  of  commu- 
nications directly  to  persons  in  these  countries,  the 
Department  of  State  will  continue,  upon  request, 
to  afford  its  services  in  forwarding  inquiries  to 
United  States  authorities  in  Germany  and  Japan 
and  in  ascertaining  the  status  of  American-owned 
property. 

Military  Government  Activities 
in  Korea 

Summation  no.  13  for  the  month  of  October 
1946  of  United  States  Army  Military  Government 
activities  in  Korea  was  released  to  the  press  by 
General  Headquarters,  Commander  in  Chief  of 
United  States  Army  Forces,  Pacific,  and  by  the 
War  Department  in  Washington  on  January  19, 
1947. 

Included  in  the  report  are  the  announcement 
of  the  establishment  of  a  Unification  Committee 
and  the  committee's  approval  of  a  plan  to  estab- 
lish a  Legislative  Assembly;  the  formation  of  a 
committee  representing  nine  left-wing  political 
parties ;  and  the  calling  of  a  joint  Korean- Ameri- 
can conference  to  make  a  comprehensive  study  of 
recent  riots. 


1 12  Federal  Register  43. 
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II 


Activities  of   Dissident  Korean   Groups 

STATEMENT  BY  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  HODGE 


In  making  available  the  following  text  of  a 
recent  public  statement  by  Lt.  Gen.  John  K.  Hodge, 
Commanding  General  of  the  United  States  forces 
in  Korea,  the  Department  desires  to  emphasize 
this  Government's  concern  in  regard  to  the  activi- 
ties of  dissident  Korean  groups  which  cannot  but 
militate  against  the  efforts  of  those  Koreans  who 
are  earnestly  desirous  of  attaining  a  united  and 
independent  government  for  their  country. 

Text  of  General  Hodge's  statement,  made  in  Seoul, 
Korea,  on  January  16, 191fl 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  there  are  ex- 
tensive plans  under  way  by  certain  Korean  groups 
to  instigate  wide-spread  demonstrations  in  South 
Korea  against  the  Moscow  decision,  against  the 
so-called  trusteeship,  coupled  with  attempts  to 
discredit  the  American  effort  in  Korea.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  tied  in  with  ill-advised  propaganda 
that  if  South  Korea  is  given  a  separate  govern- 
ment it  can  itself  unite  all  of  Korea  and  solve 
all  the  international  problems  without  outside  help. 

I  wish  to  point  out  to  all  Koreans  the  following 
facts : 

1.  Korea  was  freed  from  Japanese  rule  by  the 
lives,  blood,  and  power  of  the  Allied  powers. 
These  Allied  powers  have  pledged  Korean  inde- 
pendence. 

2.  Negotiations  are  now  under  way  to  reconvene 
the  joint  U.  S.  -  Soviet  Commission  to  establish  a 
Korean  provisional  government  in  accordance 
with  solemn  international  agreement.1  There  is 
no  change  in  the  American  stand  for  freedom  of 
expression  by  the  Korean  people  in  the  formation 
of  their  government. 

3.  Through  internal  dissension  and  ill-advised 
political  activity  on  the  part  of  several  Koreans 


1  Bulletin  of  Jan.  19,  1947,  p.  128,  and  Jan.  26,  1947, 
p.  168. 


who  disregarded  international  aspects  during 
sions  of  the  joint  commission  last  spring,  the  ej 
lishment  of  a  Korean  provisional  government 
already  been  delayed  several  months. 

4.  Public  opinion  abroad,  among  those  A 
powers  interested  in  Korean  independence 
building  up  favorably  to  the  Korean  cause  ai 
accompanied  by  a  desire  to  see  prompt  actioi 
progress  toward  independence. 

5.  The  United  States  Government  has  pub 
and  repeatedly  pledged  the  independence  of  B 
and  is  making  every  effort  to  bring  that  about. 

6.  The  Americans  are  well  aware  of  and  d^ 
concerned  over  the  delay  of  progress  to-i 
Korean  independence  and  are  making  reni 
efforts  to  speed  it  up.  We  need  no  demonstra 
and  disorders  to  prove  that  Koreans  want 
pendence. 

7.  Any  precipitate  action  on  the  part  o: 
advised  groups  in  South  Korea  can  only  open 
alienate  the  good-will  of  the  nations  most  i 
ested  in  your  cause  and  may  convince  them 
Korea  is  not  ready  for  independence  becausi 
people  will  not  cooperate  with  the  machinery 
set  up  to  provide  for  it. 

I,  as  well  as  the  people  of  the  United  S 
whose  interest  in  Korea  is  increasing,  would  r 
extremely  any  outward  demonstrations  and  ac 
by  the  good  Korean  people  which  would  i: 
their  chances  of  independence.  I  shall  do  e 
thing  I  can  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding 
I  remind  the  Korean  people  that  disorders, 
lence,  and  false  propaganda  within  your  n 
can  only  cause  the  nation  pledging  your  inde] 
ence  to  distrust  your  motives  and  bring  sc 
injury  to  your  national  aspirations. 

In  addition,  ill-advised  actions  by  K 
groups  may  operate  against  the  interest  of  I 
in  future  international  conferences. 
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Department  of  State  Bi 


hntrol  of  Documents  Removed  From  German  Diplomatic 
tab  I  is  h  merits  in  U.  S.1 


By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by 
lecutive  Order  9760  dated  July  23,  1946  (11  F. 
I  7999 ),2  and  pursuant  to  law,  the  undersigned, 
|;er  appropriate  investigation  and  consultation, 


m<r: 


i(l)  That  members  of  the  staffs  of  former  Ger- 
$,n  diplomatic  and  consular  establishments  in  the 
luted  States  had  included  within  the  baggage, 
f-sonal  effects  and  household  goods  stored  in 
rious  warehouses  in  the  United  States,  to  which 
I)  Secretary  of  State  had  made  reference  in  a 
fjneral  Supervisory  Order  (Public  Notice  170, 
faed  July  25,  1946),  books,  documents,  papers, 
ptographs,  maps,  films,  ledgers,  files,  and  vari- 
ti  other  items  believed  to  contain  information 
aicerning  German  activities  in  the  United  States, 
trether  with  radios  and  other  equipment  believed 
Vhave  been  used  to  facilitate  communications 
deeming  German  activities  in  the  United  States ; 
2)  That  under  the  provisions  of  law  and  for 
;ecurity  and  safety  of  the  United  States  in 


wartime  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  remove  all  such 
books,  documents,  papers,  photographs,  maps, 
films,  radios,  and  other  pertinent  materials  for 
investigation  and  study  by  appropriate  agencies  of 
this  Government ; 

(3)  That   it   is  necessary   in   the   interest   of 
national  security, 


Poject  on  Publication  of  German  War  Documents 


hereby  undertakes  the  direction,  management, 
supervision,  maintenance,  and  control,  to  the  ex- 
tent deemed  necessary  and  advisable  from  time  to 
time  by  the  undersigned,  of  the  property  referred 
to  above. 

The  action  taken  herein  shall  not  be  construed 
to  limit  the  power  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  vary 
the  extent  of  such  direction,  management,  super- 
vision, maintenance,  or  control,  or  to  terminate  the 
same. 

Issued  this  14th  day  of  January  1947. 

James  F.  Byrnes, 
Secretary  of  State. 


f  The  Department  of  State  and  the  British  For- 
*n  Office  have  agreed  that  the  publication  of 
Grman  Foreign  Office  records  and  other  related 
iliuments  in  their  possession  shall  be  entrusted 
t«  eminent  historical  scholars.  The  scholars  have 
ton  granted  free  access  to  the  German  archives 
a  1  will  select  for  publication  all  documents  which, 
|i;heir  judgment,  are  essential  to  an  understand- 
b  of  German  foreign  policy  before  and  during 
f'rid  War  II. 

"hese  records  are  now  in  joint  Anglo-American 
citody  in  Berlin,  where  for  over  a  year  a  team  of 
3)  cialists  has  been  microfilming  the  more  impor- 
fojt  documents.  The  British  and  American  Gov- 
JBiments  are  now  taking  the  unprecedented  step 
o snaking  these  documents  available  to  historians 
ffhigh  reputation  and  have  asked  that  they  be 
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guided  in  their  task  of  preparing  the  material  for 
publication  solely  by  considerations  of  scholarship. 
The  British  editor,  John  W.  Wheeler-Bennett 
of  Oxford  University,  and  the  American  editor, 
Raymond  J.  Sontag  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, met  in  Berlin  during  December  and  agreed 
upon  a  tentative  schedule  of  publication,  concen- 
trating first  on  the  volumes  covering  the  years 
1937-1941.  The  editors-in-chief  will  be  assisted 
by  other  historians,  some  of  whom  will  make  the 
preliminary  selection  in  Berlin;  others  will  assist 
in  the  task  of  preparing  the  material  for  publica- 
tion. The  volumes  will  be  published  first  in  the 
original  German. 

1 12  Federal  Register  402. 
2  Bulletin  of  Aug.  4,  1946,  p.  237. 

'Released  to  the  press  simultaneously  in  London  and 
Washington  on  Jan.  22,  1947. 
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Grain  Shipments  for  Relief  to  Italy 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  January  25] 

Text  of  letter  from  the  President  to  Enrico  de 
Nicola,  Provisional  President  of  the  Italian  Re- 
public, Rome 

January  20, 19  fl 

My  dear  Mr.  President  : 

Upon  the  occasion  of  the  departure  from  the 
United  States  of  Prime  Minister  De  Gasperi,  I 
should  like  to  reassure  you,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  United  States  Government  is  constantly  mind- 
ful of  the  economic  difficulties  with  which  the 
Italian  Government  is  faced  and  that  sincere 
efforts  are  being  made  by  our  officials  to  find  means 
to  alleviate  your  country's  most  urgent  needs. 

Signor  De  Gasperi's  recent  visit  in  Washington 
has  afforded  us  a  most  pleasurable  opportunity  to 
review  questions  of  interest  to  our  two  Govern- 
ments. In  particular,  our  officials  have  received  a 
better  understanding  of  Italy's  present  require- 
ments and  of  the  outstanding  job  of  reconstruction 
which  your  Government  and  people  are  under- 
taking. 

In  your  communication  of  November  26,  1946, 
you  informed  me  of  the  grave  emergency  with 
which  your  Government  was  confronted  due  to 
difficulties  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  UNRRA  grain 
program.    That  problem  has  been  receiving  the 
most  urgent  attention  of  our  officials  and  remains 
under  constant  consideration  and  review.    I  have 
authorized  a  number  of  emergency  measures  to 
ensure  that  every  possible  effort  shall  be  made  to 
expedite  the  delivery  of  grains  to  the  peoples  of 
the  war-torn  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia.    As 
we  have  informed  Signor  De  Gasperi,  shipments 
of  wheat  have  been  diverted  from  other  areas  to 
meet  the  immediate  requirements  of  Italy,  and  we 
have  every  expectation  of  being  able  to  increase 
scheduled  shipments  of  wheat  to  Italy  beginning 
next  month.    Your  Prime  Minister  will  inform 
you  of  the  other  measures  discussed  with  him 
which  we  fully  anticipate  will  prove  mutually 
beneficial  to  our  two  countries. 

The  American  people  have  many  close  bonds 
with  the  Italian  people  and  it  is  our  sincere  desire, 
in  a  spirit  of  fraternal  cooperation,  to  do  what 
we  can  to  assist  your  country  in  its  efforts  to 
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rebuild  and  strengthen  a  peaceful,  prosperous  a 
democratic  Italy. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Trumak 

Request  for  Extradition  of  Former 
Soviet  Trade  Representative  Denied 

[Released  to  the  press  January 

Text  of  a  communication  handed  by  Lleweli 
E.  Thompson,  Jr.,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Ec 
ern  European  Affairs,  to  Vassili  A.  Tarassen 
Counselor  of  the  Soviet  Embassy  at  Washingt 
on  January  20, 19!fl 

The  Secretary  of  State  refers  to  an  aide-i 
moire  concerning  the  former  employee  of 
Soviet  Trade  Representative  in  Mexico,  Mr.  Ki 
Alekseev,  which  was  handed  to  Mr.  Hickers 
Acting  Director  of  the  Office  of  European  Atfai 
by  Mr.  Fedor  T.  Orekhov,  Counselor  of  the  1 
bassy  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republi 
on  January  4, 1947.1  The  aide-memoire  commii 
cates  a  report  from  the  Embassy  of  the  Union 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  in  Mexico  to  the  ef: 
that  Mr.  Alekseev  embezzled  State  funds  in  M 
ico  which  resulted  in  his  recall  to  the  Soviet  Un 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  him  to  trial  andi 
quests  that  if  Mr.  Alekseev  be  in  the  United  St,! 
he  be  turned  over  to  the  Soviet  authorities  a 
criminal. 

The  aide-memoire  of  the  Embassy  of  the  Soi 
Union  appears  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  reqi 
for  the  extradition  of  Mr.  Alekseev.  It  is  a  v< 
established  principle  of  international  law  tha' 
right  to  extradition  exists  apart  from  treaty.  \ 
extradition  treaty  exists  between  the  United  Sti 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  Moreover,  the  Supr 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  stated  that  url 
the  domestic  law  of  the  United  States  the  poi 
to  provide  for  extradition  is  not  confided  to: 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government  in  the  I 
sence  of  treaty  or  legislative  provision  and  { 
existing  legislation  does  not  confer  power  upon 
Executive  to  surrender  a  person  to  a  foreign  jl 
ernment  where  an  extradition  treaty  does  not 
vide  for  such  surrender.  The  Department  is) 
cordingly  unable  to  comply  with  the  Emba;i 
request  that  Mr.  Alekseev  be  turned  over  to  Sc 
authorities. 
Department  of  State 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Department  of  State  Bo/I 


tension  of  Inter- American  Coffee  Agreement 


PRESIDENT'S  LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


The  White  House,  January  20, 19Jf7. 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 
Tith  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and  consent 
I  he  Senate  to  ratification,  I  transmit  herewith, 
certified  form,  a  protocol  to  extend  for  1  year 
in  October  1, 1946,  subject  to  certain  conditions, 
I  inter- American  coffee  agreement,  signed  in 
bhington  on  November  28, 1940.  The  protocol 
i  open  for  signature  at  the  Pan  American  Union 
iVashington  from  September  3,  1946,  until  No- 
iber  1, 1946,  and  during  that  period  was  signed 
(the  United  States  of  America,  "subject  to  rati- 
on," and  for  the  14  other  American  Eepublics 
bh  became  parties  to  the  inter- American  coffee 
[jement. 


I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
ate, a  report  on  the  protocol  made  to  me  by  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  previous  extension 
of  the  agreement  expired  on  October  1,  1946,  and 
inasmuch  as  the  present  protocol  will  extend  the 
agreement  for  only  1  year  from  that  date,  I  should 
be  grateful  for  early  consideration  of  the  proto- 
col by  the  Senate. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

(Enclosures:  (1)  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
State;  (2)  protocol  extending  the  inter-American 
coffee  agreement — certified  copies  in  the  English, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French  languages.2) 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


Department  of  State, 
Washington,  January  17,  WJfl. 
H  President, 

The  White  House: 
'he  undersigned,  the  Secretary  of  State,  has 
eonor  to  lay  before  the  President,  with  a  view 
Is  transmission  to  the  Senate  to  receive  the  ad- 
ii  and  consent  of  that  body  to  ratification,  if 
Judgment  approve  thereof,  a  certified  copy  of  a 
■ocol  to  extend  for  1  year  from  October  1, 1946, 
tact  to  certain  conditions,  the  inter-American 
ise  agreement,  signed  in  Washington  on  No- 
jber  28,  1940.  The  protocol,  in  accordance 
l  the  provisions  of  article  4  thereof,  was  open 
I  ignature  at  the  Pan  American  Union  in  Wash- 
pn  from  September  3,  1946,  until  November 

)46,  and  during  that  period  was  signed  for 
(United  States  of  America,  "subject  to  ratifi- 
t'»n,"  and  for  the  14  other  American  Republics 
J  h  became  parties  to  the  inter- American  coffee 
I  ement. 

ne  protocol  retains  the  framework  of  the  inter- 
rfrican  coffee  agreement  for  a  1-year  period  but 
lends  the  provisions  of  articles  I  to  VIII,  in- 
ive,  of  that  agreement,  which  relate  to  coffee 
ins,  with  the  exception  that  under  emergency 
ijitions  such  articles  of  the  agreement  shall 
li  become  effective  upon  a  motion  approved  by 
jast  95  percent  of  the  total  vote  of  the  Inter- 
Scan Coffee  Board. 
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Article  3  of  the  protocol  provides  that  the  Inter- 
American  Coffee  Board  shall  undertake  to  com- 
plete by  March  31,  1947,  a  thorough  analysis  of 
the  world  coffee  situation  and  shall  formulate 
recommendations  for  the  consideration  of  the  gov- 
ernments now  participating  in  the  agreement  and 
of  other  governments  that  might  be  interested  in 
participating  in  a  revised  agreement  regarding  the 
type  of  international  cooperation  that  appears 
most  likely  to  contribute  to  the  development  of 
sound,  prosperous  conditions  in  international 
trade  in  coffee  equitable  for  both  producers  and 
consumers. 

The  1-year  extension  provided  for  by  the  proto- 
col has  been  recommended  by  an  interdepartmental 
committee  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  in- 
terested agencies  of  the  United  States  Government, 
and  that  recommendation  approved  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  on  Economic  Foreign  Policy.  The 
domestic  coffee  trade  has  indicated  that  it  con- 
siders the  extension  of  the  agreement  for  1  year 
under  the  terms  set  forth  in  the  protocol  to  be  a 
desirable  measure. 

Information  on  the  background  and  purposes 
of  the  coffee  agreement  is  set  forth  in  the  report 
of  January  8,  1941,  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
the  President  (S.  Exec.  A,  77th  Cong.,  1st  sess.) . 


1  S.  Exec.  B,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

2  Protocol  not  printed. 
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Advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of  the  coffee 
agreement  was  given  by  the  Senate  on  February 
3, 1941.  This  agreement  was  ratified  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  February  12,  1941,  and  the  instrument  of 
ratification  by  the  United  States  deposited  with  the 
Pan  American  Union  on  April  14, 1941.  On  April 
15,  1941,  a  protocol  was  signed  at  Washington, 
bringing  the  agreement  into  force  on  April  16, 
1941,  among  the  governments  which  had  at  that 
time  deposited  ratifications  or  approvals  of  the 
agreement.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
by  joint  resolution  approved  April  11,  1941,  pro- 
vided for  the  carrying  out  of  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  under  the  agreement  on  and  after 
the  entry  into  force  of  the  agreement  and  during 
the  continuation  in  force  of  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  thereunder  (55  Stat.  133). 

The  agreement,  which  was  to  expire  on  October 
1,  1943,  was  twice  extended  without  modification 
for  1-year  periods  by  unanimous  approval  of  the 
signatory  countries.  That  action  was  taken  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  article  XXIV  of  the 
agreement,  which  authorize  the  continuation  of  the 
agreement  upon  acceptance  by  all  participating 
governments  of  a  recommendation  by  the  Inter- 
American  Coffee  Board  that  the  duration  of  the 
agreement  be  extended.  By  a  protocol  open  for 
signature  at  the  Pan  American  Union  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1945,  until  November  1,  1945,  the  agree- 
ment was  extended,  with  certain  modifications,  for 
a  further  1-year  period  from  October  1,  1945. 
Those  extensions  also  were  approved  by  the  do- 
mestic coffee  trade. 

Inasmuch  as  the  previous  extension  of  the  agree- 
ment expired  on  October  1,  1946,  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  present  protocol  will  extend  the 
agreement  for  only  1  year  from  that  date,  the  De- 
partment of  State  recommends  its  early  approval 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

James  F.  Byrnes 

(Enclosure :  Protocol  extending  the  inter- Amer- 
ican coffee  agreement — certified  copy  in  the  Eng- 
lish, Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French  languages.1) 


1  Not  printed. 

2  For  text  of  agreement,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  56  of  Jan.  23,  1947. 
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Remains  of  Late  Pedro  Leao  Velloso 
To  Be  Transported  to  Brazil 

[Released  to  the  press  January 

The  Brazilian  Ambassador  has  been  infora 
of  the  desire  of  the  United  States  Government 
convey  to  Brazil  in  a  U.S.  military  plane  the , 
mains  of  Ambassador  Pedro  Leao  Velloso  as 
special  honor  in  recognition  of  Mr.  Velloso's  gr 
friendship  for  the  United  States  and  his  invai 
able  cooperation  in  the  war  effort  during  the  tii 
he  was  Secretary  General  of  the  Foreign  01 1 
and  later  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Bral 
Mr.  Velloso  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  Bl 
York  on  January  16,  the  representative  of 
country  to  the  United  Nations  and  a  member  of 
United  Nations  Security  Council.  ,| 


Argentine  Decree  Eliminates  Enemy, 
Control  of  Firms 

[Released  to  the  press  January 

This  Government  has  learned  of  the  proir 
gation  of  a  decree  by  the  Government  of  Argent 
eliminating  enemy  ownership  and  control  c 
large  number  of  enemy  spearhead  firms.  Thi 
an  important  step  and  comes  as  a  welcome  at 
tion  to  the  measures  already  taken  in  respect, 
Nazi  educational  and  other  institutions. 

Consultations  are  continuing  with  the  Govt 
ment  of  Argentina  in  respect  of  enemy  agentj 


Air-Transport  Agreement 
With  Ecuador2 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Ji 
ary  23  the  conclusion  of  a  bilateral  air-trans] 
agreement  between  the  Government  of  the  Unj 
States  and  the  Government  of  the  Republiij 
Ecuador,  signed  in  Quito  on  January  8, 1947. 
agreement  was  signed  for  the  United  Statesj 
Ambassador  Robert  McGregor  Scotten  and  foij 
Republic  of  Ecuador  by  the  Acting  Ministej 
Foreign  Affairs,  Enrique  Arizaga  Toral. 
American  Ambassador  was  assisted  in  the  ned 
ations  by  John  O.  Bell,  Assistant  Chief,  Aviaj 
Division,  Department  of  State. 

Department  of  State  BuH 


mley  Tylman  To  Lecture  in  Bolivia 
Dentistry 

)r.  Stanley  Daniel  Tylman,  professor  of  pros- 
tic  dentistry  in  the  College  of  Dentistry,  Uni- 
sity  of  Illinois,  Chicago,  has  received  a  grant- 
kid  from  the  Department  to  enable  him  to 
iure  in  the  field  of  dentistry  before  various 
ital  groups  in  Bolivia. 

)r.  Tylman  left  on  January  3,  1947  for  Bo- 
a,  where  he  will  remain  approximately  four 
phs.  He  plans  to  deliver  lectures  and  hold 
jiics  in  various  other  American  republics  prior 
returning  to  the  United  States. 
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John  E.  Peurifoy  Appointed  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Administration 

The  Secretary  of  State  announced  on  January 
23  the  appointment  of  John  E.  Peurifoy  as  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  administration 
with  authority  to  act  as  such  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State. 

Since  March  1946  Mr.  Peurifoy  has  served  as 
Special  Assistant  to  Under  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson.  He  previously  served  as  Deputy  Di- 
rector, Office  of  International  Information  and 
Cultural  Affairs,  and  Special  Assistant,  Office  of 
Public  Affairs,  1945-46. 


IRRA  Operations:  Ninth  Quarterly  Report 


PRESIDENT'S  LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


rthe  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

am  transmitting  herewith  the  ninth  quarterly 
pit  covering  the  operations  of  UNRRA  and 
|  expenditure  of  funds  appropriated  by  the 
igress  for  this  purpose. 

during  the  quarter  under  review  the  United 
;;es  completed  its  contribution  of  $2,700,000,000 

le  work  of  UNRRA,  a  figure  which  represents 
fapent  of  our  national  income  and  72  percent 
?;he  total  resources  of  UNRRA.  Estimated 
Laments  from  the  United  States  during  the  quar- 
»f  3,596,517  tons  were  valued  at  approximately 
!L,915,000  and  represented  approximately  77 
>:ent  and  71  percent  respectively  of  UNRRA's 
ll  shipments  for  the  quarter.  Through  the 
Her  under  review  total  UNRRA  shipments 
ej  approximately  16,723,342  tons  valued  at  ap- 

rimately  $2,045,035,000,  of  which  the  United 
ies  provided  12,221,488  tons  (73  percent) 
led  at  approximately  $1,438,987,000  (70  per- 
>)• 

Id  important  matter  to  which  I  should  like  to 
j  the  particular  attention  of  the  Congress  is  that 
3  erned  with  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  Fifth 
>  icil  Session  of  UNRRA  in  Geneva  last  August. 
t  several  resolutions  express  the  views  of  the 
i>  icil  at  that  time  with  respect  to  the  problem 

illy  liquidating  the  UNRRA  organization  and 
ij  the  disposition  of  its  assets. 

jiese  matters  were  also  scheduled  for  further 
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discussion  at  the  Sixth  Council  Session  convened 
in  Washington  on  December  10,  1946. 

The  United  Nations  are  actively  discussing  the 
care  of  displaced  persons  after  UNRRA  ceases  its 
operations.  Further  discussion  by  the  United  Na- 
tions is  concerned  with  the  problem  of  post- 
UNRRA  relief  in  1947  for  those  countries  which 
may  not,  even  after  UNRRA  completes  its  great 
work,  be  able  to  take  care  of  their  own  needs. 
UNRRA  deliveries  of  relief  and  rehabilitation 
supplies  in  1947  may  well  amount  to  $750,000,000 
and  it  is  therefore  unlikely  that  more  than  a  few 
of  the  liberated  areas  will  require  further  free  as- 
sistance. The  proposal  of  the  State  Department 
is  that  the  spot  problems  of  urgent  relief  needs  in 
1947  be  met  by  each  supplying  government  enter- 
ing into  arrangements  directly  with  those  requir- 
ing assistance  and  that  the  Secretariat  of  the 
United  Nations  be  used  as  a  central  point  for  ex- 
changing and  pooling  information  on  the  part  of 
all  member  governments.  With  this  approach  to 
the  problem  of  relief  in  1947  I  am  in  full  accord. 

With  the  next  report  to  the  Congress  it  will  be 
possible  to  provide  a  clearer  picture  of  the  plans 
for  the  liquidation  of  UNRRA  and  the  provision 
for  post-UNRRA  relief  needs  in  1947. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

The  White  House 
December  23,  19Jfi 


US 


1  H.  Doc.  40,  80th  Cong. 
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"The  International  Control  of  Atomic 
Energy:  Growth  of  a  Policy" 

[Released  to  the  press  January  16] 

The  Department  of  State  released  on  January 
16  an  account  of  the  policy  of  this  Government  on 
atomic  energy.  This  publication  is  entitled  Inter- 
national Control  of  Atomic  Energy:  Growth  of  a 
Policy x  and  was  prepared  in  the  Office  of  Public 
Affairs.  It  follows  an  earlier  and  more  technical 
pamphlet,  International  Control  of  Atomic 
Energy:  Scientific  Information  Transmitted  to 
the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
June  14-,  19$  -  October  14, 1946?  which  was  com- 
piled in  the  Office  of  the  United  States  Representa- 
tive on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

The  first  section  of  the  book  is  a  narrative  record 
of  official  declarations  and  proposals  relating  to 
the  international  control  of  atomic  energy  made 
between  August  6, 1945,  the  historic  day  on  which 
Hiroshima  was  bombed,  and  October  15,  1946, 
when  Committee  No.  2  of  the  United  Nations 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  charged  with  draw- 
ing up  specific  recommendations  on  measures  of 
control,  and  having  unanimously  adopted  the  re- 
port of  the  Scientific  and  Technical  Committee, 
began  a  new  phase  of  informal  discussions.  There 
is  a  wealth  of  material  here,  woven  together  in 
such  a  way  as  to  reveal  the  gradual  working  out 
of  the  United  States  position.  There  are  excerpts 
from  Presidential  statements,  reports  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War's  Committee,  findings  of  the  Special 
Senate  Committee,  the  Acheson-Lilienthal  report, 
and  the  three  United  States  memoranda  to  the 
United  Nations  Commission. 

The  second  section  of  the  book  is  a  series  of  24 
appendixes  presenting  the  complete  documentary 
evidence  upon  which  the  narrative  record  is  based. 
Following  statements  of  such  official  spokesmen  as 
President  Truman,  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes, 
Secretary  of  War  Patterson,  Senator  Connally, 
Mr.  Baruch,  and  Mr.  Hancock  are  the  texts  of  three 
important  memoranda,  statements  from  the  rec- 
ords of  the  meetings  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, Mr.  Gromyko's  proposals  to  the  Commis- 
sion, and  the  summary  records  of  Committee  No.  2. 

Particularly  significant  is  the  last  appendix,  the 


1  Department  of  State  publication  2702. 
'  Department  of  State  publication  2661. 
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full  report  of  the  Scientific  and  Technical  Co 
mittee  of  the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Cdj 
mission  on  the  scientific  and  technical  aspectsi 
the  control  of  atomic  energy,  unanimously  adop 
on  September  26,  1946,  by  representatives  of  i 
12  countries  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
The  pamphlet  will  be  sold  by  the  Superintend, 
of  Documents,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  for  45  ce 
a  copy,  with  a  25  percent  discount  to  purchasers 
100  copies  or  more. 

U.S. -Canadian  Discussions 
on  Water  Resources 

[Released  to  the  press  January 

A  meeting  was  held  in  Washington  on  Janu 
20  and  21  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  technj 
representatives  of  the  United  States  and  Canad 
Governments  to  conduct  preliminary  discussi 
of  the  advisability  of  a  joint  investigation,  to 
conducted  by  engineers  on  both  sides  of  the  bore 
looking  toward  the  most  advantageous  empl 
ment  of  the  water  resources  of  the  two  count; 
in  the  general  areas  along  the  boundary  betw 
the  Continental  Divide  on  the  west  and  the  i 
River  of  the  North  on  the  east. 

The  meeting  adjourned  in  order  to  permit  J 
ther  study  by  the  appropriate  authorities  in 
two  countries. 

Radio  Broadcast  on  "  Keeping  the 
Record  Straight  on  America  O verses 

On  January  25  William  T.  Stone,  Director 
the  Office  of  International  Information  and  ( 
tural  Affairs,  Frank  R.  Shea,  Chief  of  the  Uni 
States  Information  Service  in  Bucharest,  : 
Maurice  S.  Rice,  Chief  of  the  Eastern  Europ 
Branch,  OIC,  discussed  with  Sterling  Fisher, 
rector  of  the  NBC  University  of  the  Air,  the  s 
ject  of  dissemination  of  information  about 
United  States  abroad.  This  program  was  one 
a  series  entitled  "Our  Foreign  Policy"  preser 
by  the  NBC  University  of  the  Air.  For  a  comp 
text  of  the  program,  see  Department  of  State  p 
release  62  of  January  25,  1947. 

Department  of  State  Bull 


i  ur  of  New  Zealand  Botany  and 
jology  Students 

[Released  to  the  press  January  25] 

I L  group  of  12  New  Zealand  students  is  expected 
I  arrive  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  on  January  25 
i>ard  the  Port  Hooart  to  begin  a  tour  of  univer- 
ses in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  These 
(dents  have  specialized  in  botany  and  zoology — 
I  .re  graduate  students,  5  undergraduates — and 
j  particularly  interested  in  inspecting  laboratory 
nipment  and  teaching  methods  used  in  Amer- 
m  universities  in  these  two  fields  of  study, 
fciong  the  cities  included  in  their  present  itiner- 
f  are  Washington,  New  York,  Boston,  Detroit, 
licago,  and  Seattle;  tentative  arrangements  pro- 
le for  visits  to  the  University  of  Maryland, 
I  umbia  University,  Vassar  College,  the  Marine 
B  (logical  Research  Laboratory  at  Woods  Hole, 
kssachusetts,  Wellesley  College,  Tufts  College, 
Irvard  University,  the  University  of  Chicago, 
D I  the  University  of  Washington. 

.Tie  tour  is  sponsored  by  the  Victoria  University 
j  lege  Biological  Society,  and  the  New  Zealand 
Ljation  is  assisting  in  arranging  for  travel  and 
Kommodations.  The  Institute  of  International 
Vacation  in  cooperation  with  the  English  Speak- 
i  Union  is  completing  arrangements  with  the 
nious  universities  and  institutes  that  will  be 
n  ted.  The  services  of  the  Department  have  been 
cie  available  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  the 
cr  where  possible. 

Iris  visit  constitutes  the  first  New  Zealand 
:i;ural  project  of  this  sort  involving  the  United 
5  tes.  It  is  expected  that  cultural  interchange 
w  h  New  Zealand  will  assume  increasing  impor- 
»ce  in  the  future,  particularly  as  agreements  are 
sfcted  between  the  two  Governments  for  imple- 
mting  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  584  (the 
f  bright  Act). 

ratum 

n  the  Bulletin  of  January  5, 1947,  p.  24,  under 
i  article  entitled  "Venezuela  Signs  Articles  of 
i  cement  of  International  Fund  and  Inter- 
nional  Bank,"  the  date  of  the  signing  by  Vene- 
si  la  of  the  Articles  of  Agreement  was  errone- 
)ily  given  as  December  3.  The  correct  date  is 
Dumber  30,  1946. 
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Effect  on  Aliens  Seeking  Entrance  to 
U.  S.  of  Proclamation  of  Cessation 
of  Hostilities 

[Released  to  the  press  January  24] 

The  President's  proclamation  no.  2714  of 
December  31,  1946  proclaiming  "the  cessation  of 
hostilities  of  World  War  II,  effective  twelve 
o'clock  noon,  December  31,  1946" 1  affects  certain 
aliens  seeking  to  enter  the  United  States  under  the 
act  of  December  28,  1945,  which  was  passed  by 
Congress  to  expedite  the  admission  into  the  United 
States  of  alien  spouses  and  alien  minor  children 
of  United  States  citizen  members  of  the  United 
States  armed  forces.  The  proclamation  also 
affects  aliens  seeking  to  come  to  the  United  States 
under  the  act  of  June  29,  1946,  which  was  enacted 
by  Congress  to  facilitate  the  admission  into  the 
United  States  of  the  alien  fiancees  and  fiances  of 
United  States  citizen  members  of  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States. 

The  spouses,  children,  fiancees,  and  fiances  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  will,  provided  the 
citizens  served  in  the  armed  forces  of  this  country 
within  the  period  commencing  with  the  date  speci- 
fied in  the  respective  act  and  ending  at  12  o'clock 
noon  December  31,  1946,  still  be  eligible  for  the 
benefits  conferred  by  the  acts  of  Congress  above- 
mentioned. 

The  alien  spouse,  child,  fiancee,  or  fiance  of  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  if  such  citizen  was 
inducted  into  the  armed  forces  of  this  country 
subsequent  to  noon  of  December  31,  1946,  would 
not  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  conferred  by  either 
of  the  above-mentioned  acts. 

Since  the  act  of  June  29,  1946  (Fiancee's  Act) 
authorizes  the  admission  "on  or  before  July  1, 
1947,"  as  non-immigrant,  temporary  visitors,  of 
alien  fiancees  and  fiances  chargeable  to  oversub- 
scribed quotas,  the  Department  of  State  has 
instructed  all  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  to 
take  appropriate  steps  to  facilitate  the  issuance 
of  visas  to  all  qualified  applicants  under  this  act 
to  permit  their  arrival  in  the  United  States  on  or 
before  July  1,  1947. 

1  Bulletin  of  Jan.  12,  1947,  p.  77. 
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Railway-Mounted  Power  Train 
Leased  to  Mexico 

[Released  to  the  press  on  January  17] 

In  order  to  remedy  a  serious  electric-power 
shortage  in  the  Guanajuato  region  of  Mexico,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  agreed  to 
lease  to  the  Mexican  Government,  at  the  latter's 
urgent  request,  a  10,000  kilowatt  railway-mounted 
electric-power  generator,  the  Department  of  State 
announced  on  January  17.  The  transaction  was 
authorized  by  a  presidential  directive  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  dated  January  3,  1947,  and  was 
made  effective  by  an  agreement  dated  January  17, 
1947  between  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Charge  d' Affaires  of  Mexico  in  Washington. 

The  power  shortage  in  the  Guanajuato  district 
in  central  Mexico  has  been  causing  such  serious 
curtailments  in  textile  and  other  essential  indus- 
tries of  the  region,  as  well  as  in  irrigation  used 
in  the  production  of  basic  food  crops,  that  the 
administration  of  President  Miguel  Aleman, 
which  took  office  on  December  1, 1946,  immediately 
requ&sted  the  American  Ambassador  in  Mexico 
City  to  urge  early  assistance  from  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  The  Mexican  Government 
pointed  out  that  the  shortage  was  caused  by  un- 
usually small  rainfall  which  has  drastically  re- 
duced hydroelectric  power  production  and  by  the 
inability  of  American  manufacturers,  with  whom 
Mexican  orders  for  steam  electric  generators  have 
been  on  order  for  more  than  a  year,  to  make  de- 
livery before  1948  because  of  a  heavy  backlog  of 
orders.  The  emergency  situation  in  Mexico  was 
made  more  acute  by  the  deterioration  through 
excessive  use  of  power-generating  plants  during 
the  war  period  when  all  of  the  country's  produc- 
tion facilities  were  strained  to  the  utmost. 

In  the  final  act  of  the  Chapultepec  conference, 
which  met  on  February  21,  1945,  the  nations  of 
this  hemisphere  that  produce  machinery  and  other 
manufactured  goods  committed  themselves  to  give 
all  possible  assistance  to  the  other  American  re- 
publics in  their  efforts  to  renew  their  industrial 
equipment  which  had  been  worn  out  through  in- 
tensive operation  in  connection  with  the  war  ef- 
fort. This  idea  of  mutual  assistance  was  the  guid- 
ing principle  of  the  negotiation  between  the  two 
Governments  which  terminated  with  the  leasing 


1  Bulletin  of  Jan.  19,  1947,  p.  130. 
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of  the  power  train  to  Mexico.  In  President  I 
man's  directive,  reference  is  made  to  the  fina 
of  the  Chapultepec  conference. 

The  resulting  agreement  between  the  two  ( 
ernments  provides  that  the  train,  one  of  ! 
which  the  Navy  Department  acquired  early  iii 
war  to  meet  possible  emergency  defense  sil 
tions  in  the  United  States,  may  proceed  in" 
diately  to  Salamanca,  Mexico,  where  its  ou 
will  be  channeled  into  the  Guanajuato  sys 
which  provides  power  for  several  important  n 
ufacturing  centers,  for  extensive  irrigation, 
for  domestic  services  in  the  States  of  Guana ji 
San  Luis  Potosi,  and  Queretaro.  Five  Navy 
partment  civilian  technicians  will  accompany 
train  to  supervise  its  installation  and  opera 
at  Salamanca  and  to  instruct  Mexican  p<i 
technicians  in  its  operation.  The  Mexican  ( 
ernment  is  to  reimburse  the  United  States  ( 
ernment  for  the  services  of  these  technicians, 
to  meet  other  obligations  which  are  the  sam 
those  governing  the  lease  of  the  other  Navy-ov 
train  to  the  Salt  River  Water  Users  Associa 
in  Arizona. 

The  Government  of  Mexico  has  expressed 
appreciation  to  the  United  States  Government 
the  action  taken  which  it  characterizes  as  fur, 
proof  of  the  cooperative  spirit  of  the  United  S". 
Government. 

Members  of  Joint  American-Phil ipp 
Financial  Commission 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  « 
uary  16  the  appointment  of  the  two  Amer 
members  of  the  Joint  American-Philip 
Financial  Commission:  Arthur  W.  Stuart,  I 
sion  of  Monetary  Research,  Treasury  Departm 
and  John  Exter,  Division  of  Research  and  St: 
tics,  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

They    will    serve    on    the    Commission 
American    Co-Chairman    Edgar    G.    Crossi 
whose  appointment  was  announced  last  week. 

The  American  Embassy  at  Manila  has  not 
the  Department  that  the  Co-Chairman  and  n 
bers  of  the  Philippine  section  of  the  Commis 
are: 

Miguel  Cuaderno,  Co-Chairman,  and  Secre 
of  Finance  of  the  Philippine  Republic;  Pio 
drosa,  Budget  Commissioner;  and  Vicente  ' 
mona,  president  of  the  Philippine  National  B 
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narles  M.  Hulten  as  Deputy  to  Assistant  Secretary, 
e  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs,  effective 

.itmber  15,  1946. 

■  Bernard  Noble  as  Chief,  Division  of  Historical  Policy 

larch,  effective  December  29,  1946. 

"?.  Park  Armstrong,  Jr.,  as  Deputy  to  Special  Assistant, 

^e  of  Special  Assistant  for  Research  and  Intelligence, 

rttive  December  29,  1946. 
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I  yenty-Third  Report  to  Congress  on  Lend-Lease  Op- 
ons :  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
matting  the  twenty-third  report  of  operations  under 
^end-Lease  Act.  H.  Doc.  41,  80th  Cong.  76  pp. 
?hth  Report  to  Congress  on  Operations  of  UNRRA: 
age  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  trans- 
ng  the  eighth  quarterly  report  covering  the  operations 
NRRA  and  expenditure  of  funds  appropriated  by 
Congress  on  a  cumulative  basis  as  of  June  30,  1946. 
oc.  39,  80th  Cong.     68  pp. 

ith  Report  to  Congress  on  Operations  of  UNRRA: 
age  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  trans- 
ng  the  ninth  quarterly  report  covering  the  operations 
NRRA  and  the  expenditure  of  funds  appropriated 
e  Congress  for  this  purpose.    H.  Doc.  40,  80th  Cong. 

port  with  Respect  to  United  States  Participation  in 

d  Bank :  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United 

s   transmitting    report    by    the    National    Advisory 

icil  on  International  Monetary  and  Financial  Prob- 

t  with  Respect   to   the  participation   of   the   United 

Is  in  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 

♦lopment  and  in  the  International   Monetary   Fund 

ft.  31,  1946.    H.  Doc.  53,  80th  Cong.  10  pp. 
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Confirmations 

On  January  13  the  Senate  confirmed  the  following  nomi- 
nations : 

O.  Max  Gardner,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  to  Great  Britain. 

S.  Pinkney  Tuck,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  to  Egypt. 

George  Wadsworth,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  to  Iraq. 

Lowell  C.  Pinkerton,  to  be  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Republic  of  Lebanon. 

J.  Rives  Childs,  now  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  Saudi  Arabia,  to  serve  concurrently  and 
without  additional  compensation  as  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Kingdom  of  Yemen. 


Consular  Offices 

The  American  Consulate  at  Zagreb,  Yugoslavia,   was 
opened  to  the  public  on  January  6,  1947. 
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•  The  Federal  Register  presents  the  only  official 
publication  of  the  text  of  Federal  regulations  and 
notices  restricting  or  expanding  commercial  opera- 
tions. 


-'oreign  Commerce  Weekly 

The  following  article  of  interest  to  Bulletin  read- 
rs  appeared  in  the  January  11,  1947  issue  of  Foreign 

ommerce  Weekly,  a  publication  of  the  Department 
f  Commerce,  copies  of  which  may  be  obtained  from 
he  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Print- 
ng  Office,  for  15  cents  each  : 

"Cuba's  Poultry  and  Eggs:  Trade  Shows  Sharp 
hifts",  based  on  a  report  from  the  American  Em- 
assy  in  Habana. 


•  All  Federal  agencies  are  required  by  law  to  sub- 
mit their  documents  of  general  applicability  and 
legal  effect  to  the  Federal  Register  for  daily  publi- 
cation. 

A  sample  copy  and  additional  information 

on  requests  to  the  Federal  Register,  National 

Archives,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

$15  a  year     •     $1.50  a  month 
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HE  BEGINNINGS  OF  SELF-GOVERNMENT  IN  THE 
ll/IERICAN  ZONE  OF  GERMANY 


Velma  Hastings  Cassidy 


The  development  of  self -responsibility  in  the  German  peo- 
ple through  democratic  processes  has  been  a  guiding  principle 
of  Military  Government  in  the  American  zone  of  Germany. 
The  following  article  traces  the  progressive  organisational 
steps  taken  by  the  American  Military  Government,  as  the 
instrument  of  American  occupation  policy,  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  democratic  German  government  in  each  of  the  three 
states  (Lander)  in  the  American  zone. 


)n  November  24  and  December  1, 1946  a  page  of 
•man  history  was  turned :  The  people  of  Bava- 

Wurttemberg-Baden,  and  Greater  Hesse,  the 
ee  states  of  the  American  zone  in  Germany, 
pted  constitutions  which  the  popularly  elected 
anblies  had  drawn  up  and  which  the  American 
itary  Government  had  approved.     Each  state 

constituted  as  a  parliamentary  republic  gov- 
ed  by  a  Landtag  (legislative  assembly,  elected 
proportional  representation) ,  a  Minister-Presi- 
t  (elected  by  the  Landtag),  and  a  Cabinet  (ap- 
tited  by  the  Minister-President) . 
'he  steadily  increasing  transfer  to  the  German 
lorities  of  governmental  responsibilities  has 
an  outstanding  characteristic  of  American 
itary  Government  since  its  inception.    From 

beginning  of  the  occupation  of  Germany  by 
ed  forces  shortly  after  the  capitulation  of  the 
±.  on  May  8, 1945,1  detailed  controls  of  Military 

eminent  (MG)  in  the  American  zone,  which 
he  initial  post-defeat  period  were  maintained 
f  every  unit  of  German  civil  administration, 
3  been  progressively  withdrawn  as  the  German 
?le  showed  themselves  ready  for  democratic 
•government.  German  civil  machinery  has 
i  built  from  the  ground  up  on  the  principle 
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that,  as  stated  by  the  Military  Governor  (Gen. 
Joseph  T.  McNarney),  "the  way  to  learn  democ- 
racy is  by  applying  it". 

The  constitutions  having  now  been  adopted  in 
the  three  states,  MG  controls  will  be  relaxed  so 
that,  in  principle,  Germans  may  govern  them- 
selves without  MG  participation.  Only  the  meas- 
ures concerned  with  reparations,  demilitarization, 
punishment  of  war  criminals,  treatment  of  dis- 
placed persons,  and  possibly  certain  aspects  of 
de-Nazification  will  remain  under  the  direct  ad- 
ministration of  MG.  The  activities  of  MG  with 
regard  to  civil  administration  will  generally  be 
limited  to  a  supervisory  process  of  review,  observa- 
tion, and  advice. 

The  relaxation  of  controls  to  this  extent  does  not 
in  any  way  mean  a  relaxation  of  measures  to 
achieve  realization  of  the  principal  purpose  of  the 

Editor's  note :  This  is  the  third  in  a  series  of  articles  on 
American  policy  in  occupied  areas ;  for  the  first  article,  by- 
Assistant  Secretary  Hilldring,  see  Bulletin  of  July  14, 
1946,  p.  47 ;  and  for  the  second  article  by  Mrs.  Cassidy,  pre- 
pared in  collaboration  with  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  occupied  areas,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  18,  1946, 
p.  201. 

1  For  text  of  Act  of  Military  Surrender,  see  Bulletin  of 
July  22,  1945,  p.  106. 
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occupation — the  assurance  that  "Germany  never 
again  will  threaten  her  neighbors  or  the  peace  of 
the  world"— and  the  corollary  negative  objectives 
such  as  the  elimination  of  Nazism  and  militarism 
in  all  their  forms,  as  well  as  the  positive  objective 
"to  prepare  for  the  eventual  reconstruction  of 
German  political  life  on  a  democratic  basis  and 
for  eventual  peaceful  cooperation  in  international 
life  by  Germany".2 

MG  will  retain  an  over-all  jurisdiction,  and  cer- 
tain restrictions  will  continue  to  be  imposed  on 
the  German  civil  governments.  In  giving  the 
approval  of  MG  to  the  constitutions,  Lt.  Gen. 
Lucius  D.  Clay,  Deputy  Military  Governor,  stated 
that  the  operation  of  the  constitutions  would  be 
subject  to  general  reservations  of  MG  with  regard 
"to  the  international  agreements  to  which  the 
United  States  Government  is  a  party,  to  quadri- 
partite legislation,  and  to  the  powers  which  Mili- 
tary Government  must  reserve  in  order  to  effectu- 
ate the  basic  policies  of  the  occupation".  Specific 
reservations  have  been  made  to  assure  that  Ameri- 
can policy  will  be  carried  out  in  matters  pertaining 
to  de-Nazification  and  the  Anglo-American  bipar- 
tite economic  program.3 

Approval  of  the  German  civil  governments' 
actions  is  based  upon  the  consonance  of  these  ac- 
tions with  the  objectives  of  American  occupation 
policy  and  basic  democratic  principles,  and  not 
upon  MG's  views  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  admin- 

2  For  Allied  and  American  policies  relating  to  the  occu- 
pation of  Germany,  see  Crimea  Conference  communique, 
Bulletin  of  Feb.  18, 1945,  p.  213 ;  Directive  to  Commander 
in  Chief  of  United  States  Forces  of  Occupation  Regarding 
the  Military  Government  of  Germany,  usually  referred  to 
as  "JCS  1067",  Bulletin  of  Oct.  21,  1945,  p.  596;  and 
Report  on  the  Tripartite  Conference  of  Berlin,  Bulletin  of 
Aug.  5,  1945,  p.  153. 

3  For  text  of  agreement  effective  Jan.  1,  1947  providing 
for  the  economic  integration  of  the  U.S.  and  U.K.  zones 
in  Germany,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  15,  1946,  p.  1102. 

4  Potsdam  agreement  (par.  9).  The  agreement  speci- 
fies three  measures  essential  to  the  achievement  of  this 
end:  (1)  local  self-government  shall  be  restored  through- 
out Germany  on  democratic  principles  and  in  particular 
through  elective  councils  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with 
military  security  and  the  purposes  of  military  occupation ; 
(2)  all  democratic  political  parties  with  rights  of  as- 
sembly and  of  public  discussion  shall  be  allowed  and 
encouraged  throughout  Germany;  (3)  representative  and 
elective  principles  shall  be  introduced  into  regional,  pro- 
vincial, and  state  administration  as  rapidly  as  may  be 
justified  by  the  successful  application  of  these  principles 
in  local  self-government. 
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istration.  The  efficiency  of  the  civil  governments 
of  the  three  Lander  (states)  is  not  the  responsibil- 
ity of  MG  except  so  far  as  a  lack  of  efficiency  inter- 
feres with  the  execution  of  the  approved  Americar 
policy. 

In  conformity  with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  American  occupation  policy,  the  constitutions 
of  the  three  independent  states  provide  the  basi< 
pattern  for  a  decentralized,  democratic  Germanj 
and  point  toward  the  establishment  of  a  centra 
federal  government  in  that  country.  According 
to  a  statement  by  General  McNarney,  governmen 
in  Germany  may  be  said  to  be  "decentralized' 
when: 

1.  Power  is  granted  primarily  to  the  states  anx 
only  in  specifically  enumerated  and  approved  in 
stances  to  a  federal  government. 

2.  Powers  of  basic  political  implication  (e.g.th 
assessment  of  taxes  and  police  powers)  are  re 
served  to  the  states,  and  largely  administratis 
powers  (e.  g.  transportation  and  communication 
control)  are  allocated  to  the  Reich. 

3.  All  residual  powers  are  reserved  to  the  peopl 
except  as  the  people  may  delegate  them  to  tK 
states. 

4.  A  substantial  number  of  functions  are  dele 
gated  by  the  states  to  the  counties  and  commun 
ties.  These  should  include  all  such  functions  a 
may  be  effectively  determined  and  administer 
by  the  community. 

The  American  attitude  toward  the  developmen 
of  self-administration  in  the  Lander  of  the  Ui 
zone  and  toward  the  eventual  creation  of  a  centra 
German  government  has  been  emphasized  b 
former  Secretary  Byrnes  in  recent  addresses.  A 
Stuttgart,  on  September  6,  1946,  he  said: 

"The  Potsdam  Agreement  did  not  provide  ths 
there  should  never  be  a  central  German  goveri 
ment ;  it  merely  provided  that  for  the  time  bein 
there  should  be  no  central  German  governmen 
Certainly  this  only  meant  that  no  central  goverr 
ment  should  be  established  until  some  sort  c 
democracy  was  rooted  in  the  soil  of  Germany  an 
some  sense  of  local  responsibility  developed. 

"The  Potsdam  Agreement  wisely  provided  thf 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  Germany  should  t 
directed  toward  decentralization  of  the  politic: 
structure  and  the  development  of  local  respons 
bility.*  This  was  not  intended  to  prevent  progre: 
toward   a  central  government  with   the   powe: 
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icessary  to  deal  with  matters  which  could  be 
mlt  with  on  a  nation-wide  basis.  But  it  was 
tended  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  strong 
ntral  government  dominating  the  German  people 
stead  of  being  responsible  to  their  democratic 
[ill. 

1  "It  is  the  view  of  the  American  Government 
Lat  the  German  people  throughout  Germany, 
nder  proper  safeguards,  should  now  be  given  the 
] -unary  responsibility  for  the  running  of  their 
tvn  affairs."  5 
I  At  Paris,  on  October  3,  he  stated  further : 

"In  the  American  zone,  we  have  placed  great 
uphasis  upon  the  development  of  a  sense  of  local 
isponsibility  and  have  taken  the  lead  in  creating 
tinder  or  states  so  that  the  people  will  look  to  the 
;  ites  and  not  to  a  central  government  on  all  mat- 
tes that  do  not  basically  require  national  action. 

"We  want  to  see  the  federal  government  of 
<?rmany  created  by  the  states  and  not  the  states 
ceated  by  the  central  government.  If  we  so 
]oceed  we  do  not  think  we  will  find  that  the 
i  sponsible  representatives  of  the  states  will  want 
i  give  excessive  powers  to  the  federal  govern- 
unt."  8 

Jnerican  Occupation  Policy  in  Practice 

From  early  in  1942  the  Department  of  State 
together  with  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  the 
i  int  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  other  interested  agencies 
logressively  formulated  American  policy  for  the 
pupation  and  control  of  Germany.  The  Euro- 
I  an  Advisory  Commission,  which  was  created  by 
ti  Moscow  Conference  of  November  1943,  made 
ciefly  specific  recommendations  for  the  terms  of 
(irmany's  unconditional  surrender,  for  the  de- 
1  litation  of  the  zones  of  occupation  in  Germany, 
a  d  for  the  inter- Allied  control  machinery.  This 
c  amission  was  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  advis- 
i  i  the  Governments  of  the  United  States,  Great 
1  itain,  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  non-military 
pblems  relating  to  enemy  territories,  questions 
c  inected  with  the  termination  of  hostilities,  and 
Rier  matters  referred  to  it  by  the  participating 
gvernments.  Coordination  of  Allied  policy  for 
It  control  of  Germany  after  the  Potsdam  Con- 
l-ence  of  July-August  1945  has  fallen  within  the 
enpetence  of  the  Allied  Control  Council  at 
^rlin.7 

En  accordance  with  previously  agreed  plans,  the 
Bindary  lines  of  the  American,  British,  Soviet, 
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and  French  zones  were  determined  on  a  pro- 
visional basis  shortly  after  the  surrender  of  Ger- 
many on  May  8,  1945;  the  Allied  forces  were 
distributed  to  their  ultimate  zones ;  and  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States,  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  Provisional  Government  of  the  French 
Republic  began  the  organizational  groundwork 
for  the  four-power  administration  and  control  of 
Germany  on  a  zonal  basis. 

Allied  and  American  Control  Machinery 

The  Allied  Control  Authority,  composed  of  the 
Control  Council,  Coordinating  Committee,  Con- 
trol Staff  (Directorates),  and  Allied  Secretariat, 
constitutes  the  supreme  governing  machinery  for 
Germany.  The  Commanders  in  Chief  of  occupa- 
tion forces  in  Germany  of  the  four  Allied  nations 
comprise  the  Control  Council,  whose  decisions 
must  be  unanimous  on  all  questions  affecting 
Germany  as  a  whole.  Each  Commander  in  Chief 
is  assisted  by  a  political  adviser.  Subject  to 
agreed  quadripartite  policies,  the  Commanders  in 
Chief  exercise  supreme  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  authority  within  the  respective  areas 
occupied  by  forces  under  their  command. 

Gen.  Joseph  T.  McNarney,8  the  Commander  of 
all  American  troops  in  the  European  Theater  of 
Operations,  has  been  the  Military  Governor  of 
the  U.S.  zone.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  has  been 
the  representative  of  the  United  States  on  the 
Allied  Control  Council.  Military  Government 
responsibilities  and  activities,  separate  from  the 
Army  Command,  are  delegated  to  the  Office  of 
Military  Government  for  Germany  (U.S.), 
known  as  "OMGUS",  which  has  been  headed  by 
the  Deputy  Military  Governor,  Lt.  Gen.  Lucius 
D.  Clay.  To  assist  him  in  the  development,  exe- 
cution, and  implementation  of  Military  Govern- 

0  Bulletin  of  Sept.  15,  1946,  p.  499. 

6  Bulletin  of  Oct.  13,  1946,  p.  668. 

'  For  texts  on  arrangements  for  control  of  Germany  by 
Allied  representatives,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  6, 1943,  p.  308 ; 
June  10,  1945,  p.  1051 ;  Aug.  5,  1945,  p.  153 ;  Aug.  19,  1945, 
p.  275 ;  and  Oct.  7,  1945,  p.  515. 

8  It  was  announced  by  the  War  Department  on  Jan.  6, 
1947  that  Lt.  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay  would  succeed  Gen. 
Joseph  T.  McNarney  as  Commanding  General  of  the 
United  States  Forces,  European  Theater  (USFET),  and 
Military  Governor  of  the  U.S.  zone  of  Germany.  General 
Clay  has  served  as  Deputy  Military  Governor  and  U.S. 
representative  on  the  Coordinating  Committee  for  Ger- 
many since  April  1945. 
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ment  policies  within  the  portions  of  Germany 
under  American  control  (the  U.S.  zone,  the 
Bremen  enclave,  and  the  U.S.  sector  of  Berlin), 
and  in  the  negotiation  of  quadripartite  policy, 
General  Clay  has  had  special  advisers  on  political, 
legal,  naval,  economic,  financial,  labor,  and  asso- 
ciated problems. 

General  Clay  has  also  been  a  member  of  the 
Coordinating  Committee,  which  is  composed  of 
the  Deputy  Military  Governors  of  the  four  zones 
of  occupation  acting  as  the  representatives  of  the 
four  Commanders  in  Chief.  The  Control  Council 
refers  a  majority  of  its  problems  to  the  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  for  recommendation  of  action  and 
refers  its  decisions  to  the  Committee  for  imple- 
mentation. Aiding  the  Coordinating  Committee 
is  the  Control  Staff,  in  the  form  of  the  following 
12  Directorates,  with  four  Allied  heads  comprising 
each :  Military ;  Naval ;  Air ;  Transport ;  Political ; 
Economics;  Finance;  Separation,  Delivery,  and 
Kestitution;  Internal  Affairs  and  Communica- 
tions; Legal;  Prisoners  of  War  and  Displaced 
Persons ;  and  Manpower. 

Decisions  and  agreements  of  the  Allied  Control 


Council  and  the  Coordinating  Committee,  in 
various  forms  (laws,  proclamations,  orders, 
rectives,  and  instructions),  are  dispatched  i 
implementation,  immediately  upon  signature, 
the  appropriate  authorities  in  each  zone  of  oc 
pation  and  in  Berlin  to  the  four  national  eleme 
of  the  Allied  Secretariat.  The  Secretariat  a 
prepares  the  agenda  and  minutes  of  meetings 
the  Control  Council  and  the  Coordinating  Cc 
mittee. 

Military  and  Civil  Government  Organization 
(U.S.  Zone) 

The  three  states,  Bavaria,  Wiirttemberg-Bad 
and  Greater  Hesse,  comprising  the  U.S.  zone 
identical  neither  with  the  former,  traditional  G 
man  Lander  in  this  region  nor  with  the  admh 
trative  units  set  up  initially  for  military  gove 
ment  after  Germany  surrendered. 

When  the  French  zone  was  established  in  J 
1945,  the  boundary  line  dividing  the  Ameri 
and  French  zones  was  drawn  across  Land  areas 
follows  (causing  complicated  problems  of  gov? 
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ttal  structure  and  administration)9 :  the  Lander 
3aden  and  Wurttemberg  were  divided  between 
two  zones  so  that  the  northern  portions,  and 
Land  capital  in  each  case,  were  included  in  the 
erican  zone ;  that  part  of  Land  Hesse  west  of 
Rhine  as  well  as  the  four  western  Landkreise 
Provinz  Hesse-Nassau  became  part  of  the 
nch  area,  the  remainder  of  Land  Hesse  and 
>vmz  Hesse-Nassau  becoming  part  of  the 
erican  zone ;  and  only  one  Kreis  was  cut  from 
'aria  and  included  in  the  French  zone. 
Jter  three  months  of  geographic-  and  govern- 
ital-structure  reorganization,  the  formation  of 

!"  three  Lander  was  completed  and  proclaimed 
he  German  people  by  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
rer  on  September  26,  1945. 
he  German  civil  governments  of  the  three 
es  in  the  American  zone  are  fairly  uniform  on 

fLand  level  but  vary  considerably  in  the  lower 
jlons,  depending  upon  their  special  situation, 
is,  Bavaria  has  five  Regierungsbezirke  and 
]  ater  Hesse  has  three  Regierungsbezirke  which 
minister  a  substantial  number  of  functions, 
*  le  Wiirttemberg-Baden  has  a  Landesbezirk  for 
\  administration  of  Baden  whose  departments 
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are  identical  with  those  of  Land  Wiirttemberg- 
Baden  itself  and  which  operates  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  same  Minister-President.  The  com- 
parative administrative  areas  of  the  three  Lander 
are  as  follows : 

Land  Area        Stadt-    Land-    Total 

(sq.  km.)    kreise    kreise  Kreise 

Bavaria  75,996        22        141        163 

Greater  Hesse 22,378  9  39  48 

Wiirttemberg-Baden 15,631  7  28  35 

114,005        38        208        246 

The  Office  of  Military  Government  is  composed 
of  approximately  6,000  officers  and  enlisted  men. 
This  over-all  strength  includes  the  personnel  en- 
gaged in  quadripartite  government  in  Berlin;  in 
the  three  state  capitals  of  Bavaria,  Wiirttemberg- 
Baden,  and  Greater  Hesse ;  in  the  two  cities  which 
lie  outside  these  states — Berlin  and  Bremen;  and 
in  the  small  field  detachments,  composed  of  four 

9  Designations  of  German  administrative  areas  and 
their  approximate  equivalents  in  the  U.  S. :  Gemeinde 
(community)  ;  Kreis  (county)  ;  Land  (state)  ;  Landkreis 
(rural  county)  ;  Landesbezirk  (regional  district)  ;  Prov- 
inz (province)  ;  Regierungsbezirk  (administrative  dis- 
trict). 
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representatives  each,  which  are  stationed  in  each  of 
the  counties  in  the  American  zone.  General  Clay 
stated  at  a  press  conference  on  December  13, 1946, 
that  during  the  coming  months  more  and  more  re- 
sponsibility will  be  placed  in  German  hands,  and 
as  a  result  the  MG  staff,  in  the  next  six  months, 
will  probably  be  cut  from  6,000  to  4,000. 

On  assuming  control  of  the  U.S.  zone  after  the 
military  and  governmental  collapse  of  Germany, 
MG  was  faced  with  the  problem  of  reorganizing 
the  civil  government  from  the  bottom  up.  Re- 
organization of  government  above  the  local  level 
was  particularly  important.  Since  most  of  the 
important  functions  of  government  under  the 
Nazis  were  performed  from  the  national  level  and 
since,  in  accordance  with  the  Potsdam  declaration, 
no  central  German  government  would  be  estab- 
lished for  the  time  being,  the  intermediate,  regional 
governments  were  required  to  assume  the  functions 
formerly  exercised  by  the  central  government  as 
well  as  those  traditionally  exercised  by  the  regional 
governments.  Trained  MG  detachments  at  first 
controlled,  directed,  and  supervised  every  unit  of 
German  civil  administration.  The  problem  of  re- 
construction was  critical  and  complex,  since  it  was 
difficult  to  find  capable  non-Nazis  to  operate  the 
governmental  machinery. 

The  administrative  responsibility  for  civil 
government  has  been  built  up  carefully  from  the 
Gemeinde,  Landkreis,  Stadtkreis,  and  Regierungs- 
bezirk  levels  and  now  rests  upon  the  Land  govern- 
ments. These  regional  governments  now  possess 
full  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  power, 
subject  only  to  MG  authority.  In  accordance  with 
American  policy  for  decentralization  of  adminis- 
trative authority,  all  those  powers  and  functions 
previously  exercised  by  the  Reich  have,  so  far  as 
they  continue  in  existence,  devolved  upon  the 
Lander.  Economic  activities,  broad  social- 
welfare  controls,  and  the  supervision  of  public 
finances  are  outstanding  examples  of  this  transfer. 
The  Lander,  in  turn,  have  delegated  powers  and 
functions  to  lower  levels,  e.  g.  Kreis  control  of 
police  administration,  formerly  performed  at 
RegierungsbezirJc  levels. 

The  Minister-President  of  each  Land  is  respon- 
sible for  the  general  conduct  of  affairs  in  his 
respective  regional  unit  to  the  Office  of  Military 

10  Buixbtin  of  Aug.  5,  1945,  p.  153. 

11  Later  the  capital  for  Greater  Hesse  was  established 
at  Wiesbaden. 


Government  for  that  Land.  The  Directors  c4 
manding  the  Offices  of  Military  Government ! 
the  Lander  are,  in  turn,  responsible  to  OMG] 
for  the  supervision  of  German  civil  governing 

Development  of  Self-Government  in  the  Lander 

In  the  initial  post-defeat  period,  Ameri< 
MG  operated  under  a  set  of  policy  directi 
issued  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  red 
of  August  2, 1945  on  the  Tripartite  Conference 
Berlin 10  formalized  the  acceptance  of  most 
these  directives  by  the  chiefs  of  state  of  the  Uni 
Kingdom  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social 
Republics  and  added  some  new  directives, 
and  large,  the  Potsdam  agreement  confirmed 
principles  upon  which  the  MG  authorities  1 
previously  been  operating. 

Steps  were  taken  by  MG  from  the  first  to  i 
plement  the  directive  to  decentralize  the  Gern 
political  structure  and  at  the  same  time  to 
courage  the  development  of  local  democrs 
responsibilities.  By  the  end  of  July  1945,  mo 
fied  Land,  RegierungsbezirJc,  and  local  administ 
tions  had  been  established  and  were  beginning 
function  in  all  areas  of  the  U.S.  zone.  Land  g 
ernments  had  been  established  with  capitals 
Munich  (for  Bavaria),  Stuttgart  (for  Baden  s 
Wurttemberg),  Darmstadt  (for  Hesse- Nassau 
and  Marburg  (for  Hesse).  German  Minis! 
Presidents,  their  cabinets,  and  officials  of  loi 
functional  levels  for  each  Land  were  appoin 
by  MG  and  given  authority  for  the  direction  s 
execution  of  all  functions  assigned  to  them,  to 
exercised  under  MG  supervision. 

During  the  ensuing  few  months  German  gove 
ment  and  civil  administration  progressed  al( 
the  lines  of  decentralization,  de-Nazification,  j 
stabilization  of  government.  Democratization 
government  was  developed  through  the  elimi 
tion  of  Nazi  influences,  through  the  preparat 
for  self-government  under  a  system  of  free  el 
tions  based  on  democratic  local-government  co( 
through  the  use  of  civilian  advisory  committ* 
and  through  allowing  carefully  supervised  G 
man  civil  administrations  to  assume  more  inter 
authority  as  they  showed  themselves  prepared 
function  on  a  democratic  basis. 

A  significant  milestone  in  the  accomplishm 
of  the  objective  of  decentralizing  the  Gern 
governmental  structure  and  destroying  the  of 
whelming  predominance  of  Prussia  was  the  c 
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Nidation  in  September  1945  of  Land  Hesse  and        November  15,  1945  and  the  Regierungsbezirk  de- 
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dictation  in  September  1945  of  Land  Hesse  and 
'rovinz  Hesse-Nassau  to  form  the  unit  now  known 
i  Greater  Hesse.  This  consolidation  was  made 
her  careful  study  and  discussions  with  respon- 
ble  German  officials  had  determined  that  the 
msolidation  would  not  violate  the  historical  in- 
grity  and  traditions  of  Land  Hesse,  and  would 
mform  to  economic,  political,  and  geographical 
itterns.  Unification  of  these  two  areas  had  been 
tempted  several  times  in  the  past  80  years  but 
id  always  met  strong  Prussian  opposition. 
Formation  of  Greater  Hesse  was  found  to  be 
isirable  because  Hesse  alone  was  too  small  to 
quire  or  support  a  complete  Land  government — 
pecially  while  having  to  bear  the  costs  of  an 
^gressive  war — and  because  the  inclusion  of  the 
rmer  Prussian  Provinz  Hesse-Nassau  in  the 
tnerican  zone  made  it  convenient  for  it  to  be 
mdled  by  a  Land  type  of  government.  With 
is  consolidation  a  state  was  established  which 
is  strong  enough  to  become  a  basic  unit  in  a 
deral  system  of  government,  and  the  present 
nal  pattern  of  the  three  independent  Lander 
is  defined. 

Plans  were  begun  in  September  1945  for  the 
adual  shifting  of  the  direct  MG  control  exer- 
<ed  over  local  administration  to  the  Land  gov- 
nments  during  the  nine-month  period  ending 
June  1946.    It  was  expected  that  in  progressive 
iges  MG  should  withdraw  military  personnel 
)m  the  lower  governmental  units,  except  as  re- 
ired  for  liaison  and  security,  and  deal   with 
jse  units  only  through  the  Lander  governments, 
the  end  of  this  nine-month  period  liaison  and 
urity  offices,  established  in   place  of  the  MG 
Lachments,  would  provide   for  general  super- 
iion  and  reporting  on  the  operation  of  local 
rman  civil  government  and  for  liaison  between 
|J  occupational  troops  and  civil  government,    It 
s  planned,  however,  that  OMGUS  should  retain 
H'lal  policy  control  and  close  supervision  of  the 
nder  governments  and  insure  their  compliance 
th  MG  directives.    In  fact,  it  was  considered 
it  controls  would  be  more  effectively  maintained 
ce  a  very  few  German  officials  then  would  be 
d  responsible  for  carrying  out  policies. 
Accordingly,  a  plan  was  approved  in  Septem- 
|'  1945  for  placing  greater  administrative  re- 
•nsibility  in  the  hands  of  German  officials  by 
jminating    functional    responsibilities    of    the 
\ndkreis  and  StadtkMs  MG  detachments  by 
•roary  9,   1947 
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November  15,  1945  and  the  Regierungsbezirk  de- 
tachments by  December  15,  1945,  but  continuing 
general  supervisory  functions  until  after  the 
Landkreis  elections  planned  for  April  1946. 

A  schedule  of  spring  elections  for  the  U.S.  zone, 
the  first  elections  in  about  14  years  for  all  the  lower 
levels  of  German  civil  government,  was  established 
by  the  September  20,  1945  MG  directive.  The 
Lander  governments  were  required  to  prepare 
local  government  codes  and  proposals  for  election 
procedures,  and  MG  officials  checked  the  proposed 
codes  to  insure  that  they  did  not  conflict  with  the 
Allied  policies,  and  they  were  returned  to  the 
Lander  governments  for  use  as  the  basis  of  local 
government  and  elections.  This  series  of  elec- 
tions opened  with  Gemeinde  elections  in  January, 
continued  with  Landkreis  elections  in  April,  and 
closed  with  Stadtkrels  elections  in  May  1946.  The 
U.S.  zone  was  the  first  of  the  four  zones  in  Ger- 
many in  which  popularly  based  local  governments 
have  been  established  by  free  elections.  Through- 
out the  election  schedule,  voter  participation  was 
high.  In  the  January  elections,  for  example,  more 
than  85  percent  of  the  eligible  voters  in  commu- 
nities of  less  than  20,000  population  went  to  the 
polls  (a  larger  percentage  than  in  the  same  area 
under  the  Weimar  Republic) ;  more  than  10,000 
communities  elected  more  than  70,000  local 
councilors. 

As  early  as  January  1946  MG's  job  had  become 
one  of  general  supervision  from  the  top,  not  one 
of  issuing  day-to-day  instructions  to  each  county, 
town,  village,  or  city  official.  Instructions  to  local 
government,  from  that  time  on,  were  given  only 
through  the  Minister-Presidents  at  Land  level; 
and  these  instructions,  for  the  most  part,  were 
confined  to  policy  delineation. 

The  first  step  toward  representative  government 
at  the  Land  level  was  taken  during  January  1946 
with  the  establishment  of  advisory  assemblies  in 
the  three  Lander.  Pending  the  establishment  of 
representative  legislative  bodies,  these  advisory 
councils  were  designed  to  provide  an  initial  con- 
tact between  MG  and  the  German  population. 

In  addition,  the  preparation  by  the  Lander  in 
the  U.S.  zone  of  their  own  democratic  constitutions 
began  in  January  with  the  announcement  by  MG 
of  its  intention  to  permit  the  holding  of  assemblies 
for  the  purpose  of  drafting  these  constitutions. 
Each  Minister-President  was  directed  to  appoint 
a  Land  constitutional  commission  to  prepare  a 
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draft  constitution  to  be  submitted  to  the  Land 
Constitutional  Assembly  at  its  opening  session. 
On  June  30,  1946  delegates  to  the  Constitutional 
Assemblies  were  chosen  in  the  fourth  series  of 
elections  held  in  the  American  zone. 

MG  did  not  interfere  in  the  framing:  of  these 
constitutions  except  to  require  that  they  provide 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  democratic  system  of 
government.  General  McNarney  stated  in  June 
1946  that  the  following  conditions  must  be  met 
before  any  future  German  government  will  be 
regarded  by  American  authorities  as  "democratic"  : 

1.  All  political  power  must  be  recognized  as 
originating  with  the  people  and  subject  to  their 
control. 

2.  Those  who  exercise  political  power  are 
obliged  regularly  to  renew  their  mandates  by 
frequent  references  of  their  programs  and  leader- 
ship to  popular  elections. 

3.  Popular  elections  must  be  conducted  under 
competitive  conditions  in  which  not  less  than  two 
effectively  competing  political  parties  submit 
their  programs  and  candidates  for  public  review. 

4.  Political  parties  must  be  democratic  in 
character  and  must  be  recognized  as  voluntary 
associations  of  citizens  clearly  distinguished  from, 
rather  than  identified  with,  the  instrumentalities 
of  government. 

5.  The  basic  rights  of  the  individual,  including 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  religious  prefer- 
ence, the  right  of  assembly,  and  freedom  of  po- 
litical association,  must  be  recognized  and  guar- 
anteed. 

6.  Control  over  the  instrumentalities  of  public 
opinion,  such  as  the  radio  and  press,  must  be  dif- 
fused and  kept  free  from  governmental  domina- 
tion. 

7.  The  rule  of  law  must  be  recognized  as  the 
individual's  greatest  single  protection  against  a 
capricious  and  wilful  expression  of  governmental 
power,  and  against  the  arbitrary  domination  of 
agencies  of  government  control. 

Under  the  new  constitutions  the  structure  of 
each  Land  government  is  parliamentary  in  form, 
comprising  the  Landtag  (legislative  assembly), 
the  Minister-President,  and  a  Cabinet.  The  Land- 
tag is  elected  directly  by  the  people  for  a  four- 
year  term.  The  Minister-President  is  elected  by 
the  Landtag,  and  he  in  turn  appoints  and  removes 
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the  Ministers  of  his  Cabinet.    The  Supreme  Coi 
of  each  Land  also  is  elected  by  the  Legislature. 

The  constitutions  differ  in  many  respects.  E 
example,  the  governmental  system  of  Bavaria 
composed  of  two  houses,  the  Landtag  and  t 
Senate.  The  Senate  is  composed  of  60  memtx 
elected  for  6  years  by  various  groups  such  as  lab 
unions,  cooperatives,  welfare  organizations,  a: 
universities ;  it  serves  only  in  an  advisory  capaci 
but  may  introduce  bills  into  the  Landtag.  T 
constitutions  of  Wiirttemberg-Baden  and  Hes 
contain  special  "non-confidence  vote"  clau; 
whereby  the  Landtage  may  recall  the  Minist< 
Presidents  and  their  Cabinets;  that  of  Bavai 
does  not  contain  such  a  clause.  Also,  the  Landt 
in  Bavaria  and  in  Wurrtemberg-Baden,  but  not 
Hesse,  may  be  dissolved  by  a  plebiscite  before 
term  is  up. 

These  three  constitutions  place  strong  empr 
sis  on  the  protection  of  individual  human  righ 
Each  constitution  includes  a  bill  of  rights  guara 
teeing  freedom  of  speech,  assembly,  the  press,  a: 
religion,  the  right  of  access  to  information,  a: 
the  right  of  judicial  protection  and  equality  befc 
the  law. 

The  constitutions  provide  that  education 
both  free  and  compulsory,  and,  although  religio 
instruction  is  included  in  the  curricula,  the  re 
gious  denomination  of  the  individual  is  to  be  ] 
spected.  Religious  associations  which  were  pi 
viously  public  corporations  remain  so  under  t 
new  constitutions  and  retain  their  right  to  le 
taxes  and  receive  payments  from  the  state.  Pi 
visions  are  made  for  a  social-insurance  system  ai 
the  protection  of  such  basic  social  rights  as  t 
right  of  labor  to  organize  and  bargain  collective 
within  the  limits  of  the  law,  and  employees  ha 
the  right  to  be  represented  in  all  matters  affectii 
them. 

Unlike  those  of  the  other  Lander,  the  constit 
tion  of  Bavaria  provides  that  the  basic  type 
school  be  denominational  in  character  and  th 
in  only  those  communities  with  a  mixed  religio 
population  will  secular  schools  be  organized,  j 
parental  petition.  The  new  constitution  provid 
for  a  wide  degree  of  socialization  in  Bavaria 
empowering  the  state  to  supervise  the  producti 
and  distribution  of  goods  of  vital  importance 
the  community.  The  creation  of  private  caru 
and  price  combines  is  prohibited.    The  ownersh 
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)ublic  utilities,  for  the  most  part,  falls  to  pub- 
aw  corporations  and  cooperatives. 

rdination  Among  the  Lander  Governments 

.fter  the  formation  of  Land  governmental 
ihinery  had  been  completed  in  September  1945, 
ti  the  establishment  of  the  three  states  and  the 
ointment  of  Minister-Presidents  and  their 
Fs  to  govern  them — Wilhelm  Hoegner  in 
'aria,  Reinhold  Maier  in  Wurtteinberg-Baden, 
Karl  Geiler  in  Greater  Hesse — MG  could  con- 
irate  on  administrative  and  supervisory  opera- 
is.  A  plan  was  approved  in  the  same  month 
coordinating  the  activities  of  the  three  German 
\der  governments  in  common  administrative 
;ters  extending  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
ividual  Lander,  which  formerly  came  under 
direct  control  of  the  German  central  govern- 
lt,  such  as  communication,  transport,  and  var- 
5  other  political,  economic,  and  cultural 
vities  requiring  uniform  administration, 
ending  the  establishment  of  central  administra- 
\  machinery  for  finance,  industry,  transport, 
nnunications,  and  foreign  trade,  as  provided  in 
Potsdam  agreement,  a  German  organization 
>wn  as  the  Landerrat,  or  Council  of  States,  was 
nned  to  serve  as  a  means  of  coordination  within 
zone  and  as  a  further  step  toward  the  restora- 
\  of  German  responsibility  and  self-govern- 
\t,  without  setting  up  a  zonal  administration, 
^he  organization  meeting  of  the  Landerrat  took 
ce  on  October  17,  1945  in  Stuttgart,  under  the 
ection  of  General  Clay  and  Dr.  James  K.  Pol- 
ls, who  was  then  Director  of  the  Regional 
rernment  Coordinating  Office  (described 
ow).  The  participants  included  the  Minister- 
isidents  of  the  three  Lander  and  the  Mayor  of 
anen. 

it  the  second  meeting  of  the  Minister-Presi- 
lts  on  November  6  the  establishment  was  for- 
lly  confirmed  and  the  organization  plan  for  the 
nderrat  was  approved.  The  organization  has 
n  expanded  and  strengthened  from  time  to 
le  in  order  that  the  Landerrat  and  its  numerous 
nmittees  and  subcommittees  may  absorb  in- 
asingly  the  new  tasks  and  responsibilities  as- 
ned  by  MG. 

Che  Council  of  States  is  composed  of  the  Min- 
3r-Presidents  of  Bavaria,  Greater  Hesse,  and 
irttemberg-Baden.  The  Mayor  of  Bremen 
:es  part  in  Landerrat  decisions  only  when  inter- 
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ests  of  his  area  are  concerned.  The  organization 
plan  charges  this  coordinating  agency  with  the 
task  of  cooperatively  working  out  the  problems 
which  affect  more  than  one  state  in  the  American 
zone,  with  removing  difficulties  of  communication 
between  the  Lander,  and  with  securing  the  desired 
uniformity  in  the  development  of  political,  social, 
economic,  and  cultural  life  in  accordance  with  the 
American  occupation  policy.  The  Landerrat 
statute  adopted  by  that  body  with  the  approval 
of  MG  in  May  1946  also  assigns  to  the  Landerrat 
the  function  of  acting  as  the  control  channel  for 
relations  with  the  other  zones. 

Subject  to  the  approval  of  OMGUS,  the  Lander- 
rat has  final  decision  on  all  matters  within  its 
jurisdiction.  Action  in  the  Landerrat  is  not,  how- 
ever, that  of  a  zonal  government,  superimposed  and 
managed  by  military  authority,  but  of  three  self- 
governing  states.  Policies  established  by  the 
Landerrat  are  executed  by  the  Minister-Presidents 
in  their  respective  Lander,  through  their  civil  gov- 
ernments. The  Council  was  given  authority  in 
May  1946  to  take  independent  action  on  certain 
matters  without  obtaining  the  prior  approval  of 
MG.  Excluded,  of  course,  were  major  decisions 
and  matters  within  the  province  of  the  Allied  Con- 
trol Authority. 

Supervision  of  the  Landerrat  is  maintained 
through  the  Regional  Government  Coordinating 
Office  (RGCO),  a  separate  agency  of  MG,  located 
at  Stuttgart,  the  seat  of  the  Landerrat.  RGCO 
operates  under  the  Deputy  Military  Governor  and 
consists  of  a  Director  (now  Col.  W.  W.  Dawson), 
a  Deputy  Director,  and  a  small  working  staff. 
The  policy  of  RGCO  is  not  to  dictate  to  the  Ger- 
man officials  but  to  recommend  and  advise.  As  a 
coordinating  agency  between  MG  and  the  German 
Landerrat  and  its  subordinate  committees,  di- 
rectorates, and  agencies,  RGCO  insures  that  items 
desired  by  MG  are  placed  on  the  agenda  for  con- 
sideration and  action  by  the  Council,  forwards 
decisions  and  proposals  of  the  Landerrat  to 
OMGUS  for  approval,  and  transmits  to  the 
Landerrat  notice  of  the  action  taken  on  such 
decisions  and  proposals. 

The  Secretariat  of  the  Landerrat  consists  of  a 
Secretary  General,  the  permanent  representatives 
of  the  Minister-Presidents,  and  a  working  staff. 
It  serves  as  the  channel  for  all  matters  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Landerrat  or  its  committees  by  either 
MG  or  German  civilian  sources;  it  draws  up  the 
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agenda  for  the  meetings  of  the  Landerrat;  it  pre- 
pares measures  for  decision  and  facilitates  their 
execution ;  and  it  prepares  reports  and  statistics  re- 
quested by  MG. 

Numerous  committees  of  German  civilian  tech- 
nical advisers  function  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretariat.  The  committees  are  appointed  by  the 
Landerrat  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  RGCO. 
Representatives  of  the  RGCO  meet  with  them  and 
advise  them  in  the  consideration  of  legislative  and 
administrative  matters.  Practically  every  signifi- 
cant problem  of  political  and  economic  life  in  the 
American  zone  is  handled  by  the  Landerrat  com- 
mittees. 

Specific  committees  deal  with  such  problems  as 
food  and  agriculture,  transportation,  communica- 
tions, finance,  economics,  industry,  and  trade.  One 
of  the  most  active  groups  has  been  the  committee  on 
food  and  agriculture,  which  is  responsible,  among 
other  things,  for  the  development  of  plans  to  insure 
the  equitable  distribution  of  food  supplies  through- 
out the  American  zone  and  for  the  production  and 
processing  of  agricultural  products.  Previously, 
MG  coordinated  the  activities  of  the  Lander  in 
these  fields. 

The  Minister-Presidents,  the  Secretary  General, 
and  representatives  of  MG  attend  regular  monthly 
meetings  of  the  Landerrat,  held  at  Stuttgart. 
Special  meetings  may  be  held  upon  the  request 
of  MG  or  of  a  Minister-President.  Each  Minister- 
President  may  have  a  deputy  to  assist  him  and  may 
also  call  in  the  respective  Land  Ministers  together 
with  their  functional  experts  under  whose  jur- 
isdiction the  various  problems  fall.  Each  Min- 
ister-President serves  in  rotation  as  chairman  of 
the  Landerrat  for  a  period  of  three  months. 

During  the  interval  between  the  regular  monthly 
meetings  of  the  Council,  a  Directorate  which  is 
composed  of  seven  members — three  special  dele- 
gates for  Landerrat  affairs  from  the  three  Land 
governments,  the  three  permanent  representatives 
of  the  Minister-Presidents,  and  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral— meets  once  a  week.  The  Directorate  was  es- 
tablished in  May  1946  with  authority  to  act  in 
the  name  of  the  Landerrat  on  routine  matters 
which  are  not  of  basic  importance  but  which  can- 
not be  postponed.   Important  matters  requiring  ad 


interim  action  by  the  Landerrat  are  decided  u] 
by  the  Minister-Presidents.  On  the  establishm 
of  the  Directorate,  the  Landerrat  was  for  the  f 
time  enabled  to  concern  itself  exclusively  with 
portant  matters  of  policy. 

Activities  of  the  Landerrat 

As  a  school  for  German  self-government, 
Landerrat  has  provided  the  training  ground 
the  assumption  of  governmental  responsibi: 
within  a  democratic  framework.  It  has  f urnis 
the  first  opportunity  in  15  years  for  German 
ficials  to  practice  democracy  and  democr 
methods — the  assumption  of  personal  respo 
bility,  the  interchange  of  ideas,  the  reconciliai 
of  conflicting  interests  and  views,  and  the  exer 
of  compromise  and  concession. 

Since  its  establishment  in  October  1945 
Landerrat  has  proved  its  value  in  coordinal 
action  by  the  three  Lander  in  accordance  with 
lied  and  American  policy.  Considering  the  hai 
caps  of  establishing  such  an  agency — whicl 
without  precedent  in  German  political  histoi 
the  variety,  volume,  and  character  of  the  act: 
taken  by  this  body  have  been  impressive.  A 
view  of  important  decisions  made  by  the  Cou 
of  States  and  of  action  taken  on  them  by 
shows  that  the  German  officials  have  made  g 
use  of  the  organization  and  that  they  recog 
its  value. 

These  decisions  cover  such  matters  as  the  op 
tion  within  the  American  zone  of  all  railro 
waterways,  highways,  and  postal  and  telecom 
nication  services;  the  production,  collection, 
distribution  of  food;  the  establishment  of  L 
Central  Banks,  which  have  taken  over  most 
the  functions  formerly  performed  by  the  Rei 
bank;  the  formulation  and  administration  of 
de-Nazification  law ;  the  formulation  of  a  unif 
price  policy  and  structure ;  the  care  and  disposi' 
of  refugees  and  expellees;  and  the  adoptior 
uniform  laws  for  the  establishment  of  labor  co 
and  for  the  licensing  of  newspapers,  book 
magazine  publishers,  and  theatrical  and  mus 
producers. 

The  Landerrat  has  also  served  as  an  instrurr 
of  American  policy  in  coordinating  intern 
problems.     Toward  this  end  the  first  import 
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s  were  taken  in  January  1946  when  German 
ials  in  the  American  and  British  zones  met 
te  Landerrat  to  discuss  mutual  problems.  Sub- 
ent  joint  discussions  resulted  in  permanent 
on  between  the  Landerrat  and  various  civilian 
icies  in  the  British  zone.  Plans  were  discussed 
le  various  meetings  for  closer  cooperation  and 
exchange  of  information  and  representatives 
uch  matters  as  legal  developments  in  the  two 
is,  food  and  agriculture  administration,  the 
dardization  of  statistical  procedures,  the 
uee  problem,  and  uniform  postal  organization, 
i  other  interzonal  conferences,  officials  from 
American,  British,  and  French  zones  con- 
red  such  questions  as  how  to  achieve  uniform- 
>f  legislation  and  of  administration  of  justice, 
resentatives  of  the  Landerrat  and  the  German 
tral  Administration  of  the  Soviet  zone  met 
the  first  time  in  June  1946  and  established  six 
mittees  to  discuss  in  detail  the  specific  re- 
ements  of  the  American  and  Soviet  zones. 
ee  of  these  committees  (on  chemicals,  metals, 
textiles)  held  meetings  late  in  July.  These 
)tiations  constitute  the  preliminary  steps  to- 
d  the  elimination  of  barriers  between  the  four 
ss  of  occupation. 

s  a  preparatory  step  aimed  toward  the  eco- 
ic  unification  of  all  four  zones,  General 
farney  stated  at  the  July  20,  1946  meeting  of 
Control  Council  that  the  American  Govern- 
t  was  prepared  to  enter  into  administrative 
;ements  with  any  or  all  of  the  other  occupying 
ers  in  the  fields  of  finance,  transport,  com- 
lications,  industry,  and  foreign  trade,  for  the 
pose  of  effecting  a  unified  economic  policy  with 
zones  which  would  desire  it.  Only  the  United 
gdom  has  to  date  accepted  the  invitation, 
he  progressive  working  out  of  administrative 
tils  for  securing  economic  unification  of  the 
erican  and  British  zones  will  be  entrusted  to 
Landerrat,  representing  the  interests  of  the 
erican  zone.  Preliminary  agreements,  now  ap- 
ved  by  the  American  and  British  Military  Gov- 
nents,  provide  for  the  establishment  of  Ger- 
l  Bizonal  Executive  Committees  for  Econom- 
Food  and  Agriculture,  Transport,  and  Com- 
lications  and  Posts,  and  a  Joint  Committee  on 
ance.  Whereas  the  function  of  the  Joint  Com- 
tee  on  Finance  will  be  mainly  liaison  and  co- 
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ordination  of  planning,  the  Executive  Committees 
established  in  the  other  fields  will  make  decisions  on 
matters  specified  in  the  Anglo-American  agree- 
ment,12 which  will  be  valid  in  the  two  zones,  subject 
to  approval  by  the  two  Military  Governments. 
Each  of  the  committees  consists  of  six  members : 
the  functional  Ministers  of  the  three  Lander  of  the 
U.S.  zone,  and  three  representatives  of  the  British 
zone  nominated  by  the  British  Military  Govern- 
ment. 

Joint  Anglo-American  staffs  will  be  established 
to  communicate  quadripartite  policy  decisions  of 
the  Allied  Control  Authority  and  to  assist  the 
German  committees  in  carrying  out  their  tasks. 
Addressing  the  Bizonal  Executive  Committee  for 
Economics  at  its  first  meeting  held  recently  at 
Minden,  Westphalia,  Brig.  Gen.  William  H. 
Draper  (American  representative  on  the  Anglo- 
American  Bipartite  Board  and  Director  of  the 
Economics  Division  of  OMGUS)  said: 

"Military  Government  controls  are  intended  as 
guarantees  of  the  peaceful  reconstruction  of  your 
country  and  not  as  barriers  to  your  endeavor 
toward  a  progressive  German  regime." 

With  the  establishment  of  executive  agencies  at 
bizonal  level,  the  necessity  for  performing  execu- 
tive functions  at  zonal  level  in  the  fields  specified 
will  be  greatly  reduced  if  not  entirely  eliminated, 
and  it  is  expected  that  in  these  fields  the  functions 
of  the  Landerrat  will  be  exercised  through  its  rep- 
resentatives on  the  bizonal  agencies. 

The  acceptance  of  democratic  constitutions  by 
the  separate  states  in  the  U.S.  zone  may  be  said 
to  mark  the  end  of  the  initial  chapter  of  Ameri- 
can military  occupation  of  Germany.  The  Ameri- 
can zone,  comprising  three  autonomous  German 
states,  has  been  prepared  to  join  with  the  British, 
French,  and  Soviet  zones  under  an  eventual  central 
federal  government.  The  question  of  govern- 
mental organization  and  of  other  problems  con- 
nected with  the  economic,  financial,  and  political 
future  of  Germany  will  be  considered  when  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  holds  its  next  meet- 
ing, on  March  10,  1947  at  Moscow,  to  prepare  a 
treaty  of  peace  for  Germany.  The  next  chapter 
of  American  occupation  in  Germany  will  begin 
there. 


u  Bulletin  of  Dec.  15,  1946,  p.  1102. 
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PRELIMINARY  PROPOSALS  FOR  AN  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE  ORGANIZATION1 


The  two  articles  presented  below  on  commercial  policy  and 
restrictive  business  practices  are  the  second  in  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  work  of  the  Preparatory  Committee  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  for  the  establishment  of  an 
international  trade  organization  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
Preparatory  Committee  held  its  first  meeting  in  London  from 
October  15  to  November  26, 194>6.  Articles  on  employment 
and  economic  activity  and  on  industrial  development  ap- 
peared in  the  Bulletin  of  February  2, 1946.  In  successive 
issues  of  the  Bulletin  articles  on  intergovernmental  com- 
modity arrangements  and  on  administration  and  organiza- 
tion will  appear. 


Commercial  Policy 

An  Article 


At  its  third  executive  session  on  October  16, 
1946,  the  Preparatory  Committee  for  the  Inter- 
national Conference  on  Trade  and  Employment 
established  a  committee — Committee  II — to  con- 
sider the  subject-matter  covered  in  the  General 
Commercial  Policy  chapter  of  the  United  States 
Suggested  Charter  for  an  International  Trade 
Organization.2  This  committee  probably  had  the 
largest  and  most  difficult  task  of  any  of  the  main 
committees.  Nevertheless  the  area  of  agreement 
reached  was  impressively  large.  Texts  were 
agreed  to  for  articles  covering  more  than  half  of 
the  subject-matter  of  the  chapter.  These  agreed 
articles  covered  many  of  the  most  important  sub- 
jects of  the  chapter,  such  as  most-favored-nation 

1 A  report  on  the  work  of  Committee  II,  General  Com- 
mercial Policy. 

'Department  of  State  publication  2598,  Commercial 
Policy  Series  93. 


treatment,  reduction  of  tariffs  and  eliminatioi 
preferences,  quantitative  restrictions  (quotas) 
exchange  control,  subsidies,  and  certain  aspect: 
state-trading  operations. 

In  the  case  of  certain  other  proposed  provisi 
of  the  chapter,  lack  of  time  and  the  comple: 
of  the  subject-matter  made  it  advisable  for 
committee  to  limit  its  work  to  a  thorough  excha 
of  views,  leaving  the  task  of  reconciling  any  dil 
ences  and  of  preparing  texts  of  draft  article: 
an  interim  drafting  committee  and  to  the  sec 
meeting  of  the  Preparatory  Committee  in 
spring  of  1947. 

The  Commercial  Policy  chapter  of  the  & 
gested  Charter  was  used  as  a  basis  for  discuss 
After  preliminary  discussion  in  the  full  commit 
the  various  articles  were  referred  to  subcommitt 
which  proceeded  to  redraft  certain  articles  in 
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rdance  with  the  views  expressed.  The  reports  of 
i  subcommittees,  together  with  the  revised  texts 
articles,  were  then  submitted  to  Committee  II 
[•  further  discussion,  modification,  and  adoption. 

neral  Most-Favored-Nation  Treatment 

The  committee  was  in  agreement  with  the 
inciples  (a)  that  members  of  the  International 
ade  Organization  (ITO)  should  grant  each 
ler  general  unconditional  most-favored-nation 
atment  in  respect  of  all  customs  matters,  and 
)  that  certain  preferences  should  be  excepted 
)m  the  operation  of  the  most-favored-nation 
use,  pending  their  elimination  by  negotiation. 
ie  draft  article  on  most-favored-nation  treat- 
nt  proposed  by  the  United  States  had  provided 
•  a  temporary  exception  for  preferences  in 
ect  in  either  1939  or  1946,  whichever  date  re- 
nted in  the  lower  preferences;  preferences  thus 
:epted  had  also  been  limited  roughly  to  Imperial 
d  Cuban-American  preferences.  The  com- 
ttee  agreed  that  the  preferences  to  be  excepted 
)uld  be  those  remaining  after  the  negotiations 
itemplated  in  the  provisions  of  the  charter 
:ich  related  to  the  reduction  of  tariffs  and  to  the 
mination  of  preferences.  The  committee 
reed  that  "the  awarding  of  governmental  con- 
cts  for  public  works"  and  "purchase  of  sup- 
es  for  governmental  use"  should  not  be 
•luded  within  the  scope  of  the  most-favored- 
tion  clause,  as  proposed  by  the  United  States, 
was  felt  that  the  former  was  more  closely  re- 
ed to  the  treatment  of  foreign  nationals  and  cor- 
rations  than  to  the  treatment  of  trade  in  goods 
d  should,  therefore,  be  the  subject  of  future 
xeements  developed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
0.  The  latter  subject  is  covered  by  article  31 
the  revised  state-trading  provisions  of  the 
irter. 


neral  Commercial  Provisions 

A.  technical  subcommittee  discussed  the  general 
)ject-matter  covered  in  articles  of  the  Suggested 
arter  regarding  national  treatment  on  inter- 

n  taxation  and  regulation;  freedom  of  transit; 

iti-dumping  and  countervailing  duties;   tariff 

filiation;  customs  formalities;  marks  of  origin; 

:blication  and  administration  of  trade  regula- 
rs; advance  notice  of  restrictive  regulations; 
ormation,  statistics,   and  trade  terminology; 


boycotts;  and  general  exceptions  to  the  General 
Commercial  Policy  chapter. 

A  substantial  degree  of  agreement  was  reached 
on  questions  of  the  principles  underlying  these 
provisions.  Because  of  national  variations  in 
the  practice  of  detailed  administration,  however, 
numerous  differences  of  opinion  existed,  and  a 
number  of  reservations  were  made.  No  efforts 
were  made  to  reach  agreement  on  specific  texts 
of  draft  articles.  The  report  of  the  subcommittee, 
summarizing  the  views  of  the  various  delegations, 
was  adopted  as  a  working  document  and  referred 
to  the  Interim  Drafting  Committee,  which  is  meet- 
ing in  New  York. 

Reduction  of  Tariffs  and  Elimination  of  Preferences 

The  committee  was  in  general  agreement  with 
the  basic  principles  that  members  of  the  ITO 
should  enter  into  reciprocal  and  mutually  advan- 
tageous negotiations  directed  to  the  substantial 
reduction  of  import  and  export  duties  and  to  the 
elimination  of  import  tariff  preferences;  that  such 
negotiations  should  proceed  in  accordance  with 
certain  rules;  and  that  members  which  unjustifi- 
ably failed  to  fulfil  their  obligations  regarding 
tariffs  and  preferences  should  not  be  entitled  to 
receive  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  fulfilment 
of  those  obligations  by  other  members. 

The  committee  agreed  that  the  tariff  and  pre- 
ference negotiations  should  be  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  rules,  the  first  two 
of  which  had  been  included  in  the  United  States 
Suggested  Charter: 

(a)  Prior  international  commitments  shall  not 
be  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way  of  negotiations 
with  respect  to  tariff  preferences,  it  being  under- 
stood that  action  resulting  from  such  negotiations 
shall  not  require  the  modification  of  existing  inter- 
national obligations,  except  by  agreement  between 
the  contracting  parties,  or,  failing  that,  by  termi- 
nation of  such  obligations  in  accordance  with  their 
terms. 

(b)  All  negotiated  reductions  in  most-favored- 
nation  import  tariffs  shall  operate  automatically 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  margins  of  preference. 

(<?)  The  binding  or  consolidation  of  low  tariffs 
or  of  tariff-free  treatment  shall  in  principle  be 
recognized  as  a  concession  equivalent  in  value  to 
the  substantial  reduction  of  high  tariffs  or  the 
elimination  of  tariff  preferences. 
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Quantitative  Restrictions  and  Exchange  Control 

General  Elimination  of  Quantitative  Restrictions 

There  was  wide  agreement  with  the  United 
States  proposal  for  a  general  rule  against  the  use 
of  import  and  export  restrictions  and  prohibitions, 
the  rule  being  subject  to  exceptions  for  the  use  of 
restrictions  in  specified  circumstances  and  under 
specified  conditions. 

The  committee  agreed  that,  in  addition  to  the 
temporary  exceptions  proposed  by  the  United 
States,  exceptions  should  be  made  covering  the 
cases  of  restrictions  which  are  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  wartime  price  control  by  a  country 
undergoing  shortages  subsequent  to  the  war  and 
to  the  orderly  liquidation  of  uneconomic  war  in- 
dustries. All  these  temporary  measures  should  be 
removed  by  the  middle  of  1949,  but  the  ITO  might 
extend  this  period  for  particular  products. 

The  United  States  suggested  that  exceptions 
should  be  made  permitting  restrictions  on  imports 
of  agricultural  products  if  such  restrictions  are 
necessary  to  the  enforcement  of  governmental 
measures  which  (a)  restrict  the  quantities  of  the 
like  domestic  product  permitted  to  be  marketed 
or  produced,  or  (b)  operate  to  remove  a  tempo- 
rary surplus  of  a  like  domestic  product  by  making 
it  available  to  certain  groups  of  domestic  consum- 
ers free  of  charge  or  at  lower  than  current  market 
prices.  The  committee  agreed  that  the  charter 
should  contain  such  an  exception  and  that  it  should 
be  broadened  to  cover  fishery  as  well  as  agricul- 
tural products. 

Restrictions  To  Safeguard  the  Balance  of  Pay- 
ments 

The  most  important  exception  to  the  general 
prohibition  against  quantitative  restrictions  re- 
lates to  the  problem  of  countries  in  balance-of -pay- 
ments difficulties.  The  draft  provisions  prepared 
by  the  committee  maintain  the  essence  of  the 
American  position  that  countries  with  serious 
balance-of -payments  difficulties  should  be  permit- 
ted to  use  quantitative  restrictions,  subject  to 
closely  defined  rules  and  adequate  checks. 

Under  the  draft  provisions  formulated  by  the 
committee  the  test  for  determining  whether  a 
member  may  use  restrictions  for  balance-of-pay- 
ments  purposes  is  the  member's  need :  "(i)  to  stop 
or  to  forestall  the  imminent  threat  of  a  serious  de- 
cline in  the  level  of  monetary  reserves;  or  (ii)  in 
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the  case  of  a  Member  with  very  low  monetary  r«j 
serves  to  achieve  a  reasonable  rate  of  increase  in  it 
reserves. 

A  member  using  restrictions  because  of  balanci 
of-payments  difficulties  may  select  imports  fc 
restriction  on  the  grounds  of  essentiality  to  domes 
tic  programs  (e.  g.,  post-war  rehabilitation  c 
development  programs),  but  it  cannot  excluc 
imports  of  any  class  of  goods  completely,  and 
must  avoid  all  unnecessary  damage  to  the  con: 
mercial  interests  of  other  members. 

The  draft  provisions  include  safeguards  again 
unjustified  use  of  restrictions  for  balance-o' 
payments  purposes  and  against  unnecessary  ii 
jury  to  the  trade  of  other  members  in  the  admii 
istration  of  such  restrictions. 

The  Organization/  is  required  within  two  yea 
of  its  institution  to  call  into  question  all  quantit 
tive  restrictions  then  in  use.  Finally,  whenev 
the  employment  of  quantitative  controls,  undi 
the  foregoing  provisions,  is  so  persistent  and  wid: 
spread  as  to  indicate  the  existence  of  general  di 
equilibrium,  the  Organization  is  directed,  in  cc 
laboration  with  the  International  Monetary  Fun 
to  "initiate  discussions  to  consider  whether  oth 
measures  might  not  be  taken,  either  by  tho 
countries  whose  balances  of  payments  are  und 
pressure  or  by  those  countries  whose  balances  I 
payments  are  tending  to  be  exceptionally  favc 
able,  or  by  any  appropriate  intergovernment 
agency  or  organization  to  remove  the  underlyii 
causes  of  the  disequilibrium." 

Administration  of  Quantitative  Restrictions 

One  of  the  provisions  agreed  to  by  the  cor 
mittee  is  a  general  rule  for  non- discriminate: 
administration  of  such  restrictions  as  are  pe 
mitted   under   the    exceptions    described    abo^ 

The  methods  of  applying  that  rule,  in  the  ord 
of  their  desirability,  are  listed  as  (1)  avoidance 
allocation  among  sources  of  supply  (a)  by  a 
nouncing  global  quotas  or  (b)  by  issuing  licens 
unrestricted  as  to  source;  or  (2)  announcement 
allocations  established  on  the  basis  of  commerci 
principles  (a)  through  agreement  among  expoi 
ing  countries  or,  if  this  is  not  practicable,  (b)  1 
reference  to  the  share  supplied  in  a  previo 
representative  period,  subject  to  consultation 
the  request  of  the  Organization  or  any  of  i 
members. 

It  was  agreed,  however,  that  in  some  cases  t 
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e  of  non-discrimination  cannot  or  should  not  be 
idly  applied.  Accordingly,  the  provisions 
■Emulated  at  London  permit,  for  certain  speci- 
J  purposes,  departures  from  the  rule  of  non- 
crimination.  Safeguards  against  unjustified 
mrtures  from  the  rule  of  non-discrimination  are 
>vided. 

change  Control 

Since  quantitative  restrictions  and  exchange 
ltrols  may  be  employed  alternatively  to  affect 
>  flow  of  trade,  it  is  important  that  the  rules 
eerning  these  two  devices  should  be  laid  down 
d  administered  with  such  consistency  that  it 
11  be  impossible,  by  resorting  to  one  of  these 
dees,  to  escape  from  the  rules  that  govern  the 
ler.  Accordingly,  the  London  draft  provides 
it  members  "will  not  seek  by  exchange  action 
frustrate  the  purposes  of  this  Charter,  and  that 
3y  will  not  seek  by  trade  action  to  frustrate  the 
rposes  of  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  In- 
•national  Monetary  Fund."  The  committee, 
)reover,  took  the  view  that  every  member  of  the 
'0  should  be  a  member  of  the  Fund  or,  failing 
is,  that  a  non-member  of  the  Fund  should  be 
mired  to  enter  into  a  special  exchange  agree- 
jnt  with  the  ITO  and  that  this  agreement  should 

established  and  administered  in  collaboration 
th  the  Fund. 

The  present  draft  on  quantitative  restrictions 
id  exchange  control  is  a  complete  revision  of  the 
nerican  text.  It  preserves  the  general  approach 
d  the  essential  principles  of  the  original  pro- 
•sals  and  in  many  ways  strengthens  them.  It 
iminates  the  transition  period  provided  in  the 
rlier  version  and,  immediately  upon  the  estab- 
hment  of  the  Organization,  brings  the  balance- 
!-payments  test  into  play.  In  the  exceptions 
emitted  to  the  rule  of  non-discrimination  it 
fords  greater  flexibility.     But,  at  the  same  time, 

provides  more  adequate  safeguards  and  more 
fective  supervision  through  the  collaboration  of 
ie  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  ITO. 

ibsidies 

The  subsidy  provisions  agreed  to  by  the  com- 
ittee  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  included  in 
ie  United  States  Suggested  Charter.  Direct  or 
lomestic"  subsidies  would  not  be  seriously  limited, 
at  export  subsidies,  which  are  more  likely  to 
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distort  trade,  would  be  generally  eliminated. 
Modification  of  subsidies  will  be  gradual  in  cases 
where  such  modification  requires  substantial  eco- 
nomic and  social  adjustment  in  the  affected  mem- 
ber countries. 

State  Trading 

On  non-discriminatory  administration  of  state- 
trading  enterprises,  the  committee  agreed  with 
the  main  lines  of  the  provisions  of  the  United 
States  Suggested  Charter.  The  rule  of  non-dis- 
crimination, as  applied  to  a  state-trading  enter- 
prise, means  that  in  its  purchases  or  sales  such  an 
enterprise  will  be  influenced  solely  by  commercial 
considerations  such  as  price,  quality,  marketabil- 
ity, and  transportation. 

The  requirement  in  the  United  States  Suggested 
Charter  that  members  furnish  specific  and  detailed 
information  relative  to  the  operation  of  their 
state-trading  enterprises  was  modified  by  the  com- 
mittee, since  it  was  felt  that  information  required 
with  respect  to  state  enterprises  should  not  be 
greater  than  that  required  with  respect  to  a  private 
enterprise  under  similar  conditions. 

The  type  of  provision  which  should  be  included 
to  cover  governmental  purchases  of  commodities 
not  for  resale  was  discussed  at  length.  It  was 
agreed  that  in  making  such  purchases  member  gov- 
ernments should  accord  "fair  and  equitable  treat- 
ment" to  the  commerce  of  other  members. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  United  States  Sug- 
gested Charter,  members  having  state  monopolies 
for  the  importation  or  exportation  of  individual 
products  would  be  required  to  negotiate  with  other 
members  for  the  reduction  of  the  price  margins 
used  by  such  monopolies  to  protect  their  domestic 
producers.  This  principle  was  accepted  by  the 
committee.  In  redrafting  the  provisions  certain 
minor  changes  were  made  to  provide  a  more  ac- 
curate basis  for  determination  of  negotiable 
margins. 

It  was  agreed,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  United 
States,  to  postpone  detailed  consideration  of  sug- 
gested provisions  relating  to  the  expansion  of  trade 
by  countries  having  complete  monopolies  of  for- 
eign trade. 

Emergency  Provisions — Consultation — Nullification 
and  Impairment 

If  imports  of  a  particular  product  into  a  member 
country  caused  or  threatened  to  cause  serious  in- 
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jury  to  domestic  producers,  the  provisions  of  the 
United  States  Suggested  Charter  would  have  re- 
quired a  member  (a)  to  give  written  notice  to  the 
Organization,  and  (b)  to  consult  with  the  Organi- 
zation and  with  members  whose  trade  would  be 
affected,  before  it  could  withdraw  or  modify  tariff 
concessions  and  other  obligations  under  the  trade- 
barrier  chapter  affecting  that  product. 

The  committee  agreed  that  the  rules  proposed 
by  the  United  States  should  apply  in  most  cases 
but  that  in  critical  and  exceptional  circumstances 
a  member  should  be  permitted  to  modify  or  with- 
draw concessions  provisionally  without  prior  con- 
sultation with  other  interested  members,  provided 
that  consultation  should  take  place  immediately 
thereafter. 

It  was  agreed  that  this  emergency  provision 
should  apply  to  concessions  with  respect  to  prefer- 
ences as  well  as  concessions  with  respect  to  tariffs 
and  other  obligations.  It  was  also  agreed  that,  as 
a  general  rule,  any  counter- action  against  a  mem- 
ber which  withdraws  or  modifies  a  concession 
should  not  be  disproportionate  to  the  original 
action. 

The  committee  was  in  agreement  with  the  United 
States  proposal  that  members  of  the  ITO  should 
stand  ready  to  consult  with  one  another  regarding 
any  matter  affecting  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Commercial  Policy  chapter  of  the 
charter. 

It  was  recognized  that  actions  by  a  member 
which  are  not  contrary  to  the  letter  of  the  charter 
might  injure  the  trade  of  another  member  or  nul- 
lify or  impair  objectives  of  the  charter.  The  com- 
mittee also  felt  that  situations  might  arise,  not 
attributable  to  the  actions  of  any  particular  mem- 
ber or  members,  which  would  nullify  or  impair 
objectives  of  the  charter  as  a  whole.  Accordingly, 
under  the  draft  provisions  agreed  to  by  the  com- 
mittee, a  member  is  permitted  to  request  the  Or- 
ganization to  set  aside  any  of  its  obligations  under 
the  Commercial  Policy  chapter,  and,  if  circum- 
stances of  this  kind  arise,  the  Organization  is  au- 
thorized to  set  aside  such  obligations.  These  pro- 
visions are  somewhat  broader  than  those  included 
in  the  Suggested  Charter,  which  would  have 
limited  the  ITO's  right  to  set  aside  obligations  to 
cases  where  another  member  had  taken  action 
nullifying  or  impairing  an  objective  of  the  Com- 
mercial Policy  chapter. 
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Territorial  Application  of  the   Commercial   Poll 
Provisions — Customs  Unions — Frontier  Traffic 

The  committee  agreed  with  the  United  Stat 
proposals  that  the  trade-barrier  provisions  of  t 
charter  should  apply  to  each  of  the  customs  t( 
ritories  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  memr. 
countries  and  that  an  appropriate  excepti 
should  be  made  for  advantages  accorded  to  f aci 
tate  frontier  traffic. 

The  United  States  Suggested  Charter  had  pi 
vided  that  the  General  Commercial  Policy  chapl 
should  not  prevent  "the  union  for  customs  pi 
poses  of  any  customs  territory  and  any  other  ci 
toms  territory".  The  committee  agreed  that  tl 
exception  should  extend  to  the  formation  of 
customs  union,  thus  permitting  measures  rep: 
senting  in  fact  a  transitional  stage  toward 
genuine  customs  union.  A  new  paragra 
recognizes  that  the  Organization  may,  in  exc( 
tional  circumstances,  approve  new  preferent 
arrangements  (e.  g.,  regional  preferences)  un( 
a  rule  requiring  a  two-thirds  majority  vote. 

Memorandum  on  Multilateral  Trade  Agreement 
Negotiations 

In  the  light  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Pi 
paratory  Committee  that  it  sponsor  tariff  a, 
preference  negotiations  among  its  members, 
April  1947,  a  memorandum  was  prepared  setti 
forth  procedures  and  rules  for  these  negotiatk 
and  for  fitting  the  results  of  the  negotiations  h 
the  framework  of  the  ITO. 

The  memorandum  recommends  that  the  neg 
tiations  should  be  conducted  on  a  selecti 
product-by-product  basis,  thus  permitting  f 
consideration  of  the  circumstances  surroundi 
each  product  on  which  a  concession  may  be  pi 
posed. 

The  three  general  rules  listed  in  the  section 
this  report  on  reduction  of  tariffs  and  eliminati 
of  preferences  should  be  followed  in  the  negot 
tions. 

It  is  suggested  that  each  Preparatory  Comm 
tee  member  concerned  should  advise  the  Seci 
tariat  of  the  United  Nations  of  the  date  it  propos 
to  use  as  the  base  date  for  negotiations  with  resp< 
to  preferences. 

The  memorandum  stresses  that  it  is  importa 
that  members  do  not  effect  any  new  tariff  measui 
which  would  increase  the  protective  incidence 
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eir  tariffs  prior  to  the  negotiations,  since  such 

tion  would  tend  to  prejudice  the  success  of  the 

gotiations. 

The  memorandum  expresses  the  agreement  of 

e  Preparatory  Committee  that  a  country  would 

expected  to  consider  the  granting  of  concessions 
ily  on  products  of  which  another  member  of  the 
^paratory  Committee,  or  the  members  of  the 
mmittee  taken  as  a  whole,  supply  a  principal 
irt. 
The  memorandum  proposes  that  the  members 

the  Preparatory  Committee  should  enter  into 
i  agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade,  which  will  con- 
in  the  tariff  schedules  as  well  as  certain  general 
ovisions  drawn  from  the  charter,  including  those 
nsidered  essential  to  safeguard  the  value  of 
e  tariff  concessions  ( for  example,  the  provisions 
lating  to  quantitative  restrictions) .  This  agree- 
lent  will  be  signed  and  made  public  at  the  close 
i  the  tariff  negotiations  and  brought  into  force 

soon  thereafter  as  possible.  The  tariff  conces- 
ans  granted  in  the  agreement  will  be  granted  to 


countries  not  members  of  the  Preparatory  Com- 
mittee on  a  provisional  basis. 

Since  the  existence  of  an  international  body  will 
be  necessary  for  the  successful  operation  of  certain 
provisions  of  the  agreement,  it  is  proposed  that  the 
countries  adhering  to  the  agreement  should  create 
a  provisional  agency  to  function  until  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  ITO. 

The  signatories  of  the  agreement  will  be  the 
original  members  of  the  Interim  Tariff  Commit- 
tee, provided  for  in  the  charter,  to  be  set  up  within 
the  International  Trade  Organization  after  the 
international  conference  has  met  and  the  Organi- 
zation has  been  established.  The  Interim  Tariff 
Committee  is  to  have  the  functions  of  determining 
whether  (with  respect  to  any  negotiations  sub- 
sequent to  those  culminating  in  the  agreement 
described  above)  any  member  of  the  Organization 
has  lived  up  to  its  obligations  regarding  tariff 
negotiations  and  of  authorizing  members  to  with- 
hold tariff  benefits  from  members  who  do  not  live 
up  to  their  obligations. 


Restrictive  Business^Practices 1 

An  Article 


Itroduction 

At  the  opening  meeting  of  Committee  III,  the 
i  okesman  for  the  United  States  advanced  the 
:llowing  reasons  for  the  inclusion  of  chapter  V 
u  restrictive  business  practices  of  the  United 
i  ates  Suggested  Charter  in  the  proposed  charter. 
First,  it  was  pointed  out  that  restrictive  business 
•actices  are  detrimental  to  the  expansion  of  trade 
nd  other  objectives  of  the  Organization.    They 
ind  to  establish  prices  higher  than  those  that 
ould  prevail  under  conditions  of  competition  and 
ius  result  in  a  lower  total  volume  of  produc- 
pn,   less    consumption,    and    less    employment, 
oreover,  monopolistic   practices   and   arrange- 
ents  frequently  hinder  the  adaptability  of  busi- 
es enterprises  to  new  situations  and  result  in 
wer  efficiency  of  production  and  fewer  opportuni- 
3S  for  new  investment.    Such  practices  may  also 
suit  in  an  artificially  high  level  of  profits,  con- 
•  quently  diminishing  shares  of  national-income 
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flow  to  workers  and  producers  of  raw  materials. 
Finally,  restrictive  arrangements  are  capable  of 
impeding  the  industrialization  of  undeveloped 
areas  by  increasing  the  price  of  equipment  and 
preventing  the  development  of  new  competitive 
industries  through  such  practices  as  dumping, 
boycotting,  or  interposing  obstacles  to  accessibility 
to  technology  and  patent  rights. 

Secondly,  it  was  emphasized  that  chapter  V  is 
an  essential  complement  to  other  chapters  in  the 
charter,  particularly  those  relating  to  commercial 
policy  and  intergovernmental  commodity  agree- 
ments. Consequently,  if  chapter  V  were  not 
included  or  if  its  provisions  were  too  loosely 
drawn,  the  obligations  of  members  under  these 
other  chapters  would  be  impaired  by  business  ar- 
rangements for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  various 
restrictive  practices.  For  example,  the  reduction 
of  governmental  barriers  to  international  trade 

1 A  report  on  the  work  of  Committee  III,  Restrictive 
Business  Practices. 
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and  the  elimination  of  governmentally  imposed 
quotas  would  be  rendered  much  less  effective,  and 
perhaps  useless,  if  commercial  enterprises  in  the 
member  countries  were  at  liberty  to  interpose  re- 
strictions on  trade.    Likewise,  the  obligations  of 
member  governments  to  enter  into  intergovern- 
mental  commodity   agreements   only   under   the 
principles  and  procedures  of  chapter  VI  might  be 
seriously  impaired  in  the  absence  of  international 
agreement  to  prevent  restrictive  business  practices. 
It  became  evident  from  the  initial  statements  of 
other  delegations  that  there  existed  certain  dif- 
ferences of  view  both  as  to  general  approach  and 
as  to  matters  of  detail.     Such  differences  were 
attributable  to  the  wide  disparities  among  the 
participating  countries  with  respect  to  legal  in- 
stitutions,   systems    of    economic    organization, 
stages  of  industrial  development,  and  structure 
of  external  trade.    The  United  States  approach  as 
developed  in  chapter  V  of  the  Suggested  Charter 
called    for    an    international    project    requiring 
national  action  on  the  part  of  members  to  support 
a  policy  which  most  governments,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  had  not 
previously  followed.     Some  countries,  although 
having  anti-monopoly  legislation  or  constitutional 
provisions  to  this  effect,  had  not  actively  pursued 
their  administration ;  others,  as  in  the  case  of  most 
European  industrial  countries,  had  previously 
followed  a  policy  of  permitting  and  in  some  cases 
facilitating  participation  in  international  business 
arrangements  of  a  restrictive  character.    Never- 
theless, despite  these  dissimilarities  of  historical 
background  and  despite  important  differences  in 
the  structure  of  industry  and  trade  in  their  respec- 
tive countries,  all  delegates  were  agreed  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  problem  facing  Committee  III, 
and  all  expressed  a  resolute  willingness  to  clarify 
and  discuss  the  issues  in  the  hope  of  arriving  at  a 
generally  agreed  solution.    There  was  unanimous 
support  for  the  adoption  of  the  headings  of  the 
proposed  United  States  draft  charter  as  the  basis 
for  the  discussions  of  this  group. 

The  chapter  on  restrictive  business  practices 
(chapter  VI)  as  finally  recommended  by  Com- 
mittee III  and  agreed  upon  by  the  Preparatory 
Committee  incorporates  the  fundamental  features 
of  chapter  V  of  the  United  States  draft  charter, 
which  suggested  the  establishment  of  international 
machinery  to  facilitate  the  elimination  and  pre- 
vention of  restrictive  business  practices  in  in- 
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ternational  trade  that  become  the  subject  of  cor 
plaints  by  member  governments  or  their  nationa 
This  suggested  machinery  included  (1)  a  boc 
of  agreed  principles  of  action;  (2)  agreed  pr> 
cedures  for  carrying  out  these  principles;  and  (i 
an  International  Business  Practices  Commissi 
to  assist  in  matters  of  administration.  In  t 
course  of  discussions  within  Committee  III,  ho1 
ever,  it  became  clear  that  on  certain  matters  i 
detail  the  suggestions  advanced  in  the  Unit 
States  draft  charter  had  not  won  the  support 
all  nations  present  at  the  conference,  and,  a 
cordingly,  various  modifications  to  be  explained 
section  3  below  were  tentatively  agreed  to. 

General  Outline  of  Chapter  VI 

Chapter  VI  of  the  present  draft  charter  enu 
ciates  first  a  general  policy  toward  restrictive  bu 
ness  practices.  In  accordance  with  this  poli 
members  agree  to  take  appropriate  measures 
prevent  within  their  jurisdiction  business  pr* 
tices  which  restrain  competition,  limit  access 
markets,  or  foster  monopolistic  control,  wh< 
ever  such  practices  have  harmful  effects  on  a 
of  the  purposes  of  the  Organization.  Because 
their  significance  in  this  context,  the  expansion 
production  and  trade  and  the  maintenance  of  hi 
levels  of  real  income  are  mentioned  in  particul 
A  list  of  specific  practices  is  enumerated,  co 
prising  those  which  in  the  past  have  been  of  ma- 
significance  in  the  limitation  or  restriction 
trade,  and  it  is  provided  that  these  practic 
whether  engaged  in  or  made  effective  by  an  int 
national  "ring"  or  by  a  single  firm,  shall  be  subj- 
to  investigation  by  ITO  and  by  member  govei 
ments  in  accordance  with  prescribed  procedui 

The  procedural  machinery  operates  in  the  i 
lowing  manner: 

Upon  request  from  any  member  country,  Ij 
is  empowered  to  arrange  for  a  consultative  conf 
ence  with  any  other  member  or  members  witl 
view  to  the  elimination  of  any  particular  instai 
of  restrictive  practices  believed  to  be  detrimental 
the  objectives  of  the  Organization.  Alternative 
or  as  a  further  resort,  any  member  may  submi 
complaint  that  such  an  instance  exists,  whereuj 
ITO,  after  a  preliminary  screening  of  the  co 
plaint  to  insure  its  prima  facie  merits,  will  inve* 
gate  the  situation.  This  investigation  inch* 
the  collection  of  further  information  from  meml 
governments  and,  if  appropriate,  oral  hearings 
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ch  the  representatives  of  member  governments 
private  parties  under  their  jurisdiction  may 
heard.  ITO  will  then  make  a  finding  as  to 
>ther  the  practices  in  question  have  had,  or  are 
ut  to  have,  harmful  effects  on  the  objectives  of 
Organization.  If  such  effects  are  found,  ITO 
11  notify  all  member  governments,  call  upon 
m  to  take  appropriate  measures  to  prevent  the 
tinuance  or  recurrence  of  the  practices,  and  at 
discretion  suggest  appropriate  remedial  meas- 
s.  ITO  shall  also  make  public  a  complete  rec- 
of  the  case  and  shall  request  members  from 
e  to  time  to  give  information  as  to  their  respec- 
)  actions  in  the  particular  case. 

t  is  understood  throughout  the  present  chapter 
t,  although  members  agree  to  adopt  legislation 
other  measures  appropriate  to  the  observance 
their  obligations,  no  member  is  bound  to  any 
en  formula ;  and  each  is  expected  to  take  action 
iccordance  with  its  particular  system  of  law  and 
nomic  organization.  Moreover,  no  govern- 
nt  is  bound  by  the  terms  of  chapter  VI  to  accept 
advance  the  findings  or  recommendations  of 
0 ;  however,  each  member  agrees  to  give  fullest 
isideration  to  such  findings  or  recommendations 
the  light  of  its  general  obligations  under  the 
irter.  It  is  specifically  provided  that  no  mem- 
•  shall  be  precluded  from  enforcing  its  national 
?s  directed  to  the  prevention  of  monopoly  or 
traint  of  trade,  regardless  of  any  act  or  failure 
act  on  the  part  of  the  Organization. 
Finally,  in  order  to  carry  out  this  plan  a  Com- 
ssion  on  Business  Practices  is  established  under 
0  to  assist  and  advise  the  Executive  Board. 

diflcations  in  Chapter  VI 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  certain  matters  the 
reed  draft  of  chapter  VI  differs  from  the  corre- 
Miding  chapter  V  suggested  by  the  United 
ates.  The  following  comments  point  out  the 
ijor  differences  and  explain  briefly  the  basis  of 
e  changes  that  have  been  made. 

(1)  The  United  States  draft  suggested  (article 
,  paragraph  1)  that  members  agree  to  take  ap- 
opriate  measures  to  prevent  business  practices 
long  commercial  enterprises  which  restrain  com- 
tition,  restrict  access  to  markets  or  foster 
Miopolistic  control  in  international  trade,  and 
lich  thus  have  the  effect  of  frustrating  the  pur- 
ees   of    the    Organization.    Although    some 
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countries  found  this  formulation  acceptable, 
others  took  the  view  that  it  was  possible  that 
certain  restrictive  elements  might  be  present  in 
an  arrangement  among  commercial  enterprises 
without  being  unreasonable  and  detrimental,  per 
se,  to  the  expansion  of  international  trade  and 
other  objectives  of  the  Organization.  All  dele- 
gates agreed  nevertheless  that  business  practices 
should  be  prevented  whenever  they  were  found  to 
have  harmful  effects,  and  the  present  text  incor- 
porates this  wording  in  article  39,  paragraph  1. 

(2)  It  was  the  consensus  of  members  of  Com- 
mittee III  that  article  34  of  the  United  States 
draft  was  not  sufficiently  explicit  in  its  statement 
of  the  devices  or  arrangements  which  would  be 
subject  to  action  by  members  and  the  Organization 
in  the  event  that  they  resulted  in  restrictive  busi- 
ness practices  which  might  become  the  subject  of 
complaint  by  other  member  countries  or  their 
nationals,  Paragraph  2a  of  article  39  was  accord- 
ingly inserted  to  make  it  clear  that  various  com- 
binations of  firms  as  well  as  the  single  enterprise 
were  included  within  the  scope  of  chapter  VI,  with 
the  limitation  that  such  a  group  of  firms  or  single 
firm  must  possess  effective  control  of  international 
trade  in  one  or  more  products.  Clearly,  in  the 
absence  of  effective  control,  the  parties  in  question 
would  not  have  the  power  to  influence  market 
conditions  with  respect  to  such  matters  as  prices, 
quotas,  territories,  etc.,  and  it  was  believed  essen- 
tial to  include  this  provision  in  order  to  avoid 
numerous  and  unwarranted  complaints  that  might 
interfere  with  the  work  of  the  Organization. 

(3)  It  was  proposed  in  the  United  States  draft 
charter  (article  34,  paragraph  2)  that  an  enumer- 
ated list  of  specific  practices  should  be  presumed, 
unless  shown  to  the  contrary  in  any  particular 
case,  to  be  detrimental  to  the  objectives  of  the 
Organization  and,  therefore,  subject  to  remedial 
measures  by  each  member  government  concerned. 
This  formulation  did  not,  however,  meet  with 
general  agreement,  and  in  devising  an  acceptable 
draft  of  this  article  it  was  found  desirable  to 
eliminate  the  particular  feature  as  to  presumption 
of  guilt  on  the  part  of  parties  accused  of  partici- 
pating in  restrictive  business  practices  affecting 
international  trade.  It  was  felt  that  each  com- 
plaint must  stand  on  its  own  merits ;  that  it  would 
be  both  unfair  and  incompatible  with  recognized 
principles  of  civil  law  to  incorporate  any  a  priori 
condemnation;  that  on  occasion  ITO  might  be 
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placed  in  embarrassing  situations;  and  that  reli- 
ance must  be  placed  on  the  establishment  over  a 
period  of  time  of  a  body  of  standards  growing  out 
of  specific  findings  of  the  ITO. 

(4)  According  to  the  United  States  draft 
(article  34  and  article  35,  paragraph  5)  complaints 
could  be  received  and  investigations  conducted  by 
ITO  only  when  it  was  deemed  that  business  prac- 
tices had  actually  had  harmful  effects.  Various 
members  of  the  Committee  suggested  that  investi- 
gation might  also  be  appropriate  in  certain  cases 
in  which  a  cartel  arrangement  had  been  only 
recently  formed  and  had  as  yet  no  history  of 
operation ;  that  appropriate  action  should  also  be 
allowed  when  such  an  arrangement  was  deemed 
likely  to  have  harmful  effects.  This  change  was 
generally  acceptable  to  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  is  incorporated  in  the  present  chapter 
VI. 

(5)  The  United  States  draft  (article  34,  para- 
graph 1)  stated  that  the  business  practices  of  gov- 
ernmental as  well  as  of  private  commercial  enter- 
prises would  fall  within  the  scope  of  chapter  V. 
Reservations  were  expressed  by  several  govern- 
ments, particularly  on  the  ground  that  the  activi- 
ties of  governmental  enterprises  were  covered  in 
chapter  IV,  section  F,  relating  in  general  to  state 
trading.  The  present  draft  of  chapter  VI  (article 
39,  paragraph  2)  reconciles  this  difference  of  view 
by  providing  that  the  practices  of  international 
combinations,  agreements,  or  other  arrangements 
among  private  commercial  enterprises,  public 
commercial  enterprises,  either  or  both,  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  VI.  How- 
ever, as  regards  the  activities  of  a  single  com- 
mercial enterprise  not  acting  in  concert  with  other 
firms,  the  terms  of  chapter  VI  apply  only  to  pri- 
vate entities.  It  was  considered  by  the  committee 
that  the  activities  of  the  individual  governmental 
enterprises  were  adequately  covered  by  section  F 
of  chapter  IV. 

(6)  The  United  States  draft  suggested  (article 
35,  paragraph  2)  that  complaints  could  be  made 
by  persons  or  business  entities,  or  organizations 
representing  them,  provided  only  that  if  the  mem- 
ber having  jurisdiction  had  established  procedures 
for  filing,  the  complainants  must  have  conformed 
to  such  procedures.    Certain  members,  however, 


were  of  the  opinion  that  only  member  gove 
ments,  not  persons  or  enterprises,  should  be  p 
mitted  to  launch  complaints  involving  other  nw 
ber  governments.  It  was  finally  agreed  that  th 
member  governments  having  jurisdiction  over  \ 
complainants  could  not  escape  responsibility  i 
such  complaints.  Accordingly,  it  was  the  cons 
sus  of  the  committee  that  if  complaints  were  fi; 
by  private  persons  or  bodies,  they  must  have  i 
approval  of  the  appropriate  member.  This  chai! 
is  incorporated  in  the  present  text  (article 
paragraph  5). 

(7)  The  United  States  draft  (article  37,  pa 
graph  5)  obligated  members  to  take  action  ai 
recommendation  by  the  Organization  to  termin 
and  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  particular  bush 
practice  which  the  Organization  has  found  to  h 
harmful  effects  on  its  objectives.  Certain  m< 
bers  of  Committee  III  were  of  the  view  that  t 
commitment  was  not  sufficiently  explicit  i 
might,  moreover,  impose  obligations  on  till 
which  would  not  be  commensurate  with  those ; 
posed  upon  other  governments  whose  actions  v 
subject  to  "due  process  of  law".  For  example, 
fore  even  a  prima  facie  case  could  be  made  out 
the  United  States  Government  against  an  Air 
ican  firm  allegedly  participating  in  restrictive  bj 
ness  practices,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  At] 
ney  General  to  submit  evidence  to  a  grand  j 
for  its  decision.  Neither  the  grand  jury  nor 
courts  could  be  bound  to  accept  the  findings 
ITO  as  to  the  effect  of  such  practices  upon  Ami 
can  commerce.  By  contrast,  certain  foreign  g 
ernments  had  direct  powers  of  intervention  in 
dustry  and  considered  that  the  phrase  take  act 
might  be  interpreted  as  binding  them  to  carry 
any  finding  or  recommendation  made  by  11 
This  point  had  to  be  clarified  and  the  possibility 
unequal  international  obligations  under  this  ch 
ter  dispelled.  Accordingly,  it  was  agreed  t 
each  government  shall  take  the  fullest  account 
the  Organization's  findings,  requests,  and  recc 
mendations,  in  the  light  of  its  obligations  urn 
article  39,  in  considering  the  action  which  it  sho^ 
take  in  accordance  with  its  own  laws  to  prev 
the  continuance  or  recurrence  of  any  practi 
which  the  Organization  finds  to  have  had  harm 
effects  on  its  objectives. 
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i-Commission  on  Freedom  of  Information  and  of  the  Press 


UNITED  STATES  PROPOSAL 


he  terms  of  reference  of  the  Sub-Commission 
Freedom  of  Information  and  of  the  Press 
lid  be  revised  along  the  following  lines : 

ns  of  Reference  of  Sub-Commission  on  Free- 
dom of  Information  and  of  the  Press 

ctions 

he  functions  of  the  Sub-Commission  on  Free- 
i  of  Information  and  of  the  Press  established 
the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  pursuant 
uthority  given  by  resolution  of  the  Economic 
Social  Council  of  21  June  1946  shall  be : 

To  examine  and  define  what  rights,  obliga- 
s,  and  practices  should  be  included  in  the  con- 
;  of  freedom  of  information  and  to  make  rec- 
aendations  to  the  Commission  on  Human 
hts  with  a  view  to  obtaining  effective  recog- 
on  by  the  United  Nations  members  and  other 
emments  of  such  rights,  obligations,  and  prac- 

s; 

.  To  initiate  studies  of  political,  economic, 
inical,  and  other  obstacles  to  the  free  flow  of 
>rmation  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
amission  on  Human  Rights  regarding  meas- 
l,  including  the  preparation  of  international 
mentions,  designed  to  eliminate  obstacles  to  and 
>romote  freedom  of  information ; 

To  submit  from  time  to  time  reports  to  the 
amission  on  Human  Rights  which  in  turn  may 
immend  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
publication  of  such  reports ; 

To  perform  any  other  services  which  may  be 


entrusted  to  it  by  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights. 

Composition 

1.  The  Sub-Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
eleven  persons  selected  by  the  Commission  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary-General  and  subject 
to  the  consent  of  the  governments  of  the  countries 
of  which  the  persons  are  nationals.  Not  more  than 
one  person  shall  be  selected  from  any  single 
country. 

2.  The  terms  of  office  of  the  members  shall  be 
three  years.  Members  shall  be  eligible  for  re- 
election. In  the  event  that  a  member  is  unable 
to  serve  for  the  full  three-year  term  a  person 
selected  by  the  Commission  subject  to  the  foregoing 
provisions  should  serve  in  his  place  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term. 

3.  The  members  of  the  Sub-Commission  should 
be  chosen  by  the  Human  Rights  Commission  at 
this  session.  The  choice  should  be  made  from 
among  a  list  of  individuals  submitted  by  such  Hu- 
man Rights  Commission  members  as  care  to  make 
nominations,  each  member  being  authorized  to 
nominate  eleven  names,  not  more  than  three  from 
each  country. 

Co-operation  with  the  United  Nations  and  Other 
Organizations 

1.  The  Sub-Commission  shall  cooperate  in  mat- 


1  United  Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council  document 
E/CN.4/7  of  Jan.  29,  1947. 
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ters  of  common  interest  with  the  appropriate  prin- 
cipal and  subsidiary  organs  of  the  United  Nations 
and  with  specialized  agencies. 

2.  The  Sub-Commission  shall  initiate  prepara- 
tions of  a  special  agreement  between  the  United 
Nations  and  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  regarding  the 


division  of  responsibilities  between  the  two  orgai 
zations  in  promoting  freedom  of  information. 

3.  In  the  discharge  of  its  functions  the  Si 
Commission  shall  have  due  respect  for  the  fm 
tions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

4.  The  Sub-Commission  may  make  special  i 
rangements  for  consultation  with  other  int< 
governmental  organizations. 


Conference  on  Freedom  of  Information  and  the  Press 

UNITED  STATES  DRAFT  RESOLUTION 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  United  Nations  January  29] 

Whereas  the  Sub-Commission  on  Freedom  of 
Information  and  of  the  Press  is  directed  "to  per- 
form any  other  functions  which  may  be  entrusted 
to  it  by  the  Commission  on  Human  Eights,"  it  is 

Resolved,  that  the  Sub-Commission  on  Freedom 
of  Information  and  of  the  Press  is  requested  to 
formulate  recommendations  regarding  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Freedom  of  Information  conference 
to  be  convoked  pursuant  to  General  Assembly 
resolution  (A/229)1  (this  program  to  be  approved 


1  Calling  of  an  International  Conference  on  Freedom 
of  Information 

The  General  Assembly, 

Whereas 

Freedom  of  information  is  a  fundamental  human  right 
and  is  the  touchstone  of  all  the  freedoms  to  which  the 
United  Nations  is  consecrated; 

Freedom  of  information  implies  the  right  to  gather, 
transmit  and  publish  news  anywhere  and  everywhere 
without  fetters.  As  such  it  is  an  essential  factor  in  any 
serious  effort  to  promote  the  peace  and  progress  of  the 
world ; 

Freedom  of  information  requires  as  an  indispensable 
element  the  willingness  and  capacity  to  employ  its 
privileges  without  abuse.  It  requires  as  a  basic  discipline 
the  moral  obligation  to  seek  the  facts  without  prejudice 
and  to  spread  knowledge  without  malicious  intent ; 

Understanding  and  co-operation  among  nations  are 
impossible  without  an  alert  and  sound  world  opinion 
which,  in  turn,  is  wholly  dependent  upon  freedom  of  in- 
formation : 

Resolves  therefore,  in  the  spirit  of  paragraphs  3  and  4 
of  Article  1  of  the  Charter,  to  authorize  the  holding  of  a 


by  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights)   and 
assist   in   preparations   for   the   conference, 
eluding  the  preparation  of  draft  resolutions,  a 
ventions,  and  model  clauses  on  freedom  of  inf 
mation;  and 

That  the  Sub-Commission  on  Freedom  of  ] 
formation  and  of  the  Press  be  authorized  to 
tablish  direct  relations  in  the  planning  of  I 
conference  with  UNESCO  and  other  appropri 
specialized  agencies  and  private  organizations  a 
that  the  Secretary-General  invite  the  cooperafc 
of  these  bodies  in  connection  with  this  matter.   ; 


conference  of  all  Members  of  the  United  Nations  on  fi 
dom  of  information; 

Instructs  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  undert? 
pursuant  to  Article  60  and  Article  62,  paragraph  4,  of 
Charter,  the  convocation  of  such  a  conference  in  acc< 
ance  with  the  following  guiding  principles: 

(a)  The  purpose  of  the  Conference  shall  be  to  formul 
its  views  concerning  the  rights,  obligations  and  pract 
which  should  be  included  in  the  concept  of  the  freec 
of  information ; 

(&)  Delegations  to  the  Conference  shall  include  in  e 
instance  persons  actually  engaged  or  experienced  in  pr 
radio,  motion  pictures  and  other  media  for  the  dissent 
tion  of  information ; 

(c)  The  Conference  shall  be  held  before  the  end 
1947,  at  such  place  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Econo 
and  Social  Council,  in  order  to  enable  the  Council 
submit  a  report  on  the  deliberations  and  recommendati 
of  the  Conference  to  the  following  regular  session  of 
General  Assembly. 

Sixty-fifth  plenary  meeting, 
14  December  194 


[General  Assembly  Journal  no.   75:   Supp.  A-64. 
856-57.] 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


ndar  of  Meetings 1 


ssion  as  of  February  2,  1947 

lastern  Commission     .... 


;d  Nations: 

jurity  Council 

litary  Staff  Committee 

mmission  on  Atomic  Energy 

sRRA  -  Intergovernmental  Committee  on  Refugees  (IGCR):  Joint 
Planning  Committee 

lecommunications  Advisory  Committee 

onomic  and  Social  Council  (ECOSOC). 

Drafting  Committee  of  International  Trade  Organization,  Prepara- 
tory Committee. 

Economic  and  Employment  Commission 

Social  Commission 

3unian  Rights  Commission 

Statistical  Commission 


ian  External  Property  Negotiations: 

th  Portugal  (Safehaven) 

ith  Spain 


-Allied  Trade  Board  for  Japan 

-Allied  Reparation  Agency  (IARA) :  Meetings  on  Conflicting  Cus- 
odial  Claims. 


VO: 

terim  Council 

•  Transport  Committee:  Sixth  Session 
ronautical  Maps  and  Charts  Division  . 


icil  of  Foreign  Ministers:  Meeting  of  Deputies 

'erence  for  the  Establishment  of  a  Regional  Advisory  Commission  for 
, Non-Self-Governing  Territories  in  the  South  and  Southwest  Pacific. 

duled  for  February -April  1947 


rlustrial  Committee  on  Petroleum  Production  and  Refining 
1st  Session  of  the  Governing  Body 


Los  Angeles 
Geneva   .    . 


'repared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State. 


Washington    .... 

Feb. 26, 1946 

Lake  Success  .... 
Lake  Success  .... 
Lake  Success .... 
Washington    .... 

Lake  Success  .... 

Mar.  25,  1946 
Mar.  25,  1946 
June  14,  1946 
July  25,  1946- 
Jan.  8,  1947 
Nov.  10,  1946 

Lake  Success  .... 

Jan.  20-Feb.  28 

Lake  Success .... 
Lake  Success .... 

Jan.  20-Feb. 5 
Jan. 20-Feb. 4 
Jan. 27-Feb. 8 
Jan. 27-Feb. 8 

Sept.  3,  1946 
Nov.  12, 1946 

Washington    .... 

Oct.  24,  1946 

Nov.  6-Dec.  17,  1946 
Resumed  session 
Jan.  29 

Montreal 

Jan.  7 
Jan.  13 
Jan.  14 

Jan.  14-Feb.  24 

Canberra 

Jan.  28-Feb.  6 

Feb.  3-12 
Mar.  5-8 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 

ILO— Continued 

Committee  on  Social  Policy  in  Dependent  Territories 

Committee  of  Experts  on  the  Application  of  Conventions 

Preparatory  Meeting  of  Statistical  Experts 

Industrial  Committee  on  Coal  Mining 

PICAO: 
Divisional 

Accident  Investigation  Division 

Airworthiness  Division 

Airline  Operating  Practices  Division 

Regional 

South  Pacific  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting 

Conference  of  the  International  Union  for  Protection  of  Industrial  Prop- 
erty. 

United  Nations: 

Economic  and  Social  Council  (ECOSOC): 

Population  Commission 

Transport  and  Communications  Commission 

Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women 

Subcommission  on  Economic  Reconstruction  of  Devastated  Areas, 
Working  Group  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East. 

Non-Governmental  Organizations  Committee 

Standing  Committee  on  Negotiations  With  Specialized  Agencies  .    . 

Economic  and  Social  Councils,  Fourth  Session  of 

Meeting  of  Experts  on  Passport  and  Frontier  Formalities 

Trusteeship  Council 

Signing  of  Peace  Treaties  With  Italy,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  and 
Finland. 

International  Court  of  Justice 

International  Refugee  Organization:  Preparatory  Commission 

Emergency  Economic  Committee  for  Europe  (EECE) :  Subcommittee  on 
Emergency  Housing  Problems. 

International  Emergency  Children's  Fund:  Executive  Board  and  Special 
Committee  Meeting. 

Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 

World  Health  Organization  (WHO) :  Third  Session  of  Interim  Commis- 
sion. 

European   Central   Inland   Transport   Organization    (ECITO):  Seventh 
Session  of  the  Council. 

Interparliamentary  Union:  36th  Plenary  Session .    . 

International  Conference  on  Trade  and  Employment :  Second  Meeting  of 
Preparatory  Commission. 

International  Red  Cross  Committee 

Fifth  International  Hydrographic  Conference 

International  Meeting  of  Marine  Radio  Aids  to  Navigation 


London  . 
Geneva  . 
Montreal 
Geneva   . 

Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 

Melbourne 
Neuchatel 


Lake  Success .  .  .  . 

Lake  Success .  .  .  . 

Lake  Success .  .  .  . 

Lake  Success .  .  .  . 

Lake  Success .  .  .  . 
Lake  Success .  .  .  . 
Lake  Success .    .    .    . 

Geneva   

Lake  Success .    .    .    . 

Paris 

The  Hague     .    .    .    , 

Geneva   

The  Hague 

Lake  Success .    .    .    . 

Moscow 

Geneva   

Paris 

Cairo 

Geneva   

Geneva   

Monaco , 

New  York  and  New 
London 


Mar.  17-22 
Mar.  24-29 
March 
Apr.  23 


Feb.  4 
Feb. 18 
Feb.  25 


Feb.  4 
Feb.  5 


Feb.  6-19 
Feb.  6-19 
Feb.  10-23 
Feb. 14-21 

Feb. 25-27 
Feb.  28 
Feb.  28 
Mar.  17 
Mar.  26 

Feb. 10 


Feb. 10 

Feb.  11-22  (tenta 

Feb.  13-15 

Feb.'24 

Mar.  10 
Mar.  31 

March 

Apr.  7 
Apr.  8 

Apr.  14-26 
Apr.  22 
Apr.  28 
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3  Preparatory  Commission 

REPORT  ON  WORLD  FOOD  PROPOSALS 


he  FAO  Preparatory  Commission  on  World 
i  Proposals  was  created  in  response  to  a  reso- 
>n  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
"erence  held  September  2-13,  19-16,  in  Copen- 
m.  Its  assignment  was  to  work  out  specific 
mmendations  for  achieving  the  objectives  of 
long-range  plan  presented  to  the  Conference 
sir  John  On-,  FAO  Director  General.  These 
ictives,  unanimously  approved  by  the  Copen- 
en  conference,  were: 

%)  developing  and  organizing  production,  dis- 
ution,  and  utilization  of  basic  foods  to  provide 
;s  on  a  health  standard  for  the  people  of  all 
ritries ; 

6)  stabilizing  agricultural  prices  at  levels  fair 
jroducers  and  consumers  alike, 
'he  Preparatory  Commission  was  made  up  of 
?gations  from  17  governments,  plus  observers 
m  16  other  member  nations  of  FAO  and  rep- 
sntatives  of  4  intergovernmental  organizations, 
independent  chairman  was  Viscount  S.  M. 
ice,  formerly  Prime  Minister  of  Australia  and 
re  recently  that  country's  High  Commissioner 
London.  The  Commission  met  in  Washington, 
1  carried  on  its  work  from  October  28,  1946  to 
roary  24,  1947. 

rhe  U.S.  Government  was  represented  in  the 
tnmission  by  a  delegation  headed  by  Under 
;retary  of  Agriculture  Norris  E.  Dodd,  with 
visers  from  the  Departments  of  State,  Agricul- 
■e,  Commerce,  and  Labor, 
rhe  Commission's  report  in  seven  chapters  was 
Wished  on  January  24  and  transmitted  to  the 
rector  General  of  FAO.  In  accordance  with 
)  resolution  of  the  FAO  conference  at  Copen- 
gen,  he  will  transmit  the  report  to  member  gov- 
rnients  of  FAO,  the  Executive  Committee  of 
\X),  and  international  organizations,  and  it  will 
considered  by  the  next  session  of  the  FAO  con- 
•ence.  Following  is  the  official  summary  of  the 
Dort. 


Summary  of  the  Report » 

1.  The  reference  of  the  Copenhagen  conference 
to  this  Commission  was  to  examine  how  "to  de- 
velop and  organize  production,  distribution  and 
utilisation  of  basic  foods  to  provide  diets  on  a 
health  standard  for  the  people  of  all  countries,  and 
to  stabilize  agricultural  prices  at  levels  fair  to 
producers  and  consumers  alike." 

2.  The  first  fact  that  emerged  in  our  examina- 
tion of  the  task  we  had  been  given  was  that  it 
would  be  impossible  materially  to  increase  pro- 
duction and  consumption  or  effectively  to  stabilize 
prices  save  in  a  setting  of  an  expanding  world 
economy. 

3.  Following  World  War  I,  after  the  devastated 
areas  were  restored  and  the  world  was  restocked 
and  re-equipped,  it  was  found  that  the  world 
could  not  absorb  the  increased  production  which 
the  war  had  stimulated.  The  result  was  the  eco- 
nomic and  financial  crisis,  and  the  human  tragedies 
of  the  nineteen-thirties. 

4.  Today,  in  many  respects,  we  are  in  a  similar 
position  to  that  after  World  War  I.  Production 
capacity  has  been  expanded  in  many  countries  out- 
side the  combat  areas.  The  war-devastated  areas 
are  being  repaired.  The  world  is  being  restocked 
and  re-equipped.  What  are  we  going  to  do  when 
these  tasks  are  accomplished  ?  If  nothing  is  done 
to  absorb  the  infinitely  greater  production  which 
our  efforts  in  World  War  II  have  stimulated,  we 
may  find  ourselves  heading  for  a  greater  disaster 
than  in  1929.  The  result  may  be  millions  out  of 
work,  an  unparalleled  business  recession,  and  so- 
cial and  economic  unrest,  with  renewed  pressures 
for  restriction  of  production. 

5.  The  Commission  is  convinced  that  any  pro- 
posals for  food  and  agriculture  must  be  worked 
out  against  a  background  of  the  many-sided  rem- 


1  FAO  Preparatory  Commission  doc.  280,  I-II/34,  Jan. 
24,  1947. 
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edies  to  these  problems,  and  we  attach  great  im- 
portance to  work  of  governments  and  of  United 
Nations  agencies  in  this  field.  Without  both  high 
production  and  stable  employment  in  the  advanced 
countries  and  greater  agricultural  and  industrial 
development  in  the  less  advanced  countries,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  secure  better  standards  of  living 
and  greater  social  security  throughout  the  world. 
Only  by  increasing  production  and  consumption, 
and  expanding  world  trade  can  our  objectives  be 
reached. 

6.  With  this  background,  the  Commission  has 
faced  its  task.  We  found  that  if  nutritional  stand- 
ards are  to  be  raised  in  accordance  with  the  Copen- 
hagen objectives,  the  development  and  moderniza- 
tion of  agriculture  in  the  malnourished  countries 
is  essential.  We  recommend  to  such  countries  the 
early  formulation  of  development  programs,  the 
establishment  of  any  needed  administrative  ma- 
chinery, and  the  seeking  out  of  advantageous  con- 
tacts in  other  countries.  We  recommend  to  FAO 
the  initiation  of  certain  agricultural  surveys ;  of 
clearing-house  activities  for  international  inter- 
changes of  personnel,  scientific  material,  and  in- 
formation; and  of  work  on  extension  programs 
(advisory  services)  and  on  rural  welfare. 

7.  An  expansion  of  agriculture  presupposes  an 
expansion  of  purchasing  power  to  absorb  the  out- 
put at  reasonable  prices.  Moreover,  the  applica- 
tion of  science  and  modern  techniques  to  agricul- 
ture means  a  smaller  labor  force  in  farming.  Both 
considerations  point  to  the  necessity  for  industrial 
development  in  under-developed  regions  and  to  the 
close  link  between  agriculture  and  the  whole  econ- 
omy. While  the  general  topic  of  industrialization 
is  outside  our  field,  we  do  suggest  from  the  agricul- 
tural viewpoint  the  desirability  of  a  decentralized 
development  of  industry  and  the  encouragement, 
in  suitable  areas,  of  village  industries  and  handi- 
crafts. Further,  we  note  with  approval  the  con- 
sideration which  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
is  giving  to  arranging  the  international  provision 
of  information  and  advice  on  general  economic 
development.  We  recommend  that  when  countries 
ask  for  advice  on  measures  of  general  develop- 
ment programs,  the  agricultural  aspects  be  fully 
considered. 

8.  Development  of  agriculture  and  industry, 
both  small  and  large  scale,  requires  finance.  There 
are  definite  principles  which  must  govern  the  fi- 
nancing of  development.    The  first  is  that  the  coun- 
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try  where  the  development  is  to  take  place  ml 
put  its  own  national  finances  on  a  firm  f  oundati 
The  second  is  that  a  substantial  part  of  the  fina:< 
required  must  be  provided  by  the  country  its* ; 
The  third  is  that  developmental  expenditures  m|j 
be  in  respect  to  well  thought  out  and  well  plani 
projects. 

9.  The  preparation  of  large-scale  projects 
require  time.  If,  while  smaller  projects  are  beij 
undertaken,  the  preparation  of  the  larger  projei 
is  immediately  and  resolutely  taken  in  hand,  tin 
demands  for  equipment  and  machinery  will  coi 
forward  just  about  the  time  that  productive  ca , 
city  is  being  released  by  the  completion  of  resto : 
ing  and  re-equipment.  International  credit  \| 
have  to  be  obtained  through  a  variety  of  chann 
but  it  is  the  International  Bank  for  Keconstr: 
tion  and  Development  which  will  handle  most 
the  development  projects,  requiring  internatioi 
financing.  The  Bank's  resources  have  not  yet  bo 
stretched,  but  it  will  be  disappointing  if  develn 
ment  does  not  gather  such  momentum  as  to  mi: 
the  presently  available  resources  quite  inadequ; 
We  recommend  that  FAO  consult  regularly  wl 
the  Bank  to  insure  that  the  most  effective  us<i 
being  made  of  their  several  facilities  and,  if  de\\ 
opment  is  being  held  up  by  lack  of  finance, 
report  to  governments  and  to  the  United  Natioi 

10.  The  best  laid  plans  for  the  development/ 
agriculture  can,  however,  be  defeated  by  instabii 
of  prices.  To  this  question,  which  is  the  second 
our  objectives,  we  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  u 
time.  Governments  have  increasingly  interver 
in  the  agricultural  economy  by  guarantee 
prices,  subsidizing  consumers  and  exercising  ot1 
controls  and  regulations.  Although  this  int 
vention  has  somewhat  diminished  since  the  terii 
nation  of  the  war,  it  is  likely  to  continue.  1 
Commission,  therefore,  has  reached  the  conclus 
that  only  by  consultation  and  cooperation  betwr 
governments  can  reasonable  stability  of  agricl 
tural  prices  be  achieved.  We  believe  that  for  im 
commodities  the  most  satisfactory  method  wo 
be  intergovernmental  commodity  arrangeme 
and  agreements. 

11.  Within  international  commodity  agi! 
ments,  price  stability  can  be  sought  either 
negotiating  a  price  or  price  range  and  implemel 
ing  it  by  various  devices  such  as  managed  sto: 
or  quotas;  or,  in  the  absence  of  a  price  agreeme 
by  using  these  devices  to  exert  a  general  influe: 
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prices.  Along  with  nations'  own  working 
cs,  we  recommend  that  international  com- 
ity arrangements  provide  in  appropriate 
s  for  the  creation  of  a  famine  reserve  of 
I  foods  held  nationally  for  use  internationally. 

recommend  further  the  accumulation  of 
ted  price  stabilisation  reserves,  sometimes 
wn  as  buffer  stocks,-  for  commodities  subject 
iasonal  and  cyclical  fluctuations  but  not  likely 
e  in  a  condition  of  endemic  surplus.  Having 
ixd  to  the  financial  obligations  involved,  we 

that  under  present  conditions  such  stocks 
ild  be  held  nationally  but  administered  under 
rnationally  agreed  rules,  including  provision 
flexibility  in  face  of  balance  of  payments 
culties.  We  regard  quotas,  while  essential  to 
rnational  regulation  for  certain  products,  as 
|ect  to  the  danger  of  impeding  desirable  pro- 
tion  shifts,  unless  accompanied  by  adequate 
guards.  Similarly,  long-term  contracts  while 
riding  valuable  assurances  to  the  parties  con- 
led,  may  be  discriminatory  in  their  operation 
2ss  brought  within  the  multilateral-agreement 
nework.  All  international  arrangements  em- 
ping  these  devices  should  provide  for  periodic 
iew  of  production  policies  and  price  levels. 
I.  We  are  convinced  that  the  basis  of  all  in- 
jovernmental  arrangements  should  be  an  ex- 
sion  of  consumption  and  not  restriction  of 
duction.  To  this  end,  we  have  suggested  that 
jre,  after  the  present  scarcity  is  ended,  sur- 
ses  ensue  or  exporting  countries  undertake  to 
intain  production  in  excess  of  what  could  be 
1  at  reasonable  prices  in  the  regular  markets, 
h  excess  production  should  be  made  available 
special  prices  for  approved  nutritional  pro- 
ms. This  system  could  be  useful  for  bread 
ins,  rice,  and  in  certain  circumstances  for  citrus 
it  concentrates,  dried  fruit  and  vegetables,  some 
sstock  products,  and  fish.  The  proposed 
angement  would  improve  the  nutritional  stand- 
l  of  recipient  countries  during  their  period  of 
relopment  and  might  avoid  the  necessity  on  the 
"t  of  exporting  countries  of  curtailing  produc- 
n  or  diverting  surplus  food  products  to  non- 
id  uses.  No  part  of  the  cost  of  special  price 
es  should  be  transferred  to  the  price  of  com- 
rcial  exports. 

13.  We  recommend  that  requests  for  special 
ice  sales  and  offers  of  excess  production  be  re- 
swed  by  FAO  and  the  findings  laid  before  the 
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World  Food  Council  (see  below),  which  would 
make  recommendations  to  the  Commodity  Council 
concerned.  The  member  of  the  Commodity  Coun- 
cil would  then  agree  on  the  form  of  the  particular 
program,  leaving  details  to  the  countries  involved 
in  the  arrangement.  We  emphasize  that  such  a 
far-reaching  proposal  would  need  to  be  developed 
gradually.  Also  we  recognize  that  each  group  of 
countries — exporters,  special  recipients,  and  com- 
mercial importers — must  have  their  various  in- 
terests fully  safeguarded  if  their  cooperation  is  to 
be  secured. 

14.  From  our  examination  of  a  number  of 
different  commodities,  it  is  clear  that  their  cir- 
cumstances differ  widely  and  that  differing  types 
of  action  will  be  needed.  Our  recommendations 
for  specific  commodities  range  from  review  and 
periodic  consultation  up  to  the  somewhat  elaborate 
set  of  provisions  which  we  have  suggested  for  a 
commodity  agreement  for  wheat. 

15.  The  Commission  has  taken  note  of  the 
resolution  concerning  commodity  policy  coordi- 
nation agreed  at  the  London  Session  of  the 
Preparatory  Committee  for  an  International 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Employment,  and 
believes  that  the  United  Nations  should  create  a 
Temporary  Coordinating  Committee  of  three  per- 
sons, including  one  from  FAO,  to  keep  itself 
informed  of  consultation  or  action  in  respect  of 
intergovernmental  arrangements  for  agricultural 
and  non-agricultural  commodities. 

16.  If  our  two  objectives  are  to  be  achieved,  it 
is  essential  that  there  should  be  coordination  of 
national  programs  and  of  international  commod- 
ity programs,  so  that  there  shall  be  balance  not 
only  between  production  and  nutrition,  but  also 
between  commodity  and  commodity.  To  this  end 
we  have  recommended  that  the  FAO  Conference 
shall  conduct  an  Annual  Review  at  which  national 
production  and  nutritional  programs  would  be 
reviewed  and  the  activities  of  all  agricultural 
Commodity  Councils  and  study  groups  would  be 
examined.  This  annual  consultation  between 
governments  shoidd  prove  of  real  service  to  mem- 
ber nations,  not  only  in  the  formation  of  their  own 
policies,  but  also  in  achieving  a  coherent  world 
picture  of  production  and  consumption. 

17.  There  remains,  however,  a  real  need  for 
consultation,  review,  and,  in  some  cases  for  action 
between  Annual  Reviews.  To  achieve  this,  we  are 
recommending  the  establishment  of  a  council  of 
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FAO,  to  be  known  as  the  World  Food  Council. 
The  Council  would  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
Annual  Review  between  Conferences.  Its  more 
detailed  powers  and  duties  are  set  out  in  Chapter 
VII.  It  would  be  composed  of  the  representatives 
of  eighteen  Member  nations  of  FAO,  elected  by 
the  Conference,  and  would  meet  as  often  as  neces- 
sary, but  at  least  twice  a  year,  as  well  as  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  regular  Annual  Session  of  the 
Conference.  The  Council  would  be  a  part  of  the 
machinery  of  FAO,  using  the  staff  of  that  Organi- 
zation in  the  same  way  as  the  FAO  Conference 
does. 

18.  The  proposed  strengthening  of  the  machin- 
ery of  FAO  is  designed  to  help  governments  to 
help  themselves.  The  conclusion  the  Commission 
has  reached  is  that,  in  order  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tives embodied  in  our  terms  of  reference,  no 
further  United  Nations  organizations  are  needed 
beyond  those  existing  or  in  process  of  formation. 
It  is,  however,  essential  that  these  organizations 
should  act  in  the  closest  cooperation,  and  we  urge 
that  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  should 
exert  its  utmost  endeavors  to  this  end. 

INTERNATIONAL  WHEAT  COUNCIL  RECOM- 
MENDS THAT  U.  S.  ARRANGE  INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE  IN  LONDON 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the 
International  Wheat  Council  January  28] 

The  International  Wheat  Council  recommended 
on  January  28  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment arrange  for  the  convening  in  London  on 
March  6,  1947,  of  a  conference  to  negotiate  an 
international  wheat  agreement. 

At  its  meetings  held  in  Washington  during  the 
past  two  weeks,  the  Council  prepared  a  memo- 
randum on  the  proposed  agreement  and  adopted 
it  as  the  annotated  agenda  for  the  conference. 

The  recommendation  that  the  United  States 
Government  arrange  to  convene  the  conference  is 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  agree- 
ment approved  in  June  1942  by  the  Governments 
of  Argentina,  Australia,  Canada,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 

The  International  Wheat  Council  is  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  Governments  of  Argen- 
tina,  Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  China, 


Denmark,  France,  India,  Italy,  the  Netherlal 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States; 
America. 

U.  S.  OBSERVER  TO  CONFERENCE  OF  INTEI 
NATIONAL  UNION  FOR  PROTECTION  OF  !N0 
TRIAL  PROPERTY 

[Released  to  the  press  Januari 

President  Truman  has  approved  the  nomi 
tion  of  Richard  Spencer,  the  United  States  in 
sentative  to  the  German  Patent  Office  in  Bei 
to  represent  the  Government  of  the  United  St. 
as  an  observer  at  the  conference  of  the  Inte: 
tional  Union  for  the  Protection  of  Indus!. 
Property.  This  meeting  will  be  held  at  1 
chatel,  Switzerland,  on  February  5,  1947,  uil 
the  auspices  of  the  International  Bureau  fori 
Protection  of  Industrial  Property. 

The  purpose  of  the  conference  is  to  cono 
an  arrangement  regarding  the  conservation 
restoration  of  rights  to  industrial  prop' 
affected  by  World  War  II.  An  agreement  | 
vidinff  for  a  12-month  extension  of  the  time  lil: 
involved  in  patent  and  trade-mark  regulat 
will  be  considered. 


AGREEMENTS  BETWEEN  UN,  FAO,  AND  UNE 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  United  Nations  Januai! 

The  protocol  relating  to  the  entry  into  fore 
the  agreements  concluded  between  the  Un 
Nations  and  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Orgai 
tion  and  between  the  United  Nations  and. 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
tural  Organization  was  signed  February  3, 
in  the  office  of  the  United  Nations  Secret 
General. 

Mr.  Trygve  Lie  signed  for  the  United  Nat 
while  Sir  John  Boyd  Orr,  Director  Genera 
FAO,  signed  for  FAO,  and  Dr.  Julian  Hu: 
Director     General     of     UNESCO,    signed 
UNESCO. 

The  agreements,  which  were  approved  by 
General     Assembly,    brought    the     FAO 
UNESCO    into    official    relationship    with 
United  Nations  as  specialized  agencies,  under 
coordinating  authority  of  the  Economic  and  S< 
Council. 
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3.  Position  on  Conduct  of  Recent  Polish  Elections 


[Released  to  the  press  January  28] 

a  January  19  a  general  election  was  held  in 
ind,  the  results  of  which  are  expected  to  be 
Minced  shortly.  The  United  States  Govern- 
t  has  followed  closely  the  developments  lead- 
up  to  this  event  in  accordance  with  the  com- 
ments it  accepted  at  the  Yalta  and  Potsdam 
ferences.  On  numerous  occasions  it  has  ex- 
ised  its  concern  over  the  course  of  events  in 
ind,  which  increasingly  indicated  that  the 
tion  would  not  be  conducted  in  such  manner 

0  allow  a  free  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
sh  people.  On  August  19 x  and  November  22,2 
1,  formal  notes  were  addressed  to  the  Polish 
visional  Government  on  this  subject.  On  Jan- 
f  5 3  this  Government  brought  the  situation  in 
imd  to  the  attention  of  the  British  and  Soviet 
ernments  and  expressed  the  hope  that  those 
rernments  would  associate  themselves  with  the 
'eminent  of  the  United  States  in  an  approach 
be  Polish  Provisional  Government  of  National 
ity.  This  proposal  was  rejected  by  the  Soviet 
rernment.4  On  January  9 5  this  Government  de- 
red  a  further  note  to  the  Polish  Provisional 
rernment  which  stated  among  other  things  that 
he  repressive  activities  on  the  part  of  the  Pro- 
onal  Government  did  not  cease  immediately 
re  was  little  likelihood  that  elections  could  be 

1  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Potsdam 
eement.  The  British  Government  has  also  pro- 
ed  to  the  Polish  Provisional  Government  the 
lation  of  its  election  pledges. 

?he  reports  received  from  the  United  States 
ibassy  in  Poland  in  the  period  immediately 
or  to  the  elections  as  well  as  its  subsequent  re- 
ts based  upon  the  observations  of  American 
cials  who  visited  a  number  of  Polish  voting 
ters  confirmed  the  fears  which  this  Govern- 
iu  had  expressed  that  the  election  would  not  be 
e.  These  reports  were  corroborated  by  the  gen- 
1  tenor  of  the  dispatches  from  foreign  corre- 
mdents  in  Poland.  It  is  clear  that  the  Provi- 
nal  Government  did  not  confine  itself  to  the 


suppression  of  the  so-called  "underground"  but 
employed  wide-spread  measures  of  coercion  and 
intimidation  against  democratic  elements  which 
were  loyal  to  Poland  although  not  partisans  of  the 
Government  "bloc".  In  these  circumstances  the 
United  States  Government  cannot  consider  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Yalta  and  Potsdam  agree- 
ments have  been  fulfilled. 

The  United  States  Government  has  made  it  clear 
that  it  has  no  desire  to  intervene  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Poland.  By  virtue  of  the  responsibility 
which  devolved  upon  it  as  one  of  the  principal 
powers  engaged  in  liberating  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope from  Nazi  occupation  it  undertook,  together 
with  the  British  and  Soviet  Governments,  to  se- 
cure for  the  long-suffering  Polish  people  the  op- 
portunity to  select  a  government  of  their  own 
choosing.  It  was  in  connection  with  this  under- 
taking that  this  Government  agreed  to  the  deci- 
sions respecting  Poland  that  were  taken  at  the 
Yalta  Conference,  including  the  decision  to  recog- 
nize the  Polish  Provisional  Government  of  Na- 
tional Unity.  These  decisions  with  respect  to 
Poland,  which  were  accepted  by  the  Polish  Provi- 
sional Government  in  their  entirety,  formed  part 
of  a  series  of  agreements  between  the  United 
States,  British,  and  Soviet  Governments.  The 
United  States  Government  considers  that  the  Pol- 
ish Provisional  Government  has  failed  to  carry 
out  its  solemn  pledges. 

The  United  States  Government  intends  to  main- 
tain its  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Polish  people. 
While  retaining  full  liberty  of  action  to  determine 
its  future  attitude  toward  the  government  of  Po- 
land, this  Government  will  continue  to  keep  itself 
informed  of  developments  in  Poland  through  its 
diplomatic  mission  in  Warsaw. 

1  Bulletin  of  Sept.  1,  1946,  p.  422. 

2  Bulletin  of  Dec.  8, 1946,  p.  1057. 

3  Bulletin  of  Jan.  19, 1947,  p.  134. 

'  Bulletin  of  Jan.  26,  1947,  p.  164. 
6  Bulletin  of  Jan.  19,  1947,  p.  135. 
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Filing  of  Protests  Against  Nationaliza- 
tion of  Polish  Firms 

[Released  to  the  press  January  30] 

In  the  Monitor  Polski  of  December  28,  1946,  the 
Polish  Government  published  four  lists  contain- 
ing the  names  of  455  firms  to  be  nationalized,  some 
with  and  some  without  compensation  to  the  owners 
thereof.  Copies  of  these  lists  may  be  examined  at 
Room  313,  Walker- Johnson  Building,  Department 
of  State,  Washington.  Other  lists  appear  in  the 
December  30  and  December  31  issues  of  the  Moni- 
tor Polski,  but  no  copies  of  these  issues  have  as  yet 
been  received,  although  the  Department  has  been 


furnished  with  the  names  of  some  individual  c> 
cerns  listed  therein.  Thirty  days  from  the  p> 
lication  of  these  lists  are  allowed  for  entering  p 
tests  against  nationalization.  These  proti 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Central  Commission  jj 
the  Nationalization  of  Enterprises,  3  A  Sena  3 
Street,  Warsaw,  and,  if  necessary,  be  accompan 
by  substantiating  evidence.  If  it  is  not  possl 
to  file  protests  within  the  prescribed  thirty-: 
period  because  of  the  previous  unavailability 
the  lists  in  the  United  States,  the  Polish  Govu 
ment  has  agreed  to  give  favorable  consideralj 
to  petitions  for  the  renewal  of  the  period 
filing  protests. 


Daily  Russian-Language  Broadcasts  to  U.S.S.R. 


[Released  to  the  press  February  1] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Feb- 
ruary 1  that  its  International  Broadcasting  Divi- 
sion will  start  a  daily  program  series  of  Russian- 
language  broadcasts  to  the  Soviet  Union  on 
February  17,  with  emphasis  on  factual,  unbiased 
news  of  the  world  and  news  of  the  United  States. 

Russian  will  be  the  twenty-fifth  language  to  be 
incorporated  into  the  program  structure  of  the 
"Voice  of  the  United  States  of  America,"  which  al- 
ready beams  by  shortwave  and  relays  an  average  of 
more  than  1,600  hours  of  programs  each  month  to 
Europe,  the  Far  East,  and  Latin  America. 

The  addition  of  Russian  programming  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  recent  rehabilitation  of  three 
shortwave  transmitters  at  Munich,  Germany. 
Russian  broadcasts  will  originate  in  the  New 
York  studios  of  the  International  Broadcasting 
Division,  and  will  be  picked  up  and  simulta- 
neously retransmitted  by  the  three  Munich  trans- 
mitters, each  with  power  of  85,000  watts. 

The  programs  will  be  beamed  to  the  Moscow- 
Leningrad  area.  Initially  they  will  be  broadcast 
one  hour  daily,  seven  days  a  week.  It  is  planned 
to  expand  the  broadcast  time  as  soon  as  adequate 
facilities  and  personnel  are  available. 

The  broadcasts  will  consist  of  news  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  United  States;  representative 
American  music,  both  classical  and  popular;  dis- 
cussions, interviews,  and  other  features  designed 
to  present  an  accurate  and  objective  picture 
of  American  life  in  all  its  cultural,  scientific,  and 
sociological  aspects.    These  features  will  include 
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frank  discussions  of  such  problems  as  hous 
production,     labor-management     relations, 
social  security.    Special  attention  will  be  givei 
important  statements  and  speeches  by  high  Un 
States   officials  explaining  American   aims 
policies. 

To  prepare  the  Russian-language  program 
special  staff  has  been  selected  and  trained  in  1 
York,  following  the  pattern  for  other  forejt 
language  broadcasts  of  the  IBD.  The  Rush 
Section  will  have  an  initial  staff  of  12  permai; 
employees,  all  American  citizens.  The  staf 
headed  by  Charles  W.  Thayer,  as  special  cons 
ant,  and  Nicholas  Nabokoff,  as  chief  editor.  P 
time  specialists  and  announcers  will  be  useci 
needed. 

Mr.  Thayer  is  a  veteran  of  the  United  St- 
Foreign  Service.  He  was  with  the  United  St  i 
Embassy  in  Moscow  for  seven  years,  and  he  j 
served  in  England,  Germany,  Iran,  Afghanis 
and  other  countries.  In  the  Army  during  I 
war,  he  headed  the  United  States  Military  Mis: 
to  Yugoslavia  and  became  General  Mark  Clai 
special  adviser  and  interpreter  in  Austria,  a 
sequently,  he  served  as  the  civilian  member  ofl 
Joint  Soviet>-United  States  Commission  to  es 
lish  a  Korean  government. 

Mr.  Nabokoff  has  been  serving  on  the  Al< 
Military  Government  staff  in  Germany. 

The  Russian-language  programs  will  be  br 


cast  daily  at  1  p.  m.,  E.S.T.   (9  p.  m. 


Mosi 


time). 
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erican  Students  To  Study  in  Sweden 

[Released  to  the  press  January  30] 

group  of  45  American  students  will  sail  from 
York  City  for  Sweden  on  January  31  to  take 
Leir  studies  in  a  1-year  course  at  the  University 
tockholm.  The  total  number  enrolled  in  the 
se  includes  56  United  States  students,  of  whom 
•e  veterans.  There  are  8  women  participating 
ie  program.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
le  University  of  Stockholm  to  house  the  stu- 
3  in  private  homes  in  Sweden, 
ie  Institute  of  International  Education  of  New 
c  City,  a  privately  sponsored  agency  active  in 
loting  international  student  exchange,  served 
rect  and  coordinate  selection  of  candidates  for 
course.  Selections  were  made  from  over  a 
Ired  applicants  through  a  specially  appointed 
tion  committee,  composed  of  representatives 
ie  Institute,  the  Swedish  Legation,  the  Ameri- 
Scandinavian  Foundation,  and  the  Sweden- 
srica  Foundation,  together  with  representa- 
;  of  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Columbia  Universities. 
Herlitz,  a  member  of  the  First  Chamber  of  the 
dish  Rikstag  and  Professor  of  Public  Admin- 
ition  at  the  University  of  Stockholm,  is  in 
ge  of  the  course. 

he  students  will  receive  intensive  training  in 
Swedish  language  during  the  first  term,  which 
ns  February  15  and  lasts  until  June  15,  1947. 
er  studies  will  include  outlines  of  Swedish  so- 
i  economic,  and  political  conditions,  and  Scan- 
ivian  history  and  culture.  It  is  expected  that 
ruction  will  also  be  given  on  the  scientific  and 
nical  development  of  Sweden, 
'uring  the  two-month  summer  vacation,  ar- 
*ements  will  be  made  for  students  to  visit  cul- 
tl  centers  where  Swedish  folk  high  schools  will 
in  session.  There  will  also  be  ample  oppor- 
ities  for  sight-seeing  tours  of  the  country.  In 
second  semester  the  students  will  have  wider 
ices  of  study  gained  through  their  knowledge  of 
language.  However,  special  tutors  and  coun- 
ts will  be  available  to  guide  the  students  as 
ded.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  two  semesters, 
;ificates  will  be  issued  to  those  satisfactorily 
lpleting  the  course.  James  Robbins,  cultural 
iche  to  the  United  States  Legation  in  Stock- 
in,  will  assist  the  University  of  Stockholm  in 
srmininff  the  credits  earned. 
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Preparatory  work  for  the  course  was  begun  a 
year  ago  through  the  efforts  of  the  Sweden- 
America  Foundation,  which  facilitates  student  ex- 
change between  Sweden  and  the  United  States. 
Participants  in  the  planning  were  the  Swedish 
Legation  in  Washington,  the  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Education,  the  United  States  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, the  Veterans  Administration,  and  the 
Department  of  State. 

Recovery  of  Property  Removed  From 
France  by  the  Enemy 

[Released  to  the  press  January  31] 

American  owners  of  property  which  was  re- 
moved, or  is  presumed  to  have  been  removed,  from 
France  by  the  enemy  during  the  war,  and  which 
bears  certain  means  of  identification,  may  obtain 
the  aid  of  the  French  Government  in  searching  for 
the  property,  the  Department  of  State  announced 
on  January  31. 

Missions  accredited  to  the  occupying  authori- 
ties in  the  various  zones  of  Germany  have  been 
sent  from  France  to  search  for  spoliated  property. 
The  only  searches,  however,  which  have  been  pos- 
sible in  the  British  and  American  zones  have  been 
those  for  property  the  location  of  which  was  well 
known.  French  authorities  report  that  several 
American  citizens  have  regained  possession  of 
property  belonging  to  them,  notably  works  of  art 
and  thoroughbred  horses. 

Declarations  concerning  identifiable  property 
known,  or  presumed,  to  have  been  removed  from 
France  by  the  enemy  should  be  filed  at  the  Office 
des  Biens  et  Interets  Prives,  46  Avenue  de  Mala- 
koff,  Paris,  on  forms  supplied  by  that  Office.  The 
declarations  must  be  filed,  even  though  a  claim 
for  war  damages  has  been  sent  to  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Services  at  the  various  prefectures.  The  de- 
cree authorizing  the  filing  of  declarations  is  dated 
April  16,  1945  and  was  published  in  the  Journal 
Officiel  on  May  1, 1945.  A  notice  calling  attention 
to  the  provisions  of  the  decree  was  also  published 
in  the  Journal  Officiel  on  June  13,  1946. 


■ 
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Treaty  of  Conciliation  With  the  Philippines1 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL  TO  THE  SENATE 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

To  the  end  that  I  may  receive  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I  transmit 
herewith  a  treaty  of  conciliation  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  signed  at  Manila  on  November  16, 
1946.  I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  a  report  on  the  treaty  made  to  me  by  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  treaty  corresponds  in  its  provisions,  except 


as  otherwise  pointed  out  in  the  report  by  thei 
retary  of  State,  to  the  other  bilateral  concili 
treaties  or  conventions  which  are  now  in  effec 
tween  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 

Harry  S.  Trum 

The  White  House, 
January  31,  1947. 
(Enclosures:    (1)   Report  of  the  Secretary  of  I 
(2)    Treaty   of   conciliation   with   the   Republic  o 
Philippines.2) 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


January  29, 19^7. 
The  President  : 

The  undersigned,  the  Secretary  of  State,  has 
the  honor  to  lay  before  the  President,  for  trans- 
mission to  the  Senate  with  a  view  to  receiving  the 
advice  and  consent  of  that  body  to  ratification,  if 
his  judgment  approve  thereof,  a  treaty  of  con- 
ciliation between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  signed  at 
Manila  on  November  16,  1946. 

The  treaty  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  International  Commission  of  Concilia- 
tion to  which  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall 
submit  any  dispute  arising  which  may  not  be 
settled  through  the  diplomatic  channel  and  in  case 
the  High  Contracting  Parties  do  not  have  recourse 
to  adjudication  by  a  competent  tribunal.  In  case 
no  definite  settlement  shall  have  been  reached 
through  the  submission  of  such  dispute  to  the  In- 

1  S.  Exec.  C  (80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

2  Treaty  not  printed. 
8  Not  printed. 


ternational  Commission,  the  treaty  provides 
the  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  the  jurisdi 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  and  th? 
High  Contracting  Parties  shall  be  bound  b 
decision  of  the  Court. 

The  provision  relating  to  the  submission  o 
putes  to  the  International  Court  of  Justic- 
not  appeared  in  earlier  treaties  of  conciliati 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party,  the  con 
tion  treaty  with  the  Republic  of  the  Philip 
being  the  first  treaty  of  its  kind  concluded 
the  inception  of  the  Court.  With  the  exce 
of  that  provision,  the  provisions  of  the  treat 
similar  to  those  of  the  bilateral  conciliation 
ties  or  conventions  between  the  United  State; 
other  countries  to  which  the  Senate  has  heret 
given  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  and  ^ 
are  now  in  effect. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

George  C.  Marsh, 

(Enclosure:  Treaty  of  conciliation  with  the  Repul 
the  Philippines.3) 
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tort  to  Congress  on  Foreign  Surplus  Disposal 


LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE' 


he  Honorable  the  President 
of  the  Senate 

Honorable  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Kepresentatives 
us:  In  accordance  with  section  24  of  the 
jlus  Property  Act  of  1944  there  is  transmitted 
with  the  fourth  report  of  the  Department  of 
e  on  the  disposal  of  United  States  surplus 
)erty  in  foreign  areas.  Incorporated  therein 
le  report  required  from  the  Foreign  Liquida- 
Commissioner  by  section  202  of  the  Philip- 
i  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946  concerning  the 
linistration  of  Title  II  of  that  act. 
urplus  property  with  an  original  cost  of 
00,000,000  had  been  sold  by  December  31, 1946, 
i  a  total  realization  to  the  United  States  of 
90,000,000.  Sales  made  on  a  cash  basis  for 
ars,  or  their  equivalent,  accounted  for  one- 
rth  of  the  total  realization.  The  remaining 
s  were  made  for  foreign  currencies  or  under 
!ar  credits. 

here  still  remained  for  sale  or  other  disposal 
he  end  of  1946  property  with  an  original  cost 
^1,365,000,000  already  declared  surplus.    It  is 
mated  that  future  declarations  will  amount  to 
iroximately  two  billion  dollars.    This  estimate 
entative  and  subject  to  change  as  it  is  impos- 
e  to  forecast  months  in  advance  what  the  exact 
uirements  of  our  own  forces  will  be. 
Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
hange  of   foreign   surpluses   for   real   estate 
ded  by  United  States  diplomatic  missions  and 
the  use  of  surplus  property  in  implementing 
Fulbright  Act.    That  act  provides  for  the  use 
foreign  currency  receipts  from  surplus  sales 
finance  studies  and  research  of  American  citi- 
is  abroad  and  to  pay  the  transportation  of 
eign  students  to  the  United  States. 
During  the   past   quarter   an   energetic   sales 
)gram  was  continued  and  arrangements  were 
de  for  the  efficient,  prompt,  and  economical 


delivery  of  and  final  accounting  for  the  property 
sold  to  the  Governments  of  China,  the  Philip- 
pines, Italy,  and  Belgium  in  the  preceding 
quarter. 

It  now  appears,  as  a  result  of  several  develop- 
ments, that  the  salable  surplus  yet  to  be  declared 
is  greater  than  preliminary  estimates  indicated. 
Some  of  these  developments  are  mentioned  in  this 
report.  It  has  not  been  possible  at  this  time, 
however,  to  include  estimates  of  either  the  original 
cost  or  realization  to  be  obtained  on  returned 
lend-lease  equipment  or  reparations  plants,  ships, 
and  other  equipment.  While  these  additional 
disposals  will  delay  the  close-out  of  overseas  dis- 
posal operations,  the  ultimate  result— a  larger 
dollar  recovery  to  the  taxpayers  of  their  wartime 
outlays — is  certainly  desirable. 

The  sale  of  our  overseas  surplus  property  to 
war-ravaged  countries  has  been  a  major  factor  in 
their  rehabilitation  and  has  contributed  to  the 
economic  recovery  prerequisite  to  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  lasting  peace.  The  use  abroad  of  these 
products  of  American  industry  and  agriculture 
will  do  much  to  foster  postwar  trade  and  the 
economic  stability  of  the  world. 

George  C.  Marshall, 

Secretary  of  State. 

January  30, 194.7. 

Foreign  Commerce  Weekly 

The  following  articles  of  interest  to  readers  of 
the  Buixetin  appeared  in  the  January  25  issue  of 
Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  a  publication  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  copies  of  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  for  15  cents  each : 

"Dutch  Cigarette  Market  Poses  Acute  Problems", 
based  on  American  consular  reports  from  The  Hague. 

"Chilean  Railways  Expanding:  Need  for  Equip- 
ment Is  Seen",  based  on  reports  from  the  American 
Embassy,  Santiago. 


Printed  from  Department  of  State  publication  2722. 
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Report  to  Congress  on  Canol-1  Project  Disposition 1 


Secretary  Byrnes  transmitted  to  Congress  on 
January  15  a  report  citing  an  agreement  between 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
covering  disposition  of  the  surplus  crude-oil  facil- 
ities of  the  Canol-1  Project.  The  facilities  cov- 
ered by  the  agreement  consist  of  the  pipeline  from 
Norman  Wells,  Northwest  Territories,  to  White- 
horse,  Yukon  Territory;  the  refinery  at  White- 
horse;  and  other  related  facilities. 

The  report  also  contained  the  proposed  plan  of 
disposition  and  the  results  of  an  on-the-spot  in- 
vestigation made  by  the  office  of  Maj.  Gen.  Donald 
H.  Connolly,  the  Foreign  Liquidation  Commis- 
sioner. 

Terms  of  the  agreement  provide  that  the  United 
States  Government  may  sell  all  or  any  part  of  the 
facilities  to  Canadian  or  other  buyers  for  either 
export  or  use  in  Canada,  subject  to  local  laws,  but 
exempt  from  import  duties  and  excise  taxes.  The 
United  States  may  also  remove  any  or  all  of  the 
facilities  not  sold,  and  the  Canadian  Government 
may  purchase  from  the  United  States  any  facilities 
which  it  desires  to  obtain. 

Facilities  which  are  neither  sold  nor  removed 
during  a  period  of  two  years  after  coming  into 
force  of  this  agreement  may  be  left  in  place  and 
regarded  as  of  no  value  unless  utilized.  Canada 
has  agreed  that  the  United  States  shall  be  entitled 
to  fair  compensation  if  such  facilities  are  utilized 
at  some  subsequent  date. 

The  report  on  Canol-1  was  submitted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Surplus  Property  Act,  which 
requires  that  plans  covering  disposition  of  pipe- 
lines and  facilities  for  transporting  petroleum 
products,  costing  in  excess  of  $5,000,000,  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  prior  to  disposal. 

The  report  states  that  investigation  disclosed 
"no  known  economical  post-war  utilization  as  an 
entirety,  and  it  is  doubtful  that  any  governmental 
or  private  agency  will  desire  to  acquire  the  pipe- 
line and  refinery  for  use  in  place.  Therefore,  dis- 
mantlement will  be  permitted  and  the  objective  of 
the  disposal  agency  will  be  to  obtain  the  maximum 

1  Released  to  the  press  Jan.  15,  1947  by  the  Office  of  the 
Foreign  Liquidation  Commissioner,  Department  of  State. 


monetary  return  in  the  disposition  of  the  pre 
consistent  with  the  requirements  of  the  Si 
Property  Act." 

The  report  points  out  that  a  survey  of  the 
crude-oil  facilities  and  related  property  has  s 
that  the  refinery  and  all  property  in  the  vi 
of  Whitehorse  are  intact  and  can  be  gen 
classified  as  in  good  condition  and  properly  si 
The  pumping  stations  and  ancillary  equi] 
are  intact  and  in  excellent  condition,  and  the 
line  has  been  damaged  only  slightly  by  a  m 
of  landslides  and  iceflows.  Heavy  constri 
equipment  and  vehicles  along  the  Canol-l! 
are  in  varying  conditions,  but  about  20  perd 
the  major  items  originally  classified  as  "user 
pairs  required  -  poor  condition",  were  f  oui 
reparable  and  of  no  value  except  as  scrap.  J 

Congress  was  informed  that  detailed  rest 
the  field  survey  and  an  itemized  list  of  pr( 
available  for  sale  will  be  sent  to  all  prosp 
purchasers  in  the  near  future,  together  w;| 
invitation  to  bid.  Canol  Projects  2,  3,  fj 
which  are  the  finished  products  distributio 
terns  of  the  over-all  Canol  Project,  have  no 
declared  surplus  by  the  Army. 

U.S.-Canadian  Air-Transport 
Agreement  Modified 

[Released  to  the  press  Janu 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on 
ary  29  that,  following  talks  between  Can 
and  United  States  aviation  officials,  certain 
fications  had  been  agreed  upon  with  regard 
1945  air  agreement  between  the  two  coui 
The  United  States  carrier  serving  Ottaw: 
Montreal  in  separate  flights  from  Washi 
and  New  York  would  be  authorized  to  ser 
former  cities  on  the  same  flight.    The  Can 
carrier  now  operating  between  Toronto  anc 
cago  was  authorized  to  stop  at  Windsor,  Ci 
and  was  also  authorized  to  operate  from  T( 
to  Saulte  Ste.  Marie,  Michigan,  on  its  w 
Winnipeg. 

Further  arrangements,  to  be  announced 
will  affect  non-scheduled  operation  betwee 
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countries.  Other  matters  relating  to  routes 
the  facilitation  of  traffic  between  the  two 
ries  continue  to  be  under  discussion, 
these  discussions  the  United  States  was  repre- 
d  by  Ray  Atherton,  United  States  Ambassa- 
o  Canada;  James  M.  Landis,  chairman,  and 
tld  Ryan,  vice  chairman,  Civil  Aeronautics 
d.  Canada  was  represented  by  C.  D.  Howe, 
ster  of  Reconstruction ;  R.  A.  C.  Henry,  chair- 
Air  Transport  Board ;  and  J.  H.  Symington, 
dent,  Trans-Canada  Airlines. 


ernor  General  of  Canada  Visits  U.S. 

e  Governor  General  of  Canada,  Field  Mar- 
Alexander,  Viscount  of  Tunis,  and  the  Vis- 
:ess  arrived  in  Washington  on  February  4 
•emained  at  the  Blair  House  as  guests  of  this 
rnment  until  February  6.  The  official  party 
rted  for  New  York  on  February  6. 


amanian  Director  of  Immigration 
tsU.S. 

iaro  Lince,  Director  of  the  Department  of 
igration  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
ima,  has  been  extended  a  grant-in-aid  by  the 
irtment  of  State  to  enable  him  to  observe 
igration  centers  and  to  study  immigration 
lations  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Lince  has 
:ated  that  the  Government  of  Panama  is  in- 
ted  in  drafting  new  immigration  laws. 


toco!  on  the  Inter-American  Regis- 
ion  of  Trade  Marks 

ie  Pan  American  Union  informed  the  De- 
cent by  a  letter  of  December  5,  1946  that  the 
rnment  of  Panama  had  given  notice  on  No- 
)er  18, 1946  of  its  denunciation  of  the  protocol 
ie  inter- American  registration  of  trade  marks,1 
id  at  Washington  on  February  20,  1929.  The 
)col  will  cease  to  be  in  force  as  regards 
una  on  November  18,  1947.  Countries  which 
previously  denounced  the  protocol  are  the 
ed  States,  Haiti,  Honduras,  and  Peru. 
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Dates  Extended  for  ITO  Hearings 
Notifications 

[Released  to  the  press  January  31] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Jan- 
uary 31  that  the  period  has  been  extended  for 
receipt  of  notification  of  desire  to  present  views 
at  the  forthcoming  informal  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posed charter  for  an  International  Trade 
Organization. 

The  Department  also  announced  that  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  hold  ITO  hearings  in 
New  York  on  February  27  and  28,  in  addition  to 
those  scheduled  for  Washington  on  February  25 ; 
Chicago,  Boston,  and  New  Orleans  on  March  3; 
Denver  and  San  Francisco  on  March  10. 

All  persons  desiring  to  present  oral  views  at 
any  of  these  hearings  should  inform  the  Executive 
Secretary,  Executive  Committee  on  Economic 
Foreign  Policy,  Room  133,  Department  of  State, 
Washington.  Persons  wishing  to  appear  in 
Washington  or  New  York  should  notify  the  com- 
mittee in  writing  not  later  than  February  1%, 
19Ii7.2  Persons  expecting  to  present  oral  views 
at  hearings  in  Boston,  Chicago,  New  Orleans, 
San  Francisco,  or  Denver  should  notify  the  com- 
mittee not  later  than  February  20,  19If!L2  It  is 
requested  that  each  letter  state  at  which  of  the 
cities  listed  above  the  writer  wishes  to  be  present. 

Views  in  writing  regarding  the  proposed  char- 
ter for  an  International  Trade  Organization  may 
be  transmitted  to  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Committee,  preferably  by  February  12,  1947,  and 
in  any  event  not  later  than  March  1,  1947. 

All  persons  desiring  to  present  oral  views  will 
be  advised  by  the  Executive  Secretary,  Executive 
Committee  on  Economic  Foreign  Policy,  regard- 
ing the  time  of  individual  appearances.  Loca- 
tions for  the  meetings  in  the  various  cities, 
together  with  the  composition  of  each  panel,  will 
be  announced  as  soon  as  possible. 


'Treaty  Series  833. 

2  Dates  supersede  those  announced  in  the  Bulletin  of 
Jan.  12, 1947,  p.  G9. 
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U.  S.  Withdraws  From  Committee 
of  Three1 

[Released  to  the  press  January  29] 

The  United  States  Government  has  decided  to 
terminate  its  connection  with  the  Committee  of 
Three  which  was  established  in  Chungking  for 
the  purpose  of  terminating  hostilities  in  China 
and  of  which  General  Marshall  was  chairman. 
The  United  States  Government  also  has  decided 
to  terminate  its  connection  with  Executive  Head- 
quarters which  was  established  in  Peiping  by  the 
Committee  of  Three  for  the  purpose  of  super- 
vising in  the  field  the  execution  of  the  agreements 
for  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  demobiliza- 
tion and  reorganization  of  the  armed  forces  in 
China. 

The  American  personnel  involved  in  Executive 
Headquarters  will  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as 
possible. 


U.S.  Welcomes  Self-Government 
for  Burma 

[Released  to  the  press  January  28] 

The  Department  of  State  welcomes  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  conversations  between  the 
British  Government  and  Burmese  political  lead- 
ers in  London  have  ended  with  a  mutually  satis- 
factory settlement  placing  Burma  well  on  the  road 
to  full  self-government.  We  look  forward  to  in- 
creasingly cordial  relations  with  this  emerging 
Asiatic  country. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Chile 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Chile, 
Sefior  Don  Felix  Nieto  del  Rio,  presented  his  cre- 
dentials to  the  President  on  January  27.  For  texts 
of  the  translation  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks 
and  for  the  President's  reply,  see  Department  of 
State  press  release  67  of  January  27. 


THE  DEPARTM 


i 


1  The  Committee  of  Three  was  composed  of  Gen.  George 
C.  Marshall,  a  Chinese  Government  representative,  and  a 
Communist  representative.  The  Committee  was  subse- 
quently used  as  an  instrument  of  mediation  and  negotia- 
tion between  the  Chinese  Government  and  the  Chinese 
Communists. 
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Confirmations 


On  January  17  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomhj 
of  Willard  L.  Thorp  to  be  an  Assistant   Secreta 
State. 


Departmental  Regulations 

142.11  Division  of  Central  America  and  Panama  A 

(CPA):   (Effective  9-25-46) 

I  Functions.    Under    the    general    direction    o 
Director    of    the    Office    of    American    Republic    A 
(ARA),  CPA  shall  be  responsible  for  the  formu 
and  coordination   of  over-all  United   States  policji 
action  in  regard   to  all  aspects  of  the  relation  cji 
United  States  with  countries  in  the  area  of  responsili 
and,  as  to  these  countries,  the  coordination  of  thtf 
grams  and  activities  of  other  Divisions  and  Offices 
Department  and   of  other  governmental   agencies  ( 
over-all  United  States  foreign  policy. 

II  Akea  of  Responsibility.  The  area  of  respons: 
of  CPA  shall  be  as  follows:  Guatemala,  El  Sal' 
Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  Panama,  j 
diction  with  respect  to  the  non-United  States  ccf 
possession  (British  Honduras)  is  shared  with  the  i 
priate  Division  of  the  Office  of  European  Affairs  (1 

142.12  Division  of  Caribbean  Affairs  (CRB):  (Effl 

2-1-47) 

I  Functions.  Under  the  general  direction  of  the  1 
tor  of  the  Office  of  American  Republic  Affairs  (ARA)  1 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  formulation  and  coordinati 
over-all  United  States  policy  and  action  in  regard 
aspects  of  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with 
tries  in  the  area  of  responsibility;  and,  as  to  i 
countries,  the  coordination  of  the  programs  and  actil 
of  other  Divisions  and  Offices  of  the  Department  aj 
other  governmental  agencies  with  over-all  United  la 
foreign  policy. 

II  Area  of  Responsibility.  The  area  of  respons  - 
of  CRB  shall  be  as  follows:  Cuba,  Haiti,  Domi< 
Republic,  the  Guianas,  and  the  colonial  islands  U 
Caribbean  area.  These  colonial  islands  include  H 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  which  are  adminif! 
under  the  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 
island  possessions  of  the  British,  French,  and  B 
Governments.  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  the*' 
United  States  colonial  possessions  is  shared  wit, 
appropriate  Divisions  of  the  Office  of  European  At 
(EUR). 
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Caribbean  Commission:   (Effective  1-17-47) 

General.  The  Caribbean  Commission  (previously 
lated  the  Anglo-American  Caribbean  Commission) 
:reated  March  9,  1942  under  the  terms  of  the  joint 
iuniqu6  issued  by  the  Governments  of  the  United 
3  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Subsequently,  the  mem- 
ip  was  expanded  to  include  the  Netherlands  and 
«.  The  four-nation  Commission  operates  within  the 
jwork  of  the  Agreement  for  the  Establishment  of  the 
bean  Commission,  the  text  of  which  was  initialed  on 
15,  1946,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  by  representatives  of 
:e,  the  Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
d  States.  The  purpose  of  the  Commission  is  to  en- 
ge  and  strengthen  social  and  economic  cooperation 
g  the  member  countries  relative  to  their  territories 
jossessions  in  the  area  known  geographically  and 
cally  as  the  Caribbean.  The  Commission  serves  as 
visory  and  consultative  body  to  the  member  govern- 
>  and  concerns  itself  with  economic  and  social  mat- 
f  common  interest  to  the  Caribbean  area,  particularly 
llture,  housing,  health,  education,  fisheries,  industry, 
mnications,  social  welfare,  labor,  and  trade.  Where 
lommission's  advice  requires  administrative  action, 
lommission  works  with  the  appropriate  agencies  of 
aember  governments  having  responsibility  for  the 
8m  in  question. 

Organization.  The  Commission  is  composed  of  not 
than  sixteen  members  appointed  by  four  member 
nments :  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
;rlands,  and  France,  each  of  which  appoints  not  more 
four  Commissioners.  The  chairman  of  each  national 
•n  also  serves  as  Go-Chairman  of  the  Commission. 
Commission  is  serviced  by  a  Central  Secretariat  lo- 
at  Trinidad.  The  Research  Council  and  the  West 
n  Conference  are  auxiliary  bodies  of  the  Caribbean 
aission  which  respectively  facilitate  necessary  re- 
h  and  provide  a  vehicle  for  participation  by  delegates 
e  territories. 

United  States  Section  of  Caribbean  Commission 
3C).  The  designation  United  States  Section  of  the 
tbean  Commission  shall  identify  the  Commissioners 
hted  by  the  United  States  Government  to  serve  on 
laribbean  Commission.  The  Chairman  of  the  United 
s  Section  shall  represent  the  United  States  Commis- 
rs  in  the  Department  of  State  and  shall  hold  the 
of  a  Special  Adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
rman  of  the  United  States  Section  shall  be  directly 
insible  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  his  capacity  of  a 
ial  Adviser. 

United  States  Section  (Caribbean  Commission) 
sing  Staff  (DA/C).  The  staff  is  hereby  transferred 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Division 
ependent  Area  Affairs  (DA)  in  the  Office  of  Special 
ical  Affairs  (SPA)  and  is  to  be  administered  as  a 
an  of  the  Non-Self -Governing  Territories  Branch.  The 
ring  Staff  has  two  major  functions,  namely,  (a)  to 
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provide  necessary  staff  facilities  for  the  United  States 
Co-Chairman  or  any  of  the  United  States  Commissioners 
through  the  Co-Chairman  and  (o)  to  assist  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  These  functions  include  such  responsibili- 
ties as  the  following: 

A  To  assemble  and  coordinate  information  on  mat- 
ters under  consideration  by  or  of  future  interest  to  the 
United  States  Commissioners. 

B  To  review  budget  estimates  of  the  Caribbean  Com- 
mission in  the  light  of  United  States  foreign  policy  and 
defend  the  United  States  share  of  the  approved  budget  for 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Congress. 

C  To  review  projects  and  other  matters  initiated  by 
the  Central  Secretariat  of  the  Caribbean  Commission  for 
conformance  to  United  States  foreign  policy. 

D  Currently  to  inform,  through  appropriate  chan- 
nels, the  interested  Offices  and  Divisions  of  the  Department 
and  other  Government  agencies  of  matters  under  discussion 
or  recommendation  made  by  the  Commission. 

E  To  interpret  and  explain  the  basis  for  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations. 

F  To  serve  as  a  channel  of  communication  between 
the  Central  Secretariat  of  AACC,  the  Department,  and 
other  Government  agencies. 

V  Relationships  of  the  United  States  Section  and 
Working  Staff  to  the  Department.  The  various  Divisions 
of  the  Department  will  assist  the  United  States  Section 
in  administrative  service  matters  within  the  limitations  of 
the  authority  delegated  to  the  respective  Divisions.  Mat- 
ters of  policy  affecting  relations  with  European  possessions 
will  be  cleared  with  the  appropriate  Divisions  of  the  Office 
of  European  Affairs  (EUR)  and  those  affecting  relations 
with  American  republics  through  the  Division  of  Carib- 
bean Affairs  (CRB).  When  necessary  the  United  States 
Section  and  DA/C  will  consult  with  other  interested  Offices 
or  Divisions  of  the  Department.  The  United  States  Section 
through  DA  will  reciprocally  cooperate  with  EUR  and  the 
Office  of  American  Republic  Affairs  (ARA)  in  the  exchange 
of  information  of  common  concern. 


Appointment  of  Officers 

Ernest  A.  Gross  as  Deputy  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Occupied  Areas,  effective  January  13,  1947. 

C.  Tyler  Wood  as  Deputy  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Economic  Affairs,  effective  January  17,  1947. 

Wilfred  Malenbaum  as  Chief,  Division  of  International 
and  Functional  Intelligence,  effective  December  1,  1946. 

John  C.  Dreier  as  Chief,  Division  of  Special  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  effective  January  12,  1947. 

Robert  Newbegin  as  Chief,  Division  of  Central  America 
and  Panama  Affairs,  effective  November  13,  1946. 
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Velma  Hastings  Cassidy  prepared  the  article  on  the  beginnings  of 
self-government  in  the  American  zone  of  Germany,  in  collaboration 
with  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  occupied  areas,  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Mrs.  Cassidy  is  Research  Associate  in  the  Foreign 
Policy  Studies  Branch,  Division  of  Historical  Policy  Research,  Office 
of  Public  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 
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The  International  Emergency  Food  Council  has  been  con- 
fronted with  the  perplexing  problem  of  distributing  equi- 
tably grain  from  major  surplus  areas  of  the  world,  in  order  to 
meet  the  critical  food  situation  which  developed  as  an  after- 
math of  war  and  from  poor  crops  and  adverse  planting  and 
harvesting  conditions. 


i  view  of  generally  favorable  crop  reports  in 
,  particularly  in  Europe  and  the  Western 
lisphere,  it  comes  as  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
over-all  world  cereals  supply  situation  is 
:ely  less  serious  this  winter  and  spring  than  it 
a  year  ago.  It  has  become  increasingly  appar- 
hat  better  crops  will  not  prevent  another  acute 
.  crisis  from  developing  in  most  importing 
itries.  Headlines  about  better  crops  in  1946 
i  so  welcome  amid  the  food  crisis  then  existing 
a  feeling  of  relief  developed  in  many  quarters. 
rith  few  exceptions,  importing  countries  are 
continuing  the  low  level  of  rations  adopted  as 
fgency  measures  a  year  ago.  Great  Britain  is 
read  rations  this  year  for  the  first  time  in  its 
)ry,  and  is  now  getting  along  with  materially 
;r  stocks  than  a  year  ago.  It  is  expected  that 
rther  cut  in  the  already  low  rations  of  coun- 
i  on  the  Continent  cannot  be  avoided.  In  fact, 
situation  in  some  areas  may  be  said  to  be  worse 
i  a  year  ago  and  worse  than  anything  experi- 
d  during  the  war  period.  A  few  of  the  rea- 
for  this  apparently  anomalous  situation  may 
numerated. 

Much  of  the  increased  total  production  of  all 
ns  was  in  areas  which  are  not  important  in  the 
ement  of  grain  in  international  trade — for  ex- 
'le,  Spain,  Turkey,  parts  of  eastern  Europe, 
ral  Russia,  China,  and  so  forth. 

The  increase  was  confined  to  a  large  extent 
oarse  grains,  especially  corn  and  oats,  use  of 
ih  for  direct  human  food  is  limited. 
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3.  Bad  harvesting  weather  and  poor  threshing 
results,  notably  in  western  Europe,  have  reduced 
many  crop  estimates  from  earlier  indications. 

4.  End-of -season  stocks  in  both  exporting  and 
importing  countries  were  so  reduced  as  to  make 
some  replenishing  necessary  this  season,  a  circum- 
stance which  has  had  its  effect  both  upon  export 
availabilities  and  import  requirements. 

5.  Continued  reduced  rice  crops  in  the  Orient 
and  shortages  of  other  foods  and  feedstuffs  have 
made  grain  requirements  abnormally  large. 

6.  Although  a  substantial  part  of  the  world  in- 
crease in  grain  production  in  1946  is  accounted 
for  by  the  record  wheat  and  corn  crops  and  the 
near-record  oats  crop  in  the  United  States,  this 
country  is  unable,  due  to  limitations  of  rail  trans- 
port, port  loading  capacity,  and  the  great  loss  in 
shipments  resulting  from  the  series  of  maritime 
and  other  strikes  during  late  1946,  to  export  all  of 
its  grain  surplus. 

World  Import  Grain  Requirements  and  Export 
Availabilities  as  Developed  in  International 
Emergency  Food  Council 

Last  year  the  Cereals  Committee  of  the  Com- 
bined Food  Board  had  to  deal  with  world  import 
requirements  for  the  crop  year  1945-46  (identical 
with  the  fiscal  year,  July  through  June)  of  30,- 
000,000  tons  of  wheat  and  a  total  availability  of 
24,500,000  tons.  This  estimate  of  requirements- 
availabilities  was  made  December  1945.  The  in- 
cidence of  practically  all  of  this  deficit  fell  in  the 
half  year  from  January  to  June  1946,  since  re- 
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quirements  as  stated  for  the  July-December  1945 
period  were  either  actually  met  or  transferred  into 
the  next  half  year  for  implementation.  Stated 
requirements  were  subsequently  increased  to  about 
20,000,000  tons  for  the  first  half  of  1946  as  against 
the  12,500,000  tons  estimated  as  available  in  that 
period.  Thus  the  gap  between  stated  require- 
ments and  availabilities  of  wheat  amounted  to 
about  7,500,000  long  tons  (about  280,000,000 
bushels) .  Limited  quantities  of  grains  other  than 
wheat,  such  as  corn,  rye,  barley  and  oats,  were 
also  shipped  in  that  period  for  use  as  human  food. 

In  the  present  crop  year  screening  of  require- 
ments and  programming  of  exports  takes  place 
under  guidance  of  the  International  Emergency 
Food  Council,  a  unit  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization,  to  succeed  to  the  Combined  Food 
Board.1  All  major  countries  belonging  to  the 
United  Nations  are  members  of  this  Council,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  and  Argentina.  The  Cereals  Commit- 
tee of  the  Council  is  composed  of  22  countries, 
which  also  have  membership  in  the  Council.  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  study  of  grain 
needs  is  placed  on  a  broad  international  basis. 

An  important  forward  step  was  taken  in  inter- 
national cooperation  in  this  field  on  December  8, 
1946  when  the  Cereals  Committee  of  the  IEFC 
accepted  a  report  of  its  subcommittee  on  supplies 
and  requirements  which  presented  a  balance  sheet 
adjusting  import  requirements  in  grains  to  esti- 
mated export  availabilities.  It  was  understood 
that  the  reduced  requirements  thus  accepted  were 
subject  to  continuous  review  and  revision.  Ques- 
tionnaires had  been  sent  to  the  claimant  countries 
in  the  early  summer  calling  for  detailed  informa- 
tion to  serve  as  a  basis  for  evaluation  of  stated 
requirements.  On  the  basis  of  replies  to  these 
questionnaires  and  the  best  information  otherwise 
available,  detailed  statistical  statements  were 
drawn  up  which  served  as  a  basis  for  the  review 
of  the  requirements  of  individual  countries.  Rep- 
resentatives of  claimant  countries  appeared  be- 
fore the  Committee  to  clarify  points  of  uncertainty 
and  difficulty.  Finally  the  balance  sheet  was 
drawn  up  adjusting  requirements  to  estimated 
world  export  availabilities  to  serve  as  a  guide  for 
both  importing  and  exporting  countries.  The 
balance  sheet  thus  reported  represents  a  product 


1  Bulletin  of  June  23, 1946,  p.  1075. 
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of  intense  study  of  requirements  from  about  , 
first  of  September. 

The  United  States  is  formulating  its  expj 
programs  within  the  framework  of  the  pattl 
recommended  by  the  IEFC.  Programs  have  bi 
announced  in  advance  for  each  of  the  first  tt| 
months  of  1947.  Although  the  action  taken i 
the  IEFC  Cereals  Committee  does  not  effect, 
international  allocation  in  grains  in  the  sense  ti 
sources  and  destinations  are  indicated  for  ii 
vidual  countries,  it  does  indicate  total  amount; 
be  shipped  within  the  crop  year,  and  thus  rep 
sents  a  great  forward  step  which  has  gone  fai; 
bring  order  out  of  the  confusion  of  conflict, 
claims  and  to  enable  export  programs  to  be  fori] 
lated  intelligently. 

The  Cereals  Committee  was  confronted  in  J 
cember  by  total  stated  requirements  of  38,000,1 
tons  as  compared  with  a  total  estimated  exft 
availability  at  that  time  of  somewhat  d 
25,000,000  tons  of  all  grains.  Of  this  25,000,1 
tons,  about  18,000,000  only  is  in  wheat  and  wh 
flour  in  terms  of  wheat  as  compared  to  scj 
24,000,000  last  season,  or  about  three  fourth^ 
much.  Additional  requirements  have  since  h 
received  which  bring  the  total  of  officially  stsi 
import  requirements  to  about  39,000,000  p] 
Thus  availability  as  calculated  in  December  ] 
tends  to  only  about  60  percent  of  requirements: 
presently  stated.  Of  the  exportable  total; 
25,000,000,  nearly  half  was  moved  during  the  I 
six  months  (July-December) .  More  than  hall; 
the  available  wheat,  however,  was  shipped  in  t 
period,  leaving  a  relatively  larger  quantity  j 
greater  proportion  of  other  grains  to  move  in 
first  half  of  1947.  This  is  the  period  of  heavi 
wheat  import  requirements  because  of  the  exl 
sive  utilization  of  domestic  crop  supplies  ear: 
in  the  season.  Consequently  a  serious  world-c: 
cit  position  for  wheat  is  in  prospect,  mostf 
pecially  during  the  winter  period  from  Janu' 
to  April,  when  Canadian  movement  is  retari 
and  shipments  from  Australia  and  Argent 
will  not  yet  have  reached  any  considerable  volu 
Pressure  of  the  claimant  countries  concentrji 
strongly  upon  the  United  States  during  this  pei/ 
as  the  main  source.  Especially  in  this  situat 
true  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  balance  toj 
shipped  from  Canada  outside  of  large  comri 
ments  to  Great  Britain  and  minor  ones  to  Belgii 
and  the  Netherlands  is  very  small. 
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ed  States  Grain  Export  Program 

lie  goal  of  the  United  States  which  was  an- 
lced  early  in  the  crop  year  and  has  at  this 
ing  not  been  officially  changed  is  the  export  of 
300,000  bushels  (10,400,000  tons)  of  wheat  and 
ndary  grains  (chiefly  corn)  as  its  part  of  the 
I  25,000,000-ton  world  availability.  In  a  very 
sense  it  may  be  stated  that  the  United  States 
is  for  exporting  the  greatest  possible  quantity 
:h  supply  and  transportation  limitations  will 
nit.  There  is  a  large  supply  of  secondary 
ns,  but  a  limited  supply  of  wheat.  It  can 
efore  be  said  that  volume  of  export  of  grain 
lly  limited  by  transportation.  There  is,  how- 
,  a  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  corn  and  other 
se  grains  can  be  used  by  bread-eating  popu- 
ms  as  a  substitute  for  wheat.  Consequently, 
l  this  point  of  view  exports  of  grains  for  food 
Prom  the  United  States  are  necessarily  limited 
he  available  supply  of  wheat  rather  than  by 
sportation. 

sport  of  wheat  from  the  United  States  in  the 
ial  world  deficit  year  1945-46  was  over  four 
is  the  average  amount  from  the  crop  years 
'-30  to  1934-35  and  over  seven  times  as 
t  as  the  average  for  the  years  1938-39  to  1941- 
This  export  was  made  possible  by  a  large 
y-over  from  the  previous  crop  year  of  280,- 
300  bushels,  the  bumper  1945  crop,  the  re- 
gions placed  upon  use  of  grain  for  human  food 
industrial  use,  special  price  inducements  made 
he  Government  to  secure  export  wheat  toward 
end  of  the  crop  year,  and  reduction  of  the 
y-over  to  a  precariously  low  level.  Since  the 
y-over  of  wheat  from  the  1945  crop  was  much 
Her  (only  101,000,000  bushels),  the  total  sup- 
of  wheat,  and  consequently  the  export  availa- 
y  this  year,  is,  in  spite  of  a  slightly  larger  crop 
greatly  reduced  use  for  feeding,  somewhat 
Her  than  last  year.  On  this  account  a  con- 
rable  part  of  the  United  States  export  goal, 
:h  is  just  as  high  as  last  year,  must  necessarily 
mde  up  of  secondary  grains.2 
statistical  balance  between  requirements  and 
lability  was  achieved  by  the  IEFC  only  by 
mmendations  involving  drastic  cuts  in  con- 
ption  below  levels  proposed  and  even  below 
e   held   during   the   last   part   of    1946;    by 

or  an  article  by  James  A.  Stillwell  on  U.S.  interests 
:>rld  food  problems,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  24,  1946,  p. 
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increased  use  of  indigenous  grain,  including  coarse 
grains,  for  human  food;  and  by  reduction  of 
stockpiles  to  very  low  levels.  In  some  cases  where 
statistical  errors  were  subsequently  demonstrated 
or  new  information  showed  that  savings  which 
had  been  recommended  by  the  Committee  were 
impossible,  requirements  have  been  revised  up- 
ward, thus  unsettling  the  balance  on  the  require- 
ments side.  Furthermore,  availability  is  reduced 
by  whatever  quantities  are  shipped  by  Argentina 
or  other  countries  outside  of  the  IEFC  over  and 
above  the  totals  indicated  by  the  IEFC  as  the 
fair  share  of  each  country  from  all  sources.  A 
further  reduction  in  total  availability  results  from 
movement  of  coarse  grains  for  other  than  food 
use.  The  result  is  to  diminish  the  total  availability 
of  some  25,000,000  tons  which  was  considered  by 
the  IEFC  in  striking  its  balance  in  December. 
Only  by  some  great  increase  in  movement  beyond 
that  hitherto  thought  possible  from  the  main 
exporting  countries  could  this  new  deficit  be  over- 
come and  the  greatly  reduced  requirements  re- 
sulting from  the  drastic  screening  by  IEFC  be 
fulfilled. 

The  only  country  from  which  any  considerable 
increase  in  shipments  could  be  expected  is  the 
United  States,  since  availability  from  Canada  and 
Argentina  is  limited  by  supply.  It  is  clear  that 
whatever  increase  could  be  effected  by  the  United 
States  would  have  in  the  first  instance  to  go  toward 
offsetting  the  deficit  referred  to  above.  Any  new 
or  increased  requirements  can  be  met  only  by  re- 
ducing amounts  earmarked  for  other  claimants 
whose  requirements  have  already  been  greatly 
reduced,  or  by  increasing  availability  from  the 
United  States  to  cover  not  only  the  deficit  which 
has  already  developed  in  connection  with  the  es- 
tablished requirements  but  also  for  such  new 
requirements.  It  is  highly  problematic  whether 
any  increase  in  shipments  of  such  proportions  from 
the  United  States  can  be  achieved.  Certainly  it 
cannot  be  counted  upon  at  this  stage  when  more 
than  four  months  still  remain  of  the  crop  year. 
There  is  uncertainty  regarding  the  effective  main- 
tenance, throughout  the  balance  of  the  crop  year, 
of  the  present  high  priorities  on  inland  transpor- 
tation for  grain  movement.  Furthermore  since 
supplies  of  wheat  are  limited  and  any  properly 
balanced  program  must  be  made  up — to  the  extent 
of  about  two  thirds — by  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  it 
(Continued  on  page  30 Jf) 
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PRELIMINARY  PROPOSALS  FOR  AN  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE  ORGANIZATION 


The  two  articles  presented  below  on  commodity  arrange- 
ments and  on  the  organization  are  the  last  in  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  work  of  the  Preparatory  Committee  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  for  the  establishment  of  an 
international  trade  organization  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
Preparatory  Committee  held  its  first  meeting  in  London  from 
October  15  to  November  26,  Wlfi.  In  preceding  issues  of 
the  Bulletin  appeared  articles  on  commercial  policy,  restric- 
tive business  practices,  employment  and  economic  activity, 
and  industrial  development. 


Intergovernmental  Commodity  Arrangements1 

An  article 


Committee  IV  of  the  Preparatory  Committee 
for  the  International  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Employment,  which  met  at  London  from  October 
15  to  November  26, 1946,  prepared  a  complete  chap- 
ter on  intergovernmental  commodity  arrangements 
for  inclusion  in  the  draft  Charter  of  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Organization.  The  chapter  sets 
forth  the  objectives  of  commodity  policy,  a  pro- 
cedure for  intergovernmental  commodity  consul- 
tation and  agreement,  and  principles  to  govern 
the  operation  of  particular  commodity  arrange- 
ments. 

The  Preparatory  Committee  accepted  the  draft 
chapter  as  prepared  by  Committee  IV  and  adopted 
a  recommendation  that,  pending  the  establishment 
of  the  International  Trade  Organization,  this 
chapter  be  used  as  a  guide  in  intergovernmental 
consultations  on  commodity  problems  and  that  an 
Interim  Coordinating  Committee  for  Intergovern- 
mental Commodity  Arrangements  be  set  up  by 
the  United  Nations. 


1  The  work  of  Committee  IV :  Intergovernmental  Com- 
modity Arrangements. 
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Need  for  Commodity  Arrangements 

The  basis  for  a  commodity-arrangements  c 
ter  lies  in  the  fact  that,  for  some  primary 
modities,  the  short-run  adjustment  of  produd 
to  demand  presents  difficulties  different  in  chii 
ter  from  those  encountered  in  other  industries^ 
the  case  of  certain  agricultural  products,  dij 
relative  inelasticity  in  supply  and  demand,  i 
densome  surpluses  are  created  and  prices  are  \ 
ously  depressed,  but  producers  cannot  move  I 
idly  enough  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  si 
tion.  In  the  case  of  some  minerals,  specialized: 
ducing  communities  are  subject  to  mass  unem]( 
ment  without  alternative  occupational  opporj 
ties,  even  at  times  when  the  general  level  of  ^ 
economic  activity  is  not  depressed.  Under  j 
circumstances  governments  almost  every1** 
have  intervened  in  the  production  and  distribii 
process.  Such  intervention  has  frequently  resi< 
in  economic  warfare  and  the  restriction  and! 
tortion  of  world  trade.  It  is  the  purpose  of  ij 
governmental  commodity  arrangements  to  aJ 
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he  distress  caused  by  those  situations  while 
itating  the  necessary  processes  of  readjust- 

• 

jst  of  the  delegations  at  the  London  meeting 
of  the  opinion  that  a  program  of  intergov- 

tental  commodity  agreements  was  an  essential 

ire  of  a  successful  international  trade  organi- 

n. 

iples  of  Commodity  Arrangements 

ie  Committee  agreed  that,  to  avoid  abuse  of 
commodity-arrangement  device  and  to  make 
ngements  conform  with  the  trade-expansion 
loses  of  the  Organization,  all  intergovernmen- 
ommodity  arrangements  should  be  governed 
irtain  principles.  These  may  be  summarized 
>llows : 

Such  arrangements  should  be  open  initially  on 
lly  favorable  terms  to  any  government  mem- 
)f  the  International  Trade  Organization  and 
invited  non-member  government. 

They  should  give  an  equal  number  of  votes 
nporting  countries  and  exporting  countries, 

group  taken  as  a  whole  and  each  participa- 

in  adequate  number,  and  should  also  give  an 
•opriate  vote  to  other  countries  having  a  large 
rest  in  the  commodity. 

They  should  expand  world  consumption. 

They  should  be  negotiated  and  operated  with 
publicity. 

hese  general  principles,  greatest  emphasis  was 
ed  on  equal  voting  by  importers  and  exporters, 
country,  however,  dissented  from  a  rigid  f or- 
ation of  this  principle,  insisting  that  the  re- 
ement  be  merely  that  votes  be  apportioned 
litably"  between  the  two  groups  of  countries. 
Committee  adhered  to  the  rigid  formulation. 
ras  felt  that  this  principle  would  assure  rea- 
hleness  in  decisions  taken,  since  either  group 
Id  have  to  attract  some  votes  from  the  other 
>rder  to  obtain  a  majority.  This  situation 
Id  be  particularly  true  if,  as  is  the  case  in 
y  arrangements,  substantive  decisions  re- 
ed more  than  a  bare  majority  of  the  votes, 
ertain  additional  principles  and  conditions 
Id  have  to  be  satisfied  in  the  case  of  arrange- 
ts  that  involved  the  regulation  of  production, 
le,  or  prices,  such  arrangements  being  defined 
egulatory  agreements  for  the  purposes  of  the 
pter.  These  principles  may  be  summarized  as 
ows: 
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1.  Such  agreements  should  assure  adequate  sup- 
plies of  the  commodity  for  world  demand  at 
reasonable  prices. 

2.  They  should  afford  increasing  opportunities 
for  satisfying  world  demand  from  the  most  eco- 
nomic sources  of  supply. 

3.  The  participating  countries  should  adopt  a 
program  of  economic  adjustment  to  insure  prog- 
ress toward  solution  of  the  difficulty  that  gave  rise 
to  the  agreement. 

4.  Such  agreements  should  be  limited  in  dura- 
tion and  subject  to  periodic  review. 

5.  They  should  give  members  of  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Organization  not  participating  in 
the  agreements  treatment  comparable  to  that  ac- 
corded any  participating  country. 

The  last  principle  in  the  list  is  designed  to  make  it 
unnecessary  for  each  member  country  to  join  an 
agreement  merely  to  protect  its  rights. 

An  even  more  important  limitation  on  regu- 
latory agreements  than  any  of  the  foregoing  prin- 
ciples, however,  is  the  requirement  that  agree- 
ments dealing  with  primary  products  be  employed 
only  under  one  of  the  following  conditions : 

1.  When  there  is  or  is  expected  to  be  a  burden- 
some surplus  that,  because  of  the  inelasticities  in 
the  commodity's  supply  and  demand,  cannot  be 
corrected  by  market  forces  rapidly  enough  to  pre- 
vent wide-spread  hardship  to  producers ; 

2.  When  there  is  or  is  expected  to  be  wide- 
spread unemployment  in  the  producing  industry 
in  areas  that  do  not  afford  alternative  employment 
opportunities. 

Agreements  dealing  with  non-primary  products, 
as  for  example  a  synthetic  product  competing  with 
a  primary  product,  can  be  entered  into  only  when 
the  Organization  makes  a  special  exception.  In 
such  cases  the  agreement  must  conform  not  only 
to  the  principles  set  forth  but  also  to  any  addi- 
tional requirements  which  the  Organization  may 
establish. 

Some  delegations  doubted  that  agreements  regu- 
lating prices  exclusively  through  purchase  and 
sale  ought  properly  to  be  subject  to  conditions  as 
rigorous  as  those  imposed  upon  agreements  regu- 
lating trade  or  production.  The  Committee  de- 
cided, however,  that  primary  commodity-price- 
stabilization  operations,  if  not  associated  with  con- 
trols on  production  or  trade,  would  tend  to  aggra- 
vate existing  surplus  situations  and  might  even 
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stimulate  the  accumulation  of  surpluses  that 
would  not  otherwise  appear.  Hence,  all  agree- 
ments regulating  prices  directly  or  indirectly 
were  made  subject  to  the  foregoing  rules. 

It  was  felt  that  conditions  for  the  employment 
of  regulatory  agreements  were  of  crucial  impor- 
tance. The  whole  basis  for  a  commodity  chapter 
in  a  charter  devoted  to  the  expansion  of  trade  and 
employment  lies  in  the  existence  of  certain  cases 
where  intergovernmental  consultation  is  an  essen- 
tial step  toward  such  expansion.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  encourage  intergovernmental  consulta- 
tion and  intervention  in  fields  where  private  in- 
tervention to  restrict  output  and  consumption  had 
previously  operated  would  defeat  the  basic  pur- 
poses of  the  Charter  which  relate  to  restrictive 
business  practices.  The  requirements  were,  there- 
fore, carefully  drawn  to  permit  necessary  arrange- 
ments and  to  prevent  private  restrictions  from  be- 
ing shifted  to  an  intergovernmental  basis. 

Different  Types  of  Arrangements 

The  Committee  gave  careful  consideration  to 
the  question  of  price  stabilization  and  agreed  that 
moderation  of  pronounced  fluctuations  in  prices 
above  and  below  the  long-run  equilibrium  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  was  an  appropriate  objective  of 
regulatory  agreements.  There  was  some  debate 
as  to  whether  such  stabilization  measures  would 
be  needed  in  cases  where  the  conditions  justifying 
a  regulatory  agreement  did  not  exist.  The  Com- 
mittee agreed,  however,  that  such  cases  were  un- 
likely, since  commodities  not  the  subject  of  na- 
tional government  intervention,  because  of  a 
tendency  either  to  burdensome  surplus  or  to.con- 
centrated  unemployment,  would  not  be  likely  to 
suffer  extreme  price  fluctuations. 

The  Committee  agreed  to  except  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  chapter  intergovernmental  arrange- 
ments relating  solely  to  the  equitable  distribution 
of  commodities  in  short  supply.  It  was  recognized 
that  such  arrangements  would  not  necessarily  meet 
the  conditions  stipulated  in  the  chapter.  More- 
over, it  was  felt  that  conditions  of  global  short 
supply  would  be  of  infrequent  occurrence  once 
wartime  shortages  had  disappeared.  It  was 
pointed  out  in  the  discussions,  however,  that  agree- 
ments concluded  under  the  chapter  might  appro- 
priately provide  for  equitable  distribution  during 
a  temporary  period  of  short  supply. 

The  Committee  was  not  entirely  satisfied  that  it 
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had  dealt  consistently  with  the  problem  of 
servation  agreements,  such  as  international 
eries  conventions.    It  recognized  the  maintenj 
development,  and  protection  of  exhaustible  i 
ral  resources  as  an  objective  of  commodity 
rangements.    The  discussion  brought  out  tha 
rangements  with  this  objective  would  in  n\ 
cases  have  to  regulate  production  or  trade  in  o| 
to  achieve  their  objective.    Yet  few  if  any  oil 
commodities  involved  would  meet  the  condil- 
laid  down  by  the  Committee  to  justify  regula-: 
agreements.    The  Committee  agreed  to  call  3 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Interim  Draii 
Committee.    One  line  of  solution  would  be  to* 
conservation  agreements  (as  did  the  United  Si; 
Suggested    Charter)     among    the    arrangerr.i 
which  are  excepted  from  the  chapter  unless 
are  used  to  accomplish  results  inconsistent  witi 
objectives. 

Steps  in  Arriving  at  Intergovernmental 
Arrangements 

The  draft  commodity  chapter  prepared  by  G 
mittee  IV  provides  for  three  steps  in  the  pi 
dure  for  dealing  with  a  commodity  for  w'i 
special  difficulties  exist  or  are  expected:  a  s|: 
group,  a  conference,  and  a  commodity  council. 

A  study  group  would  be  set  up  by  the  Intei 
tional  Trade  Organization  when  a  member  gov 
ment  substantially  interested  in  the  product 
consumption,  or  trade  of  a  commodity  considi 
that  special  difficulties  existed  or  were  expei 
to  arise  regarding  the  commodity,  except  in  I 
case  in  which  the  Organization  found  that  t 
was  no  prima  facie  basis  for  the  member's  v 
That  group  would  consist  of  all  member  gov: 
ments  substantially  interested  in  the  comnio' 
and  such  interested  non-members  as  the  Organ 
tion  invited.  It  was  contemplated  in  the  disi 
sions  that  the  Organization  would  usually  in 
the  participation  of  any  country  having  a  lil 
share  in  the  trade  in  the  commodity,  whether  or 
it  was  a  member.  If  such  a  country  were  not 
resented,  intergovernmental  consultation  on  I 
problems  of  the  commodity  could  hardly  be  e:* 
tive.  The  study  group  would  investigate  the  I 
causes  of  the  alleged  special  difficulties  and  w<j 
report  the  relevant  facts  promptly.  If 
found  that  the  special  difficulties  did  in  fact  ei 
it  would  make  recommendations  for  dealing  4 
them. 

An   intergovernmental   commodity   confers 
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ild,  without  undue  delay,  discuss  measures  de- 
led  to  meet  the  special  difficulties  of  a  partic- 
r  commodity.  A  conference  might  be  a  second 
>,  on  the  basis  of  the  recommendations  of  a 
ly  group,  or  it  might  be  a  first  step  taken  on 
basis  of  information  agreed  by  interested  mem- 
governments  to  be  adequate.  A  conference 
;ht  be  called  by  the  Organization  on  its  own 
iative.  It  was  contemplated  in  Committee  IV 
t  participation  in  a  conference,  although  still 
fined  to  interested  countries,  would  be  some- 
it  more  complete  than  that  in  a  study  group. 
j  product  of  a  conference,  it  was  anticipated, 
ild  frequently  be  a  specific  proposal  for  an  in- 
rovernmental  commodity  arrangement  to  go 
>  effect  upon  ratification  by  a  certain  group  of 
ernments. 

'or  regulatory  agreements,  a  governing  body 
ild  be  established — or  a  commodity  council — 
lposed  of  representatives  of  participating 
ntries  and  a  non-voting  person  or  persons  ap- 
nted  by  the  Organization.  The  council  would 
>oint  a  secretariat  after  consultation  with  the 
gpization.  The  Council  would  make  reports  to 
Organization  periodically  and  in  any  special 
e  that  the  Organization  might  require, 
t  would  be  the  function  of  the  commodity  coun- 
to  administer  the  provisions  of  the  agreement 
»pted  for  the  commodity  concerned.  Presum- 
y,  the  methods  employed  would  vary  from  com- 
dity  to  commodity.  The  one  thing  all  would 
'e  in  common  would  be  the  assurance  of  ex- 
istive  intergovernmental  consultation.  The 
ic  hope  of  the  drafters  of  the  commodity  chap- 
is  that  such  consultation  will  lead  to  reasonable 
apromise  solutions  that  will  prevent  resort  to 
economic  warfare  that  was  the  result  of  special 
timodity  difficulties  in  the  inter-war  period. 

trdination  and  Control  of  International 
nmodity  Arrangements 

t  was  felt  important  that  individual  commodity 
angements,  particularly  of  the  regulatory  type, 
:e  established,  be  consistent  with  one  another, 
h.  international  commercial  policy,  and  with 
)  programs  for  nutrition  and  production  ex- 
ited to  be  developed  and  recommended  by  the 
od  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
tions. 

Provision  was  therefore  made  for  the  following 
ationships,  some  of  which  appear  in  portions 
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of  the  draft  Charter  not  dealt  with  primarily  by 
Committee  IV: 

1.  The  Organization  would  contain  a  Commod- 
ity Commission  of  experts,  which  would  initially 
perform  most  of  the  functions  of  the  Organization 
with  regard  to  commodity  arrangements,  would 
keep  all  commodity  arrangements  under  continu- 
ous surveillance,  and  would  prepare  recommenda- 
tions regarding  those  arrangements. 

2.  The  Commodity  Commission  would  be  co- 
ordinated with  a  Commercial  Policy  Commission 
and  a  Business  Practices  Commission,  and  the 
work  of  the  three  would  be  under  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  Organization.  The  Executive  Board 
would  make  recommendations  regarding  com- 
modity arrangements  to  governments,  to  the  Con- 
ference of  the  Organization,  or  to  other  interna- 
tional organizations. 

3.  The  Organization  would  name  non-voting 
members  of  all  study  groups,  commodity  confer- 
ences, and  commodity  councils. 

4.  The  Organization  would  invite  other  com- 
petent specialized  agencies  to  name  non-voting 
members  to  those  commodity  bodies.  Since  a  large 
number  of  the  commodities  encountering  special 
difficulties  are  expected  to  be  agricultural,  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  is  specially  men- 
tioned in  the  commodity  chapter  in  this  connec- 
tion. The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
might  also  be  invited  to  name  a  member  of  the 
Commodity  Commission  and  of  the  Interim  Co- 
ordinating Committee  for  International  Commod- 
ity Arrangements. 

5.  Commodity  councils  and  other  policy  bodies 
associated  with  individual  commodity  agreements 
would  be  composed  of  representatives  of  govern- 
ments whose  instructions  would  presumably  be 
consistent  with  those  of  the  representatives  of  the 
same  governments  on  other  commodity  councils 
and  on  the  policy  bodies  of  the  Organization,  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  and  other 
United  Nations  bodies.  Governments  would  agree 
to  conform  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Or- 
ganization as  concerned  their  participation  in 
commodity  arrangements. 

The  Committee  was  aware  of  the  importance  of 
the  fact  that  the  commodity  conferences  and  com- 
modity councils  would  be  composed  of  fully  ac- 
credited representatives  of  governments.  Agree- 
ments reached  in  such  bodies  would  not  be  easily 
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susceptible  of  modification  in  the  light  of  sub- 
sequent findings  or  recommendations  of  an  expert 
commission  or  of  an  international  secretariat.  For 
this  reason  a  large  part  of  any  coordination  and 
integration  accomplished  at  the  international  level 
would  have  to  be  achieved  through  representatives 
of  the  Organization,  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization,  or  other  competent  organizations 
sitting  with  the  various  commodity  policy  bodies. 
Such  representatives  should,  therefore,  be  persons 
of  the  highest  quality  as  to  experience,  reputation, 
and  capability.  This  consideration  is  also  of  im- 
portance in  staffing  the  Commodity  Commission 
and  the  Interim  Co-ordinating  Committee  for  In- 
ternational Commodity  Arrangements.  The  lat- 
ter would  function  as  a  preparatory  group  for  the 
Commodity  Commission.  The  influence  of  capable 
international  representatives  in  intergovernmental 
commodity  deliberations  can  be  an  important  fac- 
tor in  obtaining  a  maximum  expansion  of  trade 
and  consumption  and  the  most  expeditious  ar- 
rangements for  bringing  about  necessary  shifts  in 
production. 

Differences  Between  the  U.  S.  Draft  Charter  and  the 
Preparatory  Committee  Charter  for  an  International 
Trade  Organization 

The  most  noticeable  difference  between  the  two 
charters  is  organizational  in  character.  In  the 
Preparatory  Committee  draft  a  sharp  distinction 
is  drawn  between  intergovernmental  commodity 
arrangements  broadly  interpreted  and  the  nar- 
rower intergovernmental  commodity  agreements 
which  regulate  production,  trade,  or  prices.  Ac- 
cordingly the  general  objectives  and  principles 
for  all  intergovernmental  commodity  arrange- 
ments and  the  techniques  for  studying  and  solving 
difficult  commodity  problems  are  set  forth.  These 
are  followed  by  special  provisions  relating  specifi- 
cally to  intergovernmental  commodity  agree- 
ments regulatory  in  character.  The  Preparatory 
Committee  Charter  provides  that  such  agreements 
must  conform  not  only  to  the  general  principles  for 
arrangements  but  also  to  a  set  of  special  principles 
which  appropriately  relate  to  regulatory  agree- 
ments only. 

The  objectives  in  the  Preparatory  Committee 
Charter  are  broader  in  scope  than  those  originally 
presented  in  the  U.S.  draft.    The  moderation  of 
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extreme    price    fluctuations,    the    protection 
natural  resources  from  unnecessary  exhaustii 
and  the  expansion  in  production  of  primary  cu 
modities  in  extremely  short  supply  have  bt 
added  to  the  objectives  set  forth  in  the  U.S.  dr;t 

A  technique  has  been  introduced  to  prevent  i 
reasonable  delays  by  study  groups  on  commoc; 
conferences  from  preventing  countries  from  tj 
ing  necessary  action.  Under  this  method  coi 
tries  would  be  free  to  engage  in  direct  negotiatit 
if  delays  were  unreasonable.  However,  such  ) 
gotiations  and  agreements  would  have  to  confci 
to  the  principles  and  requirements  of  the  Char  i 

A  major  improvement  over  the  U.S.  drafli 
the  addition  of  a  provision  for  the  settlement! 
disputes,  and  several  definitions  needed  for  p: 
poses  of  clarification. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  Chan 
prepared  by  the  Preparatory  Commission  i 
proved  upon  the  U.S.  Suggested  Charter  throil 
drafting  and  editorial  changes,  through  reorgai 
zation  of  the  material,  and  through  the  additi 
of  new  material.  All  of  the  major  principles  i\ 
requirements  which  the  United  States  had  1 
eluded  in  the  /Suggested  Charter  were  retained  ;l 
improved  in  the  Charter  submitted  by  the  Prep?  i 
tory  Committee. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  following  Department  of  State  publications  maji 
of  interest  to  readers  of  the  Bulletin  : 

Proposals  for  Expansion  of  World  Trade  and  Empi 
ment,  Developed  by  a  Technical  Staff  within  the  Gov<i 
ment  of  the  United  States  in  Preparation  for  an  Inten 
tional  Conference  on  Trade  and  Employment  and  II 
sented  for  Consideration  by  the  Peoples  of  the  Wo  I 
Commercial  Policy  Series  79.    Publication  2411. 

American  Trade  Proposals.  Commercial  Policy  Sen 
88.    Publication  2551. 

Suggested  Charter  for  an  International  Trade  Orgd 
zation  of  the  United  Nations.  An  elaboration  of  » 
United  States  Proposals  for  Expansion  of  World  Tm 
amd  Employment  prepared  by  a  technical  staff  within  ( 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  presented  as  a  b'd 
for  public  discussion.  Commercial  Policy  Series  93.  P1 
lication  2598. 

Preliminary  Draft  Charter  for  the  International  Tri< 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations.  Articles  as  draf: 
at  the  London  Meeting,  October  15-November  26,  19 
by  the  Preparatory  Committee  of  the  International  C 
ference  on  Trade  and  Employment.  Commercial  Pol! 
Series  98.    Publication  2728. 
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Organizational  Questions  at  the  London  Meeting  l 

An  article 


Jnited  States  Suggested  Draft  Charter 

ie  Suggested  Charter  for  the  proposed  Inter- 
nal Trade  Organization,  prepared  by  the 
ed  States  Government  and  submitted  to  the 
[on  meeting,  contained  chapters  2  on  organiza- 
1  matters  which  provide  for  a  structure  re- 
ling  those  of  other  specialized  agencies  such 
e  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  Inter- 
mal  Civil  Aviation  Organization,  and  United 
ms  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
sation.  Under  these  chapters,  the  policies  of 
)rganization  would  be  determined  by  the  Con- 
ice,  consisting  of  the  representatives  of  all 
nember  governments,  and  responsibility  for 
xecution  of  these  policies  would  be  placed  in 
executive  Board,  composed  of  the  representa- 

of  15  of  the  member  governments.  There 
d  also  be  a  Director  General  and  a  Secretariat 
rry  on  the  administrative  work  of  the  Organi- 
n  subject  to  the  general  supervision  of  the 
■d. 

ie  United  States  suggested  draft,  however, 
lined  a  significant  difference  from  the  usual 
srn  of  specialized  organization  in  that  it  pro- 
1  for  the  establishment  of  three  commissions : 3 
in  the  field  of  commercial  policy,  one  in  the 

of  restrictive  business  practices,  and  one  in 
field  of  commodities.  These  Commissions 
d  be  composed  of  experts  acting  in  their  in- 
itial capacities,  organizationally  distinct  from 
Secretariat,  and  would  not  be  responsible  to 
Director  General. 

lese  commissions  would  make  expert  recom- 
iations  in  their  respective  fields  directly  to 
Board,  which  would  take  such  action  upon 
i  as  it  deemed  appropriate  with  a  view  to 
'  practical  application.    The  reason  lying  be- 

the  United  States  proposal  was  that  it  would 
ie  responsibility  of  the  ITO  to  deal  with  three 
rate,  although  related,  fields.  Each  field  is 
nical  in  its  nature  and  will  involve  problems 

probably  disputes  which  will  require  the 
ased  judgment  of  experts  with  the  highest 
tige  and  broadest  experience  possible  within 


their  respective  fields.  It  was  felt  that  these 
bodies  should  be  given  authority  and  prestige 
commensurate  with  their  responsibility. 

In  addition  to  the  functions  assigned  by  the 
United  States  suggested  draft  to  the  ITO  in  the 
fields  of  commercial  policy,  cartels,  and  commodi- 
ties, the  draft  also  suggested  that  certain  special 
functions  be  performed.  Thus  it  suggested  that 
the  Organization  provide  technical  assistance  and 
advice  in  connection  with  specific  projects  of  in- 
dustrialization or  economic  development;  that  it 
prepare  and  recommend  international  conventions 
designed  to  improve  the  basis  of  trade  and  to  as- 
sure just  and  equitable  treatment  for  the  enter- 
prises, skills,  capital,  arts,  and  technology  brought 
from  one  country  to  another ;  and  that  it  cooperate 
with  the  United  Nations  and  other  intergovern- 
mental organizations  in  the  attainment  of  the 
economic  and  social  objectives  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  maintenance  or  restoration  of  in- 
ternational peace  and  security. 

The  United  States  suggested  draft  provided  for 
an  Interim  Tariff  Committee  composed  of  those 
members  of  the  Organization  which  had  already 
fulfilled  their  responsibilities  with  respect  to  the 
reduction  of  tariffs.  This  Committee  would  have 
the  responsibility  of  assuring  that  other  members 
take  corresponding  steps.  The  United  States  draft 
laid  particular  stress  upon  cooperation  with  the 
United  Nations  and  with  other  specialized  agen- 
cies and  with  non-governmental  international  or- 
ganizations and  contained  a  special  provision  re- 
garding the  absorption  by  the  ITO  of  the  activities 
of  older  international  organizations  whose  func- 
tions lie  within  its  scope  of  action.  Finally  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  settling  of  disputes  con- 
cerning the  interpretation  of  the  charter  within 
the  ITO  itself,  appeal  to  the  International  Court 


1  The  work  of  Committee  V,  Administration  and  Organi- 
zation. 

2  Chaps.  II  and  VII. 

3  The  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  (ICAO) 
has  an  Air  Navigation  Commission  which  has  a  structure 
comparable  to  those  of  the  three  commissions  proposed 
by  the  United  States  for  the  International  Trade  Organi- 
zation. 
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of  Justice  being  provided  only  with  the  consent  of 
the  Conference.4 

Committee  V  of  the  London  meeting,  to  which 
were  assigned  the  organizational  aspects  of  the 
ITO  charter,  accepted  the  United  States  suggested 
draft  charter  as  a  basis  for  its  discussion.  It  de- 
veloped agreed  texts  on  all  the  articles  involved 
except  those  dealing  with  voting,  the  method  of 
composition  of  the  Executive  Board,  and  the  spe- 
cific functions  of  the  Commissions.  The  questions 
of  voting  and  composition  of  the  Executive  Board 
were  fully  discussed  and  referred  to  the  Interim 
Drafting  Committee,5  which  is  now  engaged  in 
drawing  up  alternative  draft  texts  in  the  light  of 
these  discussions. 

Membership  and  Functions 

The  liberal  provisions  of  the  United  States 
draft  concerning  membership  were  accepted  with 
an  amendment  permitting  the  admission  of  new 
members  by  the  Conference  of  the  International 
Trade  Organization  without  the  prior  approval 
of  the  Executive  Board. 

Two  significant  changes  were  made  in  the  article 
on  functions  of  the  Organization.  First,  the 
above-mentioned  function  of  the  Organization  to 
develop  and  to  obtain  general  acceptance  of  con- 
ventions and  agreements  designed  to  assure  just 
and  equitable  treatment  for  foreign  enterprises 
was  considerably  broadened.  The  Committee  gave 
a  very  broad  interpretation  to  the  scope  of  these 
agreements  and  provided  that  members  must  either 
accept  them  or  explain  to  the  Organization  within 
a  period  of  18  months  their  reasons  for  non- 
acceptance.  Secondly,  the  Committee  laid  partic- 
ular stress  upon  the  need  for  cooperation  and 
avoidance  of  overlapping  between  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Organization,  the  United  Nations, 
and  the  other  specialized  agencies.  A  special 
clause  was  added  setting  up  the  achievement  of 
economy  of  effort  among  the  various  organiza- 
tions as  a  function  of  the  Organization.  Com- 
mittee V  left  open  the  question  of  what  functions 
the  Organization  should  assume  in  the  field  of 
economic     development     and     industrialization, 


4  Except  in  matters  involving  national  security,  where 
appeal  is  unrestricted. 

'  The  Interim  Drafting  Committee  was  set  up  by  the 
Preparatory  Committee  to  edit  the  texts  agreed  upon  at 
London  and  to  prepare  alternative  drafts  as  to  those 
portions  where  there  was  a  division  of  opinion. 
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pending  the  decision  of  the  Economic  and  Si 
Council  on  this  matter. 

The  Conference 

The  Committee  adopted  substantially  the 
visions  of  the  United  States  draft  as  to  the  < 
ference.  However,  the  provision  under  whicl 
Conference  may  provide  for  the  possibilit; 
waiver  in  exceptional  circumstances  of  the 
gations  of  members  was  extended  to  cover  all  i 
gations  assumed  under  the  charter  and  not  s»; 
those  in  the  field  of  commercial  policy.  This; 
done  as  a  result  of  the  concern  expressed  by  cen 
delegations  as  to  the  possibility  that  many  oJ; 
obligations  under  the  charter  might  prove  uis 
sonably  onerous,  especially  during  the  trans  a 
period.  The  Committee  also  suggested  that; 
Conference,  in  allocating  the  budget  of  the] 
ganization,  should  follow  the  principles  ado; 
by  the  United  Nations,  in  the  absence  of  h 
other  agreed  arrangements.  It  was  recogn; 
that  this  question  might  be  affected  by  the  e; 
tual  decision  in  the  matter  of  weighted  vqi 
which  is  covered  in  the  next  section. 

Voting  and  Executive  Board  Membership 

No  agreed  text  was  arrived  at  as  to  the  me* 
of  voting  in  the  Conference.  The  majority  o: 
delegations  were  in  favor  of  the  principle  that 
country  should  have  one  vote,  which  is  the  ru' 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nati: 
They  argued  that  this  is  the  most  democratic  . 
tern;  that  a  small  country  may  be  relativel; 
vitally  affected  by  a  decision  in  the  realm  of  I 
eign  trade  as  a  large  country,  that  the  Confer < 
might  be  the  last  resort  of  a  small  countr; 
serious  difficulties  in  the  field  of  trade,  an. 
should  have  an  equal  voice  in  the  discussioii1 
those  difficulties ;  that  weighted  voting  would  1 
to  submerge  the  interest  of  the  many  undel 
veloped  countries;  that  special  provisions  aj 
voting  are  already  contained  in  the  charte, 
cover  special  cases  (for  example,  in  the  case  of  c: 
modify  agreements  where  consumer  interests 
given  an  equal  vote  with  producer  interests) ;  i 
finally,  that  the  development  of  a  workable 
mula  acceptable  to  the  large  number  of  nati 
whose  membership  is  desired  would  be  nearly  I 
possible.  On  the  other  hand,  the  minority" 
delegations  who  did  not  regard  weighted  voi' 
with  disfavor  argued  that  the  interest  of  diffe  I 
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ltries  in  the  field  of  trade  varied  greatly,  that 
Organization  cannot  succeed  without  the  active 
x>rt  of  the  major  trading  nations,  who  are  a 
lerical  minority  among  the  nations  of  the 
Id;  that  it  is  possible  to  measure  degrees  of 
ortance  in  such  a  specialized  field  as  that  of 
ign  trade;  that  there  are  precedents  for  this 
em  in  the  International  Fund  and  Bank;  and, 
lly,  that  it  would  be  improper  to  give  to  a 
ltry  representing  wide  colonial  territories 
Mghout  the  world  the  same  vote  as  a  small 
ltry  confined  to  narrower  regional  interests, 
s  to  the  related  subject  of  possible  permanent 
s  to  be  allocated  to  the  major  trading  nations 
lie  Executive  Board,  there  was  a  disposition  on 
part  of  a  majority  of  the  members  to  favor 
e  sort  of  arrangement  of  this  kind,  but  no 
jral  agreement  as  to  its  terms.  Various 
ors  were  advanced,  some  of  which  were 
mentioned  in  connection  with  weighted  vot- 
These  included  economic  importance,  po- 


litical importance,  geographical  considerations, 
population  and  economic  potentialities,  national 
income,  and  the  relative  importance  to  any  coun- 
try of  its  international  trade.  One  suggestion, 
which  gained  considerable  sympathy,  would  make 
the  holders  of  6  of  15  seats  eligible  for  reelection, 
while  the  other  9  seats  would  rotate.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  this  would  mean  in  practice  that  the 
major  trading  powers  would  get  special  recogni- 
tion. 

The  Committee  failed,  also,  to  agree  as  to  the 
size  of  the  Board.  Some  delegations  argued  for 
15  as  a  maximum  while  others  wished  as  many  as 
20  seats. 

The  Executive  Board 

The  United  States  draft  provisions  as  to  the 
Board  were  altered  in  two  significant  ways.  First, 
the  Board's  control  over  the  Commissions  was 
strengthened  by  the  provision  that  it  should 
supervise  their  activities  rather  than  merely  review 
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them.  Secondly,  specific  provision  was  added 
under  which  a  member  of  the  Organization  not 
a  member  of  the  Board  must  be  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  its  discussion  of  matters  of  particular  and 
substantial  concern  to  it. 

The  Commissions 

The  Committee  devoted  a  considerable  amount 
of  its  time  to  the  question  of  the  nature,  functions, 
and  composition  of  the  Commissions.  Many  of 
the  delegates  feared  that  they  might  be  competi- 
tive to  the  Secretariat,  and  it  was  suggested  that 
they  should  be  made  subordinate  to  the  Director 
General.  The  United  States  view  was,  however, 
finally  accepted.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Commis- 
sions should  be  composed  of  individual  experts 
of  the  highest  possible  prestige  and  ability  whose 
services  would  probably  not  be  available  to  the 
Organization  if  they  were  to  be  members  of  the 
Secretariat.  It  would  be  the  function  of  the  Sec- 
retariat to  gather  and  marshal  information  for  the 
Commissions  and  to  supply  all  the  necessary  tech- 
nical and  clerical  personnel.  The  Director  Gen- 
eral would  always  be  conversant  with  their  activi- 
ties through  his  right  (or  that  of  his  deputies)  to 
participate  in  all  the  Commissions'  deliberations 
and  to  initiate  any  proposal  for  their  considera- 
tion. In  the  light  of  these  considerations  the  Com- 
mittee agreed  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  or 
desirable  to  make  the  Commissions  subordinate 
to  any  body  other  than  the  Executive  Board,  made 
up  of  the  representatives  of  governments. 

Many  delegates  felt  that  the  Commission  mem- 
bers should  be  invited  to  serve  on  a  part-time  basis 
so  that  prominent  men  in  important  positions  in 
member  countries  might  be  persuaded  to  act  on 
the  Commissions  and  might,  at  the  same  time, 
be  able  to  maintain  intimate  contact  with  the 
problems  of  their  respective  countries.  While  it 
was  agreed  that  this  would  be  desirable  and  pos- 
sible in  many  cases,  it  was  also  felt  that  in  other 
cases  the  work  of  the  Commissions  would  probably 
constitute  a  full-time  job. 

Thus,  the  provisions  of  the  United  States  draft 
were  not  substantially  changed.  Conditions  of 
service  on  the  Commissions  are  to  be  covered  by 
regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Conference  in 
the  light  of  operating  experience.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  the  Conference,  in  so  prescribing, 
should  consider  the  desirability  of  providing  that 
the  chairman  of  each  Commission  should  serve 
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permanently  so  as  to  assure  continuity.  Thel 
sirability  of  fair  geographical  distribution  ir] 
selection  of  members  was  also  pointed  out. 

The  Secretariat 

In  this  connection,  Committee  V  again  strep 
the  danger  of  overlapping  between  the  varioul 
ternational  bodies  in  the  international  econcti 
field  and  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  using  a 
mon  services  so  far  as  possible. 

The  authority  of  the  Director  General  over] 
Secretariat  was  increased  by  removing  the  Un 
States  suggestions  concerning  special  referen< 
the  functions  of  deputy  Directors  General  an  I 
leaving  a  maximum  of  discretion  to  the  Dire; 
General  himself.  The  Committee  also  incoj 
rated  the  provision  in  the  United  Nations  Chii 
with  respect  to  geographical  distribution,  bu<3 
cided  against  inclusion  of  any  provision  confL] 
membership  in  the  Secretariat  to  nationals  of  ni 
ber  countries. 

Miscellaneous  Provisions 

Committee  V  approved,  without  substa?i 
change,  the  United  States  suggested  provision 
to  relations  with  other  organizations,  lega?: 
pacity,  privileges  and  immunities,  and  pay*; 
of  contributions.  However,  as  to  amendment 
the  charter,  the  Committee  was  concerned  ; 
the  status  of  a  minority  member  which  faile 
accept  an  amendment  of  substantial  imports 
After  considerable  discussion,  it  was  decide 
follow  the  precedent  set  in  the  Civil  Aviai 
Organization  and  provide  the  Conference  i 
the  power  to  require  the  withdrawal  of  sui 
member  if  it  feels  this  to  be  necessary. 

In  view  of  the  terms  of  the  United  States  L 
lation  on  reciprocal  tariff  reductions  under  w 
the  United  States  may  not  commit  itself  to  V 
reductions  for  a  period  of  over  three  years, 
Committee  decided  that  the  initial  period  dm 
which  no  member  can  withdraw  from  the  Org 
zation  (except  under  special  circumstan' 
should  be  reduced  from  five  years  to  three. 

In  the  matter  of  interpretation  of  the  cha< 
the  Committee  decided  to  add  Chinese  and  Spa 
to  English  and  French  as  authoritative  texts  ol! 
charter.  The  question  of  a  Russian  text  wa^» 
raised  at  this  session. 

As  to  the  settlement  of  disputes,  it  was  dec  < 
(Continued  on  page  285) 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS 


ie  Security  Council:  Regulation  and  Reduction  of  Armaments 


>.  DRAFT  RESOLUTION  REGARDING  THE  IM- 
iMENTATION  OF  THE  RESOLUTION  OF  THE 
MERAL  ASSEMBLY  ON  THE  GENERAL  REGU- 
riON  AND  REDUCTION  OF  ARMAMENTS1 

rhe  Security  Council,  in  consideration  of  the 
neral  Assembly  Resolution  of  December  14, 
:6,  on  the  "Principles  Governing  the  Regulation 
1  Reduction  of  Armaments",2 

Resolves : 

..  To  establish  a  commission  composed  of  the 
mbers  of  the  Security  Council,  the  function  of 
ich  shall  be  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
jurity  Council  regarding  the  practical  measures, 
luding  the  provision  of  effective  safeguards,  for 
i  general  regulation  and  reduction  of  armaments 
I  armed  forces,  except  as  regards  those  matters 
ich  fall  within  the  competence  of  the  Atomic 
ergy  Commission  as  determined  by  the  General 
sembly  Resolutions  of  January  24,  1946,  and 
cember  14,  1946. 

I.  To  create  a  committee  of  the  Security  Council 
isisting  of  a  representative  of  each  member  of 
;  Council  which  shall  make  recommendations 
the  Security  Council  regarding  the  terms  of 
'erence  of  the  proposed  Commission,  including 
relations  with  the  Security  Council,  the  Mili- 
*y  Staff  Committee,  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
mmission. 

3.  To  begin  at  its  next  meeting  consideration  of 
i  First  Report  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
m  dated  December  31,  1946,  with  particular  ref- 
mce  to  the  Recommendations  contained  in  Part 
1 3  thereof. 

rATEMENT  BY  THE  U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE  * 

The  United  States  submits  for  the  consideration 
the  Council  a  brief  three-point  resolution.    I 
ould  like  to  explain  what  our  thinking  is  in 
bmitting  this  proposal. 

You  will  note  that  it  calls  upon  the  Council  to 
gin  at  its  next  meeting  consideration  of  the 
tomic  Energy  Commission  Report.  It  is  com- 
on  sense  for  the  Security  Council  to  take  full  ad- 
ntage  of  the  arduous  effort  spent  by  the  Atomic 
oergy  Commission  during  the  past  year  in  f  or- 
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mulating  a  set  of  principles  upon  which  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Security  Council  have  found 
it  possible  to  agree. 

The  control  of  atomic  energy  is  of  supreme 
importance,  not  only  because  of  its  terrible  and 
destructive  effects  when  used  as  a  weapon  but  also 
because  of  its  tremendous  possibilities  for  the  bene- 
fit of  mankind.  In  order  that  this  great  discovery 
may  be  employed  to  the  full  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses, it  must  be  controlled  so  that  it  cannot  be 
used  for  warfare. 

My  Government  believes  that  the  international 
control  of  atomic  energy,  including  effective  safe- 
guards by  way  of  inspection  and  other  means,  and 
effective  provision  for  the  collective  enforcement 
of  sanctions  against  violations,  is  fundamental  to 
the  establishment  of  international  peace  and  se- 
curity and  to  the  regulation  and  reduction  of  other 
weapons.  Following  World  War  I  the  United 
States  had  a  bitter  experience  with  unilateral  dis- 
armament. My  Government  will  not  repeat  this 
error.  Twice  in  the  past  generation  we  have  been 
compelled  to  take  part  in  great  and  bloody  wars. 
In  neither  case  were  we  equipped  at  the  outset  with 
the  armaments  which  other  peace-loving  states 
might  have  wished  us  to  possess.  Had  we  pos- 
sessed adequate  armaments,  both  wars  might  have 
been  avoided. 

The  United  States  is  committed  to  the  principles 
of  international  collective  security  set  forth  in  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  In  f  ulfilment  of  its  obli- 
gation under  this  Charter,  the  United  States  must 
insist  that  in  any  plan  or  program  for  the  general 
regulation  and  reduction  of  armaments  practical 
security  arrangements  must  be  a  primary  consid- 
eration. The  members  of  the  United  Nations 
must  have  definite,  concrete  assurances  that  effec- 

1  Submitted  by  the  U.S.  Representative,  Warren  R.  Aus- 
tin, at  the  ninety-eighth  meeting  of  the  Security  Council 
in  New  York,  N.Y.  Security  Council  document  S/264,  Feb. 
4,  1947. 

*  Bulletin  of  Dec.  22, 1946,  p.  1137. 

3  Bulletin  of  Jan.  19,  1947,  p.  111. 

4  Made  in  the  Security  Council  on  Feb.  4,  1947  and  re- 
leased to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  United 
Nations  on  the  same  date. 
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tive  and  enforceable  safeguards  with  regard  to 
such  security  arrangements  have  been  established 
before  committing  themselves  to  final  plans  for  the 
reduction  of  armaments  and  armed  forces. 

Furthermore,  the  negotiation  and  conclusion  of 
the  peace  treaties  with  Germany  and  Japan  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  prospects  for  the  reduction 
and  regulation  of  armaments  and  armed  forces. 
The  organization  of  the  world  for  peace  depends 
upon  the  solution  of  the  many  grave  problems  in- 
volved in  these  peace  settlements.  The  progress 
of  the  work  in  this  field  must  therefore  be  taken 
fully  into  account  as  we  go  forward  in  the  United 
Nations  toward  the  general  regulation  and  reduc- 
tion of  armaments  and  armed  forces. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  United  States  is 
opposed  to  any  concurrent  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  general  regulation  and  reduc- 
tion of  armaments.  On  the  contrary,  our  draft 
resolution  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
commission  for  this  purpose,  and  provides  for  its 
composition. 

It  seems  clear  that  before  such  a  commission  can 
begin  any  effective  work  it  is  most  important  to 
define  precisely  its  terms  of  reference,  particularly 
its  relationship  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  the  Military  Staff  Committee.  The  ex- 
ercise of  a  little  care  to  solve  these  problems  prop- 
erly now  might  well  avoid  difficulties  later  on. 
We  should  be  particularly  careful  to  avoid  over- 
lapping functions  between  the  new  commission 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  All  of  the 
members  of  the  Council  will  realize  the  advantages 
which  have  accrued  from  the  careful  drafting 
which  went  into  the  terms  of  reference  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Our  present  task 
certainly  is  a  comparable  one.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Council  has  a  great  deal  of  complicated 
business  on  its  agenda,  that  questions  of  principle 
have  apparently  been  settled  in  the  Council,  and 
that  there  are  a  number  of  resolutions  before  the 
Council  in  this  matter,  it  would  appear  that  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  substantial  convenience  to  the 
Council  to  set  up  a  subcommittee  to  draft  an  agreed 
resolution. 

When  the  commission  gets  to  work,  the  prob- 
lems with  which  it  must  deal  are  primarily  the 
"how"  and  the  "when". 

By  the  "how"  I  mean  what  safeguards  must  be 


1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  22,  1946,  p.  1138. 
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included  in  any  treaties  or  conventions  to  protel 
complying  states  against  the  hazards  of  violatic- 
and  evasions. 

In  referring  to  the  question  of  "when",  I  ha 
first  of  all  in  mind  what  I  have  just  said  with  : 
spect  to  the  peace  treaties.  I  also  have  in  mil 
the  relationship  between  the  regulation  of  arn 
ments  and  the  provision  of  armed  forces  unc 
article  43  of  the  Charter  or  for  collective  actii 
under  any  treaty.  There  are  other  elements  whi  i 
must  be  considered  in  determining  the  timing  ! 
arms  reduction,  but  these  two  are  in  our  opinii 
much  the  most  important. 

Only  by  answering  the  questions  of  the  "ho1 
and  the  "when",  as  the  Assembly's  resolution  ; 
December  14  itself  makes  clear,  can  the  regulatii 
and  reduction  of  conventional  armaments  all 
armed  forces  be  accomplished. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  my  Government  sincere 
believes  that  the  resolution  it  is  now  proposing  ei 
bodies  the  most  effective  first  steps  toward  the  re 
ulation  and  reduction  of  armaments  and  arm 
forces  and  the  eventual  establishment  of  freede 
from  the  appalling  fear  of  war. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  has  been  ai 
will  continue  to  be  to  contribute  to  the  utrru 
toward  the  achievement  of  collective  security  a; 
international  control  of  armaments  and  arm 
forces.  That  policy  we  have  pursued  and  will  cc 
tinue  to  pursue  in  the  Security  Council,  the  Aton 
Energy  Commission,  and  in  all  other  organs  of  t 
United  Nations,  as  well  as  outside  the  United  N 
tions  in  the  making  of  the  peace  treaties  with  t 
Axis  powers  and  the  settlement  of  other  issu 
between  the  Allies  that  have  arisen  from  the  wi 

The  United  States  considers  that  it  is  the  p: 
mary  task  of  the  Council  in  the  coming  months 
progress  as  rapidly  as  possible  toward  agreeme 
upon  an  international  system  of  control  that  w 
provide  the  "practical  and  effective  safeguards 
way  of  inspection  and  other  means  to  protect  coi 
plying  states  against  the  hazards  of  violations  ai 
evasions"5  that  the  General  Assembly  has  re 
ognized  are  essential  to  the  regulation  and  redv 
tion  of  armaments. 

There  is  only  one  road  to  disarmament.  That 
the  road  of  genuine  collective  security  and  genui 
international  control  of  all  armaments  and 
armed  forces.  Along  that  road  the  United  Stat 
desires  to  advance  as  fast  and  as  far  as  our  fellc 
members  of  the  United  Nations  will  travel  with  i 
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U.  S.  PROPOSALS  REGARDING  AN  INTERNATIONAL  BILL  OF  RIGHTS' 


posals 

b  United  States  proposes : 

.  that  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  should 
isider  the  following  questions  at  its  forthcom- 
session  before  proceeding  with  the  drafting 
in  international  bill  of  rights : 

a)  the  legal  form  of  the  bill ; 

b)  the  subject  matter  to  be  dealt  with  in  the 

c)  the  implementation  of  the  bill ; 

!.  that  the  Commission  should,  before  adjourn- 

i 

a)  appoint  a  working  group  to  draft  an  in- 
national  bill  of  rights  for  submission  to  the 
tnmission  at  its  next  session,  following  closely 

Commission's  decisions  on  the  points  listed  in 
•agraph  1  above ; 

b)  suggest  methods  of  consulting  with  inter- 
ad  agencies,  commissions,  and  subcommissions 
the  drafting  of  an  international  bill  of  rights. 

Specific  Suggestions 

..  With  regard  to  the  legal  form  of  an  interna- 
nal  bill  of  rights,  the  United  States  suggests 
.t  the  Commission  should  first  prepare  it  in  the 
m  of  a  Declaration  on  Human  Rights  and  Fun- 
nental  Freedoms  to  be  adopted  as  a  General 
sembly  resolution.  This  Declaration  should  be 
such  a  character  as  to  command  the  respect  of 
)ple  throughout  the  world  and  should  be  framed 
th  a  view  to  speedy  adoption  by  the  General 
sembly.  The  resolution  containing  this  Declara- 
n  should  make  provision  for  the  subsequent 
>paration  by  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
one  or  more  conventions  on  human  rights  and 
ldamental  freedoms.  This  course,  it  is  thought, 
uld  permit  prompt  adoption  of  a  broad  state- 
nt  of  human  rights  and  allow  time  for  the  work- 
*  out  of  detailed  treaty  provisions  on  specific 
itters. 

2.  Among  the  categories  of  rights  which  the 
uted  States  suggests  should  be  considered  are 
3  following : 
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(a)  personal  rights,  such  as  freedom  of  speech, 
information,  religion,  and  rights  of  property; 

(b)  procedural  rights,  such  as  safeguards  for 
persons  accused  of  crime ; 

(c)  social  rights,  such  as  the  right  to  employ- 
ment and  social  security  and  the  right  to  enjoy 
minimum  standards  of  economic,  social,  and  cul- 
tural well-being. 

(d)  political  rights,  such  as  the  right  to  citizen- 
ship and  the  right  of  citizens  to  participate  in  their 
government. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  definition  of  rights 
within  these  categories  is  a  task  of  great  difficulty, 
which  cannot  be  performed  by  the  Commission  at 
its  forthcoming  session,  but  it  is  submitted  that 
these  categories  taken  together  include  the  rights 
which  persons  of  differing  national,  legal,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  systems  would  regard  as  the 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  to  be 
promoted  and  respected  by  the  United  Nations. 

3.  With  regard  to  implementation,  the  United 
States  suggests  that  the  General  Assembly  reso- 
lution setting  forth  the  Declaration  on  Human 
Rights  and  Fundamental  Freedoms  should  recom- 
mend the  Declaration  as  a  standard  to  be  observed 
by  members.  It  might  also  recommend  that  these 
rights  be  incorporated  in  constitutions  and  in 
legislation,  to  be  observed  and  enforced  by  ad- 
ministrative and  judicial  authorities. 

The  conventions  suggested  earlier  might  con- 
tain provisions  for  reporting  by  the  signatories 
on  the  application  of  the  convention  and  on  the 
position  of  their  law  and  practice  regarding  the 
rights  stipulated  in  the  convention.  They  might 
also,  if  feasible,  empower  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  to  recommend  to  states  measures  to 
give  effect  to  the  convention. 

4.  The  United  States  proposes  the  appointment 
of  a  working  group  to  draft  the  Declaration,  since 
the  Commission's  agenda  for  the  forthcoming 
meeting  is  long:  and  the  decisions  to  be  reached 


1  E/CX.4/17,  Feb.  6,  1947. 
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with  respect  to  the  foregoing  questions  will  require 
more  extended  consideration  than  will  be  possible 
at  the  forthcoming  session  of  the  Commission. 
The  decisions  with  regard  to  subject  matter  to  be 
included  would  furnish  leads  to  the  drafting  group 
to  guide  it  in  formulating  specific  provisions  or  in 
evaluating  proposals  which  may  be  made  or  re- 
ferred to  it. 

All  bills  which  have  been  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mission should  be  referred  to  the  working  group 
for  study  in  the  light  of  the  decisions  of  principle 
reached  by  the  Commission. 

The  subsequent  drafting  of  conventions  for  sub- 
mission by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to 
the  General  Assembly  and  adoption  by  members 


might  be  performed  by  the  same  working  grou 
or  one  or  more  new  ones  might  be  formed. 

The  Commission  may  consider  it  desirable 
consult  with  organs,  commissions,  or  specializi 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations  with  regard  to  tl 
drafting  of  certain  provisions.    It  might,  thei 
fore,  suggest  to  the  working  group  methods 
consultation  with  these  bodies. 

6.  In  order  to  submit  the  Declaration  on  Hums 
Rights,  if  possible,  to  the  Second  Session  of  t. 
General  Assembly,  it  is  suggested  that  the  workii 
group  complete  its  work  in  time  for  considerate 
by  the  Commission  (possibly  in  June)  and  t 
Fifth  Session  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Coum 
(summer  1947). 


U.S.  PROPOSAL  FOR  SUBCOMMISSION  ON  PROTECTION  OF  MINORITIES 
AND  PREVENTION  OF  DISCRIMINATION  ' 


The  Subcommissions  on  Protection  of  Minori- 
ties and  on  the  Prevention  of  Discrimination 
should  be  combined  in  one  Subcommission  on  the 
Protection  of  Minorities  and  the  Prevention  of 
Discrimination  with  terms  of  reference  along  the 
following  lines: 

Terms  of  Reference  of  Subcommission  on  the  Pro- 
tection of  Minorities  and  the  Prevention  of  Dis- 
crimination 

Functions 

The  functions  of  the  Subcommission  on  the  Pro- 
tection of  Minorities  and  the  Prevention  of  Dis- 
crimination established  by  the  Commission  on 
Human  Eights  pursuant  to  authority  given  by 
resolution  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of 
June  21, 1946  shall  be : 

(1)  To  determine  what  practices  are  to  be  con- 
sidered "discrimination"  and  to  set  forth  the  prin- 
ciples which  should  be  applied  in  the  prevention 
of  discrimination ; 

(2)  To  ascertain  with  the  assistance  of  the  Sec- 
retariat where  discrimination  as  thus  determined 
exists  with  due  respect  to  (a)  the  functions  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  concerning 
discrimination  because  of  sex;  and  (b)  the  func- 
tions of  the  Trusteeship  Council ; 


1  Presented  to  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  by  the 
U.S.  Representative,  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  on  Jan. 
29,  1947  and  released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Delegation  to 
the  United  Nations  on  the  same  date. 
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(3)  To  determine  what  is  meant  by  "minoritie' 
and  to  set  forth  principles  which  should  be  appli 
in  the  protection  of  minorities ; 

(4)  To  receive  and  examine  under  such  regu! 
tions  as  the  Subcommission  may  adopt  communis 
tions,  whether  oral  or  written,  on  matters  witbi 
its  jurisdiction; 

(5)  To  make  recommendations  to  the  Comm- 
sion  on  Human  Eights  for  the  prevention  of  d 
crimination  and  for  the  protection  of  minoritk; 

(6)  To  submit  reports  from  time  to  time  to  tl 
Commission  on  Human  Eights  which,  in  turn,  m 
recommend  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Coum. 
the  publication  of  these  reports. 

Composition 

(1)  The  Subcommission  shall  be  composed 
eleven  persons  selected  by  the  Commission  in  co- 
sultation  with  the  Secretary-General  and  subjt; 
to  the  consent  of  the  governments  of  the  countri) 
of  which  the  persons  are  nationals.  Not  more  thu 
one  person  shall  be  selected  from  any  single  cou- 
try. 

(2)  The  terms  of  office  of  the  members  shall 
three  years.    Members  shall  be  eligible  for  re-elc- 
tion.   In  the  event  that  a  member  is  unable  to  ser; 
for  the  full  three-year  term  a  person  selected  | 
the  Commission  subject  to  the  foregoing  prov 

(Continued  on  page  SOS) 
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ndar  of  Meetings 1 


ssion  as  of  February  9,  1947 

lastern  Commission 


d  Nations: 

urity  Council 

Litary  Staff  Committee 

mmission  on  Atomic  Energy 

ecommunications  Advisory  Committee 

IOSOC: 

Drafting    Committee    of    International    Trade    Organization, 
Preparatory  Committee 

luman  Rights  Commission 

Statistical  Commission 

Population  Commission 

["ransport  and  Communications  Commission 

Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women 


ian  External  Property  Negotiations  (Safehaven) : 

th  Portugal 

th  Spain 


Allied  Trade  Board  for  Japan 


10: 

;erim  Council 

•  Transport  Committee :  Sixth  Session 

ronautical  Maps  and  Charts  Division 

cident  Investigation  Division 

nth  Pacific  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting 

icil  of  Foreign  Ministers:  Meeting  of  Deputies 

-Allied  Reparation  Agency  (IARA):  Meetings  on  Conflicting 
Custodial  Claims 

Industrial  Committee  on  Petroleum  Production  and  Refining  . 

erence  of  the  International  Union  for  Protection  of  Industrial 
Property 

iduled  for  February- April  1947 

hg  of  Peace  Treaties  With  Italy,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Rumania, 
and  Finland 


^national  Court  of  Justice 

mational  Refugee  Organization:  Preparatory  Commission  .    .    . 

rnational  Office  of  Public  Health:   Meeting  of  Committee  on 
Finance  and  Transfer 

rgency    Economic  Committee  for   Europe    (EECE):  Subcom- 
mittee on  Emergency  Housing  Problems 


Washington   . 

Lake  Success . 
Lake  Success . 
Lake  Success . 
Lake  Success . 

Lake  Success . 

Lake  Success . 
Lake  Success . 
Lake  Success . 
Lake  Success . 
Lake  Success . 


Lisbon 
Madrid 


Washington 


Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Melbourne 


London 
Brussels 


Los  Angeles 
Neuchatel  . 


Paris 


The  Hague 
Geneva  .  . 
Paris    .    .    . 


The  Hague. 


3repared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State, 
fentative. 


1946 

Feb. 

26 

Mar 

25 

Mar 

25 

June  14 

Nov 

10 

1947 

Jan.20-Feb.28 

Jan.27-Feb.10 

Jan. 

27-Feb.  7 

Feb. 

5-19 J 

Feb. 

5-19 » 

Feb. 

9-23 » 

1946 

Sept 

.  3 

Nov 

.  12 

Oct. 

24 

1947 

Jan. 

7 

Jan. 

13 

Jan. 

14-Feb.  7 

Feb 

4 

Feb 

4 

Jan. 

14-Feb.  24 

Jan. 

29 

Feb 

3-12 

Feb 

5 

Feb.  10 

Feb.  10 
Feb. 11-22J 
Feb.  11-14 

Feb.  13-15 


I 
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United  Nations: 
ECOSOC: 

Subcommission   on    Economic    Reconstruction   of    Devastated 
Areas,  Working  Group  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East 

Non-governmental  Organizations  Committee 

Standing  Committee  on  Negotiations  With  Specialized  Agencies  . 

Economic  and  Social  Council:  Fourth  Session 

Meeting  of  Experts  on  Passport  and  Frontier  Formalities    .    .    .    . 
Trusteeship  Council 

National  Livestock  Exposition  and  Fair 

PICAO: 

Airworthiness  Division 

Airline  Operating  Practices  Division 

International  Emergency    Children's  Fund:    Executive  Board  and 
Special  Committee  Meeting 

ILO: 

101st  Session  of  the  Governing  Body 

Committee  on  Social  Policy  in  Dependent  Territories 

Committee  of  Experts  on  the  Application  of  Conventions    .    .    .    . 

Preparatory  Meeting  of  Statistical  Experts 

Industrial  Committee  on  Coal  Mining 

International  Wheat  Conference 

European  Central  Inland  Transport  Organization  (ECITO) :  Seventh 
Session  of  the  Council 

Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 

World  Health  Organization  (WHO) :  Third  Session  of  Interim  Com- 
mission 

Interparliamentary  Union:  36th  Plenary  Session 

International  Conference  on  Trade  and  Employment:  Second  Meet- 
ing of  Preparatory  Commission 

International  Red  Cross  Committee 

Fifth  International  Hydrographic  Conference 

International  Meeting  of  Marine  Radio  Aids  to  Navigation     .    .    .    . 


Lake  Success 

Feb.  14-21 

Feb.  25-27 
Feb.  28 
Feb.  28 
Mar.  17 
Mar.  26 

Feb.  18-24 

Feb.  18 
Feb.  25 

Feb.  24 

Mar.  5-8 
Mar.  17-2! 

Lake  Success 

Lake  Success 

Lake  Success 

Geneva    

Lake  Success 

Montreal 

Montreal 

Geneva    

London   

Geneva   

Mar.  24-2! 

Montreal 

March 

Geneva   

Apr.  23 

Mar.  6  2 

London   

Paris 

Mar.  6  2 

Moscow 

Mar.  10 
Mar.  31 

Apr.  7 
Apr.  8 

Geneva   

Cairo 

Geneva   

Geneva   

Apr.  14-26 
Apr.  22 
Apr.  28 

Monaco 

New  York  and  New  London  .    . 

2  Tentative. 
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SPECIAL  PANELS  TO  HOLD  ITO  HEARINGS 

[Released  to  the  press  February 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Feb 
ary  10  the  composition  of  seven  special  pan 
which  will  hold  informal  hearings  on  the  propo:' 
Charter  for  an  International  Trade  Organizati 
in  several  American  cities,  starting  on  Februt; 
25, 1947. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  these  hearings,  to  obfci 
interested  American  opinion  on  the  proposed  tn 
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-ter,  are  separate  from  recent  hearings  in 
hington  on  tariff  reductions  and  reciprocal 
3  agreements,  which  were  conducted  by  the 
mittee  for  Reciprocity  Information, 
(cations,  dates,  and  panels  for  the  ITO  hear- 
are  as  follows : 

ington,  February  25,  Room  4^4,  Department  of  State 

Hard  Thorp,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic 
Affairs,  Department  of  State,  Chairman 

in  R.  Edminster,  Vice  Chairman  of  Tariff  Commis- 
sion 

rid  Morse,  Assistant  Secretary  in  Charge  of  Inter- 
national Affairs,  Department  of  Labor 

A.  Wheeler,  Division  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Rela- 
tions, Department  of  Agriculture 

i>mas  C.  Blaisdell,  Jr.,  Assistant  to  Secretary  for  In- 
ternational Trade,  Department  of  Commerce 

retary:  John  M.  Leddy,  Commercial  Policy  Division, 
Department  of  State 

York,  February  27-28  (to  be  announced  later) 

Hard  Thorp,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs, Department  of  State,  Chairman 

:ar  B.  Ryder,  Tariff  Commission 

omas  C.  Blaisdell,  Jr.,  Assistant  to  Secretary  for  In- 
ternational Trade,  Department  of  Commerce 

iretary:  John  M.  Leddy,  Commercial  Policy  Division, 
Department  of  State 

igo,  March  3,  Room  582,  U.S.  Court  House,  Clark  and 
Idams  Streets 

nald  D.  Kennedy,  International  Resources  Division, 
Department  of  State,  Chairman 

nis  Lorwin,  Economic  Adviser,  Department  of  Com- 
merce 

arge  Bronz,  Special  Assistant  to  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  the  Treasury 

yretary:  Willis  C.  Armstrong,  Commercial  Policy 
Division,  Department  of  State 

m,  March  3,  Federal  Court  Room  No.  5,  12th  Floor, 

Federal  Post   Office  Building,  Milk  and  Devonshire 

Streets 

nthrop  G.  Brown,  Commercial  Policy  Division,  De- 
partment of  State,  Chairman 

car  B.  Ryder,  Chairman,  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 

ank  M.  Shields,  Director,  Commercial  Policy,  De- 
partment of  Commerce 

rretary:  Edmund  Kellogg,  International  Organization 
Affairs  Division,  Department  of  State 

Orleans,  March  3,  International  House  Auditorium 

air  Wilcox,  Director,  Office  of  International  Trade 
Policy,  Department  of  State,  Chairman 

tin  H.  G.  Pierson,  Adviser  to  Assistant  Secretary  in 
Charge  of  Labor  Relations,  Department  of  Labor 

ibert  Schwenger,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Director, 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  Departmenr 
of  Agriculture 

cretary:  Robert  P.  Terrill,  Assistant  Chief,  Interna- 
tional Resources  Division,  Department  of  State 
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Denver,  March  10,  Room  339    (Petit  Jury  Room)   Post 
Office  Building,  18th  and  Stout  Streets 
(Panel  and  Secretary,  same  as  Chicago  Group) 
San  Francisco,  March  10,  Room  417,  U.S.  Customs  Court, 
Appraisers  Building,  630  Sansome  Street 
(Panel  and   Secretary,  same  as  New  Orleans  Group 
except  John  P.  Gregg,  Tariff  Commission,  in  the 
place  of  Robert  Schwenger,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture) 

These  hearings  are  intended  to  assist  agencies 
of  the  United  States  Government  to  obtain  a  full 
expression  of  American  opinion  in  preparation 
for  the  April  8,  1947,  meeting  of  the  Preparatory 
Committee  on  Trade  and  Employment,  created  by 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  on  February  18,  1946.  The  proposed 
Charter  was  prepared  by  the  Committee  at  its 
first  meeting  in  London  October  15-November  26, 
1946. 

As  announced  in  the  Bulletin  of  February  9, 
1947,  page  257,  final  dates  for  receipt  of  notifica- 
tion of  desire  to  present  oral  views  at  the  hearings 
are  as  follows : 

For  Washington  and  New  York  hearings:  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1947 

For  hearings  in  the  other  cities:  February  20, 
1947 

Such  notifications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Executive  Secretary,  Executive  Committee  on 
Economic  Foreign  Policy,  Room  133,  Department 
of  State,  Washington,  D.C.  Each  letter  should 
state  at  which  of  the  places  listed  above  the  writer 
wishes  to  present  his  oral  views.  All  persons  de- 
siring to  present  oral  views  will  be  advised  by  the 
Executive  Secretary  regarding  the  time  of  their 
individual  appearances. 

Views  in  writing  regarding  the  proposed 
Charter  for  an  International  Trade  Organization 
should  be  transmitted  to  the  same  address,  prefer- 
ably by  February  12,  1947,  and  in  any  event  not 
later  than  March  1,  1947.  It  would  be  of  assist- 
ance to  the  Committee  if  persons  submitting 
written  views  could  supply  10  copies. 

The  hearings  are  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Executive  Committee  on  Economic  Foreign  Policy, 
which  consists  of  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Treasury,  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
and  Labor,  and  the  United  States  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. Chairman  of  the  Committee  is  Willard  L. 
Thorp,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs.  (For  further  background  information 
refer  to  Bulletin  of  January  12, 1947,  page  68.) 
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U.S.     DELEGATION     TO     ILO     COMMITTEE     ON 
PETROLEUM  PRODUCTION  AND  REFINING 

[Released  to  the  press  February  3] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Feb- 
ruary 3  the  composition  of  the  United  States  dele- 
gation, as  approved  by  the  President,  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee  on  Petroleum  Production 
and  Refining  of  the  International  Labor  Organi- 
zation. These  nominations  were  submitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The  meeting  was  held 
at  Los  Angeles  from  February  3  to  12, 1947. 

The  committee  was  one  of  the  eight  major  in- 
dustrial committees  which  form  part  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization's  machinery.  Ini- 
tial meetings  of  six  of  the  eight  bodies  have  al- 
ready been  held :  Coal  Mining ;  Inland  Transpor- 
tation; Iron  and  Steel;  Metal  Trades;  Textiles; 
and  Building,  Civil  Engineering  and  Public 
Works. 

The  present  committee  considered  social  prob- 
lems in  the  petroleum  industry  in  terms  of  future 
international  cooperation. 

It  was  composed  of  representatives  of  the  fol- 
lowing twelve  countries:  Canada,  Colombia, 
Egypt,  France,  Iran,  Iraq,  Mexico,  the  Nether- 
lands, Peru,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States,  and  Venezuela.  Each  national  delegation 
was  made  up  of  two  government  members,  two 
management  representatives,  and  two  labor  repre- 
sentatives. The  composition  of  the  United  States 
delegation  was  as  follows : 

Representing  the  Government  of  the  United 

States 
Members 

John  H.  G.  Pierson,  Economic  Adviser  to  the  Assistant 

Secretary  of  Labor,  Department  of  Labor 
John  A.  Loftus,  Chief,  Petroleum  Division,  Department 

of  State 
Advisers 
Duncan  Campbell,  Labor  Adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  Department  of  the  Interior 
Samuel  E.  Hill,  Consultant  on  Labor  Relations,  Oil  and 

Gas  Division,  Department  of  the  Interior 
Milton  Derber,  Economist,  Bureau  of  Labor   Statistics, 

Department  of  Labor 

Representing  the  Employers  of  the  United 

States 
Members 

Charles  E.  Shaw,  Manager,  Overseas  Employee  Relations, 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey,  New  York,  N.Y. 

James  Tanham,  Vice  President,  The  Texas  Company,  New 
York,  N.Y. 
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Representing    the    Workers    of    the    UhI 

States 
Members 

Herbert  Woods,  Representative,  International  TJnid 
Operating  Engineers,  Washington,  D.C. 

H.   M.   McNeel,  Representative,   International   Uni< 
Operating  Engineers,  Washington,  D.C. 

ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  WORLD  TELECOMMt 
CATIONS  CONFERENCES 

[Released  to  the  press  Februir 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Fej 
ary  7  that,  in  collaboration  with  the  Internal 
Bureau  of  the  International  Telecommunica  ] 
Union,  arrangements  have  been  completed  to  t 
the  World  Telecommunications  Conferences  i 
ing  the  spring  and  summer  in  Atlantic  City, 
where  existing  international  telecommunicii 
agreements  will  be  revised.  The  first  of  theset 
ferences,  the  Radio  Administrative  Conferi 
will  begin  on  May  15,  1947  and  will  be  foil* 
in  succession  by  the  Plenipotentiary  Telecomn: 
cations  Conference  and  the  Short  Wave  Bjs 
casting  Conference. 

The  International  Telecommunications  Li 
consists  of  a  membership  of  approximate! 
countries  which  are  party  to  the  internati 
telecommunications  convention  now  in 
(Madrid  1932) .  The  convention  and  its  appe] 
agreements  control  the  world-wide  operatic 
telecommunications.  To  carry  out  the  adai 
trative  functions  of  the  Union  in  the  interirl 
tween  conferences,  a  bureau  was  establish* 
Bern  under  the  supervision  of  the  Governme; 
the  Swiss  Confederation,  which  regulate: 
organization. 

The  Union  last  met  in  general  session  at  (t 
in  1938  when  the  radio  regulations  and  thee 
phone  and  telegraph  regulations  of  the  Mil: 
convention  were  revised. 

Great  advances  and  changes  in  telecommui 
tions  techniques  during  the  war  have  rend 
obsolete  the  provisions  of  the  Madrid  and  (i 
agreements.  The  conferences  in  Atlantic  3 
will  undertake  to  bring  these  provisions  up  toll 
and  to  revise  the  present  legislative  machine' 
the  Union  so  as  to  permit  such  future  revisio? 
the  agreements  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  * 
in  step  with  the  advances  in  this  field  mac 
science. 
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operation  With  Congress  on  Bipartisan  Foreign  Policy 

LETTER  FROM  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  TO  REPRESEKTATIVE  CHARLES  A.  EATON' 


[Released  to  the  press  February  4] 

February  3, 19p. 

Dear  Mr.  Eaton  : 

have  your  letter  of  January  29  advising  me 
:he  adoption  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Ai- 
rs of  the  resolution,  a  copy  of  which  accom- 
lies  your  letter.  The  resolution  invites  the  Sec- 
iry  of  State  to  cooperate  with  the  Committee 
carious  respects  so  as  to  aid  the  Committee  in 
formulation  and  execution  of  a  bi-partisan  f or- 
n  policy  and  also  to  aid  the  Committee  in  coop- 
ting  with  the  President  and  myself  in  the  dis- 
irge  of  our  responsibilities.  The  resolution  also 
tes  the  desire  and  purpose  of  the  Committee  to 
charge  its  obligations  to  the  people  and  to  the 
use  of  Representatives  of  recommending  legis- 
ive  action  only  after  full  knowledge  of  the  facts 
1  policies  involved. 

Jet  me  say  immediately  that  I  am  glad  to  accept 
i  invitation  of  the  Committee  and  that  I  am  in 
npathy  with  the  desires  evidenced  by  the  resolu- 
n.  and  your  letter  to  further  mutual  cooperation 
ween  the  Committee  and  the  Department  of 
ite  in  the  furtherance  of  a  bi-partisan  foreign 
licy,  and  to  assist  in  fulfilling  our  respective 


responsibilities  to  the  people  and  their  Represent- 
atives. You  will  appreciate  that  it  would  not  be 
appropriate  for  me  to  comment  upon  the  portions 
of  the  resolution  which  are  concerned  with  the 
relationship  between  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  other  committees  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Perhaps  it  is  not  inappropriate,  how- 
ever, for  me  to  say  that  the  Department  of  State 
is  in  agreement  with  the  desirability  of  avoiding 
unnecessary  duplication  of  studies  and  hearings. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  expressions  in  the 
resolution  of  the  desire  and  purpose  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  with  the 
President  and  myself.  On  behalf  of  the  President 
and  myself,  we  fully  reciprocate.  I  am  confident 
we  can  work  out  the  details  satisfactorily. 

The  report  of  the  subcommittee  referred  to  in 
your  presentation  of  the  resolution  to  the  House 
on  January  29,  1947,  recognizes  the  constitutional 
responsibilities  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign affairs.  Without  any  derogation  from  these 
responsibilities,  I  am  confident  that  they  can  be 
best  fulfilled  by  the  cooperation  proposed  in  the 
resolution  of  your  Committee. 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  C.  Marshall 


RESOLUTION  ON  POWERS,  DUTIES,  AND  SCOPE  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 


JVhereas,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  was 
ablished  in  1822,  and  by  the  Legislative  Reor- 
nzation  Act  of  1946  (1)  has  been  given  jurisdic- 
n  as  a  standing  committee  over  relations  of  the 
ited  States  with  foreign  nations  generally,  and 
I  shall  exercise  continuous  watchfulness  of  the 
icution  by  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
mcies  of  the  United  States  Government  of  the 
rs  relating  to  the  relations  of  the  United  States 
,th  foreign  nations  generally;  and 
[tVHEREAS,  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
1 1946  gives  apparently  conflicting  jurisdiction  to 
Iter  House  Committees,  and  the  possible  over- 
ling jurisdiction  of  committees  may  result  in 
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duplication  of  committee  activities  and  unneces- 
sary demands  upon  the  time  of  departmental  offi- 
cers in  appearing  before  committee,  and 

Whereas,  by  tradition  and  precedent  peculiarly 
close  relations  have  grown  up  between  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  and  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments with  reference  to  foreign  affairs,  and 

Whereas,  it  is  the  desire  and  purpose  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  aid  in  the  formu- 
lation and  execution  of  a  bi-partisan  foreign  policy 
and  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  with  the 
President  and  the  new  Secretary  of  State  in  the 


1  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House 
of  Representatives. 
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discharge  of  their  grave  responsibilities,  while  at 
the  same  time  discharging  its  obligations  to  the 
people  and  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  of 
recommending  legislative  action  only  after  full 
knowledge  of  the  facts  and  policies  involved. 

Now,  Therefore, 

Be  it  resolved  (1)  that  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  make  a  detailed  study  of  the  laws 
affecting  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with 
foreign  nations  generally,  and  that  a  study  be 
made  of  the  international  organizations  of  which 
the  United  States  is  a  member ; 

(2)  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in- 
vite the  Secretary  of  State  to  cooperate  with  the 
Committee  in  such  study  and  to  furnish  all  neces- 
sary information  as  to  the  organization,  the  per- 
sonnel and  the  policies  of  the  Department  of  State 
and  international  agreements  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party,  and  that  the  committee  agree  to 
safeguard  such  information  against  any  disclosure 
which  is  incompatible  with  the  public  interest,  and 

(3)  that  upon  the  acceptance  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  this  invitation  and  agreement,  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  recommend  to  the 
Speaker  and  to  the  other  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  that  no  other  committee  make 
any  unnecessary  duplicating  studies  of  the  organi- 
zation, personnel  and  policies  of  the  Department 
of  State;  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
invite  duly  appointed  sub-committees  from  other 
committees  to  participate  in  hearings  held  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  subject  matter 
which  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  such  other  com- 
mittees, and  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs request  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive 
Departments  and  the  other  committees  whose 
powers  and  duties  may  involve  foreign  affairs  to 
permit  sub-committees  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  to  participate  in  hearings  by  such 
committees  which  involve  the  organization,  per- 
sonnel or  policies  of  the  Department  of  State  and 
matters  relating  to  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  foreign  affairs  generally,  and 

Be  it  Further  Resolved,  that  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution be  submitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
Chairmen  of  the  Standing  Committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

'Made  public  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  Feb.  5,  1947. 


Department  of  State  Submits  27  Itei 
for  Senate  Consideration 1 

Urgent  Items  in  Order  of  Priority 

Legislation  to  continue  relief  programs  a:| 
UNRRA 

Treaties  of  peace  with  Italy,  Rumania,  H] 
gary,  and  Bulgaria  along  with  implement*] 
legislation 

Legislation  for  United  States  membership  4 
International  Refugee  Organization 

Senate  consent  to  ratification  of  the  Anfj 
American  petroleum  agreement 

Legislation  for  Children's  Fund  from  UNR  J 
liquidation 

Legislation  for  entry  of  displaced  persons! 
United  States 

Adherence  to  Constitution  of  World  Het 
Organization 

Legislation  to  permit  cultural-relations  acth] 
outside  Western  Hemisphere 

Proposed  joint  resolution  concerning  access  i 
of  United  States  to  convention  on  privileges  a] 
immunities  of  the  United  Nations 

Legislation  providing  a  gift  tax  amendml 
to  permit  tax-exempt  gifts  to  United  Nations 

Important  Items  for  This  Session  of  Congress  Wi 
out  Regard  to  Priority 

Congressional  action  on  Canadian-Americ 
agreement  on  St.  Lawrence  Waterway  and  Po^i 
Project 

Joint  resolution  approving  agreement  regal- 
ing United  Nations  site 

Senate  consent  to  ratification  of  treaty  f 
friendship,  commerce  and  navigation  with  Chi) 

Senate  consent  to  ratification  of  taxation  c(- 
vention  with  France 

Amendment  to  International  Organizath 
Immunities  Act  (Public  Law  291,  79th  Cong.) 

Legislation  for  authority  for  control  of  export- 
tion  and  importation  of  arms,  ammunition  a: I 
implements  of  war 

Legislation  for  increase  of  Cuban  sugar  qua 

Legislation  for  payment  of  Mexican  railroi. 
workers'  claims 
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egislation  providing  a  federal  charter  for  In- 
ite  of  Inter- American  Affairs 
ppropriations  for  completion  of  Inter-Ameri- 
Highway 

egislation  for  Philippine  veterans  regarding 
Bill  of  Rights 

Bgislation  to   authorize  the   Government  to 
■ate  international  radio  broadcasting  facilities 
•ugh  a  publicly  chartered  corporation 
egislation  for  CAB  regulation  of  United  States 
carrier  rates  abroad 

egislation  for  detail  of  United  States  military 
naval  missions  to  foreign  governments 

egislation  to  prohibit  the  unauthorized  use 

the  name,  seal,  and  emblem  of  the  United 

ions  (implementation  of  a  General  Assembly 

Jution) 

legislation  authorizing  United  States  agencies 

urnish  supplies  and  equipment  to  public  inter- 

ional  organizations 

Revision  of  United  Nations  Participation  Act 
L945  (Public  Law  264,  79th  Congress) 


don  Meeting — Continued  from  page  274 
t  the  charter  should  cover  the  settlement  of  all 
jutes  arising  not  only  out  of  the  interpretation 
the  charter  but  also  out  of  its  operation.  In 
jussing  the  matter  of  disputes,  the  two  f  ollow- 
questions  were  raised,  among  others: 
first,  the  Committee  decided  that  the  Execu- 
)  Board  should  be  specifically  enabled,  at  the 
set  of  a  dispute,  to  refer  the  dispute  to  arbitra- 
i  in  cases  where  the  parties  consent  and  on  the 
lerstanding  that  it  should  be  final, 
secondly,  there  was  a  split  of  opinion  as  to  ap- 
tls  from  the  decisions  of  the  Conference  to  the 
ernational  Court  of  Justice.  On  one  hand, 
[ie  delegations  felt  that,  in  order  to  prevent 
due  delays  in  reaching  final  settlements,  and 
'  reasons  of  prestige,  the  Organization  should  be 
le  itself  to  settle  finally  all  disputes  arising  in 
field  (except  those  involving  national  security) 
i  should  be  able  to  deny  appeals  from  its  de- 
ions  to  the  International  Court.  These  dele- 
tions argued  that  it  should  be  possible  for  the 
nference  to  cut  off  appeals  in  trivial  or  non- 
itifiable  matters.     Other  delegations  argued  that 
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the  Conference  might  act  on  political  grounds  and 
that  no  aggrieved  country  should  be  cut  off  from  its 
right  of  appeal  to  the  impartial  and  non-political 
decision  of  the  Court.  These  delegations  felt  that 
no  country  would  so  appeal  unless  it  believed  that 
the  matter  was  of  great  importance.  It  was  finally 
agreed  that  the  Conference  should  establish  pro- 
cedures governing  such  appeals,  and  it  was  sug- 
gested that  these  might  include  a  requirement  that 
an  appeal  might  be  denied  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  Conference.  Several  delegations,  however, 
submitted  a  paper  to  the  Interim  Drafting  Com- 
mittee stressing  the  desirability  of  unrestricted  ap- 
peal to  the  Court  and  suggesting  the  establishment 
of  an  economic  chamber  as  a  part  of  the  structure 
of  the  Court. 

In  connection  with  the  article  on  entry  into  force 
of  the  charter,  the  Committee  approved  the  pro- 
vision in  the  United  States  draft  providing  that 
the  charter  might  be  brought  into  force  by  fewer 
than  20  countries,  since  it  was  assumed  that,  as  a 
practical  matter,  the  countries  which  took  such  a 
step  would  control  a  significant  part  of  the  world's 
foreign  trade,  and  since  it  was  felt  to  be  impor- 
tant to  provide  added  assurance  that  the  work  of 
the  International  Conference  on  Trade  and  Em- 
ployment would  not  be  wasted.  Special  provisions 
were  also  added  to  cover  the  overseas  territories  of 
members  which  might  have  varying  degrees  of 
autonomy  in  matters  of  trade  and  whose  status 
might  be  expected  to  change  after  the  charter  has 
taken  effect. 

The  articles  agreed  upon  by  Committee  V  were 
accepted  by  the  Preparatory  Committee  at  its  con- 
cluding plenary  sessions  and  are  now  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Interim  Drafting  Committee, 
meeting  in  New  York,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
editing.  They  will  then  be  reconsidered  by  the 
Second  Session  of  the  Preparatory  Committee, 
meeting  in  Geneva  in  April  1947,  where  it  is  hoped 
that  present  conflicting  views  with  regard  to 
weighted  voting  and  the  composition  of  the  Exec- 
utive Board  will  be  reconciled.  The  drafting  of 
the  articles  as  to  the  specific  functions  of  the  three 
Commissions  is  expected  to  be  a  simple  matter,  the 
substance  of  which  will  flow  from  the  decisions 
made  in  regard  to  the  other  sections  of  the  charter. 
Thus  it  appears  that  from  an  organizational  as 
well  as  from  a  substantive  point  of  view  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Organization  has  made  substantial 
progress  in  its  road  to  establishment. 
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Statements  by  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Press  Conference  of  February  7 


General  [Released  to  the  press  February  7] 

It  has  been  the  President's  and  Mr.  Byrnes'  pol- 
icy, as  it  will  be  mine,  to  make  the  influence  of  this 
country  felt  in  international  affairs  by  doing  all 
that  can  be  done  to  strengthen  and  perfect  the 
United  Nations  as  an  instrument  for  the  discus- 
sion of  international  problems  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  international  peace.  Along  with  this  pol- 
icy goes  that  of  taking  a  full  and  active  part  in  the 
working  out  of  peace  settlements  which  will  form 
a  lasting  basis  upon  which  the  United  Nations  can 
perform  its  functions. 

Disarmament 

The  statement  which  Senator  Austin  made  in 
the  Security  Council  on  February  4  regarding  the 
regulation  of  armaments  represented,  as  he  said, 
"a  well-settled,  thoroughly  considered  opinion  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States." 

The  goal  we  are  all  seeking  is  peace  with  a  de- 
pendable basis  for  collective  security.  The  United 
States  Government  will  work  with  other  nations 
to  attain  this  goal  as  rapidly  as  possible.  That  is 
the  first  essential,  I  think,  on  the  road  to  disarma- 
ment.   It  will  not  be  a  short  road  or  an  easy  one. 

The  international  control  of  atomic  energy  with 
effective  safeguards  is  of  first  importance.  It  is 
not  a  problem  of  disarmament  in  the  conventional 
sense.  Mankind  can  never  feel  secure  so  long  as 
this  great  destructive  force  remains  uncontrolled. 
That  is  why  we  are  giving  primary  emphasis  to 
solving  the  problems  it  presents. 

Also  essential  to  the  establishment  of  real  se- 
curity are  solutions  acceptable  to  the  great  powers 
of  the  tremendous  issues  which  the  peace  settle- 
ment poses.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  real  dis- 
armament, or  even  any  substantial  reduction  of 
armaments,  can  take  place  until  such  solutions  have 
been  found. 

The  United  States  Government,  I  am  sure,  will 
avoid  with  care  a  repetition  of  the  tragic  conse- 
quences of  unilateral  disarmament  and  the  limita- 
tion of  armaments  as  was  done  in  1921.  The  prob- 
lem cannot  be  solved  on  an  emotional  basis.  This 
time  it  has  to  be  on  a  practical  basis. 
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Moscow 

Membership  of  U.  S.  Group.  I  will  be  I 
companied  by  approximately  the  same  gr(] 
which  attended  Secretary  Byrnes  at  New  Y| 
and  Paris.  In  other  words,  I  am  going  to  joii 
team.  I  might  say  of  veterans.  It  is  expeci 
that  my  deputy  will  be  Mr.  Robert  Murphy  J 
that  General  Clay  may  consult  with  the  Unit 
States  group  at  times. 

Participation  of  the  Senators.  You  hi 
already  had  a  statement  by  Senator  Vandenbs 
and  Senator  Connally  as  to  their  position.  T 
was  reached  after  a  lengthy  discussion  with  i 
on  the  same  day  it  was  issued.  I  thoroughly  ■ 
derstand  their  position  and  have  complete  c 
fidence  in  their  support  on  the  general  basis  os 
bipartisan  foreign  policy. 

The  Press.  The  Soviet  Embassy  has  ni 
informed  us  officially  that  no  more  than  15  to! 
American  correspondents  could  be  accommodate 
We  are  asking  the  Soviet  Government  to  increi 
this  figure.  We  are  also  endeavoring  to  obt 
broadcasting  facilities  for  correspondents,  wh: 
you  will  recall  has  already  been  discussed  w: 
Mr.  Molotov.  Ambassador  Smith  has  previous 
been  pressing  for  admission  of  broadcasters. 

Since  there  is  a  problem  of  selection  from  amo; 
the  73  correspondents  who  have  applied  to  go  I 
Moscow,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Department  I 
State  cannot  itself  undertake  to  select  from  amo! 
all  those  who  have  applied.  Mr.  McDermott  v,\ 
advise  or  consult  any  committee  which  the  c<- 
respondents  themselves,  or  their  papers,  may  csl 
to  appoint  to  make  this  selection.1 


1  The  Department  of  State  announced  to  the  press  i 
Feb.  8  that  Michael  J.  McDermott,  Special  Assistant  I 
the  Secretary  for  Press  Relations,  was  instructed  to  i- 
vise  or  consult  any  committee  which  the  corresponded 
themselves,  or  their  papers,  cared  to  appoint  to  make  tf 
selection. 

The  Congressional  Standing  Committee  of  Correspoi- 
ents  and  the  State  Department  Correspondents  Assoc- 
tion  appointed  representatives  to  sit  as  a  committee  w  i 
Mr.  McDermott  to  propose  principles  on  which  a  sysfri 
of  priority  could  be  applied. 

(.Footnote  continued  on  next  page) 
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;entine  Policy 

rhere  has  been  no  change  in  the  policy  an- 
anced  by  Secretary  Byrnes  on  April  8,  1946,  in 
i  statement  which  speaks  for  itself.  There  are 
United  States  restrictions  on  trade  with  the 
•gentine  except  in  respect  to  exportation  of 
lis  and  implements  of  war.  With  regard  to  the 
itus  of  the  compliance  issue,  I  refer  you  to  the 
partment's  self-explanatory  statement  of  Jan- 
ry25. 

organization 

The  most  important  thing  that  has  been  done 
is  the  amalgamation  of  the  various  coordinating 
d  administrative  bodies  now  directly  serving 
e  Office  of  the  Secretary  into  a  single  Secretariat, 
lis  will  be  an  expediting  and  coordinating  de- 
nization, and  in  no  way  a  policy-making  group. 
3  the  organization  develops,  the  necessary  revi- 
mis,  regulations,  and  procedures  will  be  an- 
mnced. 

Carlisle  H.  Humelsine,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
spartmental  Administration,  has  been  detailed 
organize  the  Secretariat. 

Stanley  T.  Orear  is  named  Acting  Director  of 
e  Office  of  Departmental  Administration. 

mtinued  from  page  286 

The  committee  met  at  12 :  15  p.m.  on  Feb.  8  at  the 
apartment  of  State  and  unanimously  agreed  on  the 
Rowing  statement : 

"1.  The  Committee  deplores  the  fact  that  Russia  has 
nsented  to  grant  visas  to  only  20  press  and  radio  cor- 
espondents and  photographers  to  attend  the  CFM  meet- 
g  in  Moscow.  The  Committee  recommends  that  con- 
Qued  strong  representations  be  made  for  additional  visas 
ir  American  correspondents  and  endorses  the  representa- 
ons  already  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

"2.  While  these  negotintions  are  proceeding,  the  Com- 
littee  proposes  as  a  tentative  rule  that  priority  be  granted 
rganizations  which  demonstrated  their  concern  in  CFM 
ews  by  coverage  of  CFM  meetings  both  at  Paris  and  New 
ork.  The  Committee  interprets  such  coverage  to  mean 
ssignment  of  an  American  reporter  to  these  two  meetings 
ir  the  majority  of  days  they  were  in  session. 

"3.  Wire  services,  newspapers,  news  magazines,  and 
idio  organizations  which  can  qualify  under  paragraph  2, 
ut  have  American  correspondents  currently  stationed  in 
loscovv,  are  requested  to  stand  upon  their  present  Ainer- 
;an  representation  in  the  interest  of  extending  the  rights 
f  coverage  to  as  large  an  additional  segment  of  the 
.merican  press  and  radio  as  possible.  Limited  exception 
i  proposed  for  the  three  major  wire  services  because  of 
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Abolition  of  Allied  Commission 
for  Italy 

MESSAGE  FROM  PRESIDENT  TRUMAN  TO  REAR 
ADMBRAL  ELLERY  W.  STONE 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  February  7] 

The  President  has  sent  the  following  message 
to  Rear  Admiral  Ellery  W.  Stone,  U.S.N.R., 
Rome,  Italy,  formerly  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Allied  Commission  for  Italy : 1 

"On  the  occasion  of  the  abolition  of  the  Allied 
Commission  for  Italy,  with  which  you  have  been 
intimately  associated  since  its  inception  and  of 
which  you  have  been  Chief  Commissioner  since 
July  1944,  I  wish  to  express  to  you  the  sincere 
appreciation  of  the  United  States  Government  for 
the  splendid  service  which  you  have  rendered  your 
country  and  the  very  real  contribution  which  you 
have  made  to  the  Allied  cause.2 

"The  purpose  of  the  Allied  Commission  was 
only  partially  to  insure  security  in  the  theater  of 
a  great  battle.  Equally  important  has  been  the 
guidance  and  assistance  which  the  Commission  has 
given  to  the  new  Italy  in  its  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion and  its  rebirth  as  a  true  democracy.  With 
the  support  and  cooperation  of  your  British  and 
American  colleagues  you  have  made  an  outstand- 
ing contribution  to  the  achievement  of  both  these 
high  purposes  of  the  Allied  Commission  in  Italy." 


the  wire  services'  day,  night,  and  overnight  problems. 

"4.  It  is  recognized  that  even  by  adherence  to  the  above 
rule  of  priority,  many  newspapers  and  other  media  might 
not  be  included.  In  the  event  that  additional  United 
States  representation  is  granted  by  Russia,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  priority  be  based  upon  the  following  con- 
siderations. 

"(a)  Those  organizations  which  covered  both  confer- 
ences but  were  not  represented  in  Paris  and  New  York 
for  the  majority  of  days  the  Council  was  in  session. 

"(6)  Those  organizations  which  covered  the  Paris  Con- 
ference of  21  Nations." 

The  committee  will  meet  again  at  3  p.  m.  Monday  to 
apply  these  principles  to  the  list  of  applicants  for  visas 
and  recommend  a  list  of  priorities,  in  terms  of  organiza- 
tions, to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

1  For  article  on  the  Commission,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug. 
6, 1944,  p.  137. 

2  Since  Feb.  1,  1947,  Rear  Admiral  Stone  has  been 
Chief  of  the  Italian  Military  Affairs  Section  of  Allied 
Forces  Headquarters  in  Italy. 
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The  American  Trade  Program— What  Do  We  Have  at  Stake? 

BY  CLAIR  WILCOX  « 


Why  should  the  American  program  for  world 
trade  be  carried  forward  ?  This  is  a  question  that 
must  have  arisen  in  many  minds  during  the  last 
few  weeks.  For  the  United  States  is  preparing  to 
meet  with  17  other  nations  in  Geneva  on  the  eighth 
of  April  to  negotiate  on  policies  affecting  trade. 
And  its  preparations  have  been  well  reported  in 
the  press.  Before  the  question  that  is  raised  by 
these  headlines  can  be  answered,  the  story  that 
lies  behind  them  must  be  told. 

The  American  program  has  two  parts,  and  the 
Geneva  meeting  has  two  parts.  The  first  part  is 
completion  of  the  draft  of  a  charter  establishing 
common  principles  of  world  trade  policy  and 
setting  up  an  International  Trade  Organization. 
The  second  part  is  negotiation  directed  toward  the 
reduction  of  tariffs,  the  removal  of  other  barriers 
to  trade,  and  the  elimination  of  discriminatory 
practices.  Each  of  these  parts  depends  upon  the 
other.  If  there  were  no  trade  charter  and  no 
trade  organization,  the  benefits  sought  through 
trade-agreement  negotiation  might  well  be  lost  in 
other  ways.  If  there  were  no  trade-agreement 
negotiation,  there  would  be  no  charter  and  no  ITO. 
The  program  is  all  in  one  package.  It  must  be 
taken  as  a  whole  or  rejected  as  a  whole. 

It  is  important  that  the  American  people  exam- 
ine the  contents  of  this  package.  Just  what  does 
the  world  trade  charter  provide?  What  would 
the  International  Trade  Organization  do?  How 
would  our  tariff — and  other  tariffs — be  affected  by 
trade-agreement  bargaining? 

Reduction  of  Trade  Barriers 

The  trade  charter  would  commit  the  member 
nations  of  the  ITO  to  reduce  existing  barriers  to 
trade,  to  promote  the  further  expansion  of  trade, 
and  to  adhere  to  a  code  of  fair  practices  when  they 

1  An  address  to  be  delivered  before  the  World  Trade  Con- 
ference in  Chicago,  111.,  on  Feb.  17, 1947.  Mr.  Wilcox  is  Di- 
rector, Office  of  International  Trade  Policy,  Department  of 
State.  This  address  will  be  printed  as  Department  of 
State  publication  2758,  Commercial  Policy  Series  100. 
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regulate  their  trade.    Its  provisions  may  be  sui 
marized  in  a  few  words : 

First,  the  charter  would  require  the  members  < 
the  Organization  to  modify  or  abandon  the  devic 
by  which  nations  have  restricted  imports,  stim 
lated  exports,  or  discriminated  against  the  tra< 
of  other  states.  It  would  limit  their  freedom 
employ  import  and  export  quotas,  export  su 
sidies,  and  exchange  controls.  It  would  requi 
countries  with  public  trading  enterprises,  as  we 
as  those  whose  trade  is  carried  on  by  private  firir 
to  accord  equal  treatment  to  the  commerce  of  a 
member  states. 

Second,  the  charter  would  commit  the  membe! 
to  curb  the  restrictive  practices  of  internation 
combines  and  cartels.  It  would  establish  a  proc 
dure  for  bringing  complaints  against  such  pra 
tices,  for  making  investigations,  holding  hearing 
and  recommending  remedies. 

Third,  the  charter  would  encourage  the  ec; 
nomic  development  of  backward  areas  and  remo^ 
impediments  to  such  development. 

Fourth,  it  would  commit  each  member  natio 
to  take  action  designed  to  achieve  and  maintai 
full  and  productive  employment,  within  its  ow 
jurisdiction,  through  measures  appropriate  to  il 
own  political  and  economic  institutions. 

Fifth,  the  charter  would  require  the  membei 
of  the  Organization,  whenever  they  enter  into  a 
intergovernmental  agreement  regulating  the  trad 
in  a  particular  commodity,  such  as  rubber,  tin,  o 
tea,  to  conform  to  rules  that  are  designed  to  safe 
guard  the  interests  of  consumers,  to  force  adjust 
ment  to  changing  conditions,  and  to  facilitate  th 
early  restoration  of  free  markets. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  al 
of  these  provisions  not  to  confer  upon  an  interna 
tional  agency  the  power  to  regiment  world  trad 
but  to  employ  such  an  agency  as  a  means  of  liberat 
ing  trade  from  the  forms  of  regimentation  im 
posed  on  it  by  national  governments. 

The  ITO  would  complete  the  structure  of  inter 
national  cooperation  in  economic  and  political  af 
fairs.  Each  member  state  would  surrender  it 
freedom  to  adopt  certain  measures  that  might  b 
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raaful  to  others.  Each  would  agree,  in  general, 
adopt  no  measures  that  might  be  harmful  to 
lers  without  first  notifying  and  consulting  them, 
ch,  in  short,  would  give  a  pledge  of  economic 
a-aggression.  The  Organization  would  put  an 
1  to  economic  warfare  by  providing  a  medium 
•  continuous  consultation,  for  the  solution  of 
nmon  problems,  and  for  the  settlement  of  dis- 
tes.  It  would  apply  to  international  trade  the 
ne  principles  that  the  institutions  created  at 
etton  Woods  have  applied  to  international 
ance.  The  ITO  would  thus  provide  the  key- 
>ne  of  the  arch  of  international  economic  coop- 
ition.  And  that  arch  must  be  completed  if  the 
ucture  of  international  political  cooperation  is 
stand. 

mination  of  Discriminatory  Practices 

The  second  part  of  the  American  trade  program 
negotiation  directed  toward  the  reduction  of 
riffs,  the  removal  of  other  barriers  to  trade,  and 
3  elimination  of  discriminatory  practices.  It 
s  been  said  in  recent  weeks  that  this  negotiation 
mid  eliminate  the  American  tariff  and  establish 
ie  trade.  This,  of  course,  is  not  true.  The 
lited  States  would  reduce  its  tariff.  But  the  re- 
ction  would  be  selective ;  it  would  be  kept  within 
e  limits  provided  by  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
agreements  Act ;  and  it  would  be  used  to  purchase 
uivalent  reductions  in  foreign  tariffs  and  in 
tier  barriers  to  trade.  This  is  precisely  what 
is  contemplated  by  the  Congress  when  it  re- 
wed  and  strengthened  the  Trade  Agreements 
?t  in  1945. 

The  whole  program  is  one  that  has  long  been 
omised  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  other  peoples  of  the  world.  Our  country, 
?ether  with  the  United  Kingdom,  stated  its  pur- 
ee, in  the  Atlantic  Charter  in  1941,  "to  further 
e  enjoyment  by  all  States  ...  of  access,  on 
ual  terms,  to  the  trade  and  to  the  raw  materials 
the  world.  .  .  ."  And  it  committed  itself, 
ong  with  its  Allies,  in  the  lend-lease  agreements 
1942  to  "the  elimination  of  all  forms  of  discrim- 
atory  treatment  in  international  commerce  and 
the  reduction  of  tariffs  and  other  trade  bar- 
ers".  If  the  United  States  were  now  to  abandon 
3  trade  program,  it  would  have  to  violate  these 
'omises. 

It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  we  have  already  in- 
'Sted  several  billions  of  dollars  in  this  enterprise. 
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We  have  contributed  heavily  to  the  International 
Bank  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  set 
up  to  "facilitate  the  expansion  and  balanced 
growth  of  international  trade".  We  have  made 
extensive  loans  to  other  countries  on  the  condition, 
among  others,  that  they  join  us  in  reducing  bar- 
riers to  trade.  If  we  were  now  to  turn  away  from 
this  objective,  our  investments  would  be  imperiled 
and  one  of  the  purposes  for  which  we  made  them 
would  be  lost. 

But  suppose  that  we  ignore  the  promises  and 
the  investments  of  the  past  and  look  only  toward 
the  future.  Is  the  trade  program  a  good  bargain 
or  a  bad  one  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  United 
States  ?  In  order  to  answer  this  question,  we  must 
weigh  the  comparative  risks  of  two  courses  of  ac- 
tion. What  risks  should  we  run  if  we  were  to 
reject  the  bargain  ?  What  risks  should  we  run  if 
we  were  to  accept  it? 

Leadership  in  International  Affairs 

The  first  risk  that  we  should  run,  if  we  were  to 
reject  the  bargain,  is  the  loss  of  our  position  of 
leadership  in  international  affairs.  The  trade  pro- 
gram has  been  an  American  program  at  every  step 
of  the  way.  We  prepared  and  published  the  origi- 
nal Proposals  for  Expansion  of  World  Trade  and 
Employment.  We  obtained  the  full  agreement  of 
the  British,  French,  and  other  governments  to  all 
important  points  in  these  proposals.  We  issued 
the  original  invitations  to  negotiate  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  tariffs  and  other  barriers  to  trade.  We  in- 
troduced the  resolution  that  was  adopted  by  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  providing  for  the 
calling  of  an  International  Conference  on  Trade 
and  Employment  and  setting  up  a  Preparatory 
Committee.  We  wrote  the  Suggested  Charter  for 
an  International  Trade  Organization,  circulated  it 
among  governments  belonging  to  the  Preparatory 
Committee,  and  sent  our  officials  to  discuss  it  with 
them  in  their  capitals. 

It  was  our  charter  that  the  Preparatory  Com- 
mittee adopted  as  the  basis  of  its  deliberations  in 
London  in  the  fall  of  1946.  It  was  our  work  that 
laid  down  the  pattern  to  which  the  experts  meet- 
ing in  London  have  generally  agreed.  The  ITO  is 
recognized  everywhere  as  an  American  project. 
We  have  brought  the  rest  of  the  world  along  on  it, 
step  by  step,  for  the  last  four  years.  If  we  were 
now  to  abandon  it,  as  we  abandoned  the  League  of 
Nations  a  generation  ago,  there  is  small  chance 
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that  the  world  would  seriously  consider  another 
program  proposed  by  the  United  States  for  gen- 
erations to  come. 

Leadership  in  international  affairs  is  not  lightly 
to  be  tossed  away.  But  there  are  those  who  look 
upon  a  concern  for  our  international  position  as 
mere  sentimentality  and  insist  that  every  proposal 
be  appraised  from  the  standpoint  of  "America 
first".  So  it  would  be  well  to  examine  this  pro- 
gram in  cold  blood  and  ask  ourselves  what  risks 
would  be  involved  in  its  rejection  from  the  purely 
selfish  point  of  view  of  the  United  States. 

The  most  obvious  of  these  risks  is  that  we  should 
suffer  a  sharp  decline  in  the  volume  of  our  foreign 
trade.  And  this  could  turn  the  ink  in  our  accounts 
from  black  to  red.  We  cannot  afford  to  let  our 
exports  drop  back  from  the  present  level  of  nearly 
10  billion  dollars  to  the  pre-war  level  of  2  or  3 
billion.  We  cannot  afford  to  let  our  imports  drop 
from  5  billion  dollars  to  1  or  2  billion. 

Need  for  Foreign  Trade 

We  need  large  exports.  Before  the  war  we  sent 
2  percent  of  our  farm  output  abroad;  during  the 
war  we  greatly  increased  this  output ;  now  we  send 
10  percent  of  it  abroad.  Our  producers  of  cotton 
and  tobacco,  wheat  and  flour,  corn  and  hogs,  fruits 
and  canned  milk,  among  others,  depend  heavily 
on  foreign  markets.  If  they  are  not  to  be  forced 
seriously  to  contract  their  operations,  these  markets 
must  be  preserved.  Under  the  stimulus  of  war, 
we  also  expanded  our  industrial  plant;  and  now 
that  plant  is  geared,  in  many  lines,  to  a  level  of 
output  which  greatly  exceeds  our  normal  demands. 
The  producers  of  automobiles,  refrigerators,  ra- 
dios, electrical  equipment,  farm  machinery,  fac- 
tory machinery,  office  machinery,  and  many  other 
goods  are  therefore  seeking  sales  abroad.  If 
millions  of  dollars  invested  in  these  industries 
are  not  to  be  lost,  if  thousands  of  laborers  em- 
ployed in  these  industries  are  not  to  be  thrown 
out  of  work,  the  foreign  markets  for  their  products 
must  be  maintained. 

We  need  large  imports.  The  war  has  made 
great  inroads  on  our  natural  resources;  we  shall 
be  forced  increasingly  to  look  abroad  for  our  sup- 
plies of  such  strategic  minerals  as  copper,  lead, 
and  zinc.  The  quantity  and  the  variety  of  our  de- 
mand for  consumers'  goods  is  capable  of  indefinite 
expansion.  There  are  few  among  us  who  would 
not  welcome  more  exotic  things  to  eat  and  drink 
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and  wear  and  decorate  our  homes.  We  ha> 
loaned  a  good  many  billions  of  dollars  to  othr 
countries.  If  we  are  going  to  collect  the  interc. 
and  the  principal  on  these  loans,  we  must  pern, 
the  borrowers  to  pay  their  debts.  We  want  to  J 
on  selling  goods  abroad.  If  we  don't  want  to  gii 
these  goods  away  or  finance  them  by  constant' 
increasing  loans,  we  must  allow  their  buyers  to  p 
for  them.  And  we  must  accept  these  payments 
the  only  ways  in  which  they  can  be  made ;  by  usi; 
foreign  services  and  importing  foreign  goo(. 
Nor  is  this  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  necessa 
evil.  Our  imports  are  essential  to  our  industr:. 
strength,  to  the  richness  and  the  diversity  of  c 
daily  living. 

We  need  our  foreign  trade.  But  if  the  Americ. 
program  were  to  fail,  the  volume  of  that  trai 
would  almost  certainly  decline.  Tariffs,  inste:. 
of  coming  down,  would  go  up.  Preferences,  rath: 
than  being  narrowed,  would  be  widened.  ¥• 
more  serious  than  this,  however,  is  the  fact  th, 
most  other  nations  would  impose  quotas  on  ul 
ports  and  that  many  nations  would  so  administ' 
these  quotas  as  to  discriminate  against  goods  col 
ing  from  the  United  States. 

Rigidity  of  Quota  System 

Quotas  are  much  more  effective  than  tariffs  ag> 
barrier  to  trade,  and  discriminatory  quotas  &< 
much  more  effective  than  preferences  as  a  metta 
of  excluding  particular  goods.  Under  tariffs  t> 
volume  of  trade  is  still  determined  by  private  bu 
ers  and  private  sellers.  Goods  can  come  in  or 
the  tariff  wall  if  the  duty  is  paid.  But  under 
quota  system  the  volume  of  trade  is  rigidly  fixe 
A  country  may  say,  for  instance,  "During  t 
month  of  March,  we  will  take  57  automobiles: 
from  France,  17  from  England,  and  29  from  t 
United  States."  And  that  is  all  that  comes  il 
Not  a  single  one  above  these  numbers  is  admitte 

This  is  the  worst  thing  that  could  possibly  ha 
pen  to  the  trade  of  the  United  States.  It  wou 
necessitate  an  extremely  painful  readjustment 
our  economy.  Farmers  would  have  to  contract  tl 
acreage  devoted  to  export  crops.  Manufacture 
producing  for  export  would  have  to  close  the 
plants  and  take  their  losses.  Workers,  thus  di 
placed,  would  have  to  live  on  insurance  benefi 
while  they  looked  for  other  jobs.  Foreign  tra- 
ers,  bankers,  and  insurance  companies  would  ha"1 
to  get  along  on  less  business.    Our  merchant  m 
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with  smaller  cargoes,  would  have  to  lay  up 
j  of  its  ships. 

lis  is  the  disaster  that  the  United  States  is 
ng  to  prevent.  For,  in  the  absence  of  the 
rican  program,  the  world  would  be  headed 
ght  toward  the  strangulation  of  its  com- 
e  through  the  imposition  of  detailed  admin- 
tive  controls.  The  resulting  pattern  would 
;  the  restrictionism  of  the  thirties  look  like 
lute  free  trade.  Our  country  is  standing  to- 
like  the  boy  who  thrust  his  thumb  into  the 
c  in  the  dike.  If  the  flood  should  break 
ugh,  we  should  probably  survive  it,  but  we 
Id  certainly  suffer  a  serious  loss.  This  is  not 
itter  of  sentiment.  It  is  a  matter  of  dollars 
cents. 

le  first  risk  that  we  should  run  in  deserting 
trade  program  is  the  loss  of  our  international 
ership.  The  second  is  the  loss  of  our  foreign 
e.  The  third  is  the  impairment  of  private 
rprise. 

ed  States  Position 

he  United  States  proposes  to  adhere  to  its 
itional  system  of  employing  tariffs  as  the 
ns  of  controlling  imports.  This  system  is  con- 
nt  with  the  preservation  of  private  enterprise, 
import  quota  system  is  not.  Quotas  are  fixed 
by  private  traders  but  by  public  officials.  And 
movement  of  goods  between  any  two  countries, 
er  a  quota  system,  is  determined  by  the  figures 
which  their  officials  have  agreed.  If  we  in 
United  States  are  to  be  faced  by  quotas  all 
ind  the  world,  we  shall  have  to  bargain  our 

into  foreign  markets,  country  by  country, 
luct  by  product,  and  month  by  month.  And 
shall  certainly  have  to  set  up  a  sizable  bureau- 
:y  to  carry  on  the  continuous  negotiations  that 
Id  be  involved.  More  than  this,  we  shall  be 
er  great  pressure  to  increase  our  bargaining 
rer  by  establishing  an  import  quota  system  of 
own.  Indeed,  there  are  certain  groups  in  the 
ted  States  who  have  already  urged  that  this  be 
e. 

Iver  since  the  war  our  Government  has  sought 
remove  controls  and  restore  the  freedom  of 
/ate  enterprise.    But  if  we  were  to  regiment 

foreign  commerce  we  should  have  to  reverse 
i  trend.  Export  and  import  programs  would 
e  to  be  made  out  and  approved  in  advance, 
oort  and  import  allocations  would  have  to  be 
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assigned  to  individual  traders.  Licenses  would 
have  to  be  obtained  for  individual  transactions. 
The  businessman,  instead  of  buying  and  selling 
whatever  he  chose,  at  the  time  and  the  price  that  he 
chose,  would  have  to  fight  his  way  through  a 
maze  of  controls.  Private  trade  would  be  tied  up 
tighter  than  it  ever  has  been  in  time  of  peace. 
And  if  our  foreign  commerce  were  to  be  regi- 
mented so  completely  one  may  well  question  how 
much  real  freedom  of  enterprise  we  could  pre- 
serve at  home. 

Private  Enterprise  at  Stake 

Nor  is  the  fate  of  private  enterprise  at  stake 
in  the  United  States  alone.  If  the  American 
program  for  world  trade  were  to  fail,  its  failure 
would  hasten  the  spread  of  nationalization  among 
the  other  countries  of  the  world.  If  private  en- 
terprise is  to  survive  abroad,  it  must  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  live  and  grow.  If  that  oppor- 
tunity is  denied,  it  will  almost  certainly  be  doomed. 
There  may  be  those  who  would  say  that  we  should 
let  the  rest  of  the  world  stew  in  its  own  juice.  But 
that  is  the  one  thing  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
do.  We  cannot  insulate  ourselves  against  the 
movements  that  sweep  around  the  globe.  If  every 
other  major  nation  on  earth  were  to  go  Socialist, 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  preserve  real  private  enterprise  in  the  United 
States. 

If  we  were  to  drop  our  trade  program,  we  should 
risk  our  international  leadership,  our  foreign 
trade,  our  system  of  private  enterprise.  We 
should  also  imperil  our  national  security. 

Our  National  Security 

Our  security  rests  in  part  upon  our  military 
strength.  It  rests  in  part  upon  the  structure  of 
international  cooperation  that  has  been  built  up 
since  the  war.  Our  military  strength  requires 
ready  access  to  scarce  supplies  of  strategic  mate- 
rials. It  requires  access  to  markets  wide  enough 
to  keep  our  heavy,  mass-production  industries  in 
vigorous  operation,  their  technology  advancing, 
their  labor  skilled,  their  managements  alert.  The 
American  trade  program  is  designed  to  prevent  the 
imposition  of  export  quotas  on  such  materials  as 
manganese  and  chromite  and  tin,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  export  license  systems  in  ways  that 
might  deliberately  divert  supplies  from  the  United 
States  to  other  powers.    It  is  designed  to  open  up 
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the  markets  we  require  if  we  are  fully  to  operate 
our  strategic  industries.  It  is  based  upon  the  be- 
lief that  we  shall  be  weaker  if  we  attempt  to  iso- 
late ourselves  from  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
and  stronger  if  we  bind  their  economies  to  ours 
with  the  ties  of  trade. 

So,  too,  with  the  agencies  of  international  coop- 
eration. If  we,  with  others,  will  agree  to  bring 
our  differences  on  economic  matters  to  the  council 
table,  we  may  achieve  a  peaceful  settlement.  But 
if  we,  each  of  us,  insist  on  retaining  freedom  to 
take  action  without  first  considering  how  it  would 
affect  our  neighbors,  we  shall  provoke  bad  feeling, 
retaliation,  and  economic  war.  It  cannot  be  said 
too  often  or  too  emphatically  that  nations  cannot 
expect  to  achieve  an  enduring  peace  through 
agencies  of  political  cooperation  if  anarchy  is  the 
rule  in  economic  affairs.  The  world  tried  that 
once  and  it  didn't  work. 

These  are  the  things  that  we  should  risk  if  we 
were  to  turn  our  backs  on  the  American  program 
for  world  trade :  our  international  leadership,  our 
foreign  trade,  our  system  of  private  enterprise,  our 
national  security.  What  should  we  risk  if  we  were 
to  carry  it  through  ? 

There  is  one  risk  of  which  everyone  in  this  coun- 
try should  by  now  be  acutely  aware.  For  it  has 
been  voiced  repeatedly  and  insistently  in  recent 
weeks  and  it  has  filled  many  of  the  news  columns 
in  the  daily  press.  This  is  the  risk  that  particular 
reductions  in  tariff  rates  may  make  it  difficult  for 
domestic  producers  to  compete  with  foreign  pro- 
ducers of  similar  goods.  It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  there  is  some  danger  here,  but  it  would  appear, 
upon  examination,  that  it  has  been  overstressed. 

American  Production 

Look  around  the  world.  Among  all  our  major 
competitors  we  find  physical  destruction,  obsoles- 
cence, loss  of  manpower,  malnutrition,  economic 
disorganization,  and  political  uncertainty.  In  the 
United  States  we  find  the  greatest  productive  plant 
on  earth,  physically  unimpaired,  at  the  peak  of 
technical  efficiency,  with  ample  supplies  of  highly 
skilled  labor,  with  the  world's  highest  wages  and 
its  lowest  costs,  directed  by  the  genius  of  private 
enterprise.  The  foreigner  who  would  compete  in 
this  market  suffers  two  other  handicaps.  First,  he 
must  pay  the  costs  of  transportation,  breakage, 
insurance,  and  consular  fees.  Second,  he  must 
surmount  the  tariff  wall.  Yet  many  a  producer 
in  this  country  complains  that  he  would  be  ruined 
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if  that  wall  were  lowered  by  an  inch.    In  isolaii 
instances  that  may  be  true.    But  for  American 
dustry  as  a  whole  it  certainly  is  not. 

One  reason  for  the  fears  expressed  by  some  p 
ducers  can  be  found  in  the  fact  that  they  have 
rected  their  attention  exclusively  toward  the  s 
of  their  share  in  the  domestic  market,  assumi; 
that  the  size  of  the  total  market  is  fixed  and  c; 
not  grow.  If  trade  expands,  foreign  produo 
and  domestic  producers  may  both  increase  th 
sales,  and  the  share  of  each  in  the  domestic  marl 
may  not  be  changed.  But  let  us  assume  a  case 
which  the  share  of  the  domestic  producer  actua 
declines.  He  may  still  be  better  off  than  he  V; 
before.  Simple  arithmetic  should  demonstr; 
that  a  larger  share  of  a  smaller  market  may  bri 
less  business  than  a  smaller  share  of  a  larger  o, 
Ninety  percent  of  100  million  dollars  in  sales 
90  million  dollars.  Eighty  percent  of  150  milli 
dollars  in  sales  is  120  million  dollars.  With  i\ 
size  of  the  market  increased  by  half,  the  domes 
industry  can  see  its  share  in  the  market  decline;; 
a  tenth  and  its  total  sales  increase  by  a  third.  li- 
the purpose  of  the  trade  program  to  make  t 
market  grow.  And  a  growing  market  provides 
creasing  opportunities  for  everyone,  not  only 
the  foreign  producer  but  for  the  domestic  produ- 
as  well. 
Care  and  Deliberation  in  Lowering  Trade  Barrier 

The  interests  of  producing  groups  are  carefu. 
safeguarded  in  the  administration  of  the  Tra 
Agreements  Act.  Before  negotiations  are  begi 
the  Tariff  Commission  makes  a  thorough  study 
the  competitive  strength  of  each  industry  involve 
The  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Beciproci 
Information  issues  a  notice  of  public  hearings,  ai 
the  Secretary  of  State  publishes  a  list  of  all  t 
products  on  which  tariff  concessions  might 
made.  In  the  course  of  the  next  two  or  thi 
months,  the  Committee  receives  written  brie 
from  any  industry  that  is  concerned  and  hoi 
extensive  hearings  where  representatives  of  ai 
industry  may  appear  to  argue  for  or  against  pa 
ticular  tariff  cuts.  The  Interdepartmental  Coi 
mittee  on  Trade  Agreements  then  analyzes  t 
studies  made  by  the  Tariff  Commission,  the  stat 
ments  presented  to  the  CM,  and  other  releva 
materials,  and,  on  the  basis  of  all  the  evident 
makes  its  recommendation  to  the  President.  T 
final  decision  lies  with  the  President.  And  tl 
decision  establishes  the  limits  beyond  which  t 
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;ed  States  cannot  go  in  using  tariff  cuts  at 
e  to  obtain  tariff  cuts  abroad.  It  is  not  until 
procedure  is  completed  that  negotiations  with 
r  countries  can  begin.  The  United  States 
es  no  concessions,  in  the  course  of  this  bargain- 
unless  it  obtains  concessions  in  return.  Ac- 
is  always  selective ;  flat  cuts  across  the  board 
lever  made.  Some  rates  are  cut  substantially, 
i  moderately,  and  others  not  at  all.  Barriers 
owered,  not  recklessly  and  suddenly  but  care- 
rs and  deliberately.    And  nobody  is  really  hurt. 

ranee  of  the  Escape  Clause 

uring  four  successive  renewals  of  the  Trade 
eements  Act,  both  houses  of  Congress  have 
t  up  a  voluminous  record  that  covers,  in  detail, 
y  criticism  that  has  been  raised  concerning  the 
■ation  of  the  law.  In  the  course  of  these  hear- 
,  particular  groups  have  expressed  their  fears 
erning  what  might  happen  to  them  at  some 
re  time.  But  none  of  them  has  demonstrated 
these  fears  have  ever  been  justified.  If  any 
tstry  in  the  United  States  has  suffered  serious 
ry  as  a  result  of  the  operation  of  the 
e-agreements  program,  the  record  does  not 
lose  it. 

!  any  American  interest  is  to  be  damaged  in 
hcoming  negotiations,  it  will  be  because  the 
is  to  be  less  carefully  administered  in  the 
ire  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  To  make  as- 
ince  doubly  sure,  however,  the  administration 
announced  its  intention  of  including  in  all 
ire  trade  agreements  an  escape  clause  which 
permit  the  President  to  withdraw  or  modify 
concession  made  in  such  an  agreement  if  im- 
;s  of  the  article  in  question  have  increased  to 
1  an  extent  as  to  cause,  or  to  threaten,  serious 
ry  to  domestic  producers, 
i  view  of  the  great  issues  that  are  here  at  stake, 
iew  of  the  comparative  strength  of  American 
istry,  in  view  of  the  past  administration  of 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  and  in  view  of  the 
jirances  that  have  been  given  as  to  the  future, 
ise  who  now  prophesy  calamity  would  appear  to 
juffering  from  a  curious  sense  of  disproportion. 
y  are  in  the  position  of  one  who  thoughtlessly 
>ws  a  million  dollars  down  the  drain  while  he 
ries  that  he  may  some  day  lose  a  dime.    Surely 
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there  will  be  more  advantage,  for  everyone  in 
this  country,  in  big  markets  than  in  little  markets, 
in  freedom  than  in  regimentation,  in  economic 
peace  than  in  economic  war.  And  this  is  the  ad- 
vantage that  the  American  trade  program  is  de- 
signed to  gain. 

But  there  is  one  other  risk  in  pursuing  this 
program — the  risk  that  it  may  not  succeed.  There 
are  still  pessimists  among  us  who  complain  that 
our  cause  is  hopeless ;  that  a  freer  trading  system 
can  never  be  restored;  that  nations  stricken  by 
the  war  cannot  for  years  recover  sufficiently  to 
participate  on  equal  terms  in  a  world  economy; 
that  the  tide  is  running  so  strongly  toward  col- 
lectivism, regimentation,  and  restrictionism  that 
it  would  be  futile  to  attempt  to  turn  it  back.  It 
follows,  presumably,  that  we,  too,  should  col- 
lectivize, regiment,  and  restrict,  so  that,  in  our 
trade  with  other  nations,  we  may  fight  quotas  with 
quotas,  match  discrimination  with  discrimination, 
and  confront  public  trading  monopolies  abroad 
with  a  public  trading  monopoly  in  the  United 
States. 

Determining  the  Balance  of  Our  Interest 

Surely  this  is  a  counsel  of  despair.  It  asks  us 
to  accept  the  certainty  of  disaster  today  because 
there  is  a  chance  that  we  may  come  to  disaster 
in  the  end.  No  people  with  a  drop  of  red  blood 
in  their  veins  could  consent  to  so  craven  a  sur- 
render of  essential  principles.  We  have  an  op- 
portunity, today,  to  recreate  the  kind  of  a  world 
in  which  Americans  want  to  live.  If  we  do  not 
seize  that  opportunity  now,  it  may  never  be  given 
us  again. 

Nothing  in  this  world  is  guaranteed.  In  any 
course  of  action,  we  must  weigh  the  relative  risks, 
strike  a  balance,  and  take  a  chance.  In  the 
case  of  the  American  trade  program,  the  balance 
is  clear.  On  the  one  side  we  have  our  leadership  in 
international  affairs,  our  foreign  trade,  our  sys- 
tem of  private  enterprise,  our  national  security. 
On  the  other  side,  we  have  vague  fears  of  future 
competition  and  a  pessimistic  prediction  that  our 
program  is  bound  to  fail.  It  should  not  be  too 
difficult  for  any  rational  person,  in  full  possession 
of  the  facts,  to  determine  where  the  balance  of 
our  interest  lies. 
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[Released  to  the  press  February  3] 

The  Departments  of  State,  War,  and  Navy  re- 
leased on  February  3  a  statement  on  "United 
States  Policy  on  German  Youth  Activities'".  This 
policy  is  part  of  a  reorientation  program,  the 
general  principles  of  which  were  set  forth  in  the 
"Long-Range  Policy  Statement  for  German  Re- 
education" published  in  the  United  States  on 
August  21,  19Jf6}  The  policy  integrates  and  ex- 
tends policies  and  programs  inaugurated  by  the 
Office  of  Military  Government  for  Germany,  U.S. 

The  chief  objectives  of  the  "United  States 
Policy  on  German  Youth  Activities'''1  are  to  further 
the  political,  social,  and  moral  rehabilitation  of 
German  youth  and  to  help  German  youth  over- 
come the  isolation  which  was  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  National  Socialist  regime. 

Text  of  the  policy  statement  follows : 

In  accordance  with  the  "Long-Range  Policy- 
Statement  for  German  Re-education",  it  should  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  Government  to 
further  the  political  and  moral  reorientation  of 
German  youth  toward  democracy  and  peace  and 
to  encourage  initiative  and  active  participation  of 
German  youth  in  the  reconstruction  of  German 
community  life. 

To  obtain  these  objectives  the  following  mea- 
sures should  be  taken : 

(a)  The  formation  of  voluntary  youth  groups 
free  of  National  Socialist  and  militarist  tendencies 
shall  be  encouraged.  Such  youth  groups  may  be 
formed  (a)  as  independent  organizations,  and 
(b)  as  part  of,  or  in  cooperation  with,  authorized 
political,  civic,  religious,  or  other  adult  organi- 
zations. 

(b)  The  aims,  programs,  and  structure  of  all 
youth  groups  shall  be  consistent  with  democratic 
principles  and  procedures. 

(c)  Membership  in  youth  groups  shall  not  be 
made  contingent  on  ethnic  origin,  social  status, 
financial  means,  or  grounds  unrelated  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  organization. 

(d)  Except  as  provided  below,  no  person  con- 
victed under  the  Law  for  the  Liberation  from 


1  Bulletin  of  Sept.  1,  1946,  p.  428. 
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National  Socialism  and  Militarism  or  found  gul 
of  conduct  hostile  to  the  Allied  Forces  or  to  li 
fully  constituted  authorities  can  become  a  mem 
of  a  youth  group.  In  exceptional  cases  appl 
tion  for  membership  of  such  persons  mayl 
approved,  but  only  after  successful  completion 
a  specific  training  program,  as  indicated  fl 
subparagraph  (m),  and  upon  careful  examina 
of  each  individual  applicant. 

(e)  Applicants  who  have  held  leadership  p; 
tions  in  Nazi  or  militarist  organizations,  or 
have  attended  Nazi  schools  but  have  not  been 
victed  for  reasons  indicated  above,  may  be  admi 
after  successful  completion  of  a  special  trair 
program,  as  indicated  in  subparagraph  (m), 
upon  careful  examination. 

(/)  Organized  activities  for  all  youth  shal 
such  as  to  provide  experience  in  democratic  p 
tices  which  promote  initiative  and  responsible 
freedom  of  expression,  fairness,  and  cooperat 

(g)  Education  for  citizenship  to  include  I 
instruction  and  participation  in  community  afT 
is  recommended  for  all  youth. 

(A)  The  arrangement  of  cultural  programs 
signed  to  familiarize  youth  with  democratic  \a 
of  life  and  with  the  efforts  of  all  nations  to  < 
tribute  to  moral  and  social  progress  is  rec 
mended.  In  producing  such  programs,  cultural 
stitutions,  including  the  media  of  public  infor 
tion,  shall  be  encouraged  to  enlist  the  cooperaf 
of  youth. 

(i)   German  authorities  shall  be  advised  to 
list  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  organized 
unorganized  youth  for  community -work  pro] 
as  part  of  general  reconstruction  programs. 

(;')  Community-work  projects  shall,  where 
feasible,  include  vocational  guidance  and  train 
to  assist  youth  in  developing  their  ability  and 
enhancing  their  economic  and  social  usefub 

(k)  German  authorities  shall  be  advised! 
open  opportunities  to  qualified  youth  for  perfoi 
ing  functions  involving  civic  responsibility,  1 
ticularly  functions  related  to  the  welfare  and1 
tivities  of  youth. 

(I)  German  authorities  and  organizations  si 
be  advised  to  arrange,  with  the  assistance  of  Uni- 
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ates  Military  Government  and  of  United  States 
>rces  stationed  in  Germany,  for  the  systematic 
lining  of  youth  leaders  under  expert  guidance, 
d  to  provide  professional  counsel  as  well  as 
ch  facilities  and  equipment  as  are  needed  to  de- 
lop  youth  activities  on  a  regional  and  local 
de.  " 

(m)  German  authorities  shall  be  advised  to 
nsider,  and  report  to  Military  Government  upon, 
e  institution  of  special  measures,  devoid  of  any 
mitive  character,  for  the  purpose  of  reorienting 
[  youth  below  the  age  of  twenty-seven  pertaining 
categories  mentioned  in  subparagraphs  d  and  e. 
semption  from  participation  can  be  made,  de- 
riding on  the  merits  of  the  individual  case. 
(n)  The  establishment  and  expansion  of  youth 
mmittees  and  of  other  institutions  and  organiza- 
>ns  designed  to  promote  community  interest  in 
>uth  activities  is  recommended.  Such  arrange- 
ents  shall  give  organized  and  unorganized  youth 
t  opportunity:  (a)  to  present  their  special  in- 
cests to  the  community  and  to  Military  Govern- 
ant;  (b)  to  avail  themselves  effectively  of  expert 
lidance,  educational  and  recreational  facilities 
id  programs  provided  by  the  community,  Mili- 
ry  Government,  or  the  United  States  Armed 
Drees  to  further  the  reorientation  and  welfare  of 
mth;  (c)  to  facilitate  cooperation  among  differ- 
tt  youth  groups;  and  (d)  to  contribute  to  the 
el  fare  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 
(o)  The  American  representative  on  the  Allied 
jntrol  Council  will  seek  quadripartite  agreement 
i  interzonal  youth  policies  and,  in  particular,  on 
eedom  of  interzonal  contact  between  organized 
id  unorganized  youth. 

(p)  To  expedite  the  resumption  of  contacts  be- 
?een  German  youth  and  youth  outside  Germany, 
rangements  shall  be  made  by  United  States  Mili- 
ary Government  for  the  interchange  of  youth 
aders  and  for  joint  participation  of  selected 
erman  and  non-German  youths  in  conferences, 
minars,  camps,  work  projects,  tours,  and  similar 
uograms  designed  to  promote  international  un- 
;rstanding  and  cooperation.  These  arrange- 
ments shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  established 
curity  procedures. 

'For  an  article  on  "The  Present  Status  of  German 
puth"  (Parts  I,  II,  III),  see  Bulletin  of  July  14, 1946,  p. 
h  of  July  21,  1946,  p.  83;  and  of  July  28,  1946,  p.  139. 
ne  also  Department  of  State  publication  2583. 
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The  background 2  leading  up  to  this  action  is 
set  forth  as  follows : 

1.  The  Situation  of  German  Youth  on  V-E  Day 

a.  The  influence  of  indoctrination  and  educa- 
tion. German  youth  of  today  has  been,  partly 
from  birth  on,  submitted  to  the  influences  which 
the  Third  Keich  dispensed  through  the  nazified 
system  of  education,  its  youth  organizations,  and 
other  channels  of  propaganda.  The  philosophy 
thus  imparted  convinced  young  Germans  that 
"providence"  had  chosen  the  German  people  as  a 
master  race  destined  to  govern  other  nations. 
Such  arrogance  was  enhanced  by  the  deliberately 
exalted  place  which  the  Nazi  Government  con- 
ceded to  the  young  generation  within  the  nation. 
Moreover,  this  youth  deprived  of  all  but  the  official 
information  received  a  completely  distorted  pic- 
ture of  trends  and  events  outside  the  German  bor- 
der. For  boys  and  girls  who  were  selected  to 
become  pupils  of  the  Adolf  Hitler  Schools  and  the 
Ordensburgen,  both  the  feelings  of  superiority  and 
the  misinformation  were  considerably  intensified. 

For  all  young  people  of  this  generation  in  Ger- 
many the  physical  and  mental  drill  of  the  Hitler 
youth  became  an  almost  unquestioned  form  of  life. 
However,  what  had  been  for  their  elders  a  volun- 
tary confederacy  of  like-minded  youth,  became 
for  them  a  compulsory  state  institution  with  an 
established  set  of  rules  oppressive  of  imagination 
and  every  kind  of  youthful  initiative. 

b.  The  influence  of  war.  More  than  five  years 
of  war  and  the  progressive  militarization  of  the 
Nazi  youth  organizations  resulted  in  yet  greater 
compulsion  and  more  rigid  discipline.  The  im- 
possibility of  satisfying  natural  youthful  instincts 
was  sometimes  resented  but  in  general  accepted 
as  the  price  for  promised  victory.  When  the  war 
was  brought  home  to  the  fatherland,  bombing,  dis- 
location, and  manpower  shortage  resulted  in  a  near 
breakdown  of  the  school  system  and  a  further  cur- 
tailment of  recreational  facilities.  As  a  conse- 
quence hooliganism  spread,  taking  occasionally,  as 
for  example  in  the  famed  Edelweiss  gangs,  the 
form  of  a  confused  opposition  to  the  ruling  author- 
ities rather  than  to  the  ruling  ideas.  When  the 
war  brought  increasing  disaster  an  even  greater 
number  of  boys  were  pressed  into  para-military 
formations  and  hastily  trained  for  cruelty  and 
glorified  self-sacrifice. 
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c.  The  influence  of  defeat.  Military  defeat,  pre- 
ceded and  followed  by  the  rapid  disintegration  of 
the  Nazi  system  that  had  over  and  again  exhorted 
the  population  never  to  capitulate,  left  the  young 
generation  with  shattered  ideals  and  deprived  of 
the  accustomed  controls  by  para-military  organiza- 
tions and  political  police.  In  the  vacuum  thereby 
created,  there  was  room  for  new  ideals,  but  even 
when  groping  for  them  the  majority  of  German 
youth  was  still  a  totalitarian  youth  in  search  of 
new  leadership. 

d.  Sources  of  democratic  orientation.  On  V-E 
Day,  after  more  than  12  years  of  totalitarian  dic- 
tatorship, there  were  few  traditions  available  in- 
side Germany  to  guide  the  reorientation  of  the 
younger  generation.  The  leaders  of  the  traditional 
German  youth  movement,  created  shortly  before 
the  first  World  War  in  opposition  to  the  stale- 
ness  of  the  Empire,  and  revived  under  the  Weimar 
Republic,  were  well  advanced  in  age ;  while  some 
of  them  had  actively  resisted  Nazi  doctrine  and 
practice,  a  great  number  of  them  had  compromised 
themselves  under  the  Third  Reich  or  were  not  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Allies  because  of  their  extreme 
nationalism.  Children  of  parents  who  had  not 
been  won  over  by  Nazism  were  able  to  fall  back 
on  family  traditions  based  on  political,  religious, 
or  philosophical  grounds.  However,  the  distrust 
of  the  younger  generation  against  their  elders,  de- 
liberately created  by  the  Nazis,  was  not  easily  over- 
come. It  was  now  coupled  with  the  resentment 
against  a  generation  that  had  not  prevented  a 
catastrophe  from  which  young  people  seemed  to 
suffer  most,  since  it  was  to  determine  their  entire 
life. 

A  potentially  more  important  source  of  new  ori- 
entation was  to  be  found  in  the  spontaneous  rejec- 
tion of  totalitarianism  on  the  part  of  a  minority 
of  the  younger  generation  itself.  The  ever-present 
pressure  exercised  by  the  state,  the  corruptness 
and  immorality  of  many  Nazi  leaders,  the  fallacies 
of  the  Nazi  doctrine,  especially  the  race  theory,  the 
anti-Christian  bias,  and  the  social  demagoguery, 
as  well  as  the  official  monopoly  for  information 
about  the  outside  world,  were  resented  by  a  small 
but  determined  fraction  of  the  youth  of  various 
social  classes.  Gestapo  terror  and  war  decimated 
the  members  of  such  groups.  But  where  they  sur- 
vived they  could  be  looked  upon  as  the  nucleus  of 
a  youth  fundamentally  opposed  to  dictatorship  in 
every  form. 
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2.  German  Youth  Under  the  Occupation 

a.  New  controls.  The  dissolution  of  all  Nj 
organizations  by  the  Allied  authorities  left  G< 
man  youth  without  the  accustomed  controls  ai 
supervision.  In  order  to  further  youth  activity 
and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  acceptable  orgai 
zations  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  political 
undesirable  elements,  youth  committees  compos  I 
of  youth  leaders,  teachers,  clergymen,  and  oth 
responsible  persons  were  established  at  the  Kr>, 
(county)  level. 

o.  Schools  and  youth  activities.  The  gradil 
reopening  of  schools  and  other  educational  ins 
tutions  was  yet  another  step  to  prevent  the  furth 
demoralization  of  the  youth  and  the  spread 
criminality.  However,  schools  will  for  a  lor 
time  to  come  be  unable  to  offer  to  German  youth  i 
the  incentives  it  needs;  nor  can  the  schools  be  e 
pected  to  take  a  hand  in  the  organization  of  leisu! 
time.  Because  of  the  teacher  shortage,  classes  a; 
overcrowded  and,  very  often,  school  periods  shor 
ened.  Moreover,  due  to  the  thorough  nazificativ 
of  the  teacher  body,  the  average  age  of  the  prese 
teachers  is  unusually  high,  so  that  youth  w' 
naturally  look  outside  the  classrooms  for  guidan 
in  many  of  its  activities. 

c.  The  rebirth  of  a  youth  movement.  Ame? 
can  and  German  authorities  have  initiated  and  e 
couraged  the  formation  of  voluntary  youth  grou 
primarily  as  an  additional  means  of  recreation,  i 
education,  and  control.  Hence,  main  emphas 
was  given  to  groups  devoted  to  cultural,  religioi 
and  recreational  activities.  In  order  to  forest* 
what  was  feared  to  be  a  premature  preoccupati* 
of  youth  with  politics,  the  organization  of  part 
sponsored  youth  groups  was  at  first  altogether  di 
couraged.  Since  nevertheless  youth  groups  wi 
specific  political  interests  have  emerged  within  < 
outside  the  legitimate  parties,  practices  in  regai 
to  such  groups  have  shown  some  deviations  in  vai 
ous  regions  of  the  American  zone  of  occupatio 
depending  on  the  individual  situation. 

d.  Attitude  of  German  officials.  It  has  bei 
noted  that  there  is  very  little  inclination  on  tl 
part  of  the  German  authorities  to  support  yout 
organizations  and  their  activities  and  that  sue 
indifference  often  hindered  and  discouraged  your 
people  in  their  efforts.  The  prevailing  cleavaj 
between  the  older  and  the  younger  generation 
Germany  stems  from  the  fact  that  German  gover: 
ment  officials,  like  teachers,  are  over  age,  th 
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e  war  has  considerably  thinned  the  ranks  of 
jople  in  their  twenties  and  thirties,  and  that  there 
mutual  distrust  of  the  extreme  age  groups,  the 
ier  considering  the  youth  permeated  with  Nazi 
id  militaristic  ideas,  because  of  their  training, 
>ung  people  complaining  about  the  lack  of  guid- 
lce  provided  for  them  by  their  elders  in  past  and 
■esent. 

e.  Assistance  to  youth  lent  oy  Office  of  Military 
overnment  for  Germany,  United  States.    The 
ducation  and  Keligious  Affairs  Branch  of  the 
iternal  Affairs  and  Communications  Division, 
(fice   of    Military    Government   for    Germany, 
nited  States,  has  appointed  in  each  of  the  three 
dnder  (states)  in  the  United  States  zone,  in  the 
remen  Enclave,  and  in  the  United  States  section 
!  Berlin  one  or  more  competent  American  officers 
•  civilians  with  full  responsibility  for  youth  ac- 
vities  in  their  area.     Their  duties,  while  prima- 
ry supervisory  and   administrative,  consist   in 
cilitating  the  work  of  the  youth  committees  and 
maintaining  relations  between  these  committees 
id  military  government  officials. 
/.  Assistance  to  youth  lent  oy  the  Army  tac- 
",al  commands.    By  a  directive  on  youth  activi- 
es  of  the  Theater  Commander  of  April  15,  1946, 
imulation  has  been  given  to  contacts  between 
merican  troops  and  German  young  people;  the 
rincipal   tactical   commanders   have   appointed 
erman  youth  activities  officers  in  most  units,  in 
| 'me  cases  in  units  as  small  as  companies.     The 
taring  of  sport  facilities,  mutual  invitation  to 
hletic  contests,  gifts  of  equipment  by  the  Army 
>  German  youth  groups,  assistance  in  the  rebuild- 
g  of  youth  hostels  and  clubs,  organization  of 
indicraft  classes,  the  distribution  of  army  ra- 
lons  at  children's  fairs,  and  so  forth,  have  been 
iccessfully  encouraged.     The  profitable  use  of 
isure  time  has  also  been  furthered  by  the  pro- 
otion  of  debates  and  meetings  between  German 
)uth  and  Army  personnel,  in  which  young  Ger- 
ans  were  informed  about  the  youth  of  other 
>un tries  and  were  generally  familiarized  with 
j^mocratic  organization  and  procedures. 
g.  The  effect  of  the  amnesty.    With  the  proc- 
mation  in  the  summer  of  1946  of  an  amnesty  ex- 
uding to  all  young  people  below  the  age  of  27 
ith  the  exception  of  those  classified  by  the  de- 
lineations law  as  "chief  culprits,"  "activists, 
ilitarists,  and  profiteers",  a  further  conciliatory 
ove  intended  to  give  the  great  majority  of  Ger- 
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man  youths  a  chance  for  a  fresh  start  has  been 
initiated. 

h.  Shortcomings  and  limitations.  While  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  what  juvenile  delinquency 
would  have  been  if  no  program  of  youth  activities 
had  been  encouraged,  the  rate  of  such  delinquency 
is  progressive  in  all  regions  of  the  American  zone 
of  occupation  in  spite  of  the  program.  The  general 
demoralization  of  the  younger  generation  has  not 
been  overcome,  in  as  much  as  uncounted  numbers 
of  juveniles,  instead  of  applying  for  regular  em- 
ployment, enter  the  black  market  and  barter  trade. 
German  girls  often  prefer  to  obtain  their  rations 
by  fraternization  with  Allied  troops. 

While  the  increasing  participation  of  young 
people  in  leisure-time  programs  is  gratifying,  the 
lack  of  equipment  and  of  suitable  accommodations 
still  prevents  many  youth  groups  from  developing 
their  activities.  The  participation  of  those  who 
are  not  members  of  any  group  (more  than  three 
fourths  of  the  total  young  population  in  the  10-18 
age  bracket)  is  altogether  insufficient. 

Eeports  agree  that  sport  clubs  and  their  activi- 
ties operate  deliberately  in  a  cultural,  intellectual, 
and  political  void  and  that  it  might  be  partly  for 
this  reason  that  they  attract  many  youths  who  are 
unwilling  to  take  any  stand  on  fundamental 
issues. 

To  what  extent  the  spiritual  and  political  re- 
orientation of  German  youth  has  made  headway 
is  doubtful.  The  sometimes  enthusiastic  response 
to  efforts  made  in  that  direction  has  always  come 
only  from  a  small  minority.  The  great  majority 
of  German  youth  is  described  as  distrustful,  apa- 
thetic to  political  questions  if  not  outright  cynical, 
and  altogether  uncertain  as  to  where  to  fix  its 
wavering  loyalty. 

3.  Targets  for  the  Rehabilitation  of  German  Youth 

In  order  to  further  the  already  initiated  re- 
habilitation of  German  youth,  it  is  considered 
necessary  to  aim  at  the  following  objectives: 

a.  To  substitute  Nazi  and  militarist  thought  by 
a  new  set  of  values  compatible  with  democratic 
ideals  and  essential  to  social  progress. 

b.  To  protect  German  youth  against  undesir- 
able political  influences  and  to  provide  for  the 
adjustment  of  Nazi  youth  in  order  to  facilitate 
their  political  rehabilitation  and  their  absorption 
by  the  community. 

c.  To  provide  German  youth  with  new  moral, 
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social,  and  political  incentives  so  as  to  invite  their 
active  participation  in  the  reconstruction  of  their 
country  and  to  overcome  their  indifference  or  hos- 
tility to  community  affairs,  their  intolerance  and 
lack  of  initiative. 

d.  To  foster  youth  groups  as  a  means  of  control, 
as  a  means  of  facilitating  reorientation,  and  as  a 
means  of  self-expression. 

e.  To  permit  youth  groups  to  operate  in  con- 
nection with  adult  civic  groups,  including  polit- 
ical parties,  in  order  to  further  civic  education  and 
to  prevent  clandestine  or  subversive  activities  by 
uncontrolled  political  groups. 

/.  To  reduce  the  dangers  of  mass  loafing  and 
delinquency  by  enhancing  the  social  usefulness  of 
youth  through  work  projects  and  intensified  voca- 
tional training. 

g.  To  promote  and  perpetuate  community  in- 
terest in  youth  and  youth  activities  and  to  secure 
cooperation  of  youth  with  the  community. 

h.  To  rejuvenate  existing  political  and  civic 
bodies. 

i.  To  overcome  the  isolation  of  German  youth 
by  resuming  contacts  between  German  youth  and 
youth  outside  Germany. 

United  States  Attitude  Toward  Polish 
Government 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE « 

[Released  to  the  press  February  7] 

This  Government's  position  with  respect  to  the 
recent  elections  in  Poland  was  made  clear  in  the 
statement  issued  by  the  Department  of  State  on 
January  28.2  As  explained  at  that  time  this  Gov- 
ernment intends  to  continue  to  follow  closely  the 
situation  in  Poland  and,  while  maintaining  its  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  Polish  people,  it  will 
retain  full  liberty  of  action  to  determine  its  future 
attitude  toward  the  Government  of  Poland  and 
will  continue  to  keep  itself  informed  of  develop- 
ments in  Poland  through  its  diplomatic  mission 
in  Warsaw. 

In  this  connection  it  is  expected  that  the  Am- 
bassador to  Poland  will  be  returning  in  the  near 
future  for  consultation  in  order  that  the  Depart- 
ment may  receive  a  first-hand  account  of  recent 
developments. 
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Presentation  of  Letters  of  Credence 
by  Polish  Ambassador 

[Released  to  the  press  February  i 

The  remarks  of  the  newly  appointed  Ambassado 
of  Poland,  Josef  Winiewicz,  upon  the  occasion  o 
the  presentation  of  his  letters  of  credence,  Febn 
ary  4,  194-7,  follow : 

Mr.  President:  It  is  for  me  indeed  a  grea 
honor  that  I  have  been  called  upon  and  desi£ 
nated  to  represent  my  country  with  the  Goverr 
ment  of  the  United  States.  Every  Pole  feels  th 
greatest  admiration  as  well  as  a  sincere  frienc 
ship  toward  the  great  and  splendid  country  c 
George  Washington.  In  the  heart  of  every  Pol 
are  deeply  and  lastingly  engraved  memories  c 
facts  and  persons,  which  have  been  immortalize 
on  those  pages  on  which  the  history  of  the  Unite 
States  and  that  of  Poland  are  sometimes  so  closel 
interwoven. 

Two  great  Poles,  Kosciuszko  and  Pulaski,  fougl 
for  the  high  ideals  of  democratic  government  an 
the  democratic  way  of  life  on  the  battlefields  c 
both  Poland  and  America.  The  names  of  tho? 
Poles  have  passed  into  the  history  of  the  Unite 
States.  The  regaining  of  our  independence  aK 
the  rebirth  of  our  national  life  after  the  fir? 
World  War  is  irrevocably  connected  with  the  gra 
name  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  In  the  most  difficu 
days  of  the  second  World  War  the  name  of  Franl 
lin  Delano  Roosevelt  was  on  the  lips  of  every  Po: 
as  the  name  of  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  tr 
United  Nations  fighting  against  German  aggre; 
sion. 

After  the  first  World  War  the  help  given  by  til 
United  States  saved  thousands  of  Polish  childre 
from  death  by  hunger,  and  the  financial  assistanc 
of  your  country  was  of  great  help  to  us  in  rebuilc 
ing  our  life  from  ruins.  Once  more,  when  aft* 
the  second  World  War  Poland  was  faced  with  th 
enormous  task  of  reconstruction  and  rehabilits 
tion,  the  help  of  the  United  States,  coming  mainl 
through  the  United  Nations  Eelief  and  Rehabil 
tation  Administration,  assisted  us  to  rebuild  tt 
foundations  for  a  peaceful  development  of  ou 
national  life.  I  wish  to  assure  you,  Mr.  Presiden 
that  my  Government  and  every  one  of  my  con 

1  Made  at  his  press  conference  on  Feb.  7, 1947. 
1  Bulletin  of  Feb.  9,  1947,  p.  251. 
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•iots  remembers  this  and  is  grateful  for  the 
)  of  your  great  Nation. 

;  is  also  the  sincere  desire  of  my  Government 
;  the  relations  between  our  two  countries  shall 
)f  the  best,  that  they  remain  true  to  a  long 
lition  of  uninterrupted  friendship  and  cor- 
ity  rare  in  the  history  of  nations.  I  also  will 
ird  it  as  my  solemn  duty  to  continue  and  de- 
p  these  traditions  of  the  past, 
oland  is  still  continually  struggling  with  the 
cult  task  of  rebuilding  its  life  after  the  terrible 
ruction  of  war,  which  does  not  have  its  equal 
lodern  history.  The  proud  capital  of  my  coun- 
was  almost  razed  to  the  ground.  Thousands  of 
iges  and  towns  lay  in  ruins.  At  the  time  when 
hostilities  ceased,  several  million  Poles,  dis- 
ced by  war,  were  looking  for  new  homes  on 
r  liberated  soil.     Despite  that,  though  slowly 

with  difficulty,  but  gradually  and  systemati- 
y,  life  returns  to  its  normal  course, 
'oland  was  given  also  new  boundaries  and 
tiin  these  new  boundaries  had  to  carry  out  the 
isfer  of  several  million  persons  in  order  to 
ulate  her  new  western  territories,  to  restart 
ir  industry  and  agriculture,  and  thus  to  con- 
fute also  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  entire  Euro- 
n  economy.  At  the  same  time,  Poland  had  to 
1  the  psychological  wounds  inflicted  by  the  war 
n  her  population,  and  to  stabilize  her  political 
,  unbalanced  by  the  violent  shock  of  war. 
lowever,  Poland  does  not  isolate  herself  within 

own  circle  of  affairs,  but  desires  to  take  her 
re  in  all  international  efforts  aiming  at  the 
ition  for  humanity  of  a  better  future  and 
locratic  foundations  and  of  a  sincere  and  loyal 
peration  of  all  the  peace-loving  nations.  In 
3e  our  efforts  we  count  on  the  sincere  under- 
lding  of  your  country,  Mr.  President,  and  on 
friendly  help. 

n  this  spirit,  the  President  of  the  National 
mcil  of  Poland  has  instructed  me  to  extend  his 
'mest  wishes  to  yourself  personally  and  to  the 
pie  of  the  United  States.  These  wishes  are 
ampanied  by  the  sincerest  feeling  of  friendship 
;he  entire  Polish  Nation  for  your  country,  Mr. 
sident,  and  for  your  countrymen. 

am  glad,  and  it  is  for  me  a  great  honor,  that 
ave  been  chosen  to  express  these  sentiments  to 

now  present  to  you,  Mr.  President,  the  letter 
recall  of  my  distinguished  predecessor,  Am- 
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bassador  Dr.  Lange,  and  my  letter  of  credence  as 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  Republic  of  Poland. 

The  President's  reply  to  the  remarks  of  Ambassa- 
dor Winiewicz  follows: 

Mr.  Ambassador  :  I  accept  your  letters  accredit- 
ing you  as  the  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  Eepublic  of  Poland  and  the 
letters  of  recall  of  your  predecessor,  Ambassador 
Lange. 

The  American  people  are  also  deeply  aware  of 
the  bond  of  sympathy  that  has  existed  between 
them  and  the  Polish  people  from  the  earliest  days 
of  this  Republic,  based  on  their  common  love  of 
freedom.  They  will  long  remember  the  heroic 
and  tragic  role  of  the  people  of  Poland  in  the 
recent  war  against  the  evil  forces  of  aggression. 
I  can  assure  you  that  the  American  people  have 
followed  with  greatest  interest  the  efforts  of  the 
Polish  people  to  meet  the  urgent  task  of  recon- 
struction and  to  reestablish  their  national  life. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  gave  ex- 
pression to  this  interest  in  the  Polish  people  when 
it  joined  with  the  British  and  Soviet  Governments 
in  the  important  decisions  concerning  Poland  that 
were  taken  at  the  Yalta  and  Potsdam  Confer- 
ences. One  of  these  decisions  provided  for  the 
holding  of  a  free  election  and  the  Polish  Provi- 
sional Government  of  National  Unity  pledged  it- 
self to  carry  out  this  decision.  It  is  a  cause  of 
deep  concern  to  me  and  to  the  American  people 
that  the  Polish  Provisional  Government  has  failed 
to  fulfil  that  pledge. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  not 
lost  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Polish  people. 
It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  I  offer  to  you  the 
cooperation  of  the  officials  of  this  Government. 

United  States  and  Denmark  Raise 
Missions  to  Embassies 

[Released  to  the  press  February  6] 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Den- 
mark have  agreed  to  an  exchange  of  Ambassadors 
and  to  the  raising  of  their  respective  diplomatic 
missions  in  Copenhagen  and  Washington  to  the 
rank  of  Embassies. 
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Minerals  as  a  Factor  in  U.S.  Foreign  Economic  Policy 

BY  PAUL  H.  NITZEl 


Any  estimate  of  peacetime  mineral  requirements 
is  bound  to  be  uncertain  at  the  best.  I  remember 
the  attempts  that  all  of  us  who  were  concerned 
with  minerals  during  the  last  years  of  the  war 
made  to  estimate  the  probable  copper  and  alumi- 
num situation  once  war-production  contracts  were 
canceled.  We  all  doubted  that  peacetime  require- 
ments would  be  able  to  absorb  anything  approach- 
ing wartime  copper  and  aluminum  production,  and 
felt  that  not  only  the  United  States  but  the  whole 
world  would  be  faced  with  a  serious  excess-supply 
situation.  The  actual  course  of  events  during  the 
last  two  years  has  dramatically  proved  us  wrong. 
The  mineral  requirements  of  a  United  States  econ- 
omy edging  up  toward  a  national  product  of  200 
billion  dollars  per  annum  have  exceeded  all  ex- 
pectations. We  are  approaching  a  situation  of 
scarcity  in  certain  minerals  fully  comparable  to 
the  situation  existing  during  the  war.  In  part, 
we  are  living  on  stockpiles  accumulated  by  the 
Metals  Reserve  Company  in  prior  years  and  are 
still  not  meeting  the  requirements  of  industry. 

The  availability  of  minerals  from  abroad  to  fill 
the  gap  between  domestic  production  and  the  re- 
quirements of  industry  has  also  turned  out  differ- 
ently than  we  expected.  The  war  gave  a  tremen- 
dous impetus  to  industrialization  in  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, Brazil,  Argentina,  India,  South  Africa,  and 
many  other  countries.  This  trend  has  continued 
and  become  almost  a  world-wide  movement,  except 
in  Germany  and  Japan,  which  are  still  at  a  low 
level  of  recovery.  This  trend  toward  industriali- 
zation has  been  accompanied  by  a  drive  on  the  part 
of  foreign  labor  for  greatly  increased  wages  and  a 
higher  standard  of  living.  In  most  foreign  coun- 
tries, wage  rates  and  costs  have  risen  much  more 
rapidly  than  in  the  United  States.  Not  only  has 
the  demand  for  minerals  abroad  exceeded  expec- 
tations, but  production  has  suffered  from  a  variety 
of  causes. 


*An  address  delivered  before  the  Colorado  Mining  As- 
sociation in  Denver,  Colo.,  on  Feb.  7,  1947,  and.  released 
to  tbe  press  on  the  same  date.  Mr.  Nitze  is  Deputy 
Director,  Office  of  International  Trade  Policy,  Department 
of  State. 
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In  the  United  States  we  have  made  great  pr 
ress  in  freeing  business  from  wartime  governmi 
controls.  In  almost  all  other  countries  the  trii 
has  been  less  rapid  or  even  in  the  opposite  dhi 
tion.  Nationalization,  strict  control  over  expc| 
and  imports,  and  the  interjection  of  politics  i 
business  have  hampered  a  free  development  i 
production  and  trade  in  large  areas  of  the  wo;j 

As  a  result  we  are  faced  not  with  a  flood  of  n. 
erals  seeking  the  United  States  market.  Our  c 
cern  is  rather  whether  in  the  long  run  we  I 
going  to  be  able  to  maintain  non-discriminat; 
access  abroad  to  those  minerals  in  which  wed 
deficient  at  home.  In  a  recent  speech,  Mr.  CI 
ton,  Under  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs,  sn 
"In  the  past  the  emphasis,  in  our  foreign  tr? 
has  been  on  exports ;  within  the  near  future  it  1 
probably  be  on  imports." 

Certainly  the  problem  in  the  United  States  to: 
is  not  one  of  finding  a  market  for  minerals.  \ 
problem  is  exactly  the  reverse.  The  problem  is 
of  a  shortage  of  developed  reserves,  and  in  mi 
minerals  even  a  shortage  of  indicated  commer 
reserves.  Elmer  Pehrson  of  the  Bureau  of  Mi 
in  1945  estimated  United  States  commercial 
serves  as  compared  with  the  1935-39  annual  ) 
of  use.  You  are  all  familiar  with  these  estima 
as  they  have  been  the  subject  of  a  good  dea 
discussion  since.  You  remember  they  indica 
no  commercial  reserves  for  flake  graphite,  quf 
crystals,  industrial  diamonds,  tin,  and  nickel 
year  for  chromite ;  2  years  for  manganese ;  3  I 
asbestos  and  mercury;  4  for  platinum  and  tu 
sten ;  7  for  vanadium ;  9  for  bauxite ;  12  for  le 
19  for  zinc ;  and  34  for  copper.  Thanks  to  0 
rado's  Climax  Mine,  his  estimate  for  molybdei) 
was  422  years. 

Since  that  time  prices  have  advanced  subst 
tially,  probably  throwing  additional  ore  into] 
commercial  class.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dej 
tion  of  another  two  years'  production  has  taJ 
place,  and  the  1935-39  rate  of  use  has  been  fo| 
to  be  at  least  30  percent  under  current  ami 
requirements. 
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Everyone  recognizes  the  time  that  is  required 
■  mining  organizations  to  convert  from  a  situa- 
n  where  all  effort  necessarily  had  to  be  put  on 
ximum  current  production  to  one  where  ade- 
a,te  attention  is  given  to  the  development  of 
ture  ore  reserves  and  the  discovery  of  new  ore 
iies.  Enough  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  since 
j  end  of  the  war  for  this  transition  to  have  been 
lly  made  or  for  it  to  have  produced  substantial 
;ults.  If  the  normal  development  of  our  econ- 
ty  is  not  to  be  seriously  restricted  by  a  shortage 
minerals  and  if  our  national  security  is  not  to 
jeopardized,  it  is  essential  that  this  work  go 
:ward  rapidly,  not  only  in  this  country  but 
road. 

The  strategic  security  of  the  United  States  can 
aided  by  the  accumulation  of  adequate  stock- 
[es  of  strategic  minerals.  An  expansion  of  the 
ickpiling  program  would  have  the  complete  sup- 
rt  of  all  of  us.  Stockpiles,  however,  are  no 
ution  to  the  continuing  requirements  of  an  ex- 
nding  peacetime  economy.  In  the  case  of  those 
nerals  where  we  lack  self-sufficiency,  continuing 
:ess  to  the  minerals  of  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
absolute  requirement  of  the  very  life  of  our 
tion. 

This  brings  me  to  our  foreign  policy.  One  of 
e  purposes  of  our  foreign  policy  is  to  play  an 
propriate  role  in  leading  the  world  back  to  a 
ndition  of  both  political  and  economic  peace, 
is  only  in  such  a  world  that  the  United  States, 
we  know  it,  can  survive.  The  foreign  policy 
the  United  States  has  the  full  backing  of  both 
e  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  and  of  the 
ople.  The  basic  principles  of  our  foreign  eeo- 
mic  policy  are  an  integral  part  of  our  over-all 
reign  policy  and,  we  believe,  have  the  same  wide 
pport.  It  is  with  respect  to  some  of  the  meas- 
es considered  necessary  to  implement  these 
inciples  that  some  division  of  opinion  has  arisen. 
One  of  these  measures  as  to  which  there  is  a 
vision  of  opinion  is  the  reciprocal  trade-agree- 
mts  program.  This  program  is  part  of  a  much 
oader  interrelated  foreign  economic  program  in 
lich  the  International  Bank,  the  International 
metary  Fund,  the  proposed  International  Trade 
ganization,  and  the  program  for  aiding  Ameri- 
n  business  both  at  home  and  abroad  through  the 
gotiation  of  modern  treaties  of  friendship,  com- 
irce  and  navigation  all  play  essential  parts, 
us  over-all  program  is  designed  to  relieve  the 
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financial,  monetary,  and  trade  barriers  to  a  peace- 
ful economic  world,  and  to  secure  for  nationals 
of  the  United  States  protection  from  discrimina- 
tory treatment  abroad. 

As  I  said,  the  various  parts  of  this  program  are 
interrelated.  The  loans  of  the  International 
Bank  might  be  uncollectible  in  a  world  of  vio- 
lently fluctuating  currencies,  and  neither  the  Bank 
nor  the  Fund  could  function  in  a  world  divided 
into  narrow  trading  blocs. 

But  to  return  to  the  trade-agreements  program. 
Hearings  before  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity 
Information  have  just  come  to  a  close.  This  com- 
mittee includes  representatives  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  the  State  Department,  and  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments.  It  seeks  to  obtain 
from  all  interested  persons  their  views  as  to  the 
possible  effects  of  tariff  changes  on  each  item 
up  for  consideration.  Its  reports,  and  inde- 
pendent studies  made  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce,  are  then  sub- 
mitted to  another  interdepartmental  committee, 
the  Trade  Agreements  Committee.  On  the  basis 
of  all  the  known  facts,  this  committee  makes  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President  as  to  concessions 
which  should  be  sought  from  foreign  countries 
and  as  to  those  which  we  might  be  prepared  to  offer 
in  return.  The  Trade  Agreements  Committee  is 
beginning  to  formulate  its  recommendations,  and 
actual  negotiations  with  17  countries  are  sched- 
uled to  begin  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  on  April  8. 

From  the  testimony  presented  before  the  Com- 
mittee for  Reciprocity  Information,  it  is  evident 
that  even  though  there  is  a  full  realization  by  the 
mining  industry  that  substantial  imports  of  most 
metals  and  minerals  are  necessary  at  the  present 
time,  and  will  continue  to  be  necessary,  there  is 
considerable  concern  as  to  what  might  happen  at 
some  time  in  the  future  if  domestic  and  foreign 
demand  declines. 

None  of  us  has  great  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  anyone,  even  the  experts,  of  whom  I  certainly 
am  not  one,  to  foresee  the  future  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy.  Decisions,  for  better  or  worse,  can- 
not, however,  be  put  off  indefinitely.  In  order 
that  we  may  proceed  with  a  program  that  on  the 
basis  of  all  the  information  currently  available  ap- 
pears to  be  in  the  national  interest,  and  still  pro- 
tect ourselves  against  unforeseen  future  develop- 
ments, it  has  been  decided  to  include  in  all  future 
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trade  agreements  what  we  call  a  Mexican  escape 
clause.  Such  a  clause  was  included  in  the  last 
trade  agreement  negotiated,  the  one  with  Mexico. 
It  provides  in  substance  that  either  government 
may  cancel  any  tariff  concession  provided  by  the 
agreement,  if,  as  a  result  of  unforeseen  develop- 
ments, serious  injury  to  domestic  producers  threat- 
ens to  result.  In  other  words,  if,  as  the  result  of 
either  changed  economic  conditions  or,  let  us  say, 
the  discovery  of  a  new  low-cost  mine  abroad, 
United  States  producers  are  threatened  by  in- 
creased low-cost  imports,  your  Government  is  free 
at  any  time  to  withdraw  any  concession  it  may 
have  made  in  the  agreement.  The  inclusion  of 
such  an  escape  clause  in  all  future  trade  agree- 
ments should  help  to  dispel  fears  of  the  unknown 
future  and  make  it  easier  for  us  to  keep  our  sights 
firmly  fixed  on  the  major  objectives  of  an  expand- 
ing domestic  economy  and  a  world  at  peace  eco- 
nomically and  politically. 

In  meeting  this  broad  objective,  our  domestic 
mining  industry  must  be  strong.  It  must  de- 
velop increasingly  effective  discovery  techniques 
and  increasingly  efficient  mining  and  metallurgical 
processes.  It  must  continue  to  develop  additional 
commercial  mineral  reserves.  We  must  also  pre- 
serve freedom  of  access  to  those  foreign  mineral 
reserves  that  are  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
the  economic  strength  of  the  United  States,  not 
just  for  a  decade  or  two  but  for  the  longer  future. 
This  last  requirement  means  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  creep  back  into  an  easy  isolationism ;  we  cannot 
see  great  areas  of  the  world  slip  back  into  that 
economic  chaos  that  breeds  alien  philosophies  and 
antagonistic  political  blocs.  We  must  preserve 
the  strategic  position  of  the  United  States  in  world 
affairs.  It  is  on  that  strategic  position  that  the 
entire  structure  of  the  United  Nations  depends. 

Professor  of  Hispanic-American  History 
To  Visit  Colombia 

Dr.  Arthur  S.  Aiton,  Professor  of  Hispanic- 
American  history  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  has  received  a  grant-in-aid 
from  the  Department  to  enable  him  to  serve  as 
visiting  lecturer  on  American  history  at  the  Cul- 
tural Center  in  Bogota,  Colombia.  He  is  one  of 
a  distinguished  group  of  educators  who  have  re- 

1  Treaty  Series  981. 
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ceived  grants  under  the  program  administered 
the  State  Department  for  the  exchange  of  pi 
fessors  and  specialists  between  the  United  Sta 
and  the  other  American  republics.     Dr.  Aito 
visiting  lectureship  is  part  of  a  joint  project  I 
the  Division  of  International  Exchange  of  Pi. 
sons  and  the  Division  of  Libraries  and  Instituj 
of  the  Department,  under  which  some  eight  vis. 
ing  lecturers  in  the  fields  of  American  histo, 
literature,  art,  and  music  will  lecture  in  cultuil 
centers  in  various  of  the  other  American  repi. 
lies  during  the  current  year. 

i 

Peru  Ratifies  Convention  on  Nature 
Protection  and  Wildlife  Preservation 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere 

The  Pan  American  Union  informed  the  Depa 
ment  of  State  by  a  letter  dated  November  26, 1(3 
of  the  deposit  on  November  22,  1946  of  an  insti 
ment  of  ratification  by  the  Government  of  Pt: 
of  the  convention  on  nature  protection  and  wi 
life  preservation  in  the  Western  Hemisphe 
opened  for  signature  by  the  American  govei 
ments  on  October  12,  1940.1  The  ratification  jj 
comes  effective  on  February  22, 1947,  three  mont 
after  the  date  of  its  deposit. 


Proposal  on  Minorities — Continued  from  page  278 
sions  should  serve  in  his  place  for  the  remainc 
of  the  term. 

(3)  The  members  of  the  Subcommission  shoi 
be  chosen  by  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
its  second  session.  The  choice  should  be  made  frc 
among  a  list  of  individuals  submitted  by  sin 
Human  Rights  Commission  members  as  care 
make  nominations,  each  member  being  authoriz 
to  nominate  eleven  names,  each  from  a  differe 
country. 

Cooperation  with  the  United  Nations  and  Oth 
Organizations 

The  Subcommission  shall  cooperate  in  matte 
of  common  concern  with  the  appropriate  princirl 
and  subsidiary  organs  of  the  United  Nations  aj 
with  specialized  agencies.  The  Subcommissi 
may  make  special  arrangements  for  consultati: 
with  other  intergovernmental  organizations. 

Department  of  State  Bulled 


Missions  Between  U.S.  and  Mexico 
Illegal  Entry  of  Mexican  Workers 
oU.S. 

[Released  to  the  press  February  6] 

onversations  have  just  been  concluded  in  Mex- 
City  between  representatives  of  the  United 
tes  Government  and  the  Mexican  authorities 
jerning  migratory  problems  resulting  from 
illegal  movement  of  Mexican  workers  whose 
iber  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  as  having 
:hed  a  total  of  about  119,000.  The  United 
tes  Government  was  represented  by  Mr.  Ugo 
usi,  Commissioner  of  Immigration ;  Mr.  Wil- 
l  G.  MacLean,  of  the  Department  of  State; 
officers  of  the  American  Embassy  in  Mexico 
I  It  should  be  understood  that  the  recom- 
ldations  of  the  representatives  of  the  two 
rernments  are  not  binding  on  either  Govern- 
it,  and  none  of  the  recommendations  will  be- 
le  effective  unless  they  are  included  in  an 
eement  concluded  by  Mexico  and  the  United 
tes. 

'ollowing  the  termination  of  these  discussions 
h  the  Mexican  Government,  the  following  an- 
incement  is  being  made  in  Mexico  City  by  the 
srican  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs : 

Among  the  urgent  problems  which  the  Ministry 
Foreign  Affairs  has  had  to  consider  is  that  of 
xicans  who  entered  the  United  States  illegally 
1  who,  because  of  their  illegal  entrance,  are 
rking  under  disadvantageous  conditions  with- 

being  able  to  appeal  for  protection  and  aid  to 
United  States  authorities  and  to  our  consulates. 
As  this  situation,  in  addition  to  affecting  the 
nomy  of  the  country,  has  unfavorable  effect 
the  above-mentioned  fellow  citizens,  the  Gov- 
ment  of  Mexico,  through  the  Ministry  of  For- 
n  Affairs,  proposed  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
inient  the  holding  of  conversations  in  Mexico 
;y  by  representatives  of  both  countries  with 
)  view  to  finding  an  adequate  solution  of  the 
)blem.  The  invitation  having  been  accepted, 
>  representatives  of  the  two  Governments  met, 
d  after  a  week  of  cordial  discussions  in  which 
s  emphasized  the  most  complete  understanding, 
;y  agreed  to  recommend  to  their  Governments 
)  adoption  of  a  series  of  measures  which  tend 

the  one  hand  to  put  an  end  to  the  illegal 
migration,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  solve  favor- 
ly  for  the  Mexicans  who  are  in  the  United  States 
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their  present  immigration  status,  and  to  better 
their  conditions  of  employment.  Among  the 
recommendations  are  the  following: 

"1.  The  suggestion  that  the  border  immigration 
vigilance  not  only  in  the  United  States  but  also 
in  Mexico,  to  impede  illegal  departure  from  Mex- 
ico, be  redoubled ; 

"2.  The  recommendation  that  there  be  not  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  outside  of  these  ar- 
rangements other  than  persons  provided  with  a 
passport  which  sets  forth  their  immigration  status 
by  means  of  appropriate  visas; 

"3.  A  petition  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  repre- 
sentatives that  the  United  States  authorities  ex- 
amine the  possibility  of  adequate  sanctions  against 
employers  who  give  work  to  illegal  immigrants. 
(With  this  measure  it  is  hoped  to  avoid  the  abuses 
by  certain  employers  toward  Mexican  workers 
who,  because  of  their  illegal  residence  in  the  United 
States,  cannot  enjoy  the  guaranties  and  protection 
which  the  law  grants  to  workers  in  general)  ; 

"4.  The  contracting  under  acceptable  conditions 
of  those  workers  who  may  be  found  illegally  in 
the  United  States  so  that  in  this  way  their  immi- 
gration status  will  be  established  and  they  will  be 
assured  of  adequate  remuneration  for  their  labor ; 
these  workers  must  be  returned  to  points  in  Mexico 
along  the  border  before  their  immigration  status 
can  be  established.  The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs considers  it  timely  to  explain  that  such  con- 
tracting will  be  available  exclusively  to  Mexican 
workers  who  may  be  in  the  United  States  under 
the  above-described  conditions  and  consequently 
does  not  imply  any  possibility  of  contract  under 
the  protection  of  this  arrangement  for  other  work- 
ers from  any  part  of  the  country. 

"The  proposed  recommendations  will  be  placed 
in  force  30  days  after  both  Governments  officially 
approve  them." 

President-Elect  of  Uruguay  Visits  U.S. 

Tomas  Berreta,  President-elect  of  Uruguay, 
arrived  in  the  United  States  on  February  4,  ac- 
companied by  several  Uruguayan  dignitaries. 
The  official  party  arrived  in  Miami  by  airplane, 
paid  a  visit  to  New  York  City  and  to  Philadelphia, 
and  on  February  11  arrived  in  Washington,  where 
they  remained  at  the  Blair  House  until  February 
15  as  guests  of  this  Government. 
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Adherence  of  Austria  to  Postal 
Convention 

The  Swiss  Legation  informed  the  Department 
of  State  by  a  note  dated  December  4, 1946  that  the 
Government  of  Austria  has  adhered  to  the  Uni- 
versal Postal  Union  convention  with  final  pro- 
tocol, signed  at  Buenos  Aires  on  May  23, 1939,  and 
to  the  following  accessory  agreements :  provisions 
concerning  the  transportation  of  regular  mails  by 
air,   with   final   protocol;   agreement   concerning 


insured  letters  and  boxes,  with  final  protocl 
parcel  post  agreement,  with  final  protocol,  i\ 
provisions  regarding  the  conveyance  of  posj 
parcels  by  air,  with  final  protocol ;  money  oral 
agreement  and  supplement  concerning  the  sen] 
of  travellers'  postal  vouchers ;  agreement  coneel 
ing  transfer  to  and  from  postal  cheque  accourl 
agreement  concerning  the  collection  of  bij 
drafts,  etc. ;  agreement  concerning  subscriptions* 
newspapers  and  periodicals. 

The  act  of  adherence  by  Austria  is  dated  Aug  I 
28,  1946. 


World  Distribution  of  Grain  Exports — Continued  from  page  265 

is  not  clear  at  what  point  the  procurement  of  wheat 
in  an  expanded  program  would  narrow  down  or 
cease. 


Criteria   Used   in   Evaluating  Stated   Requirements 

Submission  of  requirements  to  the  IEFC  must 
be  supported  by  detailed  information  on  the  size 
of  this  year's  crop,  by  comparisons  with  the  pro- 
duction of  last  year  and  of  the  pre-war  period; 
disposition  of  the  crop  for  human  food,  animal 
feed,  seed,  waste,  and  so  forth ;  stocks  on  hand  at 
the  beginning  of  the  crop  year  and  end  stocks  de- 
sired ;  retention  by  self-suppliers  for  food ;  ration 
scale  in  force  for  non-farm  population,  with  totals 
needed  for  consumption;  indigenous  availability 
of  potatoes  and  other  foods ;  and  livestock  popu- 
lation at  present  as  compared  with  last  year  and 
pre-war  years.  Also  taken  into  account  are  esti- 
mates of  the  total  caloric  intake  which  the  desired 
grain  import  would  support,  and  the  extent  of 
dependence  upon  grains. 

Meeting  of  New  Requirements 

New  requirements  submitted  late  in  the  crop 
year  will  be  given  consideration  by  IEFC,  which 
is  working  on  the  basis  of  world-wide  needs.  Such 
requirements  will,  however,  be  subjected  to  the 
same  close  scrutiny  and  application  of  the  same 
criteria  as  were  used  in  studying  the  requirements 
of  other  countries.  This  study  involves  considera- 
tion of  the  total  grain  position  in  each  country. 
It  takes  account  of  the  possibilities  each  country 
has  of  meeting  its  minimum  needs  in  deficit  areas 
by  shifts  of  supply  within  the  country  itself.    In 
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no  country  is  it  possible  to  meet  the  full  amount 
the  statistical  requirement  which  is  present: 
Every  country  which  has  a  grain  shortage  is  cc 
pelled  to  exhaust  every  possibility  for  meeting  u 
situation  by  maximizing  collections  from  p> 
ducers,  by  perfecting  and  equalizing  distril 
tion  within  its  borders,  and  by  minimizing  feed:; 
of  grain  to  livestock.  In  judging  how  much  can'! 
made  available  for  each  country,  it  must  not ; 
forgotten  that  any  increase  for  one  country  ci 
only  take  place,  in  a  great  world  deficit  like  fl 
present,  by  reduction  of  the  amounts  which  can ; 
sent  to  others.  Consequently  the  United  Sta; 
cannot  consistent^  increase  its  shipments  to  a.' 
one  country  or  undertake  shipments  against  a  m 
requirement  unless  such  action  is  justified  in  cc 
sideration  of  total  needs  and  on  the  basis  of  cc 
elusions  reached  in  the  light  of  the  comparati! 
needs  of  all  claimant  countries.  This  country  cki 
not  make  such  decisions  unilaterally  but  is  guidl 
by  recommendations  of  the  IEFC  as  representi:! 
the  most  equitable  pattern  which  can  be  achiev: 
on  a  multilateral  basis  for  world  distribution 
grain. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  satisfaction  to  note  t 
recognition  by  representatives  of  countries  large 
dependent  upon  grain  imports  both  of  the  u 
precedented  volume  of  exports  now  being  achiev. 
from  the  United  States  and  the  consistent  f airnes 
within  the  limits  of  available  information,  of  t. 
distribution  made.  The  extent  to  which  the  wor 
is  now  depending  upon  grain  exports  from  t. 
United  States  is  at  once  staggering  and  soberin 
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graphic  Sketch  of  Secretary  of  State  George  C.  Marshall 


>rge  Catlett  Marshall  was  born  at  Uniontown,  Penn- 
nia,  December  SI,  1880,  son  of  George  Catlett  and 
i  (Bradford)  Marshall.  He  is  a  descendant  of  the 
■end  William  Marshall,  an  uncle  of  Chief  Justice  John 
iall.  His  father  was  an  operator  of  coal  and  coke 
tries  in  southwest  Pennsylvania.  General  Marshall 
red  his  education  at  the  Virginia  Military  Institute, 
;  he  was  first  captain  of  the  Corps  of  Cadets,  an  all- 
iern  football  tackle,  and  a  graduate  of  the  class  of 

lepting  a  commission  as  second  lieutenant  of  infantry 
e  United  States  Army  in  February  1902,  he  joined 
0th  Infantry  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  served 
until  November  1903,  when  he  returned  to  the  United 
s  with  his  regiment  for  station  in  Oklahoma.  He  was 
r  honor  graduate  of  the  Infantry-Cavalry  School  at 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  in  1907,  and  on  March  7  of 
year  he  was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant.  He  was 
lated  at  the  Army  Staff  College,  also  at  Fort  Leaven- 
i,  in  1908,  and  remained  there  two  years  longer  as 
structor. 

1911-12  he  was  inspector-instructor  of  the  Massa- 
stts  National  Guard,  after  which  he  served  with  the 
nfantry  in  Arkansas  and  Texas  until  the  summer  of 
The  next  three  years  weer  spent  in  the  Philippines, 
ist  year  as  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Hunter  Liggett.  He 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Field  Force  organized  for  the 
ise  of  Corregidor  and  the  Bataan  Peninsula,  and 
d  with  it  in  a  landing  at  Batangas  and  Lucena  repre- 
ng  a  Japanese  invasion,  which  was  opposed  by  another 
force. 

turning  to  the  United  States  in  May  1916,  and  being 
oted  to  captain  on  July  1,  1916,  he  served  as  aide-de- 
-  to  Gen.  James  Franklin  Bell  at  San  Francisco.  He 
executive  officer  of  a  civilian  training  camp  at  Fort 
;las,  Utah.  Later  he  served  with  General  Bell  at 
mors  Island,  New  York.  In  July  1917,  he  was  de- 
i  on  the  General  Staff  and  sailed  for  France  with 
rst  convoy  of  the  First  Division, 
ring  the  following  12  months  he  participated  in  the 
ition  of  the  First  Division,  east  of  Lunneville,  in  the 
>t  1917,  and  in  1918  on  the  St.  Mihiel  front  from  Janu- 
o  March,  and  in  Picardy  and  Cantigny  from  March  to 

i  was  then  assigned  to  General  Headquarters  at  Chau- 
and  given  the  task  of  drafting  the  plans  for  the 
lihiel  offensive.  In  August  he  was  attached  to  the 
:  Army  and  continued  work  on  the  St.  Mihiel  opera- 
As  that  battle  got  under  way,  he  was  given  the 
of  transferring  some  500,000  troops  and  2,700  guns 
ie  Argonne  front  in  preparation  for  that  battle.  In 
ber  1918,  he  was  formally  released  from  assignment 
eneral  Headquarters  and  appointed  Chief  of  Opera- 
i  of  the  First  Army  then  in  the  midst  of  the  Meuse- 
nne  battle.    In  November  he  was  made  Chief  of  Staff 
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of  the  Eighth  Army  Corps  and  continued  in  that  capacity 
until  the  spring  of  1919  when  he  was  recalled  to  General 
Headquarters  for  work  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
advance  of  our  Army  further  into  Germany.  While  over- 
seas he  was  promoted  to  major  (temporary)  in  August 
1917,  to  lieutenant  colonel  (temporary)  in  1918,  and  to 
colonel  (temporary)  in  August  1918. 

In  May  1919  he  became  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  John  J. 
Pershing  with  whom  he  returned  to  the  United  States  in 
September  1919  and  with  whom  he  served  until  the  sum- 
mer of  1924.  Meanwhile  he  reverted  to  his  permanent 
rank  of  captain  in  June  1920  and  was  promoted  to  major  in 
July  of  that  year,  and  to  lieutenant  colonel  in  1923.  Dur- 
ing 1924-27  he  served  with  the  15th  United  States  In- 
fantry at  Tientsin,  China.  Later  he  was  an  instructor 
at  the  Army  War  College,  1927;  Assistant  Commandant 
of  the  Infantry  School,  Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  1927-32; 
Commander  of  the  8th  Infantry  at  Fort  Screven,  Georgia, 
and  later  at  Fort  Moultrie,  South  Carolina,  1932-33 ;  and 
senior  instructor  of  the  Illinois  National  Guard,  1933-36. 
In  August  1936  he  commanded  the  Red  forces  in  the  Sec- 
ond Army  maneuvers  in  Michigan. 

Having  been  promoted  to  colonel  in  1933,  he  became  a 
brigadier  general  in  1936  and  assumed  command  of  the 
5th  Infantry  Brigade  at  Vancouver  Barracks,  Washington. 
In  August  1937  he  commanded  the  Red  forces  in  the 
Fourth  Army  maneuvers  at  American  Lake,  Washington. 
In  July  1938  he  was  ordered  to  Washington,  D.  C,  as 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  War  Plans  Division,  General 
Staff.  Three  months  later  he  became  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff,  and  in  May  and  June  1939  he  served  as  Chief  of 
the  Military  Mission  to  Brazil,  making  the  voyage  on  the 
cruiser  U.  S.  S.  Nashville.  In  July  1939  he  was  detailed 
as  Acting  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  and  in  September 
1939  he  was  appointed  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  with 
the  rank  of  general.  On  December  17,  1944,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  newly  created  five-star  rank  of  General  of  the 
Army. 

As  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Marshall  was  the  professional 
head  of  the  nation's  military  establishment  and  com- 
mander of  the  field  forces.  In  this  capacity,  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  and  the  President  as  his  superiors,  Gen- 
eral Marshall  had  charge  of  the  mobilization,  organiza- 
tion, equipping,  and  training  of  the  Nation's  military 
forces,  which  grew  under  his  command  from  a  scattered 
combat  force  in  the  continental  United  States  of  some  1,064 
planes  and  174,000  troops,  to  a  total  in  May  1945  of  eight 
and  a  quarter  million  men  and  an  air  force  of  over  69,000 
planes  (of  all  types).  The  officer  corps  on  active  duty 
was  similarly  increased  from  13,000  officers  in  July  1939, 
to  764,000  in  September  1945.  During  this  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  Army,  General  Marshall  was  charged  with 
the  development  of  higher  commanders  and  staffs,  and 
with  the  occupation  of  numerous  overseas  bases. 

General  Marshall's  initial  efforts  to  build  up  the  Army 
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were  hampered  by  the  failure  of  the  public  to  realize  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  which  was  rapidly  developing 
with  respect  to  the  security  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
not  until  May  1940,  when  the  German  Army  overran  France 
and  destroyed  the  bulk  of  the  heavy  equipment  of  the 
British  Army  at  Dunkirk,  that  he  was  able  to  make  any 
material  advances  with  his  plans. 

In  the  summer  of  1940  General  Marshall  urged  the  estab- 
lishment of  Selective  Service  and  the  federalization  of 
the  National  Guard  for  a  year  of  training.  Congressional 
action  was  taken  on  these  matters  in  the  early  fall.  This 
involved  an  increase  in  the  strength  of  the  Army  to  ap- 
proximately one  and  a  half  million  men.  To  provide  train- 
ing facilities  for  this  force,  a  huge  construction  program 
was  carried  out  during  the  winter  of  1940-41. 

On  July  1,  1941,  General  Marshall  urged  the  extension 
of  service  of  selectees  and  the  National  Guard  and  that 
restrictions  limiting  use  of  the  National  Guard  and  selec- 
tees to  the  Western  Hemisphere  be  removed.  He  stated 
that  in  his  opinion  a  grave  national  emergency  then  existed 
and  that  governmental  action  should  be  taken  accordingly. 
After  prolonged  discussion,  Congress  provided,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  one  vote  in  the  House,  for  retention  of  the 
National  Guard  and  selectees  for  an  additional  period 
of  18  months,  but  it  declined  to  remove  the  geographical 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  troops. 

During  the  autumn  of  1941,  the  Army  engaged  in  the 
largest  peacetime  maneuvers  in  the  history  of  the  Nation, 
involving  approximately  one  million  men  in  the  field. 
These  maneuvers,  conducted  on  the  most  realistic  basis 
possible,  indicated  the  great  progress  which  had  been 
made  in  the  training  of  the  Army  higher  commanders, 
staffs,  supply  services,  and  troops  during  the  year  which 
preceded  them. 

By  Executive  Order  in  March  1942,  the  Chief  of  Staff 
was  made  directly  responsible  to  the  President  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  in  matters  of  strategy,  tactics,  and 
operations. 

By  virtue  of  his  office  as  Chief  of  Staff,  he  was  a  member 
of  tl'.e  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  of  the  Combined  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  He  accompanied  President  Roosevelt  on  his 
trip  to  confer  with  Prime  Minister  Cliurchill  of  Great 
Britain  at  sea  in  August  1941.  It  was  at  this  conference 
that  the  Atlantic  Charter  was  formulated. 

In  December  1941  and  January  1942  he  took  part  in  the 
conferences  held  between  the  President,  Mr.  Churchill, 
and  the  British  Chiefs  of  Staff.  It  was  during  these  later 
conferences  that  the  principles  of  unity  of  command  in 
the  Far  East  were  established.  This  step  which  required 
four  years  for  consummation  during  World  War  I  was 
accomplished  in  the  first  months  of  the  United  States 
participation  in  World  War  II. 

Later  he  participated  in  every  conference  held  between 
the  President,  Mr.  Churchill,  and  later  Generalissimo 
Stalin  and  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek.  These  in- 
cluded the  meetings  at  Casablanca,  Quebec,  Cairo-Tehran, 
and  Yalta.  Following  the  death  of  President  Roosevelt 
and  the  defeat  of  Germany,  he  accompanied  President 
Truman  when  the  latter  met  with  Mr.  Churchill  and  Mr. 
Attlee  and  Generalissimo  Stalin  at  Potsdam. 

Extensive  service   in   China   and  the  Philippines   and 
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several  visits  to  Japan  have  given  General  Marshall 
timate  knowledge  of  conditions  in  the  Far  East. 

For  his  services  in  World  War  I,  General  Marshall  \i 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  and  the  Sib 
Star.  He  wears  four  stars  on  his  Victory  Medal  Ribh 
(World  War  I)  and  is  eligible  for  but  does  not  wear, 
his  own  wish,  all  three  theater  ribbons  without  stars 
World  War  II.  His  other  service  medals  and  ribbons 
elude  the  Philippine  Campaign  Medal,  German  Occu] 
tion  (World  War  I)  and  National  Defense  Ribbon  (Woi 
War  II).  He  has  also  received  the  following  forei 
decorations : 

Croix  de  Guerre  with  Palm  (France) 
Legion  of  Honor,  Grand  Croix  (France) 
Order  of  St.  Maurice  and  St.  Lazarus  (Officer)  (Ital 
La  Solidaridad  (Panama) 
Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy 
Silver  Medal  for  Bravery  (Montenegro) 
Merito  Militar  (Grand  Cross)  (Brazil) 
Star  of  Abdon  Calderon  (Ecuador) 
Gran  Oficial  del  Sol  del  Peru 
Grand  Cross  of  Ouissam  Alaouite  Cherifien  (Morocc 
Military  Order  of  Merit,  1st  Class  (Cuba) 
Order  of  Merit  (Chile) 
Order  of  Suvarov,  First  Degree  (USSR) 
Knight  Grand  Cross,  Order  of  the  Bath  (Military  Db 
(Great  Britain) 
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He  holds  the  following  honorary  degrees: 

D.Sc,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  1939 
D.M.Sc,  Pennsylvania  Military  College,  1940 
LL.D.,  William  and  Mary  College,  1941 
LL.D.,Trinity  College,  1941 
D.M.Sc,  Norwich  University,  1942 

General  Marshall  is  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Chun 
He  was  married  (1)  at  Lexington,  Virginia,  February 
1902,  to  Elizabeth  Carter  Coles,  daughter  of  Walter  Col 
a  doctor  of  Virginia  birth,  and  resident  in  St.  Lou 
Missouri  (died  1927)  ;  (2)  at  Baltimore,  Marylar 
October  15,  1930,  to  Katherine  Boyce  (Tupper)  BroM 
daughter  of  the  Reverend  Allen  Tupper,  of  New  York,  a; 
widow  of  Clifton  S.  Brown,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

He  was  relieved  as  Chief  of  Staff,  at  his  own  reque 
on  November  20,  1945,  and  was  succeeded  by  General 
the  Army  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  On  November  2G,  19- 
General  Marshall  was  awarded  an  Oak  Leaf  Cluster 
his  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  an  award  which  w 
presented  to  him  by  the  President  of  the  United  Stab 
Harry  S.  Truman.     The  citation  is  as  follows : 

"In  a  war  unparalleled  in  magnitude  and  in  horn 
millions  of  Americans  gave  their  country  outstandi 
service.  General  of  the  Army  George  C.  Marshall  ga 
it  victory. 

"By  a  favor  of  Providence,  General  Marshall  becai 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States  Army  on  the  day  tli 
Germany  attacked  Poland.  His  was  the  vision  th 
brought  into  being  the  greatest  military  force  in  histoi 
Because  he  was  able  to  make  the  Allies  understand  1 
true  potentiality  of  American  greatness  in  personnel  ai 
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,  he  was  able  to  exercise  greater  influence  than 
>r  man  on  the  strategy  of  victory. 
is  he  who  first  recognized  that  victory  in  a  global 
fid  depend  on  this  Nation's  capacity  to  ring  the 
ith  far-flung  supply  lines,  to  arm  every  willing 
[  to  overcome  the  aggressor  nations  with  superior 
rer.  He  was  the  first  to  see  the  technological 
and  consequent  greater  danger  of  the  Nazi  enemy, 
the  master  proponent  of  a  ground  assault  across 
;lish  Channel  into  the  plains  of  Western  Europe 
!  by  a  single  Supreme  Allied  Commander.  He  in- 
m  maintaining  unremitting  pressure  against  the 
le,  thereby  preventing  them  from  becoming  en- 
a  in  their  stolen  empire  and  enabling  our  timely 
?s  across  the  Pacific.  He  obtained  from  Congress 
jendous  sums  that  made  possible  the  atomic  bomb, 
owing  that  failure  would  be  his  full  responsibility, 
esman  and  Soldier,  he  had  courage,  fortitude,  and 
and  best  of  all  a  rare  self-effacement.     He  has  been 
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a  tower  of  strength  as  counsellor  of  two  Commanders 
in  Chief.  His  standards  of  character,  conduct  and  effi- 
ciency inspired  the  entire  Army,  the  Nation  and  the  world. 
To  him,  as  much  as  to  any  individual,  the  United  States 
owes  its  future.  He  takes  his  place  at  the  head  of  the 
great  commanders  of  history-" 

The  day  after  receiving  the  above  decoration,  General 
Marshall  was  appointed  by  President  Truman  as  Special 
Representative  of  the  President  to  China  with  the  personal 
rank  of  Ambassador.  General  Marshall  arrived  in  China 
on  December  20,  1945.  He  returned  to  the  United  States 
March  15,  1946  to  confer  with  the  President  and  left  again 
on  April  12  for  China  where  he  remained  until  January 
8, 1947. 

General  Marshall's  appointment  as  Secretary  of  State 
was  announced  by  the  President  on  January  7,  1947,  and 
the  appointment  was  unanimously  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
on  January  8.  He  arrived  in  Washington  January  21, 
1947  and  was  sworn  in  as  Secretary  of  State  on  that  date. 
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[Released  to  the  press  February  8] 

i  Department  of  State  released  on  February 
manuals,  International  Agencies  in  Which 
nited  States  Participates  and  Participation 
i  United  States  Government  in  International 
fences,  July  1,  19^1-Jime  30,  1945.  These 
iublications  outline  the  nature  and  purposes 
lany  of  the  international  organizations, 
s,  conferences,  congresses,  and  commissions 
gh  which  the  United  States  Government 
3  with  other  governments  for  international 
:  and  well-being. 

'ernational  Agencies  in  Which  the  United 
s  Participates  (publication  2699)  was  pre- 
1  by  the  Division  of  International  Organ- 
m  Affairs  in  collaboration  with  the  Division 
.istorical  Policy  Research  and  the  Division 
'ublications  at  the  request  of  Sol  Bloom, 
rman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
rs.  It  contains  a  classified  list  of  216  inter- 
nal agencies  in  which  this  country  is  at  pres- 
or  has  been  in  the  past,  a  participant.  The 
ification  includes  agencies  in  the  following 
ps:  agricultural;  commercial  and  financial; 
nodity;  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural; 
ical  and  legal;  social  and  health;  and  trans- 
anal communications. 

ich  information  as  the  seat  of  the  agency; 
n  and  development;  purposes,  powers,  and 
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functions ;  structure ;  finances ;  United  States  rela- 
tions ;  and  present  status  makes  this  publication  a 
reliable  source  of  material  for  governmental  and 
other  groups  interested  in  the  broadening  of  our 
international  relationships. 

The  companion  manual,  Participation  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  International  Con- 
ferences, July  1, 1941-June  30,  191(5  (publication 
2665),  prepared  by  the  Division  of  International 
Conferences,  covers  the  period  of  the  war  years; 
it  was  previously  published  annually,  from  July  1, 
1932  to  June  30,  1941  under  the  title  Amer- 
ican Delegations  to  International  Conferences, 
Congresses,  and  Expositions  and  American 
Representation  on  International  Institutions  and 
Commissions,  With  Relevant  Data.  In  this  com- 
prehensive survey  of  conferences  are  lists  of  Amer- 
ican delegates,  resumes  of  the  work  accomplished, 
places  of  meeting,  and  an  appendix  which  lists  all 
international  organizations  of  which  the  United 
States  is  a  member  or  in  the  work  of  which  it  par- 
ticipates. 

These  manuals  are  for  sale  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  United  States  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Interna- 
tional Agencies  in  Which  the  United  States  Par- 
ticipates may  be  purchased  for  65  cents  and  Par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  Government  in 
International  Conferences,  July  1,  19P-June  30, 
1945,  for  45  cents. 
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iULATION  AND  REDUCTION  OF  ARMAMENTS: 
ION  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 


avion  William  Boggs 


The  General  Assembly  may  consider  the  general  principles 
of  cooperation  in  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security,  including  the  principles  governing  disarmament 
and  the  regulation  of  armaments,  and  may  make  recommen- 
dations with  regard  to  such  principles  to  the  Members  or  to 
the  Security  Council  or  to  both. 

—CHARTER  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS, 

Article  11,  paragraph  1. 


b  of  the  major  accomplishments  of  the  recent 
n  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
>ns  in  New  York  was  the  unanimous  adoption 
icember  14, 1946  of  a  resolution  on  "Principles 
raring  the  General  Regulation  and  Reduction 
maments".1  Unanimity  on  this  measure  was 
led  in  the  closing  days  of  the  session  only 
protracted  debate  and  negotiation  had  suc- 
d  in  reconciling  divergent  views.  On  De- 
jr  14  the  General  Assembly  also  adopted  a 
ementary  resolution  relating  to  information 
e  armed  forces  of  the  members  of  the  United 
ms.2 

issembly  Resolutions 

e  general  resolution  recognizes  "the  neces- 
>f  an  early  general  regulation  and  reduction 
maments  and  armed  forces"  and  proposes  in 

I  outline  an  initial  course  of  action  designed 
rieve  this  result.  With  respect  to  the  over- 
roblem,  the  resolution  recommends  that  the 
'ity  Council  promptly  consider,  according  to 
ity,  the  practical  means  necessary  to  effect 
ment  regulation  and  reduction  and  to  insure 
bservance  of  such  regulation  and  reduction 

II  participants.  Plans  formulated  by  the 
ity  Council  are  to  be  considered  at  a  special 
n  of  the  General  Assembly  and  draft  treaties 
>ved  by  the  latter  are  to  be  submitted  to  mem- 


bers of  the  United  Nations  for  ratification.  The 
resolution  then  deals  with  three  special  phases  of 
the  problem.  In  the  field  of  atomic  energy  it 
urges  early  completion  of  the  work  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  recommends  Security 
Council  consideration  of  conventions  which  would 
create  an  international  system  of  control  and  in- 
spection, prohibit  atomic  and  other  weapons  of 
mass  destruction,  and  control  atomic  energy  to 
insure  its  use  for  peaceful  purposes  only.  Para- 
graph 8  of  the  resolution  provides : 

"Nothing  herein  contained  shall  alter  or  limit 
the  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  passed  on 
24  January  1946,  creating  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission." 

On  the  general  question  of  enforcement  the  reso- 
lution provides  that  the  international  system  of 
control  and  inspection,  applicable  to  conventional 
armaments  as  well  as  to  atomic  energy,  will  operate 
through  special  organs  to  be  established  within 


1  The  text  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  of  Dec.  22,  1946,  p. 
1137.  See  also  Journal  of  the  United  Nations,  no.  75,  supp. 
A-64,  add.  1,  p.  827.  See  also  The  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations  Report  Series  7,  Report  by  the  President 
to  the  Congress  for  the  Year  19Jt6,  Department  of  State 
publication  2735. 

2  Journal  of  the  United  Nations,  as  cited,  p.  829.  See  also 
Bulletin  of  Jan.  12,  1947,  p.  50. 
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the  framework  of  the  Security  Council,  and  rec- 
ommends that  the  Security  Council  promptly  con- 
sider practical  and  effective  measures  to  furnish 
protection  against  possible  violation  of  agreements 
relating  to  armaments  and  atomic  energy.  The 
resolution  then  notes  a  close  connection  between 
the  problem  of  security  and  that  of  disarmament 
and  accordingly  recommends:  acceleration  of  the 
process  of  placing  armed  forces  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Security  Council;  progressive  and  balanced 
withdrawal  of  armed  forces  of  members  stationed 
in  ex-enemy  territories ;  immediate  withdrawal  of 
armed  forces  stationed  in  the  territory  of  members 
without  their  freely  and  publicly  expressed  con- 
sent; and  a  reduction  of  national  armed  forces 
corresponding  to  these  withdrawals,  as  well  as 
"a  general  progressive  and  balanced  reduction  of 
national  armed  forces."  Finally,  members  of  the 
United  Nations  are  called  upon  to  give  every  pos- 
sible assistance  to  the  Security  Council  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  order  to  promote 
peace  and  security  with  the  least  diversion  for 
armaments  of  the  world's  human  and  economic 
resources. 

The  supplementary  resolution,  which  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  36  to  6  with  4  abstentions,  calls 
upon  the  Security  Council  to  determine  as  soon  as 
possible  the  information  which  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  should  be  asked  to  furnish  in  order 
to  give  effect  to  the  resolution  on  the  general  regu- 
lation and  reduction  of  armaments. 
Background 

Although  these  resolutions  represent  the  first 

3  Resolutions  Adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  during 
the  First  Part  of  its  First  Session  (doc.  A/64),  p.  9;  The 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations:  Report  of  the 
United  States  Delegation  to  the  First  Part  of  the  First 
Session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
(Department  of  State  publication  2484),  p.  33.  The 
resolution  of  the  Assembly  had  its  origins  in  the  Agreed 
Declaration  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Prime  Ministers  of  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom 
on  Nov.  15,  1945  (Bttlletin  of  Nov.  18,  1945,  p.  781)  and 
in  the  agreement  reached  at  the  Moscow  Conference  of 
Foreign  Ministers,  Dec.  16-26,  1945  (Bulletin  of  Dec.  30, 
1945,  p.  1031,  and  of  Feb.  10,  1946,  p.  198) .  See  The  Inter- 
national Control  of  Atomic  Energy:  Growth  of  a  Policy 
(Department  of  State  publication  2702) ,  chap.  IV  and  app. 
6,  8,  and  9. 

4  Mr.  Baruch  made  it  clear  that  he  was  referring  to  the 
"veto"  only  as  it  related  to  a  system  of  atomic-energy  con- 
trol and  was  not  proposing  a  modification  of  the  rule  of 
the  unanimity  of  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council. 
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effort  of  the  United  Nations  to  deal  comprei 
sively  with  the  problem  of  armaments  in  its 
tirety,  they  were  preceded  during  1946  by  ac 
on  special  phases  of  the  problem,  including 
question  of  atomic  energy,  plans  for  placing  ar 
forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  Security  Council,  i 
a  proposal  for  a  survey  of  troops  in  foreign  tt 
tories. 

Atomic  Energy.  The  first  part  of  the  first i 
sion  of  the  General  Assembly,  meeting  in  Lori 
at  the  beginning  of  1946,  recognized  the  fact  .| 
the  problems  raised  by  the  discovery  of  atx 
energy  formed  a  critical  and  urgent  aspect  oii 
armaments  problem.  In  a  resolution  ado; 
without  dissenting  votes  on  January  24,  the 
sembly  established  the  United  Nations  Cora] 
sion  on  Atomic  Energy,  composed  of  represei 
tives  of  members  of  the  Security  Council. 
Canada  when  the  latter  was  not  a  member  oil 
Security  Council.  The  Commission  was  direl 
to  make  specific  proposals  to  the  Security  Coil 
relating  to  exchange  of  scientific  information! 
peaceful  purposes,  the  control  of  atomic  energ 
insure  its  use  only  for  peaceful  purposes,1 
elimination  of  atomic  and  other  weapons  of  il 
destruction,  and  effective  safeguards  to  pr<! 
against  violations.3 

When  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  met 
the  first  time  on  June  14  the  United  States  re: 
sentative,  Mr.  Baruch,  presented  a  compreher 
plan  designed  to  attain  the  objectives  laid  dowi 
the  Assembly.  This  plan  proposed  creation  oi 
International  Atomic  Development  Authc 
with  wide  powers  to  control  all  phases  of  thcl 
velopment  and  use  of  atomic  energy,  including 
right  to  own  or  manage  all  atomic  activities  p€< 
tially  dangerous  to  world  security  and  the  rj 
to  supervise,  foster,  inspect,  and  license  all  oi 
atomic  activity.  The  atomic  bomb  as  a  weai 
would  be  renounced.  Rapid  and  effective  pel 
ties  would  be  provided  as  safeguards  against 
lations  specifically  defined  in  advance  in  the  t; 
ties  setting  up  the  system.  Application  of  t 
penalties  would  not  be  subject  to  a  rule  of  1 
nimity ;  "there  must  be  no  veto  to  protect  those 
violate  their  solemn  agreements  not  to  develo 
use  atomic  energy  for  destructive  purpose 
Once  these  measures  of  control  had  been  effecti: 
established,  manufacture  of  atomic  bombs  w<j 
cease,  existing  bombs  would  be  disposed  of,  ana 
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c  Development  Authority  would  be  given 
information  on  the  production  of  atomic 
r.5  These  basic  proposals  were  subsequently 
ated  in  a  series  of  memoranda  and  state- 
issued  by  the  United  States  representative.6 
the  second  meeting  of  the  Commission  the 
,  representative,  Mr.  Gromyko,  without  re- 
g  to  the  American  plan,  submitted  an  alter- 
proposal  in  the  form  of  a  draft  convention 
provided  for  prohibition  of  the  production 
se  of  weapons  based  on  atomic  energy,  de- 
ion  of  existing  stocks  of  such  weapons,  a 
ation  that  any  violation  of  the  agreement 
crime  against  humanity,  and  punishment 
it  violations  through  domestic  legislation 
contracting  parties.  The  Soviet  representa- 
Iso  proposed  that  the  Commission  establish 
ommittees,  one  to  draft  recommendations 
hange  of  scientific  information  and  the  other 
pare  recommendations  on  outlawry  of  atomic 
>ns  and  measures  of  control  and  sanctions, 
rromyko  indicated  that  he  would  resist  any 
pt  to  "undermine"  the  principle  of  the  una- 
f  of  the  permanent  members  of  the  Secur- 
>uncil.7  Subsequently  Mr.  Gromyko  stated 
he  American  plan  was  unacceptable  in  whole 
part.8 

i  fundamental  issue  thus  raised — whether  the 
tep  should  be  the  establishment  of  a  compre- 
tq  control  system  with  definite  safeguards  or 
ier  an  exchange  of  information  together  with 
pie  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  should 
ie  the  final  establishment  of  a  control  plan — 
tot  been  resolved  when  the  second  part  of 
•st  session  of  the  General  Assembly  met.  The 
ic  Energy  Commission  had  continued  exten- 
?ork  through  its  committees  9  but  had  not  yet 
itted  a  general  report,  although  the  unani- 
ly  approved  report  of  its  Scientific  and  Tech- 
Committee  issued  on  October  2  gave  renewed 
of  an  agreement  by  concluding,  "we  do  not 
iny  basis  in  the  available  scientific  facts  for 
)sing  that  effective  control  is  not  technologi- 
feasible."  10 

ivision  of  Security  Forces.  Article  43  of  the 
ter  provides  that  all  members  of  the  United 
>ns  undertake  to  make  armed  forces  available 
3  Security  Council  on  its  call  and  in  accord- 
with  special  agreements  to  be  concluded  on 
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the  initiative  of  the  Council.  In  February  1946 
the  Security  Council  directed  the  Military  Staff 
Committee  to  examine  this  article  from  the  mili- 
tary point  of  view  and  submit  appropriate  recom- 
mendations. The  Military  Staff  Committee  de- 
cided that  as  a  first  step  it  would  formulate  the 
basic  principles  which  should  govern  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  forces,  and  would  also 
study  the  possibility  of  preparing  a  standard  form 
of  agreement.  When  the  General  Assembly  met, 
subcommittees  charged  with  considering  these 
problems  had  not  yet  reported  and  no  agreements 
for  the  provision  of  armed  forces  had  been  con- 
cluded.11 

Survey  of  Troops  in  Foreign  Territories.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Security  Council  on  August 
29  the  representative  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  proposed  that  the  Council  request 
members  of  the  United  Nations  to  report  within 
two  weeks  on  the  number  and  location  of  their 
armed  forces  stationed  abroad  in  other  than  ex- 
enemy  territories,  on  the  location  of  air  or  naval 
bases  outside  their  frontiers  in  other  than  ex- 
enemy  territories,  and  on  the  size  of  the  garrisons 
at  such  bases.  The  Soviet  representative  main- 
tained that  the  presence  of  troops  in  foreign  terri- 
tories provoked  anxieties  among  the  peoples  of 
such  territories  and  led  to  uneasiness  in  world 
public  opinion.12  Other  representatives  on  the 
Security  Council  held  that  no  justification  could 
be  found  in  the  Charter  for  Security  Council  con- 
sideration of  a  situation  described  simply  as  one 
producing  anxiety.  Several  representatives,  in- 
cluding the  United  States  representative,  pointed 
out  that  the  armed  forces  to  which  the  Soviet 


8  Bulletin  of  June  23,  1946,  p.  1057 ;  The  International 
Control  of  Atomic  Energy:  Growth  of  a  Policy,  p.  138. 

'Bulletin  of  July  21,  1946,  p.  96;  The  International 
Control  of  Atomic  Energy:  Growth  of  a  Policy,  pp.  148, 152, 
160,  166. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  209. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  220. 

'  Ibid.,  pp.  55-85. 

10  Ibid.,  p.  278.  For  scientific  information  transmitted 
to  the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  June 
14,  1946-Oct.  14,  1946,  see  The  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations  Report  Series  5,  Department  of  State  publi- 
cation 2661. 

"  Report  of  the  Security  Council  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly (doc.  A/93),  p.  124. 

"Security  Council  Official  Records,  first  year,  second 
series,  no.  5,  pp.  121-2. 
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Union  referred  were  stationed  abroad  with  the  free 
consent  of  the  countries  in  which  they  were  pres- 
ent. After  considerable  discussion  the  Security 
Council  decided  on  September  24  by  a  vote  of  7 
to  2  with  2  abstentions  not  to  place  the  Soviet  pro- 
posal on  the  agenda.13  Subsequently  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
the  matter  was  included  on  the  agenda  of  the  As- 
sembly in  the  following  terms:  "presence  of 
troops  of  the  United  Nations  on  non-enemy 
territories." 14 

It  was  against  the  background  of  these  develop- 
ments that  the  second  part  of  the  first  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  proceeded  to  examine  the  prob- 
lems of  armaments. 

The  Initial  Discussions 

When  the  second  part  of  the  first  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  convened  on  October  23,  the 
question  of  armament  regulation  and  reduction 
was  not  on  its  agenda.  A  number  of  the  open- 
ing speeches,  however,  emphasized  the  significance 
of  various  aspects  of  the  question.  In  his  address 
of  welcome  to  the  General  Assembly,  President 
Truman  noted  that  "two  of  the  greatest  obligations 
undertaken  by  the  United  Nations  toward  the  re- 
moval of  the  fear  of  war  remain  to  be  fulfilled," 
namely,  agreements  to  control  atomic  energy  and 
to  remove  the  fear  of  other  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction. He  continued:  "The  future  safety  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  of  every  member  nation, 
depends  upon  the  outcome.    ■ 

"On  behalf  of  the  United  States  I  can  say  we 
are  not  discouraged.  We  shall  continue  to  seek 
agreement  by  every  possible  means. 

"At  the  same  time  we  shall  also  press  for  prep- 
aration of  agreements  in  order  that  the  Security 
Council  may  have  at  its  disposal  peace  forces  ade- 
quate to  prevent  acts  of  aggression." 15 


u  U.N.  doc.  S/P.V./71  and  72. 

"U.N.  doc.  A/118. 

a  Journal  of  the  United  Nations,  no.  13,  supp.  A- 
A/P.V./34,  p.  11 ;  Bulletin  of  Nov.  3,  1946,  p.  811. 

w  Journal  of  the  United  Nations,  no.  16,  supp.  A- 
A/P.V./37,  p.  74 ;  no.  17,  supp.  A-A/P.V./39,  pp.  104,  111 ; 
no.  17,  supp.  A-A/P.V./40,  p.  138. 

"Journal  of  the  United  Nations,  no.  17,  supp.  A- 
A/P.V./39,  p.  97 ;  no.  18,  supp.  A-A/P.V./41,  p.  158. 

"  Ibid.,  supp.  A-A/P.V./42,  pp.  167-8,  175-80. 
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The  importance  of  arriving  at  a  general  aj 
ment  with  respect  to  atomic  energy  was 
stressed  by  the  representatives  of  the  United  K 
dom,  China,  New  Zealand,  and  France.18  ! 
representatives  of  Canada  and  of  Egypt  spol 
more  general  terms ;  each  urged  that  serious  I 
sideration  be  given  to  the  reduction  of  natii 
armaments.17 

The  question  of  "a  general  reduction  of  ai 
ments"  was  first  placed  on  the  agenda  on  the  in 
tive  of  the  delegation  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
cialist  Republics.  On  October  29,  in  the  cc 
of  a  speech  forming  part  of  the  general  de 
Mr.  Molotov  devoted  considerable  attentio 
armaments  and  armed  forces.  He  criticized 
rejection  by  the  Security  Council  of  the  Si 
proposal  for  survey  of  troops  in  foreign  territc 
other  than  ex-enemy  territories,  and  urged  tha 
Assembly  take  action  on  the  matter.  In  dis 
ing  the  problem  of  atomic  energy  he  brough 
the  issue  of  prohibition  versus  control  which 
been  raised  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis 
The  American  plan  for  the  control  of  at, 
energy,  he  stated,  was  unacceptable,  since  it 
designed  to  foster  "monopolistic  possession 
the  atomic  bomb,  was  based  on  the  double  ' 
sion"  of  the  bomb's  decisive  effect  and  the  post 
ity  of  keeping  its  secrets,  and  was  contrary  t< 
Charter  in  abandoning  the  principle  of  G 
Power  unanimity  in  the  Security  Council. 
Molotov  called  for  the  adoption  of  the  Soviet 
posal  for  an  international  convention  which  w 
prohibit  "the  manufacture  and  use  of  at 
weapons".18 

Mr.  Molotov  concluded  his  speech  by  decla 
that  the  time  had  come  "to  carry  out  a  genera 
striction  of  armaments."    Accordingly  he 
mitted  the  following  proposal : 

"1.  In  the  interests  of  consolidating  inte 
tional  peace  and  security  and  in  conformity 
the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  United  Nal 
Organization,  the  General  Assembly  conside 
general  reduction  of  armaments  necessary. 

"2.  The  implementation  of  the  decision  or 
reduction  of  armaments  should  include  as  a 
mary  objective  the  banning  of  the  manufa( 
and  use  of  atomic  energy  for  military  purpos 

"3.  The  General  Assembly  recommends  tc 
Security   Council   to  provide  for  the  prac 
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jvement  of  the  objectives  set  forth  in  the  above 
ioned  paragraphs  1  and  2. 

The  General  Assembly  calls  upon  the  gov- 
lents  of  all  States  to  render  every  possible  as- 
nce  to  the  Security  Council  in  this  responsible 
xtaking,  the  accomplishment  of  which  con- 
is  to  the  establishment  of  stable  peace  and  in- 
itional  security  and  also  serves  the  interests 
te  peoples  by  lightening  their  heavy  economic 
en  caused  by  excessive  expenditures  for  arm- 
its  which  do  not  correspond  to  peaceful  post- 
conditions." 19 

ie  general  discussion  of  armament  regulation 
n  by  the  Soviet  representative  was  continued 
barren  R.  Austin,  chairman  of  the  delegation 
ie  United  States,  in  his  speech  of  October  30. 
aring  that  "the  whole  world  knows  where  the 
ed  States  stands  and  has  always  stood,"  Mr. 
;in  pointed  out  that  the  United  States  had  been 
ie  forefront  of  disarmament  efforts  for  twenty 
s  before  the  war,  had  taken  the  initiative  "for 
iwina:  the  atomic  bomb"  and  had  since  the  end 
ostilities  "progressively  and  rapidly  reduced 
nilitary  establishment".  The  United  States 
Id  not  repeat  the  mistake  which  it  had  made 
r  the  first  World  War  of  disarming  unilater- 
,  but  it  was  "prepared  to  cooperate  fully  with 
)ther  Members  of  the  United  Nations  in  dis- 
ament".  Consequently,  Mr.  Austin  suggested 
the  Soviet  proposal  be  placed  on  the  agenda 
full  consideration.  "The  initiative  of  the 
iet  Union  in  this  matter  is  appropriate,  because 
;s  mighty  armies;  just  as  the  initiative  of  the 
ted  States  was  appropriate  in  proposing  meas- 
to  prevent  the  manufacture  and  use  of  atomic 
pons". 20 

r.  Austin  emphasized  certain  principles  appli- 
e  to  the  general  regulation  of  armaments.  In 
first  place  the  United  States  advocated  "effec- 
safeguards  by  way  of  inspection  and  other 
ns  to  protect  complying  States  against  the  haz- 
i  of  violation  and  evasion".  Moreover,  arma- 
ts  could  not  be  reduced  merely  by  discussion ; 
tive  acts  to  promote  peaceful  conditions  were 
tired.  A  system  for  regulating  armaments 
d  not  be  planned  except  in  relation  to  progress 
negotiating,  under  article  43  of  the  Charter, 
:ements  for  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  Se- 
ty  Council  armed  forces  adequate  to  prevent 
cession.   Mr.  Austin  hoped  that  rapid  progress 
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in  this  field  would  now  be  possible  since  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  had  in  September 
submitted  a  statement  of  its  views. 

As  regards  the  proposed  survey  of  troops,  it  was 
to  be  hoped  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  at  that 
time  prepared  to  report  on  armed  forces  in  ex- 
enemy  as  well  as  in  other  foreign  territories.  The 
United  States,  having  nothing  to  hide,  urged 
prompt  execution  of  this  policy,  and  indeed  be- 
lieved that  the  proposed  inquiry  should  include  all 
mobilized  armed  forces,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad.  Finally  Mr.  Austin  indicated  that  the 
United  States  continued  to  support  its  proposals 
for  an  international  authority  to  control  atomic 
energy  and  pointed  out  that  these  proposals 
"do  not  attack  the  general  requirement  for  una- 
nimity of  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council".21 

Committee  Procedure 

The  proposal  made  by  Mr.  Molotov  was  placed 
on  the  agenda  of  the  Assembly  and  referred  to  the 
First  Committee  (Political  and  Security  Ques- 
tions) ,  which  began  its  discussion  of  the  matter  on 
November  28.22 

The  Soviet  delegation  immediately  revised  its 
original  proposal  by  the  addition  of  two  provi- 
sions, one  dealing  with  the  creation  of  commis- 
sions of  control  and  the  other  with  the  supplying 
of  information  on  armaments  and  armed  forces.23 
The  First  Committee  also  received  amendments  to 
the  Soviet  proposal  submitted  by  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, and  France.  The  Canadian  and  Australian 
amendments  emphasized  the  control  of  atomic  en- 
ergy and  the  provision  of  effective  safeguards,  in- 
cluding establishment  of  a  permanent  control  com- 
mission.24 The  French  amendment  stressed  the 
connection  between  security  and  disarmament  and 
provided  for  withdrawal  of  armed  forces  stationed 
in  foreign  territory,  as  well  as  a  demobilization  of 
national  forces.25    An  Egyptian  proposal  added 


™  Ibid.,  p.  181. 

"Ibid.,   no.  20,  supp.   A-A/P.V./44,  p 
Bulletin  of  Nov.  24,  1946,  p.  934. 

31  Journal  of  the  United  Nations,  pp.  232-4,  239. 

"Ibid.,    supp.    A-A/P.V./46,    pp.    265,    274;    U.N. 
A/Bur/42 ;  Bulletin  of  Oct.  20,  1946,  p.  719. 

23  U.  N.  doc.  A/C.l/87  and  A/C.l/87,  add.  1,  corr.  1. 

u  U.  N.  doc.  A/C.l/81 ;  A/C.l/81,  rev.  1 ;  A/C.l/82. 

26  U.  N.  doc.  A/C.l/94. 
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the  idea  of  immediate  withdrawal  of  forces  sta- 
tioned abroad  without  the  free  consent  of  the  coun- 
tries concerned.26  An  Argentine  proposal  laid 
emphasis  on  placing  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Security  Council  ( a  provision  which  also  appeared 
in  the  Canadian,  Australian,  and  French  drafts) 
and  on  furnishing  armament  information.27 

On  November  30  the  United  States  submitted  a 
general  proposal  which  emphasized  Security 
Council  consideration  of  practical  and  effective 
measures  for  armament  regulation  by  means  of 
international  treaties,  establishment  of  an  early 
and  effective  system  of  atomic  energy  control,  and 
the  provision  of  safeguards  through  inspection 
and  other  means  to  protect  against  violations.28 
After  several  days  of  general  discussion  in  the 
First  Committee,  Mr.  Molotov  stated  on  December 
4  that  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  was 
prepared  to  accept  the  United  States  proposal  as 
the  basis  for  further  discussion.29  Thereafter  the 
Soviet  delegation  ceased  to  press  for  adoption  of 
its  own  draft  resolution,  but  offered  instead  a  series 
of  amendments  to  the  United  States  proposal.30 

On  December  4  the  First  Committee  then  ap- 
pointed a  subcommittee,  known  as  Subcommittee 
3,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  various  pro- 
posals and  attempting  to  draft  a  unanimously 

28  U.  N.  doc.  A/C.l/125. 

27  U.  N.  doc.  A/C.l/75. 

28  U.  N.  doc.  A/C.l/90  and  A/C.l/90,  corr.  1.  See  also 
Bulletin  of  Dec.  15,  1946,  p.  1084. 

20  Journal  of  the  United  Nations,  no.  51,  supp.  no.  1-A/C. 
1/114,  p.  258. 

30  U.  N.  doc.  A/C.l/113. 

31  Journal  of  the  United  Nations,  no.  51,  supp.  no.  1-A/C. 
1/114,  p.  264.  Subcommittee  3  was  composed  of  20  mem- 
bers, i.  e.  representatives  of  all  members  of  the  Security 
Council  for  1946  and  1947,  together  with  all  members  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  plus  Argentina  and  the 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic. 

32  U.  N.  doc.  A/267;    A/C.l/Sub.  3/1-4. 

33  U.  N.  doc.  A/267.  The  drafting  group  consisted  of 
representatives  of  Belgium,  Canada,  China,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Egypt,  France,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
United  Kingdom,  and  United  States.  Senator  Tom  Con- 
nally  represented  the  United  States. 

31  U.  N.  doc.  A/C.l/Sub.  3/W.l ;  A/267;  Journal  of  the 
United  Nations,  no.  62,  supp.  no.  l-A/C.1/129,  p.  321. 

30  U.  N.  doc.  A/C.l/90.  See  also  Bulletin  of  Dec.  15, 
1946,  p.  1084. 

36  Journal  of  the  United  Nations,  no.  51,  supp.  no.  1-A/C. 
1/114,  p.  259. 
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acceptable  resolution.31  With  the  United  Si 
proposal  as  a  basis  and  in  the  light  of  the  i 
contained  in  the  other  proposals,  including 
sions  and  amendments  submitted  by  the  Ur 
Kingdom,  Canada,  and  India,  Subcommittee 
four  meetings  was  able  to  arrive  at  a  ger 
understanding  as  to  the  main  principles  t< 
incorporated  in  a  final  resolution.32  A  drafl 
group  was  then  appointed  to  put  these  underst:| 
ings  into  an  acceptable  written  form.33 
group  agreed  on  a  draft  resolution  which  I 
some  modification  was  accepted  by  Subcommj 
3  and  reported  to  the  First  Committee.  The  1 
made  a  few  further  changes  and  then  adopted 
draft  resolution  unanimously  and  by  accla! 
tion.34  The  resolution  in  this  form  was  re(J 
mended  to  the  plenary  session  of  the  Gen 
Assembly  and  was  adopted  by  the  latter  witl! 
alteration. 

Resolving  the  Issues 

The  initial  debate  in  the  plenary  sessions, 
proposals  presented  by  the  various  delegati 
and  the  discussions  in  the  First  Committee  - 
its  subcommittees  developed  five  principal  is; 
which  had  to  be  resolved  before  general  agreeri 
could  be  reached.  These  issues  concerned  (1)  f 
cedure  for  arriving  at  the  future  agreements 
the  general  regulation  and  reduction  of  ar 
ments;  (2)  measures  for  dealing  with  the  prob 
of  atomic  energy;  (3)  the  nature  of  a  systeir 
control,  inspections,  and  safeguards ;  (4)  ther 
tion  of  collective  security  to  armament  regulat: 
particularly  as  concerns  the  status  of  armed  for< 
and  (5)  the  supplying  of  information  on  exist 
armaments  and  armed  forces. 

The  Question  of  Procedure.  The  United  Sts 
proposal  provided  that  plans  for  the  regulat 
and  reduction  of  armaments  when  formulated 
the  Security  Council  would  be  incorporated 
treaties,  which  under  Article  26  of  the  Chai 
would  then  require  ratification  by  the  particij 
ing  states  in  accordance  with  their  respect 
constitutional  processes.35  The  Soviet  represen 
tive  on  the  other  hand,  believing  that  "an  int 
national  treaty  would  involve  delay,"  sugges 
that  disarmament  measures  should  be  put  ii 
effect  through  a  simple  decision  of  the  Secur 
Council,  acting  for  all  the  members  of  the  Uni; 
Nations.36    However,  after  various  delegates  t 
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ed  the  United  States  representative  in  Sub- 
mittee  3  in  pointing  out  that  under  Article  26 
he  Charter  plans  formulated  by  the  Security 
ncil  were  to  be  "submitted  to  the  members  of 
United  Nations,"  the  Soviet  representative  did 
insist  on  this  point  and  language  providing  for 
fication  was  included  in  the  resolution. 
he  Canadian  delegate  then  outlined  four  stages 
iction:  (1)  recommendation  by  the  General 
smbly  of  general  principles,  (2)  formulation 
dans  by  the  Security  Council,  (3)  considera- 
of  these  plans  by  all  members  of  the  United 
ions,  (4)  ratification  and  entry  into  force  of 
ties.  Canada  suggested  that  the  third  stage 
ild  take  place  in  a  special  session  of  the  General 
embly,  which  would  in  effect  perform  the  role 
general  disarmament  conference.37  This  sug- 
ion  was  adopted  and  embodied  in  the  final 
lution. 

tomic  Energy.  In  this  field  the  debate  turned 
;he  question  of  whether  outlawry  of  atomic 
:gy  for  military  purposes  should  come  first  or 
fid  go  into  effect  simultaneously  with  a  com- 
aensive  scheme  for  controlling  all  aspects  of 
nic  energy.  The  United  States  proposals 
e  based  on  the  General  Assembly  resolution  of 
uary  24,  1946  and  on  the  principle  that  the 
y  establishment  of  international  control  over 
nic  energy  was  essential  to  general  armament 
alation  and  reduction;  accordingly  it  was 
>mmended  that  the  Security  Council  "give  first 
sideration  to"  the  report  which  the  Atomic 
srgy  Commission  was  about  to  make  and  which 
:  expected  to  lay  stress  on  comprehensive  con- 
..38  The  original  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
mblics  proposal  also  recognized  the  importance 
itomic  energy,  but  emphasized  "as  a  primary 
act"  prohibition  of  the  production  and  use  of 
mic  energy  for  military  purposes.  The  Soviet 
posal  provided  for  a  special  commission  to 
ervise  enforcement  of  this  prohibition,  but  did 
mention  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission ;  the 
nciple  of  general  control  over  atomic  energy, 
distinct  from  its  immediate  prohibition  as  a 
ins  of  making  war,  would  thus  be  relegated  to 
(condary  place.39 

n  the  committee  discussions,  the  United  States, 

United  Kingdom,  France,  Australia,  China, 

I  Canada  insisted  that  there  must  be  no  inter- 

2nce  with  the  work  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
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mission  and  indicated  that  in  view  of  the  inter- 
relation between  atomic  energy  activities  directed 
toward  peaceful  purposes  and  those  directed  to- 
ward military  ends,  the  outlawry  of  atomic  energy 
for  destructive  purposes  must  be  not  the  first  or 
the  only  step  but  part  of  an  integral  system  of  safe- 
guarded control.40  The  Canadian  and  Australian 
proposals  specifically  provided  that  all  measures 
for  dealing  with  atomic  energy  should  be  included 
in  a  single  treaty.41 

The  United  Kingdom  delegate  also  stressed  the 
inclusion  of  other  weapons  adaptable  to  mass 
destruction  in  the  ban  on  atomic  weapons;  and 
other  representatives  similarly  expressed  anxiety 
lest  agreement  on  prohibition  of  atomic  energy  for 
military  purposes  might  be  followed  by  differences 
of  opinion  preventing  the  adoption  of  other  equally 
important  disarmament  measures.42 

In  accepting  the  United  States  proposal  as  a 
basis  of  discussion  the  Soviet  representative  put 
forward  amendments  whereby  the  Security  Coun- 
cil would  "expedite  consideration"  of  the  report 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  would  at 
the  same  time  expedite  consideration  of  a  draft 
convention  to  outlaw  atomic  energy  for  war  pur- 
poses.43 

The  final  resolution  represents  a  careful  adjust- 
ment of  these  various  views.  It  calls  for  expe- 
diting consideration  both  of  the  report  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  of  a  general  sys- 


37  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/Sub.  3/3. 

88  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/90.  The  First  Report  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  the  Security  Council,  Dec.  30,  1946, 
recommended  a  strong  and  comprehensive  system  of  in- 
ternational control  and  inspection  (Bulletin  of  Jan.  19, 
1947,  p.  105).  The  general  findings  and  recommendations 
of  this  report  were  based  on  proposals  presented  to  the 
Commission  by  Mr.  Baruch  on  Dec.  5  (Bulletin  of  Dec. 
15,  1946,  p.  1088) . 

30  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/87. 

40  Journal  of  the  United  Nations,  no.  46,  supp.  no.  1-A/ 
C.l/80,  pp.  176-7;  no.  47,  supp.  no.  l-A/C.1/85,  pp.  182, 
186-7, 189, 193-4 ;  no.  48,  supp.  no.  l-A/C.1/92,  pp.  198-206 ; 
no.  49,  supp.  no.  l-A/C.1/101,  pp.  220-2 ;  no.  51,  supp.  no. 
l-A/C.1/114,  pp.  260-4. 

41  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/81,  A/C.l/81,  rev.  1,  and  A/C.l/82. 
"Journal   of   the    United   Nations,   no.    51,    supp.    no. 

l-A/C.1/114,  p.  262;  no.  49,  supp.  no.  l-A/C.1/101,  pp. 
220-1. 

13  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/113. 
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tern  of  control  to  include  both  the  orohibition  of 
atomic  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  as 
well  as  the  control  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful 
purposes.  It  also  contains  the  very  important 
provision  that  nothing  in  the  resolution  "shall 
alter  or  limit"  the  resolution  of  January,  1946, 
creating  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

International  Control  and  Inspection.  The 
United  States  draft  laid  down  the  principle  that 
practical  and  effective  safeguards  against  viola- 
tions were  essential  to  a  system  of  armament  regu- 
lation and  reduction  and  accordingly  called  upon 
the  Security  Council  to  devise  such  safeguards  in 
connection  with  the  control  of  both  atomic  energy 
and  conventional  armaments.44  A  number  of  other 
proposals  were  designed  to  elaborate  this  provision 
by  specifying  that  the  Security  Council  should  in- 
clude in  its  plans  special  organs  of  international 
inspection  or  permanent  commissions  of  control.45 

The  Soviet  proposals  relating  to  inspection  and 
control,  however,  immediately  raised  the  question 
of  the  veto.  The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics draft  provided  for  the  creation  "within  the 
framework  of  the  Security  Council"  of  two  com- 
missions, one  to  deal  with  the  prohibition  of  atomic 
energy  for  military  purposes,  the  other  to  control 
decisions  regarding  armaments  in  general.46  The 
words  "within  the  framework  of  the  Security 
Council"  were  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  rule 
of  unanimity  among  the  permanent  members  of 
the  Security  Council  would  also  apply  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  control  commissions  and  certain 
of  the  remarks  of  the  Soviet  representative  in  the 
First  Committee  appeared  to  corroborate  this  in- 
terpretation.47 A  number  of  delegates  were  con- 
cerned lest  inspection  and  the  application  of  con- 
trols would  be  prevented  by  a  veto  in  the  inspection 
organs.  Thus  the  United  Kingdom  representa- 
tive, declaring  that  "the  United  Kingdom  could  be 


44  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/90. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/81,  A/C.l/82,  A/C.l/94. 
49  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/87,  A/C.l/113. 

"Journal  of  the  United  Nations,  no.  47,  supp.  no.  1- 
A/C.l/85,  p.  192. 

48  Ibid.,  no.  48,  supp.  no.  l-A/C.1/92,  p.  205 ;  U.  N.  doc. 
A/C.l/Sub.  3/2. 

40  Journal  of  the  United  Nations,  no.  49,  supp.  no.  1- 
A/C.l/101,  pp.  220-1. 

80  Ibid.,  no.  47,  supp.  no.  l-A/C.1/85,  p.  182 ;  no.  48,  supp. 
no.  l-A/C.1/92,  pp.  200,  201. 

"  Ibid.,  no.  51,  supp.  no.  l-A/C.1/114,  pp.  259-60. 
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no  party  to  any  scheme  which  gave  any  po\i 
the  'veto'  over  the  way  in  which  the  control  aj 
inspection  could  be  carried  out,"  submitted  ameij 
ments  specifically  eliminating  the  veto  in  the  ©i 
trol  bodies.48  Senator  Connally  likewise  objecj 
to  provisions  which  would  result  in  "getting  ridl 
the  atomic  bomb"  but  leaving  inspection  and  I 
trol  operations  subject  to  the  "atomic  bomb  of  i 
veto." 49  Similar  views  were  expressed  by 
representatives  of  Australia,  China,  and  Canad 

In  a  clarifying  statement,  however,  Mr.  Moloi 
indicated  that  while  the  decisions  of  the  Secuii 
Council  on  a  plan  for  regulating  armaments  wo 
require  unanimity  among  the  permanent  memb< 
the  control  organs,  when  established,  would  w: 
in  accordance  with  rules  laid  down  by  the  Seem 
Council.  "The  rule  of  unanimity  in  the  Seem 
Council  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  work  of  | 
control  commissions.  Therefore,  it  was  incon 
to  say  that  a  permanent  member  with  its  'v<| 
could  prevent  the  implementation  of  a  control  & 
tem.  Any  attempt  to  prevent  an  inspection  wo 
constitute  a  violation  of  the  Security  Counc 
decision." 51 

In  the  light  of  these  assurances  it  was  conside 
unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  veto  in  the  final  rest 
tion,  which  provides  for  special  organs  of  insj? 
tion  and  control  "within  the  framework  of  the 
curity  Council"  but  deriving  their  powers  fr 
the  treaties  creating  them.  It  was  also  conside 
desirable  to  leave  further  details  as  to  the  num 
and  type  of  such  organs  for  discussion  by  the 
curity  Council,  rather  than  to  include  such  sp 
fixations  in  a  resolution  on  general  principles. 

Collective  Security  and  Armed  Forces. 
French  proposal,  noting  a  close  connection 
tween  security  and  disarmament,  recommem 
that  the  process  of  placing  armed  forces  at  the  I 
posal  of  the  Security  Council  should  be  speei 
up  and  that  governments  should  undertake  a  pi 
gressive  and  balanced  withdrawal  of  their  foil 
stationed  in  non-national  territory,  as  well  ai 
demobilization  of  national  forces.  The  Frei 
representative  in  the  First  Committee  declai 
that  "disarmament  is  impossible  without  secuij 
organized  along  parallel  lines."  Security  mei 
"control  of  both  information  furnished  and  j 
gagements  taken,"  including  broad  measures! 
inspection;  it  also  meant  simultaneous  and  pi 
gressive   disarmament  and  the   organization  J 
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ces  at  the  disposal  of  the  Security  Council.  It 
olved  consideration  of  war  potential  as  well  as 
aaments,  required  the  relief  of  international 
sions  and  the  reduction  of  armed  forces  in 
sndly  states,  and  demanded  "moral  disarma- 
nt  measures"  such  as  promoting  confidence  and 
Ming  extravagant  propaganda  and  demonstra- 
ns  of  force.52 

L  number  of  other  delegates  also  called  atten- 
a  to  the  relation  of  security  to  armament  regu- 
ion,  particularly  as  regards  the  provision  of 
urity  forces  under  Article  43  of  the  Charter. 
.  Austin,  for  example,  emphasized  this  idea  dur- 
;  the  discussion  in  plenary  session,  and  the 
nadian,  Argentine,  and  Egyptian  delegations  in 
i  First  Committee  submitted  specific  proposals 
ommending  that  forces  be  made  available  to  the 
mrity  Council.53  Inclusion  in  the  final  resolu- 
n  of  a  provision  on  this  subject  was,  therefore, 
:eed  to  without  serious  objection,  although  some 
iibts  were  expressed  as  to  its  appropriateness, 
rhe  paragraphs  of  the  final  resolution  relating 
withdrawals  and  reductions  of  armed  forces 
re  also  accepted  without  prolonged  debate.  The 
lef  issue  which  arose  in  this  connection  con- 
ned the  Egyptian  proposal  for  withdrawal 
thout  delay  of  forces  stationed  in  the  territory 
members  without  their  free  consent.54  This  pro- 
ion  was  felt  by  some  representatives  to  be  ir- 
evant,  but  was  not  opposed  after  it  had  been 
tended,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  United  States, 
refer  to  forces  stationed  in  countries  without 
iir  consent  "freely  and  publicly  expressed"  in 
■aties  consistent  with  the  Charter. 
Information.  The  supplementary  resolution  on 
'ormation  stemmed  in  part  from  the  discussion 
armament  regulation  and  reduction  and  in  part 
>m  the  question  of  "presence  of  forces  of  mem- 
:s  of  the  United  Nations  on  non-enemy  terri- 
•ies,"  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  General  As- 
nbly  at  the  request  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
cialist  Republics.55 

Although  this  agenda  item  referred  only  to 
on-enemy  territories,"  the  Soviet  proposal  on 
i  matter,  when  submitted  to  the  First  Commit- 
';,  provided  that  members  of  the  United  Nations 
auld  submit  to  the  Security  Council  information 
''  the  number  and  location  of  their  armed  forces, 
well  as  on  the  location  of  their  air  and  naval 
'ses,  situated  outside  their  frontiers  in  both  ex- 
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enemy  and  other  countries.56  In  making  this  pro- 
posal Mr.  Molotov  indicated  that  the  Soviet  propo- 
sition previously  rejected  by  the  Security  Council 
had  been  broadened  as  a  result  of  the  opening  gen- 
eral debate,  during  which  Senator  Austin  had  sug- 
gested that  information  be  furnished  on  forces, 
wherever  located,  whether  at  home  or  abroad  in 
ex-enemy  or  other  areas.57  The  Soviet  represent- 
ative maintained  that  the  presence  of  troops  in 
foreign  territories  in  a  position  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  such  territories  was  causing 
uneasiness  and  that  information  regarding  such 
troops  should  be  collected  in  order  to  assess  their 
"political  importance"  as  well  as  in  connection 
with  making  forces  available  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil under  Article  43  of  the  Charter.58 

The  United  States  representative  categorically 
rejected  any  implication  that  the  presence  of 
American  forces  abroad  endangered  international 
security  or  justified  uneasiness  and  declared  that 
such  forces  stationed  in  friendly  territory  were 
there  with  the  consent  of  the  governments  con- 
cerned. The  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom insisted  that  since  the  Soviet  proposal  was 
designed  to  assist  in  implementing  Article  43,  the 
survey  should  cover  all  military  forces  in  active 
service  wherever  located,  at  home  or  abroad. 
Several  delegates  pointed  out  that  the  question  had 
now  become  so  broad  in  scope  that  it  was  closely 
linked  to  disarmament  and  the  United  Kingdom 
representative  proposed  that  general  disarmament 
and  the  troop  survey  should  be  discussed  as  two 
aspects  of  a  single  question.  The  United  Kingdom 
then  submitted  amendments  calling  for  data  on 
"military  type  formations"  as  well  as  on  troops 
and  making  all  information  submitted  subject  to 
verification  on  the  spot  by  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  Security  Council.59 


UU.N.  doc.  A/C.l/94;  Journal  of  the  United  Nations, 
no.  48,  supp.  no.  l-A/C.1/92,  pp.  197-3. 

■  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/81,  A/C.l/75,  A/C.l/125. 
"U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/125. 

■  U.N.  doc.  A/103.  See  also  Buixetin  of  Oct.  20,  1946,  p. 
718. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/62. 

"Journal  of  the  United  Nations,  no.  38,  supp.  no. 
l-A/C.1/65,  p.  112 ;  no.  20,  supp.  A-A/P.V./44,  p.  233. 

M I oid.,  no.  38,  supp.  no.  l-A/C.1/65,  pp.  111-13 ;  no.  39, 
supp.  no.  l-A/C.1/68,  p.  121. 

M  Ibid.,  no.  38,  supp.  no.  l-A/C.1/65,  pp.  113-15 ;  no.  39, 
supp.  no.  l-A/C.1/68,  pp.  120-3;  no.  42,  supp.  no.  1, 
A/C.l/73,  pp.  134-381. 
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The  Soviet  representative  objected  to  consider- 
ing disarmament  and  the  troop  survey  question  to- 
gether for  fear  the  latter  would  be  "smothered" 
by  the  former.  He  stated  that  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  would  accept  verification  as 
applied  to  foreign  territories,  and  would  provide 
information  on  its  armed  forces  stationed  at  home 
when  the  wider  problem  of  armament  reduction 
was  examined ;  he  insisted  that  if  the  troop  census 
were  broadened  to  include  forces  on  home  terri- 
tory, "it  would  be  necessary  to  discuss  all  types  of 
armaments".  An  additional  Soviet  proposal  was 
then  presented  calling  for  information  on  armed 
forces  and  armaments  in  home  territory  to  be  sub- 
mitted when  the  Security  Council  considered  the 
general  reduction  of  armaments.60  The  United 
States,  although  favoring  verification  in  a  com- 
prehensive system  of  armament  control,  was  op- 
posed to  hasty  adoption  of  verification  measures 
in  connection  with  the  troop  survey.61 

Finally  the  First  Committee  adopted  by  34  votes 
to  7,  with  4  abstentions,  a  draft  resolution  which 
referred  to  the  troop  question  as  an  aspect  of  arm- 
ament regulation  and  recommended  that  members 
of  the  United  Nations  furnish  information  as  to 
the  number  and  location  of  their  armed  forces  (in- 
cluding military  type  organizations)  in  ex-enemy 
and  other  foreign  territories,  the  total  number  of 
uniformed  personnel  whether  at  home  or  abroad, 
and  the  location  of  air  and  naval  bases  outside  na- 
tional boundaries.  This  information  was  to  be 
supplied  to  the  Secretary-General  by  January  l.62 
In  the  plenary  sessions  of  December  8  and  10, 
however,  the  United  Kingdom  delegation  again 
raised  the  issue  of  verification,  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  again  insisted  that 
data  on  armaments  should  accompany  information 
on  forces  in  home  territory.  In  the  course  of  a 
long  and  at  times  heated  debate  it  appeared  that 


60  Ibid.,  no.  40,  supp.  no.  l-A/C.1/71,  p.  130 ;  no.  43,  supp. 
no.  l-A/C.1/74,  pp.  145-6 ;  no.  46,  supp.  no.  l-A/C.1/78,  p. 
156. 

61  Ibid.,  no.  42,  supp.  no.  l-A/C.1/73,  p.  141 ;  no.  43,  supp. 
no.  l-A/C.1/74,  p.  145. 

82  Ibid.,  no.  46,  supp.  no.  l-A/C.1/80,  pp.  172-3;  U.N.  doc. 
A/203. 

"Journal  of  the  United  Nations,  no.  55,  supp.  A-A/ 
P.V./52,  pp.  405-13;  no.  56,  supp.  A-A/P.V./53,  pp.  415-36; 
no.  57,  supp.  A-A/P.V./54,  pp.  437-60. 

"Ibid.,  no.  62,  supp.  no.  l-A/C.1/129,  p.  326;  U.N.  doc. 
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an  agreement  in  principle  had  been  reached  1 
tween  the  Soviet  and  United  Kingdom  delegatic 
whereby  information  on  armaments  as  well  as 
armed  forces,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  woi 
be  reported  and  a  system  of  verification  through 
international  commission  would  be  set  up.  1 
Assembly,  however,  decided  to  refer  the  dn 
resolution  to  Subcommittee  3  of  the  First  Co 
mittee  for  revision  in  the  light  of  the  discussion 
plenary  session.63 

By  the  time  it  took  up  the  troop  census  questi 
on  December  12,  Subcommittee  3  had  alrea 
adopted  the  general  resolution  on  armament  r< 
ulation  and  reduction.  After  discussion  the  Si 
committee,  therefore,  decided,  on  the  proposal 
Mr.  Spaak,  President  of  the  Assembly,  to  aband 
the  draft  resolution  on  the  presence  of  troops ; 
foreign  territories,  and  to  substitute  for  it  a  br: 
resolution  requesting  the  Security  Council  to  I 
termine  what  information  to  seek  from  memtx 
in  order  to  implement  the  general  resolution 
armaments.  This  action  was  endorsed  by  the  Fii 
Committee  by  a  vote  of  29  to  4  with  6  abstention 
and  the  new  resolution  was  reported  to  the  p 
nary  session  which  adopted  it  on  December  II 

Conclusion 

In  an  address  before  the  General  Assembly  ■ 
December  13,  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes  support 
the  resolutions  on  the  regulation  and  reduction 
armaments  and  recapitulated  the  approach  of  t 
United  States  to  the  problem.  He  declared  th 
disarmament  must  start  with  the  major  weapo 
of  mass  destruction,  the  first  task  being  the  conti 
of  atomic  energy  "to  insure  that  it  will  be  us 
only  for  human  welfare  and  not  for  deadly  wa 
fare."  Disarmament  must  be  collectively  e 
forced  and  made  part  of  a  system  of  collecti 
security;  it  must  apply  to  all  states  and  be  ge 
erally  observed  by  all  states.  It  must  be  accoi 
panied  by  effective  safeguards  under  internation 
control  to  protect  against  violations  or  evasioi 
These  safeguards  must  be  so  clear  and  explicit  th 
"there  will  be  no  question  of  the  right  of  compl 
ing  states,  veto  or  no  veto,  to  take  immediate  a 
tion  in  defense  of  the  rule  of  law.  No  disarm 
ment  system  which  leaves  law-abiding  states  wei 
and  helpless  in  the  face  of  aggression  can  contri 
ute  to  world  peace  and  security." 65 

(Continued  on  page  383) 
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he  Security  Council 


RESOLUTION  ON  GENERAL  REGULATION  AND  REDUCTION 
OF  ARMAMENTS  AND  ARMED  FORCES' 


The  Security  Council,  having  accepted  the 
solution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  14  December 
46  and  recognizing  that  the  general  regulation 
id  reduction  of  armaments  and  armed  forces  con- 
fute a  most  important  measure  for  strengthening 
ternational  peace  and  security,  and  that  the  im- 
ementation  of  the  resolution  of  the  General  As- 
mbly  on  this  subject  is  one  of  the  most  urgent 
id  important  tasks  before  the  Security  Council, 
"solves: 

1.  to  work  out  the  practical  measures  for  giving 
'ect  to  the  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly 
1 14  December  1946  concerning,  on  the  one  hand, 
e  general  regulations  and  reduction  of  arma- 
sats  and  armed  forces,  and  the  establishment  of 
ternational  control  to  bring  about  the  reduction 

armaments  and  armed  forces  and,  on  the  other 
nd,  information  concerning  the  armed  forces  of 
e  United  Nations; 

2.  to  consider  as  soon  as  possible  the  report  sub- 
itted  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  to 
Ice  suitable  decisions  in  order  to  facilitate  its 
>rk; 

3.  to  set  up  a  Commission  consisting  of  repre- 
utatives  of  the  Members  of  the  Security  Council 
th  instructions  to  prepare  and  to  submit  to  the 
curity  Council  within  the  space  of  not  more  than 
ree  months,  the  proposals : 

(a)  for  the  general  regulation  and  reduction  of 
maments  and  armed  forces  and 
(6)  for  practical  and  effective  safeguards  in 
anection  with  the  general  regulation  and  reduc- 
n  of  armaments  which  the  Commission  may  be 
a  position  to  formulate  in  order  to  ensure  the 
plementation  of  the  above-mentioned  resolu- 
ns  of  the  General  Assembly  of  14  December 
16,  insofar  as  these  resolutions  relate  to  arma- 
nts  within  the  new  Commission's  jurisdiction. 
The  Commission  shall  submit  a  plan  of  work  to 
s  Council  for  approval. 

These  matters  which  fall  within  the  competence 

the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  as  determined 

I  the  General  Assembly  Resolution  of  24  Janu- 

k  1946  and  14  December  1946  shall  be  excluded 

bruary  23,   1947 


from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  hereby 
established. 

The  title  of  the  Commission  shall  be  the  Com- 
mission for  Conventional  Armaments. 

The  Commission  shall  make  such  proposals  as 
it  may  deem  advisable  concerning  the  studies 
which  the  Military  Staff  Committee  and  possibly 
other  organs  of  the  United  Nations  might  be  asked 
to  undertake. 

4.  to  request  the  Military  Staff  Committee  to 
submit  to  it,  as  soon  as  possible  and  as  a  matter  of 
urgency,  the  recommendations  for  which  it  has 
been  asked  by  the  Security  Council  on  15  Febru- 
ary 1946  in  pursuance  of  Article  43  of  the  Charter, 
and  as  a  first  step,  to  submit  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil not  later  than  30  April  1947,  its  recommenda- 
tions with  regard  to  the  basic  principles  which 
should  govern  the  organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Armed  Force. 


1  Adopted  by  the  Security  Council  on  Feb.  13,  1947. 
For  text  of  U.S.  draft  resolution,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  16, 
1947,  p.  275. 

The  final  vote  was  ten  in  favor,  none  against,  and  one 
abstaining,  the  Soviet  Union.  Andrei  A.  Gromyko,  Soviet 
representative,  had  explained  on  February  12  that  he  was 
abstaining  because  of  his  opposition  to  portions  of  para- 
graph 3,  although  he  was  strongly  in  favor  of  a  disarma- 
ment commission  since  it  was  the  Soviet  Union  which  had 
proposed  such  a  commission. 

In  another  vote  on  February  13,  Mr.  Gromyko  also  ab- 
stained on  a  United  Kingdom  amendment  to  paragraph  4 
of  the  resolution,  which  would  ask  the  Military  Staff  Com- 
mittee to  submit  a  report  to  the  Security  Council  "not 
later  than  April  30,  1947".  On  this  latter  vote,  Poland 
joined  the  U.S.S.R.  in  abstention.  The  remainder  of  the 
Council  was  in  favor. 

An  Australian  amendment  saying  that  this  report  should 
be  submitted  by  the  Military  Staff  Committee  as  a  "matter 
of  urgency"  was  adopted  unanimously,  although  Mr. 
Gromyko  had  stated  that  he  did  not  regard  it  as  necessary. 

The  United  Kingdom  amendment  was  interpreted  by 
Warren  R.  Austin,  United  States  Delegate,  as  meaning 
that  the  Military  Staff  Committee  should  submit  a  report 
which  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  progress  report,  or  an 
interim  report.  Sir  Alexander  Cadogan,  sponsor  of  the 
motion,  said  this  was  a  correct  interpretation. 

The  resolution,  implementing  the  General  Assembly 
resolution  on  the  reduction  of  armaments  and  information 
on  armed  forces,  will  be  transmitted  to  member  govern- 
ments of  the  Council  by  the  Secretariat.  The  governments 
will  then  appoint  representatives  on  the  Commission. 
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Sales  and  Transfer  of  Non-Demilitarized  Combat  Materiel 


LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL  FROM  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


[Released  to  the  press  February  14] 

Text  of  a  report  dated  February  11,  194-7,  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg, 
President  pro  tempore,  United  States  Senate,  and 
Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  released  by  the  Congress  on 
February  13 

February  11, 194-7. 

My  Dear  Senator  Vandenberg  :  I  am  transmit- 
ting herewith  to  the  Congress  a  year-end  report  on 
the  completed  sales  and  approved  retransfer 
authorizations  of  non-demilitarized  combat  mate- 
riel (other  than  direct  lend-lease  transfers  which 
are  separately  reported  to  Congress)  effected  by 
the  Department  of  State  in  its  capacity  as  foreign 
surplus  and  lend-lease  disposal  agent,  a  responsi- 
bility given  it  by  Executive  Order  No.  9630  of 
September  27,  1945  and  later  by  Public  Law  No. 
584.  The  report  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
first  part  (Enclosure  I)  lists  the  sales  of  surplus 
combat  materiel;  the  second  part  (Enclosure  II) 
lists  lend-lease  retransfers  authorized  under  the 
United  States-United  Kingdom  agreement  relat- 
ing to  military  holdings.  Authorizations  for  sales 
of  surplus  which  have  not  resulted  in  definite 
agreements  are  excluded  from  this  report,  since 
actual  sales  may  never  be  consummated.  When 
and  if  these  authorizations  become  firm  contracts 
they  will  be  contained  in  future  reports. 

The  listing  in  part  one  shows  that  non-demilita- 
rized combat  materiel  has  been  sold  to  foreign 
governments  and  allied  control  commissions  for 
a  net  return  to  the  American  taxpayer  of  approxi- 
mately ten  million  dollars.  This  is  exclusive  of 
the  separate  authorizations  for  retransfers  under 
lend-lease  also  contained  in  this  report.  Monetary 
returns  from  sales  under  retransfers  are  not  avail- 
able at  present  because  of  the  time  required  to 
complete  such  transactions. 

I  wish  to  stress  to  the  Congress  that  the  policy 
of  the  Department  of  State  has  been  to  make  no 
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sales  of  non-demilitarized  combat  materiel  exc< 
to  a  foreign  government  or  allied  control  coma 
sion  and  then  only  after  each  request  has  h 
meticulously  studied  in  all  its  aspects.  The  ' 
termining  factors  have  been  that  the  transacts 
were  in  the  interest  of  the  Government  and  peo 
of  the  United  States  and  of  world  peace. 

As  an  example,  the  Philippine  Government '. 
in  the  postwar  period  sorely  needed  small  arms  t 
ammunition  for  use  by  its  police  in  the  mair 
nance  of  public  order.  This  promoted  Philipp 
stability  and  was  of  importance  to  world  pe 
and,  therefore,  the  sales  shown  in  the  attac] 
report  of  some  6,000  small  arms  with  ammunit 
were  approved. 

You  will  note  that  the  largest  items  invol 
are  the  sales  of  ammunition  to  France  and  to 
United  Kingdom.  France  was  in  dire  need  of 
sistance  to  rebuild  her  armed  forces.  Moreo1 
both  in  France  and  in  the  United  Kingdom 
early  disposition  of  the  United  States  owned  i 
munition  was  demanded  by  the  reasons  showr 
the  attached  report. 

An  interim  program,  designed  to  enable  vari 
Latin  American  countries   to   purchase  limi 
quantities  of  surplus  United   States  equipir 
is  being  carried  out  with  the  approval  of 
President. 

The  following  items  in  the  "Report  of  Sale: 
Foreign  Governments"  (Enclosure  I)  are  thee 
sales  completed  under  this  program  prior  to  J 
uary  1,  1947. 

a )  Brazil :  187   machine  guns   with   ammuni 

b)  Chile:  Combat    ordnance    items    and    a< 

sories  for  1  Inf.  Regt.  and  1 
Field  Artillery.  Two  AKA  (c; 
ships  attack)  with  guns  and  an 
nition. 

c)  El  Salvador:  Ammunition    for    lend-lease    wea; 

.30  cal.,  37  mm,  81  mm. 

d)  Mexico:  1000  automatic  pistols  .45  cal. 

e)  Venezuela:      Landing  Ship  tanks  with  armanu 
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n  conclusion,  may  I  state  that  it  is  my  firm 
ef  that  these  disposals  of  combat  surplus  to 
jign  governments  and  allied  control  commis- 
is  contributed  to  world  security,  as  well  as  re- 
tiing  some  ten  millions  of  dollars  to  the  Treas- 
of  the  United  States  and  thus  reducing  by  that 


amount  the  waste  usually  resulting  from  the  dis- 
posal of  actual  weapons  of  war. 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  C.  Marshal 

Secretary  of  State 


ENCLOSURE    I 
Report  of  Sales  to  Foreign  Governments  of  Surplus  Non-demilitarized  Combat  Materiel 


Country 

Description  of  materiel 

Procurement  cost 

Sales  price 

TRALIA 

125  magazines  for  Thompson  submachine  guns   .    .    . 

$3,  708.  00 

(") 

10,  271.  60 

$1,  025.  00 

3,  600.  00 

(a) 

351,000  rounds  76  mm  ammunition 

4,  167,  787.  50 

208,  887.  50 

8,  714.  00 

435.  70 

300  medium  tanks  &  90  light  tanks 

16,  940,  130.  00 

512,  790.  00 

LE 

Combat  ordnance  items  &  accessories  for  1  Inf.  Regt. 
&  1  Bn  F.  A.  (105  mm  How.)  plus  1  yr's  supply 

563,  649.  46 

^47607.  52 

training  ammunition.    Items  include  1831  .30  cal. 

Ml  rifles;  1264  carbines;  1210  bayonets;  18  57  mm 

AT  guns;  362  pistols;  182  machine  guns  of  various 

caliber;  18  105  mm  howitzers. 

2  AKA's  (cargo  ship  attack),  including: 

4  3"/-50  cal.  guns;  24  20  mm  A  A  mach.  guns;  24  gun 

9,  784,  060.  00 

496,  628.  60 

sights;  600  rounds  3"/. 50  cal.  shells;  51,840  rounds 

20  mm  AA  shells. 

Ammunition  for  lend-lease  weapons  .30  cal.,  37  mm, 
81  mm. 

10,  771.  40 

1,  017.  80 

All  surplus  ammunition  in  France  and  not  to  exceed 
50,000  tons  surplus  in  Germany  if  declared  prior 
to  31  Dec.  '46.    2,500  tons  surplus  ammunition  in 
Belgium. 

This  ammunition  was  sold  to  France  with  the  provi- 
sion that  France  would  assume  full  responsibility 
for  disposition  and  on  condition  that  it  would  not 
be  transferred  or  resold  to  any  other  government. 
This  sale  covered  all  the  ammunition  remaining  in 
France  which  constituted  a  liability  to  American 
Forces  required  to  guard  and  maintain  it,  and  would 
be  a  potential  expensive  undertaking  of  destruction 
in  the  event  it  was  not  otherwise  disposed  of.  \ 

Unknown 

7,  500,  000.  00 

LY 

Demolition  charges,  adapters,  fuses,  etc.;  bangalore 
torpedoes,   demolition  blocks  for  use  as  civilian 

670,  279.  00 

460,  274.  00 

commodity. 

150  combat  aircraft,  P-38  and/or  P-39 

14,  366,  069.  00 

160,  550.  00 

KICO 

Miscellaneous  Ordnance,   Engineer,   Quartermaster, 
Signal  and  Medical  supplies  which  accompanied 

38,  000.  00 

36,  000.  00 

IWAY 

(*) 

U.  S.  Army  "Task  Force  A"  into  Norway. 

IAMA 

500  rounds  .30  cal.  ammunition  to  Intendente  Gen- 
1       eral  Policia  Nacional,  Republic  of  Panama. 

20.  25 

20.25 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Country 


Description  of  materiel 


Procurement  cost 


Sales  price 


Philippines 


Sweden  

United  Kingdom 


Venezuela 


5,000  submachine  guns,  2,000,000  rounds  .45  cal. 
ammunition,  accessories,  spare  parts. 

Small  arms  for  Manila  Branch,  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York,  for  bank  security. 

90  P-51  aircraft 

118,000  tons  ammunition 

This  ammunition  was  considered  a  liability  to  Ameri- 
can Forces  required  to  guard  and  maintain  it,  and 
at  one  time  plans  were  made  to  dispose  of  it  by 
dumping  it  in  the  sea.  It  was  ultimately  disposed 
of  in  the  over-all  U.K.  bulk  deal  involving  surplus 
property  sales  and  lend-lease  settlement  agree- 
ment. The  terms  of  transfer  provided  that  the 
British  Government  would  not  resell  or  transfer  it 
to  any  other  government,  and  that  it  would  be  ac- 
quired on  a  where-is,  as-is  basis,  regardless  of  type. 
This  ammunition  included  airplane  bombs,  small 
arms,  and  other  Ground  Force  ammunition.  This 
transaction  relieved  the  United  States  of  care  and 
handling,  and  any  responsibility  in  connection  with 
disposal  or  demilitarization. 

72,000  rounds  cal.  .30  ammunition  LST#  907  w/arma- 
ment,  including: 

2  5"/  .38  cal.  guns;  12  20  mm.  AA  guns;  9  Colt 
automatics;  21  .30  cal.  rifles;  10  carbines. 


348,  315.  89 

792.  37 

4,  680,  000.  00 
70,  000,  000.  00 


220,  104. 

877. 

315,  000 


4,  780.  80 
1,  479,  588.  00 


480 
133,  262 


•  Part  of  bulk  sale. 
» Included  in  $1,100,000  bulk  sale. 

« No  specific  sales  price  as  this  sale  was  a  clean-up  of  all  surplus  ammunition  remaining  in  England.    Sold  as  part  of  bulk  sale.    U.  K.  assumed  all  resi- 
bility  for  disposition. 


ENCLOSURE   II 

Requests  for  Consent  To  Retransfer  Approved  Under  Paragraph  6,  U.S.-U.  K.  Agreement  Relating  to  M 
tary  Holdings,  of  March  27,  1946  (March  27-December  31, 1946) 


The  Agreement  Relating  to  Military  Holding,  Agreement  No. 
IV  of  the  series  of  March  27,  1946  between  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  regarding  settlement  for  lend-lease, 
reciprocal  aid,  surplus  war  property,  and  claims  provides  in 
paragraph  6  that  retransfers  of  lend-lease  equipment  held  by  the 
United  Kingdom  Armed  Forces  to  third  governments  for  military 
use  shall  be  made  only  with  the  prior  authority  of  the  United 
States  Government.  The  specific  language  of  paragraph  6  is  as 
follows : 

"Transfer  by  the  recipient  Government  of  lend-lease  or  recip- 
rocal aid  articles  may  be  made  to  third  governments  (including 
Dominion  Governments)  for  military  use,  whether  by  sale,  loan 
or  otherwise,  only  with  the  prior  authority  of  the  supplying 
Government  and  on  terms  to  be  agreed  between  the  supplying 
Government  and  the  third  government  in  question,  it  being 
understood  that  such  transfer  will  in  all  cases  be  made  for  pur- 
poses compatible  with  the  principles  of  international  security  and 
welfare  set  forth  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  Con- 
tingent  forces   serving   under   United    Kingdom    command   may, 
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subject  to  the  prior  authority  of  the  Government  of  the  Un 
States,  withdraw  lend-lease  articles  from  United  Kingdom  i 
tary  holdings  upon  their  assuming  a  status  independent  of 
United  Kingdom  Armed  Forces.  The  terms  of  settlement 
such  articles  shall  be  agreed  between  the  Government  of 
United  States  and  the  government  making  the  withdrawal.' 
The  following  is  a  list  of  retransfers  of  lend-lease  article 
third  governments  for  which  the  United  States  Government  f 
consent  under  this  provision  during  the  period  from  Marct 
through  December  31,  1946.  Ketransfer  of  these  articles 
been  approved  in  some  cases  subject  to  recapture  by  the  Un 
States  and  in  some  cases  as  sales  with  final  transfer  of  t 
A  policy  of  sale,  on  terms  agreed  between  the  United  St 
Government  and  the  retransferee  government,  has  been  folio 
generally  since  September  of  last  year.  Subsequent  lend-h 
fiscal  reports  will  cover  financial  returns  from  these  tran 
tions.  Cases  in  which  proposed  sales  have  been  approved 
indicated  with  an  asterisk  (*)  below.  In  other  cases  the  art* 
covered  remain  subject  to  recapture  by  the  United  States. 
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Retransferee  Government 


rRALIA  . 


GIUM 


ADA  .... 

MA      .... 

CHOSLOVAKIA 

PT      .      .      .     . 
NCE    .... 

iECE    .... 


'HERLANDS 


Item 


Airborne  loran  equipment: 

Indicating  unit 

Receiver 

Chrysler  Crown  engines 

Radio  sets,  naval  air 

0.  A.  S.  Practice  Echo  Repeater  Targets 

Diesel  engines 

Hall  Scott  engines 

Palmer  engines,  4  cylinder 

Fire  pumps 

Rockets 

37  mm  A.  P.  C 

37  mm  H.  E 

.30  belted 

.50  belted 

75  mm  Gun  A.  P 

75  mm  Gun  H.  E 

Radio  sets 

Packard  Merlin  engines 

Hamilton  propellers 

Glenn  Martin  turrets 

TBS  radio  set  (loan) 

Propellers  and  spare  carburetors 

Spare  guns  and  barrels 

Thompson  .45  sub-machine  guns 

Milliammeters 

Glow  plugs 

Air  intake  heater  element 

Aircraft  engines,  Lycoming 

Miscellaneous  naval  salvage  equipment 

Angledozers 

Motor  graders 

Outboard  engines 

37  mm  ammo.  H.E 

37  mm  ammo.  A.  P 

37  mm  ammo,  canister. 

Armored  recovery  vehicles  M32 

Radar  set  (parts  of)  (loan) 

Pistols,  Smith  and  Wesson 

Miscellaneous  naval  spare  parts  and  mine  sweeping  equipment 

Thompson  .45  sub-machine  guns 

Armored  cars,  Staghound 

Miscellaneous  naval  salvage  eqpt 

Fuses,  mk.  33 

TBS  W/T  set 

TCS  12  1230  v.  DC  w/T  set 

Generators 

Transmitter  receiver 

Small  machine  guns 

Grenade  launchers 

Light  tanks,  Stuart 

Radio  sets  (loan) 

Mark  XIV  sights 

Marine  salvage  air  compressors 

Electric  welder 


Quantity 


40 

40 

2 

50 

2 

11 

19 

1 

5 

*20,  000 

*9,  900 

*9,  000 

*120,  000 

*5,  000 

*240 

*600 

*7 

*640 

*640 

*107 

1 

(*)(•) 

(*)(") 

*280 

*30 

6 

1 

*2 

* 

*11 

*4 

*16 

*27,  000 
*29,  000 

*2,  000 

*4 

1 

*21,  500 
* 

•1,  000 

*280 
* 

100 

1 
1 

21 

4 

159 

266 

52 

12 

*10 

*3 

*1 


Approved  sales. 
1  Part  of  equipment  of  one  squadron  of  British  Mosquitoes  sold  by  United  Kingdom  to  Czechoslovakia. 
Part  of  equipmont  of  three  squadrons  of  British  Spitfires  sold  by  United  Kingdom  to  Czechoslovakia.    Proceeds  of  lend-lease  part  of  both  sales  to  accrue 
3  United  States. 
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Retransferee  Government 


Item 


_ 


Quantity 


Netherlands — Continued  .    ,    . 


New  Zealand 
Norway    .    .    . 


Poland 
Turkey 


Union  of  South  Africa  (Largely- 
held  by  South  African  Forces  in 
Italy)  <» 


Pneumatic  drilling  machine 

Telephone  sets 

Telegraph  printer  sets 

Radio  sets 

Voltmeters 

Charging  sets      

Trucks,  }i  ton  4x4 

%  ton  &  %  ton,  4x4,  4x2 

6x4  wrecker 

12  ton  6  x  4 

20  ton  6  x  4 

Trailers,  %  ton 

other    

Circles,  aiming,  Ml 

Tractors 

Road  rollers 

Road  scrapers 

Excavators  and  rooters 

Dump  trucks      

Harrows 

Ditching  machines 

Half-track  personnel  carriers 

Radar  sets 

Packard  engines 

Pistols 

Browning  machine  guns  S.  M.  2 

Barrels  for    "  "       

Parts  for        "  "       

(Miscellaneous) 

P  &  W  engines 

Half-track  personnel  carriers  (loan) 

Type  TCS  1212/24v  2/5  set 

Hall  Scott  engines  (for  motor  launches) 

Baltimore  bomber  spares 

Sherman  tank  maintenance  spares,  cases      

Radio  set  spares,  cases 

Radar  eqpt.,  cases 

Radio  tubes approx 

Cranes     

Tanks,  Sherman 

Tank,  ARV 

GMC  3-inch  M10  (SP) 

Tank  ammunition  (rounds)      

Trailer,  %  ton 

Tractors,  Gun  5.5  inch 

Tractors,  Gun  3.7  inch 

Trucks,  3  ton 

5  ton 

Wreckers,  6x6 

Tractors,  Caterpillar 

Tractors,  trailer  hauling 

Trailers 

Compressors 

Bulldozers 

Angledozers 


*] 

*1 
*3 
*5 


* 


(*)(«) 


*20, 0 


*167,  5' 


•Approved  sales. 

•  Details  not  yet  available. 

*  Authorization  for  retransfer  of  the  equipment  listed  is  subject  to  its  not  having  been  withdrawn  from  South  African  possession. 
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Retransferee  Government 


on  of  South  Africa — Continued 


upied  Areas 

tria  (To  Allied  Control  Council) 
nany  (To  Control  Commission, 
ritish  Zone) 


Item 


Truck,  6x6  Tech  Mob  Wksp 

Excavators 

Graders 

Scrapers 

Rooters 

Rippers  

Welding  plants 

Drilling  machine 

Milling  machine 

Generator  set 

Pipe  screwing  machine 

Press  straightening  machine 

Bandsaw 

Rifles  

Pistols,  cal.  .38 

Pistols,  Colt  automatic,  cal.  .45 

Ammo,  for  Pistols,  Colt  Automatic,  cal.  .45 


Quantity 


*1 

*3 

*22 

*7 

*3 
*3 

*23 
*1 
*1 
*6 
*1 
*1 
*1 

*60 

12,  000 

12,  000 

2,  064,  000 


General 

ish  Dominions,  China,  France,  Greece,  "Netherlands,  Norway: 
iket  authorization  for  minor  ship  propulsion  and  maintenance 
spares.* 

ish  Dominions,  France: 

iket  authorization  for  retransfer  of  aircraft  engines,  pro- 
pellers, automatic  pilots,  gun  turrets,  and  power  units  of 
three  or  more  kilowatts  which  are  installed  in  British  air- 
craft which  may  be  transferred  to  the  Dominions  and 
France.* 


Blanket  authorization  for  retransfer  of  automatic  pilots  and 
power  units  of  three  or  more  kilowatts  which  are  installed  in 
British  aircraft  which  may  be  transferred  to  the  following 
countries  :* 


Afghanistan 

Italy 

Belgium 

Netherlands 

Denmark 

Norway 

Egypt 

Portugal 

Greece 

Sweden 

Iran 

Switzerland 

Iraq 

Turkey 

*  Approved  sales. 

lumeration  of  Arms,  Ammunition,  and  Implements  of  War1 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  February  15] 

the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America 

A  PROCLAMATION 

Vhereas  section  12  (i)  of  the  joint  resolution 
Congress  approved  November  4,  1939,  provides 
Irt  as  follows  (54  Stat.  11 ;  22  U.S.C.  452  (i) )  : 

The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  proclaim 
>n  recommendation  of  the  National  Munitions 
ltrol  Board  from  time  to  time  a  list  of  articles 
ich  shall  be  considered  arms,  ammunition,  and 
olements  of  war  for  the  purposes  of  this 
:ion  ..." 

fow,  Therefore,  I,  Harry  S.  Truman,  Presi- 
it  of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under 

I 

truary  23,   1947 


and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  conferred  upon  me 
by  the  said  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  and  pur- 
suant to  the  recommendation  of  the  National  Muni- 
tions Control  Board,  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
foreign-affairs  functions  of  the  United  States, 
hereby  declare  and  proclaim  that  the  articles  listed 
below  shall,  on  and  after  February  20,  1947,  be 
considered  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of 
war  for  the  purposes  of  section  12  of  the  said  joint 
resolution  of  Congress : 

Category  I 

(1)  Rifles  and  carbines  using  ammunition  in 
excess  of  caliber  .22,  and  barrels  for  those  weapons ; 

(2)  Machine  guns,  automatic  or  auto-loading 

1 12  Federal  Register  1127 
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rifles,  and  machine  pistols  using  ammunition  in 
excess  of  caliber  .22,  and  barrels  for  those  weapons ; 
machine-gun  mounts ; 

(3)  Guns,  howitzers,  and  mortars  of  all  calibers, 
their  mountings  and  barrels; 

(4)  Ammunition  in  excess  of  caliber  .22  for  the 
arms  enumerated  under  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  above, 
and  cartridge  cases  or  bullets  for  such  ammunition ; 
shells  and  projectiles,  filled  or  unfilled,  for  the 
arms  enumerated  under  (3)  above; 

(5)  Grenades,  bombs,  torpedoes,  mines  and 
depth  charges,  filled  or  unfilled,  and  apparatus  for 
their  use  or  discharge; 

(6)  Tanks,  military  armored  vehicles,  and 
armored  trains ;  armor  plate  and  turrets  for  such 
vehicles. 

Category  II 

Vessels  of  war  of  all  kinds,  including  aircraft 
carriers  and  submarines,  and  armor  plate  and 
turrets  for  such  vessels. 

Category  III 

( 1)  Aircraft  (piloted) ,  both  heavier  and  lighter 
than  air,  unassembled,  assembled  or  dismantled: 
(a)  classified  from  the  standpoint  of  military 
security;  or  (b)  especially  designed  for  warlike 
purposes;  or  (c)  having  a  weight  empty  greater 
than  35,000  pounds; 

(2)  Non-piloted  aircraft  and  guided  missiles, 
unassembled,  assembled  or  dismantled ; 

(3)  Any  part,  component,  accessory,  or  device, 
of  or  pertaining  to  an  aircraft  either  heavier  or 
lighter  than  air,  whether  shipped  alone  or  in  an 
unassembled  or  assembled  aircraft:  (a)  which  is 
classified  from  the  standpoint  of  military  security ; 
or  (b)  which  (1)  is  not  in  general  use  in  commer- 
cial aircraft  and  (2)  is  either  especially  designed 
for  warlike  purposes  or  adaptable  substantially  to 
increase  the  efficiency  or  performance  of  aircraft 
used  for  warlike  purposes. 

Category  IV 

(1)  Revolvers  and  automatic  pistols  using  am- 
munition in  excess  of  caliber  .22 ; 

(2)  Ammunition  in  excess  of  caliber  .22  for  the 
arms  enumerated  under  (1)  above,  and  cartridge 
cases  or  bullets  for  such  ammunition. 

Category  V 

(1)  Livens  projectors,  flame  throwers,  and  fire- 
barrage  projectors; 
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(2)  a.  Mustard  gas  (dichlorethyl  sulphide) ; 

b.  Lewisite     (chlorvinyldichlorarsine    an 

dichlordivinylchlorarsine) ; 

c.  Methyldichlorarsine ; 

d.  Diphenylchlorarsine; 

e.  Diphenylcyanarsine ; 

f.  Diphenylaminechlorarsine; 

g.  Phenyldichlorarsine ; 
h.  Ethyldichlorarsine ; 
i.   Phenyldibromarsine ; 
j.   Ethyldibromarsine ; 
k.  Phosgene; 

1.   Monochlormethylchlorf ormate ; 
m.  Trichlormethylchlorf ormate       (diphos 

gene) ; 
n.  Dichlordimethyl  ether ; 

0.  Dibromdimethyl  ether; 
p.  Cyanogen  chloride ; 

q.  Ethylbromacetate ; 

r.  Ethyliodoacetate ; 

s.  Brombenzylcyanide ; 

t.  Bromacetone; 

u.  Brommethylethyl  ketone. 

Category  VI 

(1)  Propellent  powders; 

(2)  High  explosives  as  follows : 

a.  Nitrocellulose  having  a  nitrogen  conter 

of  more  than  12.20%  ; 

b.  Trinitrotoluene; 

c.  Trinitroxylene ; 

d.  Tetryl  (trinitrophenol  methyl  nitramin 

or  "tetranitro  methylaniline") ; 

e.  Picric  acid; 

f.  Ammonium  picrate; 

g.  Trinitroanisol ; 

h.  Trinitronaphthalene ; 
i.   Tetranitronaphthalene ; 
j.    Hexanitrodiphenylamine ; 
k.  Pentaerythritetetranitrate  (penthrite  o 
pentrite) ; 

1.  Trimethylenetrinitramine    (hexogen  o 

T4); 

m.  Potassium  nitrate  powders  (black  salt 

peter  powder)  ; 
n.  Sodium    nitrate    powders    (black  sod: 

powder)  ; 
o.  Amatol  (mixture  of  ammonium  nitrat 

and  trinitrotoluene)  ; 
(Continued   on  page  367) 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


kndar  of  Meetings ' 


Session  as  of  February  16,  1947 


Eastern  Commission 


ted  Nations: 

;curity  Council 

[ilitary  Staff  Committee 

ommission  on  Atomic  Energy 

elecommunications  Advisory  Committee 

conomic  and  Social  Council  (ECOSOC) : 

Drafting  Committee  of  International  Trade  Organization,  Pre- 
paratory Committee 

Population  Commission 

Transport  and  Communications  Commission 

Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women 

Subcommission    on    Economic    Reconstruction    of    Devastated 
Areas,  Working  Group  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East 

man  External  Property  Negotiations  (Safehaven) : 

1th  Portugal 

/ith  Spain 


r-AUied  Trade  Board  for  Japan 


!AO: 

iterim  Council 

ir  Transport  Committee:  Sixth  Session  ... 

ccident  Investigation  Division 

outh  Pacific  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting 


mcil  of  Foreign  Ministers:  Meeting  of  Deputies 


;r-Allied  Reparation  Agency  (IARA) :  Meetings  on  Conflicting 
Custodial  Claims 

iference  of  the  International  Union  for  Protection  of  Industrial 
Property 


jmational  Court  of  Justice 

;rnational  Refugee  Organization:  Preparatory  Commission 

leduled  for  February-April  1947 

ional  Livestock  Exposition  and  Fair 


IAO: 

irworthiness  Division 

irline  Operating  Practices  Division      

European-Mediterranean  Special  Air  Traffic  Control  Conference  . 

irnational   Emergency    Childrens   Fund:   Executive   Board   and 
Special  Committee  Meeting 


Washington 

Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 

Lake  Success 

Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 


Lisbon . 
Madrid 


Washington 

Montreal  . 
Montreal  . 
Montreal  . 
Melbourne  . 


London 


Brussels 


Neuchatel   . 

The  Hague 
Geneva    .    . 


Habana   . 

Montreal 
Montreal 
Paris    .    . 


Lake  Success 


1946 

Feb. 

26 

Mar. 

25 

Mar. 

25 

June 

14 

Nov. 

10 
1947 

Jan. 

20-Feb.28 

Feb. 

5- 

-19 

Feb. 

5- 

-18 

Feb. 

9-23  2 

Feb. 

14- 
1946 

-21 2 

Sept 

3 

Nov. 

12 

Oct. 

24 
1947 

Jan. 

7 

Jan. 

13 

Feb. 

4 

Feb. 

4 

Jan. 

14-Feb. 

24 

Jan.  29 

Feb.  5 

Feb.  10 
Feb.  11-22 2 

Feb.  18-24 

Feb.  20 
Feb.  25 
Apr.  15 

Feb.  24 


1  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State. 

2  Tentative. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 


United  Nations: 

Economic  and  Social  Council  (ECOSOC) : 

Non-Governmental  Organizations  Committee 

Standing  Committee  on  Negotiations  with  Specialized  Agencies 
ECOSOC,  Fourth  Session  of 


Meeting  of  Experts  on  Passport  and  Frontier  Formalities 
Trusteeship  Council 


ILO: 

101st  Session  of  the  Governing  Body 

Committee  on  Social  Policy  in  Dependent  Territories.    . 
Committee  of  Experts  on  the  Application  of  Conventions 

Preparatory  Meeting  of  Statistical  Experts 

Industrial  Committee  on  Coal  Mining 


International  Wheat  Conference 


European     Central     Inland    Transport     Organization     (ECITO): 
Seventh  Session  of  the  Council 


Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 

World  Health  Organization  (WHO) :  Third  Session  of  Interim  Corn- 


Interparliamentary  Union:  36th  Plenary  Session 

International  Conference  on  Trade  and  Employment:  Second  Meet- 
ing of  Preparatory  Commission 

International  Red  Cross  Committee 

Fifth  International  Hydrographic  Conference 

International  Meeting  of  Marine  Radio  Aids  to  Navigation .... 

International  Emergency  Food  Council  (IEFC)      


Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 


Geneva   .    .    , 
Lake  Success 


Geneva  . 
London  . 
Geneva  . 
Montreal. 
Geneva   . 

London   . 

Paris    .    . 


Moscow 
Geneva 


Cairo  . 
Geneva 


Geneva   

Monaco 

New  York  and  New  London 
Washington 


1947 

Feb.  25-27 
Feb.  28 
Feb.  28 

Mar.  17 
Mar.  26 


Mar.  5-8 
Mar.  17-22 
Mar.  24-29 
March 
Apr.  23 

Mar.  6  2 

Mar.  6  2 

Mar.  10 
Mar.  31 

Apr.  7. 
Apr.  8 

Apr.  14-26 
Apr.  22 
Apr.  28 
April  or  Ma; 


J  Tentative. 


Activities  and  Developments  » 


MEETING  ON  MARINE  RADIO  AIDS 
TO  NAVIGATION 


[Released  to  the  press  February  1 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Febr 
ary  11  that  invitations  had  been  extended  to 
nations  to  attend  an  International  Meeting  < 
Marine  Radio  Aids  to  Navigation  (IMMRAN), 
be  held  in  New  York  City  and  New  London,  Co 
necticut,  beginning  April  28,  1947,  and  continuii 
for  two  weeks. 

The  meeting  will  consist  of  a  series  of  lectin 
and  technical  discussions  on  the  developments 
the  field  of  radio  aids  to  marine  navigation,  ai 
the  demonstration  of  the  latest  types  of  equi 
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it,  including  loran  and  radar.  Actual  tests 
be  carried  out  at  sea  on  board  vessels  made 
liable  by  the  United  States  Maritime  Commis- 
i,  the  United  States  Coast  Guard,  and  the 
ted  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
he  aim  of  the  meeting  is  to  inform  the  world 
gates  of  the  United  States  policy  in  this  field 
to  demonstrate  the  progress  which  the  United 
tes  has  made  in  the  development  of  marine 
io  aids  to  navigation.  Accordingly,  it  is  ex- 
;ed  that  the  meeting  will  inform  the  delegates 
irding  the  adoption  of  new  radio  aids  to  navi- 
on  by  this  Government  and  the  availability, 
3j  and  quality  of  marine  radio-aid  equipments 


ACTIVITIES   AND   DEVELOPMENTS 

produced  by  United  States  manufacturers.  In 
addition,  should  it  appear  that  fruitful  conclusions 
and  resolutions  leading  to  world  standardization 
of  marine  radio  aids  can  be  evolved  during  the 
progress  of  the  meeting,  such  conclusions  and  reso- 
lutions will,  of  course,  be  recorded  for  future 
reference  and  utilization  when  the  nations  of  the 
world  meet  to  consider  standardization  of  equip- 
ment in  this  field. 

The  United  States  will  be  represented  at  the 
meeting  by  representatives  of  industry,  education, 
and  government.  Dr.  W.  L.  Everitt,  University 
of  Illinois,  will  serve  as  chairman  of  the  meeting. 


SECOND  PAN  AMERICAN  CONFERENCE  ON  LEPROSY' 


he  Second  Pan  American  Conference  on  Lep- 
t  was  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  from  October  19 
)ctober  27,  1946.    Delegates  from  the  follow- 

18  countries  attended:  Argentina,  Bolivia, 
zil,  British  Guiana,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
>a,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  French 
ana,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
u,  Trinidad,  the  United  States,  and  Venezuela, 
ada  sent  an  observer  to  the  Conference, 
he  United  States  Delegation  included:  Mr. 
ry  Burgess,  President  of  the  American  Leprosy 
indation,  Chairman  of  the  Delegation ;  Dr.  Eu- 
e  P.  Campbell,  Department  of  State ;  Dr.  G.  H. 
;et  and  Dr.  F.  A.  Johansen,  United  States  Pub- 
lealth  Service  Leprosarium  at  Carville,  Louisi- 
;  Dr.  Howard  T.  Karsner,  Western  Reserve 
versity ;  Dr.  Jose  N.  Rodriguez,  Manila,  Phil- 
ne  Republic,  Officer  of  the  American  Leprosy 
ndation;  and  Dr.  Malcolm  H.  Soule,  Univer- 

of  Michigan. 

'iscussion  centered  around  three  main  topics: 
lemiology,  treatment,  and  classification  of  lep- 
k  In  order  that  the  papers  presented  before 
entire  Conference  might  be  correlated  and  con- 
ions  reached  on  the  three  subjects,  committees 
le  elected  by  the  Conference,  one  to  consider 
i  of  the  topics. 

'ommittee  on  Epidemiology.  In  the  papers 
J  conclusions  of  this  committee,  the  matter  of 
jismission  from  leprous  parents  to  children  was 
|jfully  discussed,  and  the  importance  of  the  pre- 

J  m 

tona  in  this  problem  as  it  concerns  Brazil  was 

j 
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emphasized.  It  was  reported  that  leprosy  in  Bra- 
zil is  found  principally  among  those  who  have  re- 
cently migrated  to  Brazil  and  among  their  imme- 
diate dependents  rather  than  in  the  more  perma- 
nently established  population;  however,  no  satis- 
factory explanation  was  offered  regarding  this  sit- 
uation. 

Committee  on  Treatment.  When  discussion  on 
the  treatment  of  leprosy  began  there  was  consid- 
erable difference  of  opinion  among  those  who  fa- 
vored the  use  of  chaulmoogra  and  its  derivatives 
and  those  who  found  no  value  in  this  form  of  treat- 
ment. It  was  ultimately  decided  that  there  should 
be  a  re-evaluation  of  the  use  of  chaulmoogra.  The 
Committee  on  Treatment  presented  reports  on  the 
use  of  sulfone  drugs,  particularly  promine,  dia- 
zone,  and  promizole.  It  was  admitted  that  the  ex- 
perience with  promizole  had  not  been  sufficiently 
great  to  justify  any  conclusions. 

Committee  on  Classification.  At  the  Fourth 
International  Leprosy  Conference,  which  was  held 
at  Cairo  in  1938,  a  classification  of  leprosy  had 
been  adopted  for  use  throughout  the  world.  A 
minority  report  made  at  that  time  by  South  Amer- 
ican specialists  favored  a  classification  proposed  by 
them.  At  the  Second  Pan  American  Conference 
on  Leprosy  the  entire  matter  of  classification  was 
analyzed  by  the  Committee  on  Classification,  and 
the  delegates  to  the  Conference  agreed  to  vote  for 


1  Prepared  by  the  Division  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State. 
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the  adoption  of  the  South  American  classification. 
During  the  discussion  it  was  proposed  that  the 
classification  be  made  official,  which  would  carry 
with  it  the  implication  that  it  should  of  necessity 
be  adopted  by  all  the  American  countries.     It  was 


finally  decided  that  the  classification  be  recoi 
mended,  with  the  understanding  that  it  should 
studied  further  pending  the  meeting  of  the  Int* 
national  Conference  on  Leprosy  which  is  scheduli 
to  be  held  in  1948. 


MEETING  OF  THE  PERMANENT  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTI 


A  meeting  of  the  Permanent  Committee  of  the 
International  Office  of  Public  Health  (Office  Inter- 
national d'Hygiene  publique)  was  held  from 
October  23  to  October  31,  1946  at  Paris.  Of  the 
59  members  of  the  Office  the  following  35  were  rep- 
resented at  the  October  meeting:  the  British 
African  Colonies,  Belgian  Congo,  Bulgaria, 
Canada,  Chile,  Denmark,  Egypt,  France,  French 
Equatorial  Africa,  French  Guiana  and  French 
West  Indies,  French  Indochina,  India,  Iran,  Italy, 
Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Morocco,  the  Netherlands, 
Netherlands  West  Indies,  New  Caledonia  and 
French  Establishments,  New  Zealand,  Poland, 
Portugal,  Eumania,  Sudan,  Saudi  Arabia,  Spain, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  Syria,  Tunisia,  Turkey,  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States. 

Representing  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  at  this  meeting  were :  Dr.  James  A.  Doull, 
Chief  of  the  Office  of  International  Health  Rela- 
tions, the  United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
as  delegate;  and  Howard  B.  Calderwood,  Con- 
sultant, United  States  Public  Health  Service,  as 
alternate  delegate. 

The  International  Office  of  Public  Health  was 
established  by  the  Rome  agreement  of  December 
9,  1907  to  receive  and  disseminate  epidemiological 
information  provided  by  the  governments  who 
were  parties  to  the  agreement.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  Rome  agreement,  the  Permanent  Commit- 
tee, consisting  of  one  representative  of  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Office,  is  required  to  meet  at  least  once  a 
year.  Before  the  second  World  War  the  Commit- 
tee met  regularly  twice  each  year,  in  April  and 
October,  the  latter  being  considered  the  official 
meeting  required  by  the  agreement.  No  meetings, 
however,  were  held  from  the  fall  of  1939  to  the 
spring  of  1946  because  of  the  war.    The  Commit- 

1  Prepared  by  the  Division  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State. 
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tee  met  in  Paris  this  year  from  April  23  to  Maj 
and  again  from  October  23  to  October  31. 

The  agenda  for  the  October  session  compris 
the  following  items:  (1)  the  examination  of  t 
situation  resulting  from  the  signing  on  July  : 
1946  at  New  York  of  the  various  internatioi 
agreements  concerning  the  World  Health  Org? 
ization  (WHO) ,  and  particularly  the  examinati 
of  a  protocol  relating  to  the  International  Off 
of  Public  Health;  (2)  the  application  of  the  cc 
ventions  of  1926  and  1938;  (3)  the  application; 
the  convention  of  1933 ;  remission  of  a  notice  g 
ing  sanitary  instructions  to  travelers  arrivi 
from  a  foreign  country  by  airplane — new  regu 
tions;  (4)  diseases  covered  by  conventions;  ( 
diseases  not  covered  by  conventions;  (6)  otl 
infectious  diseases;  (7)  administrative  and  i 
ancial  questions;  and  (8)  various  other  pertin 
questions. 

The  main  work  of  the  meeting  was  the  consid 
ation  of  steps  which  were  taken  in  the  dissolut 
of  the  Office  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
protocol  signed  on  July  22,  1946  at  the  Inter: 
tional  Health  Conference  at  New  York.  By  tei 
of  this  protocol  60  signatories  agreed  that 
functions  of  the  International  Office  of  Pul 
Health  should  be  performed  by  the  new  Wo 
Health  Organization.  Because  of  the  press 
organizational  and  administrative  problems  c 
fronting  the  Permanent  Committee,  less  time  tl 
usual  could  be  devoted  to  reports  on  health  cor 
tions  in  various  countries  and  on  professio 
papers  on  infectious  diseases,  which  had  c 
stituted  the  principal  business  of  previous  iw 
ings  of  the  Committee. 

However,  26  scientific  reports,  notes,  and  pa{ 
were  presented.  Three  technical  problems  ^ 
considered  of  such  importance  that  they  were 
ferred  to  the  Interim  Commission  of  the  Wc 
Health  Organization.  These  were:  (1)  ame 
ments  proposed  by  the  representative  of  Egyp 
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articles  of  the  1938  sanitary  convention  con- 
ning pilgrimages;  (2)  the  continuation  of 
dies  of  the  problem  of  encephalitis  following 
cination  against  smallpox;  and  (3)  studies  on 

value  of  the  immune  reaction  in  smallpox 
icination. 

L  Finance  Commission  was  set  up  to  conduct  a 
leral  inquiry  into  the  financial  position  of  the 
ice,  and  two  additional  commissions  were  ap- 
nted  to  make  a  detailed  study  of  pensions  and 
ision  rights  of  the  staff  of  the  Office  and  an  in- 
itory  of  the  Office's  property.  The  reports  of 
se  two  commissions  were  considered  by  the 
lance  Commission  and  embodied  in  its  report 
the  plenary  session.  The  Finance  Commission 
s  renamed  the  Commission  on  Transfer  and 
lance  and  authorized  to  make  the  necessary  ar- 
lgements,  following  the  adjournment  of  the 
eting,  with  the  Interim  Commission  of  the 
)rld  Health  Organization  to  effect  the  transfer 
the  functions  of  the  Office  to  the  Commission 
i  to  take  any  other  action  to  facilitate  the  trans- 

of  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Office  to  the 
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WHO  in  anticipation  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
Office.1 

Several  representatives  proposed  that  the  Com- 
mittee be  convened  to  dissolve  the  Office  after  the 
protocol  of  July  22,  1946  was  in  force.  It  was 
agreed  that  such  a  meeting  would  not  be  necessary 
and  that,  when  the  protocol  had  come  into  force 
for  all  parties  to  the  Rome  agreement  of  1907,  the 
president  and  the  Commission  of  Transfer  and 
Finance  could  then  take  the  necessary  steps  to  dis- 
solve the  Office.  Nevertheless,  the  Committee  de- 
cided that,  while  another  meeting  of  the  Perma- 
nent Committee  might  not  be  necessary,  the  presi- 
dent should  be  authorized,  in  accordance  with  the 
reglement,  to  call  a  meeting  if  he  should  consider 
it  necessary.  It  was  decided  that,  if  during  the 
coming  year  the  protocol  should  be  accepted  by  all 
but  a  few  of  the  parties  to  the  Rome  agreement, 
the  question  of  the  continuation  of  the  Office  might 
then  be  taken  up  with  the  remaining  members 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  their  consent  to  its  actual 
dissolution. 


gulation  and  Reduction  of  Armaments — Continued  from  page  320 


[n  adopting  the  resolutions  on  the  regulation 
i  reduction  of  armaments  the  General  Assem- 
r  was  acting  under  Article  11  of  the  Charter 
ich  empowers  the  Assembly  to  make  recom- 
ndations  with  regard  to  "the  principles  govern- 
j  disarmament  and  the  regulation  of  arma- 
nts".  The  implementation  of  these  recommen- 
tions  through  the  formulation  of  concrete  plans 
•  establishing  a  system  to  regulate  armaments 
:ame  the  task  of  the  Security  Council,  which  is 
ren  this  responsibility  under  Article  26  of  the 
arter.  On  February  13,  after  several  weeks  of 
.cussion  relating  to  implementation  of  the  As- 
ably  resolution,  the  Security  Council  adopted  a 
olution  establishing  a  Commission  for  Conven- 
nal  Armaments  which  is  to  prepare,  within  three 
i'liths,  proposals  for  the  general  regulation  and 
luction  of  armaments  and  for  practical  and  ef- 
'tive  safeguards.  Matters  falling  within  the 
Inpetence  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Ire  excluded  from  the  competence  of  the  new 
i nmission.  The  resolution  also  requested  the 
'litary  Staff  Committee  to  report  by  April  30 
!  principles  governing  the  organization  of  forces 
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to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil and  provided  that  the  Council  would  consider 
the  report  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  as 
soon  as  possible.  Pursuant  to  the  latter  provi- 
sion the  Security  Council  began  discussion  of  the 
report  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  on  the 
same  day.66 

The  first  steps  toward  eventual  regulation  and 
reduction  of  armaments  have  thus  been  taken,  but 
formidable  problems,  both  technical  and  political, 
remain  to  be  solved.  Many  months  of  hard  work 
and  difficult  negotiation  may  be  anticipated  be- 
fore the  United  Nations  attains  the  Charter  goal 
of  "the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security  with  the  least  diversion 
for  armaments  of  the  world's  human  and  economic 
resources." 


'A  meeting  of  the  Commission  on  Transfer  and  Finance 
was  held  at  Paris,  France,  Feb.  11-14,  1947. 

MThe  resolution  of  the  Security  Council  was  based  in 
part  on  the  United  States  proposal  of  Feb.  4  (Bulletin 
of  Feb.  16, 1947,  p.  275 ) .  An  article  on  the  discussion  in  the 
Security  Council  leading  to  the  adoption  of  the  resolution 
of  Feb.  13  will  appear  in  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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The  World  Food  Crisis 


RECENT  ACTIONS  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  EMERGENCY  FOOD  COUNCIL 

Article  by  Morse  Salisbury 


The  world  in  early  1947  is  undergoing  a  period 
of  food  crisis  scarcely  less  desperate  than  that  of  a 
year  ago.  Before  the  new  harvests  of  Northern- 
Hemisphere  countries  are  gathered,  scores  of  mil- 
lions will  undergo  severe  privation  in  spite  of 
international  cooperation  for  maximum  food  ex- 
ports from  the  supplying  countries  and  equitable 
sharing  among  the  importing  nations.  The  crisis 
will  not  be  ended  with  this  year's  harvests  but  will 
recur  in  some  degree  of  severity  in  the  spring  of 
1948. 

These  facts,  documented  in  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  General,  Dr.  D.  A.  FitzGerald  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  International  Emergency 
Food  Council,  and  emphasized  in  the  comments  of 
delegates  from  30  nations,  confronted  the  third 
meeting  of  the  International  Emergency  Food 
Council  held  at  Washington  on  January  30  and  31. 
After  considering  all  possible  alternatives  for  im- 
proving the  food  plight  of  the  importing  nations, 
the  Council  took  three  major  actions: 

1.  It  asked  the  exporting  nations  to  review  their 
position  with  a  view  to  increasing  export  supplies 
of  cereals,  fats,  oils,  protein  feeds,  meats,  and 
sugar.  It  asked  the  importing  nations  to  review 
their  requirements  for  these  same  commodities 
with  a  view  to  adjusting  them  so  that  agreement 
can  be  reached  on  the  distribution  of  available 
supplies. 

2.  The  Council  instructed  the  commodity  com- 
mittees, whose  function  in  the  past  has  been  to 
reach  agreement  upon  allocation  recommendations 
sharing  the  short  supplies,  to  turn  now,  in  addi- 
tion, to  the  problems  of  increasing  production. 
This  action  endorsed  the  observation  of  the  Secre- 
tary General  that  "the  Council  should  do  what- 
ever it  can  do  to  close  from  both  sides  the  wide  gap 
between  supplies  and  requirements  of  essential 
foods.  .  .  .  We  are  making  valiant  efforts  to 
obtain  as  equitable  distribution  as  possible  of  woe- 
fully inadequate  supplies  of  basic  foods.  But 
surely  the  attack  on  the  emergency  must  include 
also  positive  action  to  increase  supplies." 
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3.  Looking  forward  to  the  problem  which  wij 
exist  after  the  Council's  present  mandate  term 
nates  on  December  31,  1947,  the  Council  direct* 
that  a  committee  of  seven  members  be  establish 
to  determine  what  commodities  will  remain  i 
short  supply  until  the  1948  harvests,  and  to  sugge 
ways  and  means  of  integrating  the  short-ter 
activities  of  the  Council  and  its  commodity  cor 
mittees  with  the  long-term  activities  of  the  F<x 
and  Agriculture  Organization  in  the  field  of  fod 
agriculture,  and  nutrition.  The  committee  is . 
report  to  the  Council  at  its  fourth  meeting  in  la 
April  or  early  May. 

As  the  Council  opened  its  sessions,  the  Secreta: 
General  concisely  summed  up  the  world  food  pos 
tion  in  these  terms : 

"Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council  in  Ocj 
ber,  the  continued  seriousness  of  the  world  foj 
situation  has  become  more  and  more  appare? 
It  is,  in  fact,  worse  than  was  anticipated  thi 
months  ago.  While,  in  the  aggregate,  the  woi 
is  eating  a  little  better  this  winter  than  last,  t 
improvement  is  small  and  there  are  a  number 
individual  countries  in  which  the  situation 
worse.  Moreover,  it  must  constantly  be  reme 
bered  that  in  a  large  majority  of  the  countries  t 
basis  of  comparison — namely,  levels  of  consum 
tion  last  winter — was  extremely  low. 

"In  Southern,  Western,  and  Central  Euro 
except  the  United  Kingdom,  Switzerland  a 
Portugal,  and  in  North  Africa,  a  measural 
improvement  may  be  noted.  In  the  Lower  Dam 
Basin  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  Union  of  ' 
viet  Socialist  Bepublics  food  conditions  rar 
from  no  better  to  much  worse.  In  India  and  i 
Far  East,  the  very  worst  of  the  crisis  is  passi 
although  the  patient  is  by  no  means  out  of  dang 
In  the  Americas  and  the  Antipodes,  food  con 
tions  are  as  good  as  or  better  than  a  year  ago 
pre-war. 
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rhere  are  available  during  the  1946-47  crop 
•  export  supplies  of  rice  of  less  than  3  million 
i  to  meet  a  world  demand  for  rice  imports 
ch  is  at  least  as  great  as  the  pre-war  volume  of 
illion  tons.  This  piles  an  additional  burden 
;he  supply  of  cereals  other  than  rice.  These 
plies,  in  any  case,  would  fall  short  of  the 
Land  from  the  areas  normally  importing  cereals 
sr  than  rice.  With  the  need  for  replacement 
•ice  added,  the  Committee  on  Cereals  now  is 
ng  to  suggest  ways  of  spreading  a  supply  of  24 
ion  tons  among  claimants  whose  stated  require- 
its  for  food  cereals  for  consumption,  stock- 
lilding  and  improvement  in  rations  add  up  to 
nillion  tons.    When  we  last  met  the  problem 

difficult  enough — to  satisfy  requirements  of 
nillion  tons  out  of  export  supplies  of  25.5  mil- 
l  tons.  In  the  meantime,  the  situation  has 
sened  because  of  declines  in  crop  out-turns 

increases  in  requirements. 
The  fats  and  oils  position  for  the  world  as  a 
)le  is  that  only  some  3.3  million  tons  of  export 
plies  are  in  sight  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
orld  which  .  .  .  pre-war  .  .  .  moved  more  than 
ce  that  amount  in  international  trade — and 
ch  has  more  mouths  to  feed  than  pre-war. 
ile  the  meat  production  in  European  areas 
ay  is  one  third  less  than  pre-war,  largest  pro- 
tion  in  the  exporting  countries  of  the  Americas 
[  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  is  partly  con- 
led  within  those  countries.  So  long  as  the 
uirements  for  grains  for  human  use  is  so  much 
ater  than  the  supply,  livestock  recovery  in 
rope  will  continue  to  be  retarded. 
Lack  of  meats  and  the  high  cost  thereof  has 
atly  increased  the  demand  for  pulses — the  food 
vegetable  origin  which  best  substitutes  for 
mal  proteins.  World  output  is  slightly  greater 
n  pre-war;  but  still  the  supply  of  pulses  falls 
ther  short  of  requirements  than  in  the  case  of 
'  other  foods. 

World  sugar  production  is  still  less  than  pre- 
r  though  greater  than  last  year,  and  strong 
ssures  for  more  sugar  on  the  table  are  causing 

importing  nations  to  submit  requirements 
ich  have  grown  faster  than  export  supplies, 
e  result  is  a  very  wide  gap  between  require- 
nts  and  supplies  which  the  Committee  on 
?ar  must  close  by  negotiation  and   compro- 
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mise  if  there  is  to  be  agreement  on  all  allocation 
recommendation. 

"To  sum  up,  the  competition  for  imports  of 
some  foods  is  even  keener  than  a  year  ago.  For 
this  reason,  the  work  of  our  committees  is  becom- 
ing more  difficult.  Full  agreement  on  prelimi- 
nary allocations  for  1947  has  not  been  reached  for 
fats  and  oils,  meat  and  sugar.  The  distribution 
pattern  for  cereals  is  still  the  subject  of  almost 
daily  discussions." 

Dr.  FitzGerald's  portrayal  of  the  stringent 
world  food  situation  in  statistical  terms  was  am- 
plified and  highlighted  by  the  delegates  of  import- 
ing nations  who  briefly  reported  the  straitened 
diets  to  which  their  people  are  reduced  in  the 
second  winter  of  peace.  Eugene  Demont,  the 
Council  member  for  France,  gave  details  of  a  food 
situation  worse  than  at  any  time  during  the  war. 
All  basic  commodities  are  rationed  in  France,  he 
said.  The  bread  ration  now  is  300  grams  a  day, 
fats  and  oils  500  grams  a  month,  meat  500-750 
grams  a  month,  and  sugar  500  grams  a  month. 
Adverse  weather — heavy  frosts  in  December  and 
January — has  struck  a  severe  blow  at  French 
elForts  to  improve  their  own  production.  The 
frosts  winter-killed  large  acreages  of  grain,  and 
the  French  must  now  turn  to  exporting  nations  for 
wheat  to  replace  that  used  for  reseeding,  or  else 
for  the  seed  wheat  itself. 

Manuel  Bramao  of  Portugal  reported  that  on 
February  1  the  wheat  stocks  of  his  nation  would 
be  down  to  5  days'  supply — the  most  serious  food 
situation  in  Portugal's  history— and  pleaded  for 
emergency  cargoes  to  avoid  complete  breakdown 
of  distribution  and  resulting  suffering  in  the  cities. 

W.  Goertz  of  Austria  reported  his  people  living 
on  a  normal  ration  of  1,200  calories  a  day — below 
the  nutritional  safety  level— but  planning  ahead 
for  greater  production  in  1947  provided  imple- 
ments, seed,  and  fertilizer  are  made  available. 

Artturi  Lehtinen  of  Finland  stated  that  his 
people  were  on  a  somewhat  higher  caloric  level — 
1,750  a  day  for  light  workers ;  2,000-2,250  for  heavy 
workers — a  ration  smaller  than  during  the  war, 
and  with  stocks  of  bread  grains  lower  than  during 
the  war. 

From  the  other  side  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere 
came  equally  distressing  reports. 

Chen  Chih-Mai  of  China  repeated  the  oft-told 
story  of  prolonged  wartime  devastation  of  food 
production  and  inland  transport  which  now  seg- 
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ments  China  into  areas  whose  people  survive  or 
perish  on  the  basis  of  their  annual  crop  production. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  lack  of  supplies  was  so 
extreme  that  rationing  was  not  attempted  in  China, 
and  pleaded  for  help  in  stepping  up  local  produc- 
tion as  well  as  for  continued  aid  from  the  export- 
ing nations  to  go  to  those  parts  of  China  which 
can  be  reached  with  imported  food. 

Dr.  V.  K.  R.  V.  Rao  of  India  gave  details  of 
his  country's  colossal  effort  in  food  management. 
For  the  first  time,  he  said,  the  Indian  Govern- 
ments had  used  compulsory  collection  and  procure- 
ment of  foods  from  the  farms  in  nearly  all  the 
provinces  and  had  called  for  imports  from  parts 
of  the  world  which  had  seldom  before  sent  food 
to  India.  Thus  the  subcontinent's  teeming  mil- 
lions came  through  the  crisis  of  1946.  But  he 
painted  a  bleak  picture  of  the  1947  situation  with 
foods  remaining  under  strict  rationing,  distribu- 
tion and  price  control,  with  the  stocks  of  grain 
now  reduced  to  less  than  4  weeks'  supply ;  with  the 
ration  at  1,200  calories  per  day  for  adults  and  600 
for  children ;  with  industrial  troubles  brewing  be- 
cause of  the  inadequate  diets,  and  political  troubles 
multiplied  because  the  Indian  people  do  not  under- 
stand why  there  should  be  continued  scarcity  of 
food. 

Without  eqception  the  spokesmen  for  the  im- 
porting nations  lavished  praise  upon  the  efforts 
that  had  been  made  by  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand  to  step  up  production 
and  send  more  exports  to  meet  the  emergency. 
They  paid  tribute  to  the  aid  that  hard-pressed 
Great  Britain  gave  in  the  way  of  financial  support. 

Henry  Hardman,  the  delegate  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  gave  in  dismal  detail  the  rationing  re- 
gime through  which  the  harassed  housewife  must 
thread  her  way  in  order  to  obtain  her  family's 
food  and  remarked:  "It  is  true,  that  the  public 
health  statistics  show  a  decline  in  the  death  rate 
in  the  United  Kingdom;  but  one  Member  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  a  recent  debate  remarked  that, 
with  respect  to  the  diet  of  the  people,  the  health 
statistics  simply  proved  to  him  that  the  present 
diet  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  is  not  lethal." 

There  was  evidence  in  superabundance  that  food 
conditions  in  the  majority  of  countries  are  critical 
for  the  next  few  months ;  that  there  will  continue 
to  be  for  a  year  or  more  shortages  in  a  number 
of  basic  commodities,  sharp  competition  for  sup- 
plies, and  general  economic  difficulties  as  a  conse- 
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quence  of  war  and  post-war  stringencies.  He 
ever,  it  was  also  evident  that  the  nations  are  an 
ious  to  remove  all  controls  from  trade  in  foi 
as  fast  as  possible  and  that  this,  in  the  words 
Dr.  FitzGerald,  "greatly  increases  the  difficulti 
of  international  cooperation".  Continuing, 
pointed  out  at  the  first  session  of  the  Council  met 
ing  that — 

".  .  .  as  the  war  recedes  into  the  past,  the  sel 
interest  of  individuals  and  countries  tends  to  a 
sume  the  ascendant.  Furthermore,  numero 
problems  of  foreign  exchange  limit  the  ability 
many  countries  to  agree  to  what  otherwise  wou 
be  acceptable  allocation  recommendations. 

"Finally  there  is  the  natural  and  intense  inte 
est  of  each  country  to  rehabilitate  itself  as  rapid 
as  possible  and  regain  pre-war  markets.  In 
doing,  the  tendency  of  each  country  is  to  capitali 
on  every  advantage  which  it  may  possess.  Shoi 
run  self-restraint  in  the  interests  of  general  go< 
gives  way  to  the  pressing  needs  of  the  mome: 
even  though  such  self-restraint  would  redour 
to  the  long-run  advantage  of  each  country.  The 
future  gains  sometimes  seem  unimportant  ai 
theoretical  in  the  face  of  the  difficulties  of  he 
and  now. 

"Under  these  circumstances  the  Council  can  cc 
gratulate  itself  on  the  considerable  progress  th 
has  been  made  in  the  development  of  many  cor 
modity  agreements — for  that  is  exactly  what  tl 
Council's  allocations  are — and  all  that  they  are.' 

Dr.  FitzGerald  reported  growth  in  the  membe 
ship  of  the  Council  which  stood  at  30  when  tl 
session  convened,  with  5  nations — Austria,  Egyp 
Mexico,  Portugal,  and  Turkey — sitting  for  tl 
first  time.  Hungary  was  admitted  during  tl 
Council  session,  bringing  the  membership  to  3 
The  Secretary  General  reported  close  concurred 
by  the  member  nations  with  the  recommendatioi 
of  the  Council.  He  emphasized  the  fact  that  tl 
general  policy  of  the  commodity  committees  w; 
to  discontinue  allocations  recommendations  as  soc 
as  supplies  of  commodities  were  in  reasonably  goc 
balance  with  demand,  and  he  listed  10  commoditii 
and  groups  of  commodities  removed  from  alii 
cation  since  the  October  meeting  of  the  Counci 
whereas  only  one — a  minor  group  of  forage  crc 
seeds — had  been  added.  The  three  committei 
on  vitamins,  argols  and  tartaric  acid,  and  tea  ha 
terminated  their  work  and  disbanded.  The  Dair 
Products  Committee  and  the  Fruits  and  Vegi 
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es  Committee,  though  no  longer  making  allo- 
sns  recommendations,  were  continuing  to  hold 
tings  in  order  to  serve  as  a  forum  for  exchange 
reformation. 

he  United  States  remains  the  most  important 
or  in  the  world  food  situation,  since  it  is  able 
rovide  the  largest  amounts  of  the  critical  foods, 
position  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
food  emergency  was  summed  up  by  its  delegate, 
'etary  of  Agriculture,  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  in 
following  general  terms : 

If  the  United  States  had  not  tried  to  produce 
t  could  in  1946  the  world  position  in  this  tragic 
ation  undoubtedly  would  have  been  worse, 
are  again  asking  for  full  production  in  1947 
will  play  our  part  up  to  the  hilt  in  providing 
plies  for  this  critical  year.  By  the  end  of  April 
hope  to  finish  shipping  the  supplies  of  cereals 
he  1946  crop  for  which  we  have  committed 
selves.  But  we  are  not  going  to  stop  there.  I 
e  instructed  our  people  to  undertake  procure- 
it  now  of  additional  amounts  of  cereals  for 
>ment  in  April,  May,  and  June,  for  arrival  in 
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May,  June,  and  July.  We  are  still  trying  to  gear 
our  production  to  the  urgent  needs  of  the  world. 
We  are  offering  price  incentives  to  step  up  flax 
production.  We  gambled  on  ships,  trucks,  and 
goods  in  the  Philippines  in  order  to  increase  copra 
production,  as  reported  by  the  representative  of 
the  Philippine  Government  here.  We  think  the 
same  might  be  done  elsewhere.  We  have  kept  fer- 
tilizer plants  in  uneconomical  operation  in  order 
to  provide  nitrogen  for  food  production.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  problems  of  increasing  world  food 
production  should  be  thoroughly  gone  into  and 
whatever  can  be  done  should  be  done." 

Canada  and  Australia,  through  George  Patter- 
son and  J.  U.  Garside,  their  respective  delegates, 
likewise  pledged  continued  effort  to  provide 
needed  exports  of  food  and  reported  on  the  strict 
controls  imposed  on  consumption  and  shipment  of 
foods  by  their  nations  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
allocations  recommendations  of  the  Council. 

The  fourth  meeting  of  the  IEFC  will  be  held  in 
Washington  in  late  April  or  early  May. 


eting  of  the  Medical  and  Statistical  Commissions  of  the 
:er-American  Committee  on  Social  Security 

Article  by  Wilbur  J.  Cohen 


'he  first  meeting  of  the  Medical  and  Statistical 
amissions  of  the  Inter-American  Committee  on 
ial  Security  was  held  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
n  January  6  to  January  11,  1947.  The  pur- 
e  of  the  meeting  was  to  prepare  a  report  on 
timum  basic  morbidity  statistics  and  statistics 
the  medical  services  provided  under  social-in- 
ance  systems  in  the  member  countries  of  the 
er- American  Conference  on  Social  Security. 
?he  two  commissions,  created  by  the  Inter- 
lerican  Committee  at  its  second  meeting  at  Mex- 
City  in  July  1945,  include  representatives  from 
f  the  22  governments  participating  in  the  inter- 
lerican  organization.  The  Statistical  Commis- 
n  is  composed  of  representatives  from  Brazil, 
ile,  and  Canada,  and  the  Medical  Commission 
s  representatives  from  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador, 
xico,  Peru,  and  the  United  States.  The  Secre- 
y  General  is  planning  to  suggest  expanding  the 
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membership  of  the  Statistical  Commission  and  in- 
cluding a  representative  of  the  Inter-American 
Statistical  Institute  as  a  voting  member. 

The  work  of  the  joint  commissions  was  based  on 
the  recognition  of  the  importance  of  accurate 
morbidity  statistics  in  planning  measures  for  the 
prevention  of  sickness,  the  financial  control  of  a 
social-security  system,  and  the  economical  admin- 
istration of  medical  care  and  cash-benefit  services. 
To  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  participating 
countries,  the  statistics  on  illness  rates  and  the 
medical  services  provided  must  be  capable  of  com- 
parison. To  insure  comparability  the  commis- 
sions attempted  to  devise  methods  to  eliminate  the 
differences  that  are  due  to  methods  of  computa- 
tion and  classification  and  to  allow  for  the  differ- 
ences in  the  statutory  provisions  for  medical  care 
and  cash  benefits  in  the  various  countries.  The 
major  recommendations  of  the  commissions  fell 
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into  three  broad  groups:  the  collection  of  data 
describing  the  population  covered  by  the  social- 
insurance  schemes;  the  standardization  of  mor- 
bidity statistics;  and  the  standardization  of  sta- 
tistics on  the  medical  services  provided.  The 
discussions  were  based  on  reports  submitted  by  Dr. 
Laura  E.  Bodmer  of  the  Social  Insurance  Section 
of  the  International  Labor  Office,  and  Dr.  Manuel 
de  Viado,  Head  of  the  Statistics  Department  of 
the  Chilean  Public  Assistance  Board. 

Collection  of  General  Data  off  Social  Importance 
From  Among  the  Populations  Covered  by  Social- 
Insurance  Schemes 

The  data  recommended  for  collection  and  publi- 
cation were  as  follows: 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


(4) 
(5) 


Date  of  birth 

Sex 

Family  responsibilities : 

(a)  with  dependents,  or 

(b)  without  dependents 
Trade  or  occupation 
Industry 


Standardization  of  Morbidity  Statistics 

A  case  of  illness  was  defined  as  any  period  in 
the  course  of  which  the  insured  person  or  the 
beneficiary  of  the  service  received  medical  care  at 
the  expense  of  the  service,  preceded  by  a  period  in 
which  no  medical  care  is  received,  and  terminated 
within  the  year  under  review  by  a  cessation  of 
medical  care,  whether  due  to  recovery,  death,  or 
termination  of  receipt  of  benefit.  Each  such 
period  is  to  be  counted  once  only,  whether  one  or 
more  diseases  are  involved. 

A  case  of  incapacitating  illness  was  defined  as 
a  period  of  incapacity  for  work  during  which  cash 
benefit  was  or  is  granted,  preceded  by  a  period  of 
work  or  of  coverage  without  work  ( free-insurance 
period,  incapacity  for  work  without  entitlement 
to  benefit,  receipt  of  pension,  etc.),  and  terminat- 
ing within  the  year  under  review  by  a  return  to 
work,  recovery  of  working  capacity  with  free  in- 
surance, death,  or  termination  of  receipt  of  benefit, 
whichever  of  these  events  first  occurs.  Such  a 
period  of  incapacity  i3  to  be  counted  once  only, 
whether  the  patient  suffers  from  one  or  several 
diseases. 

Both  total  cases  of  illness  and  cases  of  incapaci- 
tating illness  are  to  be  classified  by  age,  sex,  and 
disease.  In  classifying  by  disease  the  case  shall 
be  assigned  to  that  disease  with  respect  to  which 
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the  benefit  was  granted ;  if  more  than  one  dise  i 
is  involved,  the  case  shall  be  assigned  to  the  a 
considered  predominant,  in  accordance  with  mi 
ical  criteria.  The  cases  of  incapacitating  illni 
for  which  cash  benefits  were  paid  are  to  be  sep 
ately  recorded  for  specified  durations:  single  dii 
up  to  and  including  7  calendar  days,  then  weeli 
intervals  through  26  weeks,  and  then  for  27  we<; 
or  more.  The  joint  commissions  decided  to  si 
gest  to  the  Inter- American  Conference  the  cons 
eration  of  the  problem  of  standardizing  the  wa 
ing  period  for  the  payment  of  cash  benefits. 

The  days  of  incapacitating  illness  will  likewi 
be  classified  by  duration  of  cases  and  by  age,  s 
and  disease.  The  frequency  rate  and  the  sever 
rate  of  all  cases  of  illness  and  incapacitating  i 
ness  for  which  cash  benefits  were  paid  will 
computed ;  for  incapacitating  illnesses,  f requei: 
and  severity  will  be  classified  according  to  spe 
fied  duration.  The  average  duration  of  cases 
incapacitating  illness  for  which  cash  benefits  w< 
paid  will  be  classified  by  age  group. 

Because  some  countries  have  no  data  on  the  nu 
ber  of  persons  eligible  for  benefits,  it  was  agre 
that  wherever  possible  all  countries  would  es 
mate  their  coverage  by  using  such  data  as  to 
earnings  and  total  contributions  to  the  soci 
insurance  fund. 

Provisional  Minimum  List  of  Diagnoses  Selected 
Tabulation  of  Causes  of  Disease 

Considerable  discussion  centered  on  the  itei 
to  be  included  in  a  minimum  list  of  selected  dia 
noses  to  be  used  in  tabulating  the  causes  of  illne 
The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  using  the  sai 
list  in  the  various  countries  were  recognized,  a 
the  commission  decided  to  adopt  a  minimum  1 
for  tabulation  purposes.  It  was  agreed  to  recoi 
mend  that  at  a  future  joint  meeting  of  the  coi 
missions,  the  agenda  include  the  study  of  a  mil 
mum  list  of  occupational  diseases  with  a  view  t 
ward  facilitating  international  comparison 
statistics. 

Standardization  of  Statistics  on  Medical  Services 

The  statistics  on  medical  services  will  relate 
a  calendar  year  or  other  period  of  operation  of  t 
scheme  of  12  consecutive  months.  The  perso: 
eligible  for  service  will  be  distributed  by  sex  ai 
by  the  same  age  groups  as  those  used  for  morbidi 
statistics.  The  distribution  of  child  dependen 
will  be  in  accordance  with  the  ages  as  defined  I 
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national  social-insurance  law.  Countries  hav- 
a  classical  social-security  scheme  will  relate 
1  statistics  on  medical  services  provided  under 
t  scheme  only,  while  other  countries  will  submit 
istics  on  other  medical-care  service  provided, 
'o  give  a  better  understanding  of  the  system 
er  which  medical  services  are  provided,  the  an- 
1  report  will  contain  a  description  of  the  estab- 
ments  in  which  medical  services  are  given; 
:  information  will  include  the  number  of  hos- 
ils,  with  details  on  the  number  of  beds  for  medi- 
»,  surgery,  maternity,  and  children's  diseases, 
the  number  of  out-patient  clinics,  with  details 
general  services  and  specialized  services.  The 
er  material  needed  to  interpret  the  statistical 
orts,  namely,  a  description  of  the  general  plan 
medical-care  services  and  their  extension  to 
erent  groups  of  the  population,  is  available  in 
rent  reports  of  the  International  Labor 
ionization. 

"he  report  will  also  carry  information  on  the 
lical  staff  providing  ambulatory  and  domicil- 
y  services.  It  will  give  detailed  data  on  the 
nber  of  persons  employed  on  a  permanent 
is  and  the  hours  worked  during  the  year  by 
h  persons;  it  will  cover  general  practitioners, 
geons,  various  types  of  specialists,  dentists, 
•ses,  social  workers,  and  other  types  of  person- 
.  The  personnel  will  also  be  distributed  by 
>artments. 

nformation  will  be  available  on  the  number  of 
sons  receiving  any  type  of  medical  service 
ring  the  year,  classified  in  terms  of  workers  and 
>endents  and  by  age  and  sex.  The  total  number 
first  and  subsequent  services  provided  by  the 
dical  and  dental  departments,  respectively,  will 
o  be  known  as  well  as  the  number  of  home  visits 
de  by  the  doctors,  nurses,  social  workers,  and 
iwives,  respectively.  Maternity  and  infancy 
)artments  will  provide  the  following  informa- 
n:  number  of  pregnant  women  under  super- 
ion,  number  of  confinements  attended  at  home, 
tnber  of  infants  under  supervision,  cases  of  sick- 
is  of  infants  terminated  during  the  year,  and 
tnber  of  infant  deaths  classified  according  to 
iths  occurring  during  the  first  24  hours,  the 
st  week,  the  first  month,  and  the  first  year  of 

Information  will  also  be  available  on  prescrip- 
ts, injections,  X-rays,  and  various  types  of 
)oratory  examinations.    Dental  services  will  be 
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analyzed  to  show  the  number  of  extractions,  fill- 
ings, dentm-es,  and  X-rays  provided  and  the  num- 
ber of  patients  receiving  each  type  of  service  dur- 
ing the  year. 

Hospital  care  provided  under  the  social-insur- 
ance system  will  be  analyzed  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  cases  hospitalized,  classified  by  age  and 
sex  of  the  patient  and  further  classified  by  dura- 
tion of  hospital  care.  The  hospitalized  cases  will 
also  be  classified  according  to  the  diagnosis  and 
average  stay,  and  special  information  will  be  pro- 
vided on  the  total  number  of  confinements  included 
among  the  hospitalized  cases. 

Commission  Membership 

The  regular  members  appointed  to  the  Statisti- 
cal Commission  are:  Emilio  de  Souza  Pereira, 
Actuary  of  the  Ministry  of  Labor,  Brazil ;  John 
Thornton  Marshall,  Director  of  Vital  Statistics 
and  Chief  Administrative  Officer,  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa,  Canada ;  and  Mario 
Arteaga  of  Chile,  who  was  represented  at  the 
meetings  by  Rolando  Gonzalez,  Chief,  Actuarial 
Section,  General  Department  of  Social  Insurance, 
Chile.  Dr.  Selwyn  D.  Collins  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  is  an  expert  consultant  to 
this  commission. 

The  members  of  the  Medical  Commission  are: 
Dr.  Alberto  Oreamuno,  Consulting  Surgeon,  So- 
cial Security  Hospital,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica;  Dr. 
Carlos  Andrade  Marin,  former  Director  of  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  Ecuadoran  Social  In- 
surance; Dr.  Enrique  Arreguin  Velez,  Chief, 
Occupational  Risks  Department,  Mexican  Social 
Insurance  Institute;  Dr.  Luis  Angel  Ugarte, 
Director  of  Public  Health,  Peru;  and  Mar- 
garet C.  Klem,  Chief,  Medical  Economics  Section, 
Division  of  Health  and  Disability  Studies,  Bu- 
reau of  Research  and  Statistics,  Social  Security 
Administration. 

The  member  from  Canada  was  accompanied  by 
Neil  Littleson  McKellar,  Chief,  Unemployment 
Insurance  Statistics,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics, and  Fred  S.  Burke,  Chief,  Division  of 
Blindness  Control,  Department  of  National 
Health.  The  member  from  Mexico  was  accom- 
panied by  Raul  Mejia  Chavez,  Mexican  Social 
Insurance  Institute,  and  Jesus  Rodriquez  y 
Rodriquez,  Chief  of  the  Statistical  Department 
of  the  Mexican  Social  Insurance  Institute. 
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Aid  to  Great  Britain  in  Fuel  Emergency 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  February  13] 

This  Government  stands  ready  to  do  everything 
within  its  power  to  relieve  the  plight  of  the  British 
people  in  their  present  fuel  emergency. 

Although  we  have  received  no  request  from  Eng- 
land for  aid,  I  have  directed  Captain  Granville 
Conway,  Coordinator  of  Emergency  Export  Pro- 
grams, to  determine  how  quickly  and  in  what  quan- 
tity coal  can  be  landed  at  British  ports.  It  would 
take  a  minimum  of  15  days  to  ship  coal  from  this 
country  to  England.  Such  shipments  might  very 
well  arrive  too  late  to  help  England  in  the  present 
emergency. 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  colliers  at  sea 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  British  Isles  carrying  coal  to 
other  European  countries.  It  may  be  possible  to 
divert  some  of  these  colliers  to  English  ports. 

In  view  of  the  present  emergency  in  England, 
the  United  States  representative  on  the  European 
Coal  Organization  which  sits  in  London  has  been 
instructed  to  support  a  request  for  a  reallocation 
of  the  shipments  of  coal  now  at  sea,  if  this  is  the 
British  desire.  It  is  understood,  of  course,  that 
coal  diverted  from  other  countries  would  be  made 
up  as  rapidly  as  shipping  schedules  can  be 
readjusted. 

A  remarkable  job  has  been  done  in  stepping  up 
our  export  shipments  of  coal.  In  December  1.8 
million  tons  were  shipped ;  in  January  2.5  million 


tons;  and  this  month  we  plan  to  ship  2.9  milli 
tons.  In  March  we  hope  to  do  even  better,  i 
these  shipments  are  vital  to  the  rehabilitation 
Europe  and  other  war-torn  areas. 

To  meet  these  future  schedules  it  is  imperatj 
that  uncertainty  over  continuation  of  the  author: 
of  the  Maritime  Commission  to  operate  Govei 
ment-owned  ships  be  dispelled  as  quickly  as  pi 
sible.  This  authority,  unless  extended  by  the  Cc 
gress,  will  expire  on  March  1. 

On  January  21  I  asked  the  Congress  to  adopt 
joint  resolution  extending  the  authority  to  Ju 
30.     I  am  gratified  that  the  House  Committee 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  is  holding  he* 
ings  on  this  resolution  today. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  need  i 
quick  action  by  the  House  and  the  Senate  on  tl 
legislation  because  without  it  our  emergency  ( 
port  programs  for  fuel  and  grain  will  bre 
down  completely  at  the  end  of  this  month.  Eve 
day  that  action  is  delayed  means  further  disru 
tion  of  February  schedules  for  shipments  of  « 
and  wheat  to  Europe.  Because  of  the  uncertain 
now  prevailing  tanker  shipments  of  fuel  oil  to  t 
east-coast  ports  have  already  slowed  down. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  promptly  to  extend  t 
authority  of  the  Maritime  Commission  to  open 
the  ships  which  are  so  vitally  needed. 


MESSAGE  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  FROM  PRIME  MINISTER  ATTLEE 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  February  14] 

My  colleagues  and  I  have  learned  with  warm  ap- 
preciation of  your  offer  to  do  all  in  your  power  to 
help  in  relieving  our  coal  shortage  and  in  partic- 
ular to  support  measures  for  diverting  to  this  coun- 
try United  States  coal  now  en  route  to  Europe. 
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I  need  not  say  how  grateful  we  are  for  your  rea( 
ness  to  assist  in  the  difficult  times  through  whi 
we  are  passing.  But  the  need  for  coal  in  Euro 
is  no  less  pressing  and  we  could  not  ask  that  a 
goes  should  be  diverted  from  Europe  to  the  Unit 
Kingdom. 
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ews  on  Recent  Broadening  of  Greek  Government 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE' 


have  been  asked  by  several  correspondents  for 
views  of  the  Department  on  the  recent  broad- 
ng  of  the  Greek  Government,  which  I  now  un- 
stand  is  representative,  from  a  party  point  of 
w,  of  almost  90  percent  of  the  members  of  Parli- 
ent.  We  welcome  this  move  as  an  indication 
,t  responsible  Greek  leaders  are  aware  of  the  ur- 
it  necessity  of  subordinating  narrow  or  personal 
erests  to  the  greater  ideal  of  national  recon- 
uction. 

iVe  are  all  deeply  concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
eece  and  with  the  restoration  in  that  country 
economic  and  political  stability,  destroyed  dur- 
j  the  war  by  the  occupation  forces  of  the  enemy, 
ose  deliberate  aim  was  to  leave  Greece  economi- 
ly  ruined  and,  by  aggravating  internal  fac- 
tialism,  to  paralyze  the  Greek  body  politic. 
eece's  long  history  of  devotion  to  liberty  and 
nocratic  ideals  entitles  her  to  the  sympathy  and 
pect  of  the  world.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
ited  States  and  of  all  the  United  Nations  that 
eece  be  assisted  to  maintain  her  independence 
i  territorial  integrity.  However,  no  amount  of 
dstance  can  prove  effective  or  of  lasting  benefit 
less  the  Greek  people  themselves  are  prepared  to 
rk  together  resolutely  for  their  own  salvation, 
rhe  road  to  recovery  is  a  difficult  one,  calling  for 
j  same  unity  and  mutual  confidence  required  for 
iistance  to  armed  attack.  No  country  divided 
ainst  itself  can  hope  to  solve  problems  which 
s  national  in  scope  and  which  affect  all  citizens 
d  not"  merely  those  of  one  particular  political 
lief.  Economic  health  can  be  restored  only  by 
comprehensive  program  in  which  the  whole 
eek  people  participate  and  to  which  all  make 
iir  appropriate  contributions.  Law-abiding 
izens  whose  main  desire  is  to  be  allowed  to  live 
d  work  in  peace  can  offer  little  help  to  their 
intry  as  long  as  they  are  intimidated  by  armed 
tremists  of  whatever  political  complexion. 
! This  Government  hopes  that  the  recent  broad- 
ling  of  the  Greek  Government  is  a  sign  that  the 
•eek  people  are  turning  away  from  the  past  and, 
(•getting  by-gone  differences,  are  beginning  to 
"e  the  future  with  confidence  and  in  substantial 
ity.    It  also  hopes  that  this  recent  development 
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is  merely  a  first  step  in  the  direction  of  the  broad- 
est political  cooperation  of  all  loyal  Greek  parties 
and  that  partisan  differences  will  be  submerged  in 
a  dynamic  program  of  amnesty  coupled  with  the 
disarming  of  illegal  bands,  just  and  rigorous  tax 
reforms,  modernization  of  the  civil  service,  real- 
istic financial  controls,  and  the  even-handed  dis- 
pensation of  justice. 

Increased  Surplus-Property  Credit 
Granted  to  Hungary 

[Released  to  the  press  February  15] 

The  United  States  Government  is  granting  to 
the  Hungarian  Government  a  $15,000,000  increase 
in  the  surplus-property  credit  previously  extended 
to  Hungary.2  With  this  additional  credit,  which 
is  to  be  utilized  for  the  purchase  of  property  about 
to  become  available  in  Germany,  the  total  amount 
of  credit  authorized  to  Hungary  for  surplus  prop- 
erty will  be  increased  to  $30,000,000. 

Since  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice  between 
the  Allies  and  Hungary,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, mindful  of  the  obligations  assumed  at 
Yalta  toward  the  peoples  of  liberated  Europe,  has 
sought  to  assist  the  people  of  Hungary  in  the 
difficult  task  of  national  rehabilitation.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  and  spirit  of  the 
Yalta  Declaration,  the  United  States  Government 
has  repeatedly  endeavored  to  concert  with  the 
other  Yalta  signatories  and,  in  the  absence  of 
agreement  on  concerted  action,  to  take  appropriate 
steps  on  its  part  to  the  end  that  the  Hungarian 
people,  under  the  leadership  of  their  freely  elected 
government,  might  attain  political  and  economic 
stability  and  thus  be  in  a  position  to  participate 
fully  within  the  family  of  independent  nations 
upon  the  coming  into  force  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 

The  granting  of  this  additional  $15,000,000 
surplus-property  credit  is  a  further  contribution 
by  the  United  States  to  enable  Hungary  to  obtain 
urgently  needed  supplies.  As  regards  steps  pre- 
viously taken  by  the  United  States  to  render  direct 

*  Made  at  his  press  and  radio  news  conference  in  Wash- 
ington on  Feb.  14,  1947  and  released  to  the  press  on  the 
same  date. 

2  Bulletin  of  Oct.  6,  1946,  p.  638. 
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positive  aid  to  Hungary,  it  will  be  recalled  that 
on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  to  the  United  States 
of  the  Hungarian  Prime  Minister  in  June  1946  it 
was  announced  (1)  that  the  United  States  would 
return  to  Hungary  the  Hungarian  monetary  gold 
then  in  the  custody  of  United  States  forces;  (2) 
that  United  States  commanders  in  Germany  and 
Austria  were  under  instructions  to  restore  to 
Hungary  specific  categories  of  identifiable  dis- 
placed property  removed  under  duress  during  the 
German  occupation;  and  (3)  that  the  previously 
granted  surplus-property  credit  to  Hungary 
amounting  to  $10,000,000  would  be  examined  with 
a  view  to  its  increase  in  the  light  of  the  quantities 
of  property  then  available  for  purchase.  Pursuant 
to  these  assurances  given  the  Prime  Minister, 


monetary  gold  in  the  amount  of  $32,000,000  v 
returned  to  Hungary  in  August  1946.     Subsu 
tial  quantities  of  looted  property  have  also  be 
returned.    The  surplus-property  credit  was 
creased  to  $15,000,000. 

The  United  States  Government  is  continuing 
consideration  of  various  possible  means  of  extei 
ing  additional  economic  assistance  to  Hungs 
and,  in  this  connection,  has  been  cooperati 
closely  with  the  Hungarian  Legation  and  mi 
recently  with  Jeno  Koranyi,  Minister  Counsel 
in  the  Ministry  of  Commerce,  who  came  to  Wai 
ington  for  this  purpose.  It  is  hoped  that  arranj 
ments  can  be  concluded  at  an  early  date  un( 
which  further  economic  aid  for  Hungary  will 
forthcoming. 


Restrictions  Lifted  for  Pleasure  Travel  to  Europe 


[Released  to  the  press  February  10] 

The  travel  of  American  citizens  to  Europe  in 
1947  as  tourists  has  become  a  subject  of  primary 
interest  to  foreign  governments,  travel  agencies, 
transportation  companies,  universities  and  cultural 
organizations  and  has  been  widely  discussed  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  both  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  For  the  past  year  the  Depart- 
ment has  been  considering  further  relaxation  in 
the  issue  of  passports  for  pleasure  travel  but  up 
to  the  present  time  the  necessary  safeguards  of 
return  transportation  from  the  Continent  of  Eur- 
ope and  the  British  Isles  and  Ireland  have  not 
been  assured.  A  study  has  just  been  completed 
with  the  assistance  of  the  trans- Atlantic  carriers, 
both  air  and  surface,  the  well-known  travel  agen- 
cies and  various  Government  offices  interested  in 
seeing  a  speedy  return  to  pre-war  pleasure  travel. 
It  has  been  necessary  to  consider  the  many  thou- 
sands of  American  citizens  and  aliens,  including 
businessmen,  who  have  been  waiting  for  months 
for  transportation  to  the  United  States,  and  care 
has  been  exercised  not  to  aggravate  this  situation. 

As  a  result  of  the  study  it  has  been  decided  to 
advise  clerks  of  courts  and  passport  agents  that 
they  may  now  accept  passport  applications  for 
pleasure  travel  to  continental  Europe,  including 
the  British  Isles  and  Ireland,  provided  each  appli- 
cant is  able  to  file  with  his  passport  application 
a  statement  from  a  reliable  transportation  or  travel 
agency  showing  that  he  has  fixed  return  transpor- 
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tation  which  cannot  be  taken  from  him  by  a 
existing  system  of  priority  for  westbound  tra 
and  that  he  has  reserved  hotel  or  other  accomrj 
dations  to  take  care  of  his  food  and  lodging  wl 
abroad.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  such 
statement  be  filed  before  the  application  for  pa 
port  may  be  forwarded  to  Washington  for  is: 
of  the  passport.  The  imposition  of  this  requi 
ment  is  considered  by  the  heads  of  foreign  tour 
agencies,  the  appropriate  American  offici 
abroad  and  experienced  transportation  and  tra 
people  in  this  country  to  be  essential  before  pie 
ure  travel  is  permitted.  The  number  of  perse 
who  will  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  this  n 
procedure  and  the  areas  to  which  they  may  tra 
will  increase  automatically  as  additional  we 
bound  transportation  facilities  become  availal 
and  the  housing  situation  in  Europe  improv 
It  is  estimated  by  travel  experts  that  as  many 
sixty  to  seventy  thousand  persons  may  be  cared  i 
during  the  coming  travel  season.  This  wot 
mean  that  all  the  trans- Atlantic  ships  which  i 
expected  to  return  to  passenger  travel  are  ad 
ally  returned  to  that  service  and  that  the  airlii 
will  be  able  to  maintain  the  accelerated  progn 
which  they  anticipate.  Special  emphasis  is  la 
upon  the  necessity  of  according  expeditious 
every  facility  to  the  travel  of  American  busine 
men  engaged  in  the  restoration  of  internatior 
trade.  Thus  pleasure  travel  will  be  secondary 
essential  travel,  provision  for  which  is  alrea< 
established. 

Department  of  State  Buffel 


jfense  of  "Pipeline"  Contracts  for  Sale  of  Lend- Lease  Supplies 


LETTER  FROM  UNDER  SECRETARY  CLAYTON  TO  SENATOR  STYLES  BRIDGES' 


January  17, 19^7. 
ie  Honorable  Styles  Bridges 
United  States  Senate 

Dear  Senator  Bridges:  At  the  suggestion  of 
\  Lindsay  C.  Warren,  the  Comptroller  General, 
m  asking  your  assistance  in  resolving  a  difficult 
uation  which  has  arisen  in  the  administration 
the  Lend-Lease  Act. 

Following  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  the 
cific,  foreign  governments  were  notified  that 
id-lease,  on  the  basis  on  which  it  had  been 
mished  during  the  war,  would  be  immediately 
•minated.  However,  there  were  at  that  time  al- 
idy  on  order,  in  various  stages  of  procurement, 
•ge  amounts  of  industrial  goods  which  had  been 
uiisitioned  under  the  lend-lease  program  by  the 
rious  lend-lease  governments.  These  goods  had 
large  part  been  ordered  to  the  particular  specifi- 
:ions  of  the  requisitioning  governments.  In 
ier  to  avoid  the  unfortunate  consequences  of  an 
rupt  termination  of  the  lend-lease  supply  pro- 
am,  the  United  States  offered  to  each  of  the  coun- 
es  concerned  an  opportunity  to  buy  and  pay  for 
B  goods  which  had  been  requisitioned  for  its  par- 
ular  account.  This  offer  resulted  in  the  execu- 
■n  of  a  number  of  so-called  "pipeline"  contracts, 
der  which  the  United  States  committed  itself  to 
;1,  and  the  foreign  government  committed  itself 
buy  and  pay  for,  specified  goods  which  were  on 
ier  on  V-J'  Day,  September  2,  1945.  All  these 
oeline  contracts  were  executed  before  July  1, 
116,  and  therefore  were  fully  within  the  authority 
if  erred  by  the  Lend-Lease  Act.  They  consti- 
p  firm  obligations  of  the  United  States  to  sell 
;ods  specifically  identified  by  requisition  numbers 
:d  procurement  contracts  made  before  Septem- 
Ir  2,  1945.  No  limit  was  placed  in  the  pipeline 
ntracts  on  the  time  within  which  delivery  was 
I  be  made. 

iThe  problem  with  which  the  Department  of 
«ate  finds  itself  now  faced  arises  out  of  the  lan- 
jage  of  the  Third  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act, 
hblic  Law  521,  79th  Congress,  approved  July  23, 
46.  That  Act  continued  the  availability  through 
fe  fiscal  year  1947,  for  purposes  of  lend-lease 
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liquidation,  of  the  sum  of  $5,500,000  out  of  existing 
lend-lease  appropriations,  with  the  proviso,  how- 
ever, that  "the  amount  named  herein  shall  not  be 
available  for  any  expense  incident  to  the  shipment 
abroad  of  any  commodities  after  December  31, 
1946". 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  provision  of  the  Third 
Deficiency  Appropriation  Act  does  not  purport  to 
require  the  United  States  to  abrogate  its  pipeline 
contracts  with  foreign  governments  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1946;  and  the  Department  has  naturally 
been  most  anxious  to  find  some  means  to  avoid 
that  result,  since  the  pipeline  contracts  were  made 
with  particular  reference  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Lend-Lease  Act  which  authorized  the  continuance 
down  to  June  30,  1949,  of  any  activities  necessary 
to  carry  out  a  contract  or  agreement  made  under 
the  Act  with  a  foreign  government  before  July  1, 
1946.  It  had  been  hoped  that  the  difficulty  could 
be  avoided  by  completion  of  all  deliveries  before 
December  31,  1946 ;  but  in  the  latter  part  of  1946 
it  became  evident  that,  owing  to  strikes  and  other 
delays  entirely  outside  the  control  of  the  procure- 
ment agencies  of  the  Government,  goods  with  a 
value  of  somewhere  near  $35,000,000  would  still 
not  be  ready  for  delivery  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  statement  which  has  just  been 
compiled  showing  in  detail  the  nature  of  the  mate- 
rial committed  but  undelivered  to  each  country  as 
of  December  31,  1946.2 

Accordingly,  the  Department  approached  each 
of  the  foreign  governments  concerned,  and  pointed 
out  that  under  the  Third  Deficiency  Appropria- 
tion Act,  appropriated  funds  could  not  be  used  to 
pay  the  administrative  expenses  which  would  be 
involved  in  the  procurement  of  the  goods  which 
could  not  be  made  available  for  delivery  before 
December  31st.  Each  of  the  governments  was 
requested,  if  it  should  desire  to  receive  these  goods, 
to  put  up  with  the  Treasury  Department  funds  of 
its  own,  amounting  to  2y2%  of  the  procurement 


Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Deficiency  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
*  Not  printed. 
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cost,  to  be  used  to  cover  these  administrative 
expenses.  These  deposits  were  all  made  before 
December  31,  1946,  and  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Treasury,  which  is  prepared  to  use  them  for 
that  purpose  if  permitted  to  do  so. 

The  question  whether  the  necessary  procurement 
activities  can  be  carried  on  in  this  manner  has 
been  discussed  at  length  with  Mr.  Warren,  the 
Comptroller  General.  After  a  careful  review  of 
all  the  documents  he  has  indicated  that  the  course 
which  the  Treasury  and  the  Department  of  State 
have  proposed  to  follow  is  in  his  judgment  a  rea- 
sonable one,  and  that  he  is  anxious  to  take  all 
possible  steps  to  facilitate  it.  However,  he  has 
expressed  concern  that,  even  though  the  Third 
Deficiency  Appropriation  Act  did  not  in  terms  re- 
quire the  United  States  to  discontinue  perform- 
ance of  its  contracts  with  foreign  governments, 
that  might  have  been  the  intention  of  Congress  in 


passing  the  Act.  Accordingly,  he  has  request 
the  Department  to  consult  with  the  Appropri 
tions  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  Hou: 
laying  all  the  facts  before  them  and  securing  th< 
views  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  proposed  course 
action. 

As  you  can  understand,  the  matter  is  of  consi 
erable  urgency,  and  I  should  greatly  appreci; 
your  arranging  for  a  conference  with  the  appi 
priate  members  of  your  Committee  at  the  earli 
possible  moment.  Mr.  Willard  Thoi*p,  Assists 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  and  S 
Chester  T.  Lane,  Lend-Lease  Administrator,  -w 
be  prepared  to  meet  with  you  and  to  present  t 
facts  in  greater  detail  at  any  time  which  you  m 
select. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  L.  Clayton 
Under  Secretary  for  Economic  Affair; 


LETTER  FROM  LEND-LEASE  ADMINISTRATOR  TO  SENATOR  BRIDGES 


Office  of  Foreign  Liquidation  Commissioner, 

February  13, 1947. 

The  Honorable  Styles  Bridges, 

United  States  Senate. 

My  Dear  Senator  Bridges:  The  Department 
has  received  the  transcript  of  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Lindsay  C.  Warren,  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  members  of  his  legal 
staff,  given  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations on  February  7,  1947,  and  a  covering 
letter  from  Mr.  Everard  H.  Smith,  Clerk  of  the 
Committee,  expressing  the  Committee's  desire  for 
answers  to  the  legal  questions  raised  in  the  course 
of  this  testimony.  This  letter  undertakes  to  com- 
ply with  the  desire  of  the  Committee. 

A  basic  question  raised  in  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ing, and  particularly  in  the  questions  of  Senator 
Thomas  and  Senator  Young,  is  whether  the  lend- 
lease  "pipeline"  agreements  with  the  foreign  gov- 
ernments are  binding  on  the  United  States.  There 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  they  are  binding  on 
our  Government.  The  agreements  were  signed  by 
duly  authorized  representatives  of  the  Government 
in  accordance  with  the  clear  authority  of  an  Act 
of  Congress  (the  Lend-Lease  Act) .  They  were  all 
executed  before  July  1,  1946,  under  authority  of 
section  3  (c)  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act,  which  not  only 
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authorized  their  making,  but  also  specifically  p' 
vided  that  all  poyers  under  the  Act  "may  be  ex 
cised  to  the  extent  necessary  to  carry  out  a  contr; 
or  agreement  with  ...  a  foreign  governm 
made  before  July  1,  1946".  Furthermore,  at 
time  these  agreements  were  entered  into,  Congi 
had  already  appropriated  ample  funds  with  wh 
to  pay  all  the  costs  of  carrying  out  the  comn 
ments,  including  not  only  the  procurement  cc 
of  the  goods,  but  also  the  cost  of  all  administ 
tive  expenses  incident  to  completion  of  the  agi 
ments.  The  binding  character  of  the  agreeme 
was  recognized  by  the  Comptroller  General  in 
opinion  of  October  31, 1946  (No.  B-59922)  hold 
that  funds  appropriated  prior  to  July  1, 1946  w 
obligated  and  remained  available  for  expendit 
after  that  date,  by  virtue  of  the  internatio 
agreements  theretofore  entered  into.  The  act 
of  Congress  in  enacting  the  Public  Law  521 
July  23,  1946,  with  the  restriction  on  the  use 
the  funds  after  December  31, 1946,  created  an 
pediment  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  agreemf 
which  did  not  exist  when  they  were  negotiated. 
The  pipeline  agreements  themselves  contain 
specific  mention  of  a  Congressional  power  to  ] 
vent  the  consummation  of  the  undertakings 
denial  of  appropriations.    Some  of  them  conl 
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erences  to  the  legislative  authority  under  which 
y  were  made,  and  some  contain  specific  provi- 
iis  to  the  effect  that  deliveries  can  be  denied  by 
United  States  in  its  "national  interest".    The 
>eline  agreements  with  the  USSR,  China  and 
izil,  for  example,  state  that  the  articles  and 
vices  to  be  provided  are  made  available  "under 
!  authority  and  subject  to  the  terms  and  condi- 
ns  of  the  Act  of  March  11,  1941,  as  amended, 
1  any  acts  supplementary  thereto".     The  agree- 
nts  with  France,  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands 
itain  similar  language,  but  use  the  expression 
ly  appropriation  acts  thereunder"  in  lieu  of 
:ts  supplementary  thereto".    Both  of  these  ex- 
jssions  were  intended  to  describe  the  same  thing, 
mely,  the  substantive  legislative  authority  under 
tich  the  agreements  were  made.    Although  most 
the  legislative  authority  appears  in  the  Lend- 
ase  Act  and  amendments  thereto,  the  substan- 
re  authority  has,  from  time  to  time,  been  sup- 
smented  in  appropriation  acts  (see  e.g.,  the  first 
oviso  of  section  201  and  sections  302  and  303  of 
e  Fifth  Supplemental  National  Defense  Appro- 
bation Act,   1942,  Public  Law  474,  approved 
arch  5, 1942) .    These  conventional  references  to 
e  statutory  authority  under  which  the  agree- 
ents  were  made  cannot  in  the  judgment  of  the 
epartment   be   construed   as    a   reservation    of 
ithority  in  the  United  States  to  effect  unilateral 
>ridgement  of  the  agreements.     In  fact,  section 
^c)  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  provides  that  in  gen- 
al  the  powers  under  the  Act  may  be  terminated 
f  "the  passage  of  a  concurrent  resolution  by  the 
vo  Houses  before  June  30,  1946";    but  it  also 
jecifically   provides   for   continuance   of   those 
owers  until  July  1,  1949,  whenever  necessary  to 
irry  out  a  contract  or  agreement  with  a  foreign 
overnment  made  before  the  passage  of  such  a 
mcurrent  resolution.     Under  this  provision,  any 
oreign  government  contracting  with  the  United 
itates  was  entitled  to  assume  the  good  faith  of  an 
Let  of  Congress  which  stated  in  effect  that  even  if 
he  Congress  were  to  terminate  in  general  the 
Jnd-lease  powers  by  concurrent  resolution,  the 
ermination  would  be  inapplicable  to  agreements 
nade  before  the  passage  of  the  resolution.    Ap- 
•ropriation  legislation  having  the  effect  of  ter- 
ainating  the  power  to  carry  out  agreements  made 
>efore  the  date  of  the  legislation  would  be  equally 
nconsistent  with  the  assurances  contained  in  the 
-<end-Lease  Act  upon  which  both  the  representa- 
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tives  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  the  foreign 
governments  relied  in  making  the  pipeline  agree- 
ments. Accordingly,  the  failure  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  complete  shipments  under  the  pipeline 
agreements  will  unquestionably  be  considered  by 
the  other  governments  to  be  a  violation  of  the 
agreements,  and  conversations  with  representa- 
tives of  those  governments  have  already  made  this 
fact  clear. 

The  agreements  with  France,  Belgium,  the  Neth- 
erlands and  the  United  Kingdom  contain  a  provi- 
sion that  the  United  States  may  decline  to  deliver 
articles  covered  by  such  agreements  when  delivery 
would  be  contrary  to  its  national  interest.     "Na- 
tional interest"  in  this  respect  must  be  interpreted 
as  signifying  some  urgent  need  of  the  United  States 
for  the  equipment,  or  some  strong  reason  of  policy 
for  not  wishing  the  other  government  to  receive 
the  material.     In  view  of  the  fact,  for  example, 
that  a  considerable  quantity  of  coal  mining  ma- 
chinery is  now  being  held  for  France,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  feels  that  it  would  rather  be  in  the 
overall  interest  of  the  United  States  to  have  such 
material  delivered  as  quickly  as  possible.     In  some 
of  the  other  agreements,  such  as  those  with  China, 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  USSR  and  Australia, 
the  deliveries  are  to  be  completed  "to  the  extent 
that  such  articles  are  or  will  be  available  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  for  transfer  to" 
the  other  government.    This  language  can  hardly 
be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  the  United  States 
can,  by  its  own  act  in  refusing  to  appropriate 
funds,  create  a  condition  of  unavailability  of  the 
articles. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearing  on  February  7,  the 
question  arose  several  times  as  to  the  obligation 
of  the  United  States  to  pay  suppliers  of  lend-lease 
material  in  case  Congress  does  not  permit  the  de- 
livery of  the  material  to  the  foreign  governments. 
All  the  material  now  in  the  pipeline  was  under 
contract  on  VJ-Day,  and  the  United  States  is 
legally  bound  to  pay  the  suppliers  for  all  material 
completed  to  date,  plus  other  considerations  pro- 
vided in  the  contracts.  In  response  to  Senator 
Tydings'  inquiry,  the  Comptroller  General  stated 
that  the  Government  had  full  power  to  make  these 
contracts  with  the  suppliers,  and  I  should  like  to 
confirm  that  this  answer  is  correct  and  that  the 
power  is  found  in  the  various  provisions  of  the 
Lend-Lease  Act,  supplemented  by  the  various 
appropriations  passed  by  Congress  from  time  to 
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time.  By  far  the  bulk  of  the  material  with  which 
we  are  concerned  has  been  completed  and  delivered 
by  the  suppliers  to  the  United  States  and  is  held 
in  storage  for  the  account  of  the  United  States. 
This  includes  all  of  the  refinery  equipment  for  the 
USSR.  The  uncompleted  material  consists  chief- 
ly of  equipment  on  which  manufacture  has  been 
started  and  progressed  far  towards  completion, 
but  has  been  held  up  because  of  delays  by  the 
manufacturer  in  securing  some  vital  component. 
In  cases  where  material  has  not  been  delivered  by 
the  manufacturer,  the  Government  would  be 
legally  bound  to  pay  cancellation  charges  regard- 
less of  the  ultimate  disposition  of  the  goods.  In 
a  separate  statement,  I  am  providing  a  reply  to 
Senator  Tydings'  inquiry  as  to  which  of  the  goods 
would  find  a  ready  market  in  the  United  States  and 
those  that  might  not  find  such  a  market. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings,  several  questions 
were  asked  on  the  subject  of  the  2y2  percent  that 
the  foreign  governments  were  asked  to  deposit  to 
pay  the  administrative  expenses  which  Public  Law 
521  provided  could  not  be  paid  out  of  funds  made 
available  therein.  When  it  was  realized,  in  the 
fall  of  1946,  that  strikes  and  other  difficulties 
would  delay  the  delivery  of  a  substantial  quantity 
of  pipeline  material  until  December  31,  1946,  the 
Department  of  State  was  confronted  with  a  very 
difficult  problem.  Solemn  agreements  were  out- 
standing with  foreign  governments.  Congress 
was  not  in  session ;  the  Appropriations  Committees 
were  not  organized.  In  order  to  avoid  a  complete 
breach  of  our  agreements  with  the  foreign  govern- 
ments, it  was  decided  to  ask  each  government  to 
deposit  the  funds  that  would  be  necessary  to  pay 
the  expenses  incident  to  shipment  after  December 
31,  1946.  The  foreign  governments,  although  not 
required  by  their  agreements  to  make  such  de- 
posits, paid  the  full  amount  requested  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States.  The  Comptroller 
General  ruled  that  these  deposits  could  not  be  used 
for  the  purpose  intended ;  as  he  stated  before  your 
Committee,  he  felt  that  such  use  would  be  a  "sub- 
terfuge" calculated  to  circumvent  the  will  of  Con- 
gress. We  did  not  agree  with  this  view,  but  be- 
lieved rather  that  since  the  Congressional  prohibi- 
tion was  directed  against  the  use  of  appropriated 
funds,  there  would  be  no  violation  of  the  will  of 
Congress  in  completing  pipeline  deliveries  through 
the  use  of  funds  not  appropriated  but  supplied  by 
the  foreign  governments  themselves.    In  view  of 
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the  disagreement  with  the  Comptroller  Geneil 
however,  we  were  glad  to  present  the  question! 
the  Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate,  as  | 
are  now  doing. 

Special  comment  should  be  made  on  the  obs 
vation  of  Senator  Russell  at  the  hearing  that  t 
"is  a  case  where  the  Department  had  been  put 
notice  6  months  before  and  were  told  to  get  th 
goods  out  by  the  first  of  January,  and  they  ei 
dently  made  up  their  minds  to  force  Congress 
do  something,  and  if  they  could  not  get  it  chang 
to  ask  for  further  legislation".  This  statem 
neglects  the. fact  that  when  the  Third  Deficiei 
Appropriation  Act,  1946,  was  passed,  all  the  c 
tracts  with  the  suppliers,  and  all  the  agreeme 
with  the  foreign  governments,  were  already 
effect.  At  the  request  of  the  Department  of  St 
every  possible  effort  has  been  made  by  the  Burl 
of  Federal  Supply  (formerly  Procurement  D; 
si  on  of  the  Treasury)  to  meet  the  desire  of  J 
Congress  by  pressing  contractors  to  expedite  p 
duction  and  by  seeking  mutual  agreement  to  c 
tract  cancellations  where  production  could  not 
completed  before  December  31,  1946.  Beye 
this,  however,  the  Department  of  State  could 
go,  without  unilaterally  breaching  agreeme 
made  in  good  faith  between  the  United  States  s 
various  foreign  governments  before  the  action 
Congress  in  question  was  taken.  In  the  absence 
an  unequivocal  direction  from  the  Congress,  i 
Department  did  not  feel  that  this  was  a  con 
which  it  could  properly  take,  or  which  the  C 
gress  would  have  desired  it  to  take. 

A  number  of  questions  were  asked  at  the  hear 
on  the  issue  of  what  would  happen  if  Congi 
takes  no  action  on  this  matter.  In  that  case, 
$873,211.98  deposited  by  the  foreign  governme 
to  cover  administrative  expenses  will  have  to 
refunded.  The  material  in  storage,  in  warehoi 
and  at  factories  will  have  to  be  paid  for  by 
United  States,  declared  as  surplus  and  sold  un 
the  Surplus  Property  Act.  This  Department, 
response  to  your  question,  has  concluded  that  tb 
is  no  other  way  of  selling  this  material  to  the  i 
eign  governments.  They  would  have  to  take  tl 
chances  on  the  priority  system,  and  they  wo 
have  to  pay  cash.  The  latter  fact  would,  of  cou 
be  particularly  offensive  to  a  Government  J 
Australia,  which  has  already  paid  for  all  the  * 
terial  in  its  pipeline  and  would  have  to  pay  a] 
(Continued  on  page  360) 
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STATEMENTS  BY  UNDER  SECRETARY  CLAYTON 


foment  on  legal  aspects  of  the  so-called  "Land- 
thers  agreement''''  between  the  Governments 
\he  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
id  December  9, 1944- 1 

he  so-called  "Land-Leathers  agreement"  be- 
en the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
he  United  Kingdom  was  entered  into  on  De- 
ber  9,  1944.2  The  agreement  was  an  impo- 
rtation of  the  policy  set  forth  in  a  letter  from 
sident  Roosevelt  to  Prime  Minister  Churchill, 
3d  May  23,  1943,2  in  which  was  enunciated  a 
ad  strategic  war  plan  of  British  emphasis  on 
struction  of  fighting  ships  and  in  increased 
ited  States  emphasis  on  construction  of  mer- 
nt  ships.  Admiral  Emory  S.  Land,  then  "War 
pping  Administrator,  signed  the  agreement  on 
alf  of  the  United  States,  acting  under  a  dele- 
ion  of  the  authority  conferred  upon  the  Presi- 
t  by  Congress  in  the  Lend-Lease  Act  of  March 
1941.  The  delegation  of  authority  was  made 
•suant  to  section  9  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act.  On 
>tember  27,  1945,  the  President's  general  lend- 
>e  authority  was  vested  in  the  Department  of 
te  by  Executive  Order  No.  9630.3 
'he  signing  of  the  Land-Leathers  agreement 
3  an  exercise  of  the  President's  lend-lease  au- 
rity  contained  in  section  3(b)  of  the  Lend- 
tse  Act,  whereby  it  is  provided  that  the  terms 
1  conditions  on  which  a  foreign  government  re- 
/es  lend-lease  aid  shall  be  those  which  the  Presi- 
it  deems  satisfactory.  Actual  transfers  of  the 
ps  involved  have  been  made  under  the  authority 
section  3(a)  of  the  act,  providing  that  the  Presi- 
it  may  "sell,  transfer  title  to,  exchange,  lease, 
d,  or  otherwise  dispose  of"  defense  articles 
foreign  governments. 

fn  appropriations  made  to  the  U.S.  Maritime 
mmission  and  the  Navy  Department  for  ship 
istruction,  the  Congress  had  provided  that  the 
ps  constructed  out  of  such  appropriations  could 
t  be  transferred  to  a  foreign  government  for 
7  period  longer  than  the  duration  of  the  war 
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and  six  months.  No  such  restriction  was  placed 
by  Congress  upon  the  transfer  of  ships  procured 
with  lend-lease  funds  appropriated  directly  to  the 
President.  Nevertheless,  the  President  adopted  a 
general  policy  of  not  transferring  ships,  regard- 
less of  the  funds  with  which  they  were  procured, 
to  foreign  governments  for  any  period  longer  than 
the  duration  of  the  war  and  six  months.  The 
Land-Leathers  agreement  not  only  conformed  to 
this  policy  but  went  further  in  providing  for  im- 
mediate termination  of  the  agreement  by  procla- 
mation of  the  President  or  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  Congress.  Since  neither  the  Congress 
nor  the  President  has  as  yet  proclaimed  the  end 
of  the  war,  or  taken  any  action  terminating  the 
Land-Leathers  agreement,  the  existing  arrange- 
ments under  the  agreement  are  in  strict  accord 
with  the  above  congressional  and  presidential 
policies  limiting  the  duration  of  charter  of  vessels 
to  foreign  governments. 

Under  section  3(c)  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act,  the 
President  may  exercise  until  July  1,  1949  most  of 
his  important  powers  under  the  act  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  carry  out  a  contract  or  agreement 
with  a  foreign  government  made  before  July  1, 
1946.  However,  about  the  time  of  V-J  Day  the 
President  adopted  the  general  policy  of  bringing 
lend-lease  transfers  on  a  non-payment  basis  (so- 
called  "straight  lend-lease  transfers")  to  a  close. 
In  line  with  this  policy  he  exercised  his  authority 
under  section  3(b)  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act,  again 
acting  through  the  War  Shipping  Administra- 
tor— at  that  time  Capt.  Granville  Conway — and 
changed  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  Land- 
Leathers  charters  to  a  cash-payment  basis,  effective 
beginning  December  1, 1945.  This  action  was  for- 
malized in  an  exchange  of  letters  dated  February 


1  Statement  made  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Ships 
Sales,  Charters,  and  Lay-ups  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  on  Feb.  6,  and  released  to 
the  press  by  the  Subcommittee  on  the  same  date. 

2  Not  printed. 

8 10  Federal  Register  12245. 
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15, 1946.4  Of  course,  time-consuming  negotiations 
preceded  the  final  formalization,  and  during  these 
negotiations  hearings  were  commenced  in  the 
Congress  on  a  bill  relating  to  disposal  of  war-built 
vessels  owned  by  the  United  States  Government. 
While  not  required  to  do  so  by  law,  the  President 
in  revising  the  terms  of  the  Land-Leathers  char- 
ters followed  as  closely  as  possible  the  tentative 
outline  of  congressional  policy  contained  in  the 
then  current  version  of  the  bill  under  discussion. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  was  not  required  to  pay  charter 
hire  under  the  existing  arrangements  on  these  ves- 
sels as  embodied  in  the  Land-Leathers  agreement. 
Nevertheless,  in  order  to  assure  continuation  of  the 
charters,  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
agreed  to  pay  cash  charter  hire. 

Enactment  by  Congress  of  the  Ship  Sales  Act 
on  March  8,  1946  had  no  legal  effect  upon  the  ves- 
sel charter  arrangements  which  had  previously 
been  consummated  by  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Al- 
though the  Land-Leathers  agreement  had  been 
shown  to  Congress  and  Congress  was  clearly  em- 
powered to  terminate  it  at  any  time,  it  did  not  elect 
to  do  so ;  and,  since  the  wording  of  the  Ship  Sales 
Act  was  clearly  prospective  in  effect,  not  retro- 
active, existing  arrangements  such  as  the  Land- 
Leathers  agreement  were  presumably  intended  by 
Congress  to  remain  undisturbed.  Evidence  of  this 
congressional  intent  appears  on  page  15  of  Senate 
Report  no.  807, 79th  Congress,  1st  session,  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  entitled  "Sale  of  Certain 
Government-Owned  Merchant  Vessels",  in  which 
comment  was  made  on  the  Ship  Sales  Bill.  The 
language  was  as  follows : 

"It  should  be  noted  that  at  the  present  time  a 
number  of  war-built  vessels  are  under  foreign 
charter,  and  additional  voyage  charters  are  now  in 


'  Not  printed.  For  joint  statement  by  U.S.-U.K.  regard- 
ing settlement  for  lend-lease,  reciprocal  aid,  surplus  war 
property,  and  claims,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  9,  1945,  p.  910. 
For  summary  of  U.S.-U.K.  agreements  on  same  subjects, 
see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  7,  1946,  p.  580. 

5  Statement  made  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Ships 
Sales,  Charters,  and  Lay-ups  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  on  Feb.  7,  and  released 
to  the  press  by  the  Subcommittee  on  the  same  date. 
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use  in  connection  with  maintaining  the  shippj 
necessary  during  the  transition  period  until  pef» 
time  operations  can  take  over. 

"Existing  authority  for  such  charter  is  not  1 
turbed  by  the  bill,  except  that  United  States  c: 
zens  are  given  a  preference  in  purchasing  or  ch 
tering  the  war-built  vessels." 

Existing  arrangements  were  to  remain  urn) 
turbed  despite  the  unequivocal  congressional; 
tent  contained  in  the  Ship  Sales  Act  that  no  w 
built  vessels  were  to  be  chartered  in  the  fut: 
to  foreign  governments.  Assurances  were  aske<! 
the  Executive  branch  of  the  Government  and  gi: 
by  it  at  the  time  of  passage  of  the  Ship  Sales  i 
that  the  future  disposal  of  vessels  then  out  on  ell 
ter  to  foreign  governments  on  lend-lease  wouki 
carried  out  in  conformity  with  the  Ship  Sales  | 
This  serves  to  illustrate  the  understanding  of  | 
gress  that  such  charters  would  continue  and  t. 
upon  the  termination  of  the  charters  and  retun 
the  vessels,  disposal  thereon  would  be  in  acci 
ance  with  the  congressional  policy  set  forth  in) 
Ship  Sales  Act. 

Statement  on  arrangements  between  the  Gov. 
ments  of  the  United  States  and  of  the.  U.S.i\ 
with  respect  to  merchant  vessels  transfer 
under  the  Lend-Lease  Act 5 

Commencing  in  July  1942  the  Government  of 
United  States  undertook  to  transfer  mercl 
vessels  to  the  Government  of  the  U.SS.R.  urj 
the  Lend-Lease  Act  for  the  purpose  of  improv 
the  flow  of  lend-lease  war  supplies  to  Russia 
the  Pacific.  This  decision  was  taken  as  a  ma 
of  military  strategy  and  was  endorsed  by  1 
military  authorities  of  the  United  States  beet- 
of  the  shorter  distance  and  greater  safety  of  j 
route  in  question.  For  obvious  reasons  Amen 
flag  vessels  could  not  make  the  passage  thro 
hostile  Japanese  waters  at  that  time. 

All  the  merchant  vessels  transferred  by  j 
United  States  to  the  U.S.S.R.  for  the  carriage 
lend-lease  cargo  were  for  use  on  the  Pacific  ro 
All  transfers  of  merchant  vessels  to  the  Govt 
ment  of  the  U.S.S.R.  under  the  Lend-Lease 
were  financed  out  of  lend-lease  funds  approprii) 
directly  to  the  President. 
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■nder  this  program  a  total  of  125  vessels  were 
isferred.  of  which  26  have  subsequently  been 
imed  and  i  lost,  with  95  still  remaining  in 
sian  hands.  The  transfers  were  made  in  re- 
nse  to  requests  for  the  vessels  by  the  Govern- 
it  of  the  U.S.S.R.  These  requests  were  for- 
ked in  requisitions  signed  by  authorized  offi- 
s  of  the  Soviet  Purchasing  Commission  and 
lotted  to  the  lend-lease  authorities  of  the  U.S. 
•eminent.  The  requisitions  were  processed  in 
>rdance  with  usual  lend-lease  procedures,  and 

necessary  funds  were  allocated  to  the  War 
pping  Administration  from  the  lend-lease 
adential  appropriation  by  commitment  letters 
n  the  Lend-Lease  Administrator  to  the  War 
pping  Administrator.  Upon  actual  transfer 
he  vessels  to  the  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
»ceipt  was  signed  by  a  duly  authorized  repre- 
tative  of  that  Government.  Sample*  of  the 
ve-mentioned  documentation  are  being  fur- 
led to  the  Committee. 

"he  foregoing  procedure  conformed  with  that 
owed  in  ordinary  lend-lease  transfers,  and  ac- 
iingly  all  the  provisions  of  the  master  lend- 
;e  agreement  between  the  Governments  of  the 
ited  States  and  of  the  U.S.S.R.  were  fully  ap- 
■able.  This  fact  placed  two  very  important 
riction?  upon  the  vessels  :  (1)  The  Government 
the  U.S.S.R.  had  no  right  to  retransfer  the 
>els  to  third  parties  without  the  consent  of  the 
■sident  of  the  United  States :  and  1 2 )  the  Presi- 
t  of  the  United  States  had  the  power  to  de- 
!id.  upon  termination  of  the  emergency  as  de- 
~ed  by  him.  the  return  of  such  vessels  as  were  not 

or  destroyed  in  the  war. 

.lie  above-described  form  of  transfer  was 
pted  as  a  device  peculiarly  suited  to  minim iz- 

the  possibility  of  seizure  of  the  vessels  by  the 
)anese,  it  being  at  least  doubtful  under  inter- 
ional  law  whether  the  Japanese  had  a  ri^ht  to 
:e  such  a  vessel  flving  the  Russian  flag  and 
nned  by  a  Russian  crew.  It  served  not  only  to 
?ngthen  the  hand  of  the  Russians  in  their  deal- 
's with  the  Japanese  on  vessel  seizures,  but  also 
bled  the  Japanese  to  resist,  without  loss  of  face. 
naan  pressure  on  them  to  seize  the  vessels  con- 
Ued  by  the  Russians.     A  number  of  test  cases 

eloped  during  the  war  in  which  the  Japanese 
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detained  vessels  in  this  category,  and  the  fact  that 
all  such  vessels  were  promptly  released  by  the 
Japanese  attests  to  the  success  of  the  device. 

Clear  legal  authority  for  making  such  transfers 
existed  in  the  broad  language  of  section  3  (a)  of  the 
Lend-Lease  Act  whereby  the  President  may  "sell. 
transfer  title  to.  exchange,  lease,  lend,  or  other- 
wise dispose  of"  defense  articles  to  lend-lease  gov- 
ernments. The  provisions  of  the  U.S.  Maritime 
Commission  and  Navy  Department  appropriation 
acts  restricting  the  transfer  of  vessels  constructed 
out  of  those  appropriations  to  leases  for  periods 
not  longer  than  the  duration  of  the  war  and  sis 
months  did  not  apply  to  transfers  of  these  vessels. 
since  they  were  financed  out  of  funds  appropriated 
directly  to  the  President  not  subject  to  such  re- 
strictions. 

Nevertheless,  the  general  congressional  policy 
was  covered  by  the  provision  of  the  master  lend- 
lease  agreement  whereby  the  President  retained 
the  right  to  have  the  vessels  returned  at  the  end 
of  the  emergency. 

Upon  the  termination  of  straight  lend-lease 
shipments  on  V-J  Day.  consideration  was  given 
to  the  problem  of  disposal  of  the  vessels  trans- 
ferred to  the  U.S.S.R.  It  was  felt  that  an  oppor- 
tunity should  be  afforded  the  Government  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  purchase  certain  of  the  ships  from 
the  United  States  for  retention  in  the  Soviet  Mer- 
chant Marine,  which  had  been  very  badly  depleted 
by  enemy  action.  However,  in  as  much  as  the 
Ship  Sales  Bill  was  under  consideration  by  the 
Congress  at  that  time,  the  Department  of  State 
decided  to  await  the  wishes  of  the  Congress  on 
disposal  of  war-built  vessels  before  approaching 
the  Soviet  Government  for  a  settlement.  On 
March  IS.  19-16,  10  days  after  the  enactment  of 
the  Ship  Sales  Act,  a  diplomatic  note  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Soviet  Government  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  which  reference  was  made  to  this 
legislation.  It  was  stated  that  the  U  S.  Govern- 
ment would  shortly  be  in  a  position  to  entertain 
applications  for  the  purchase  of  vessels  eligible 
under  the  act  which  the  Soviet  Government  might 
wish  to  retain.  The  Soviet  Government  was  in- 
formed that,  if  not  interested  in  purchasing  the 
vessels  in  question,  it  should  return  them  to  the 
United  States  promptly.  No  satisfactory  reply  to 
this  diplomatic  note  has  been  received. 
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[Released  to  the  press  February  11] 

Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State  from  the  committee 
which  has  considered  the  problems  of  news  cover- 
age for  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
Foreign  Ministers  at  Moscow: 

February  11, 1947. 
Dear  Sir  : 

A  Committee,  comprised  of  a  representative  of 
the  Department  of  State,  of  the  Congressional 
Standing  Committee  of  Correspondents,  of  the 
State  Department  Correspondents'  Association,  of 
the  Radio  Correspondents'  Association,  and  of  the 
Periodical  Correspondents'  Association,  has  met 
at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  almost 
continuous  sessions  over  three  days,  it  has  con- 
sidered the  problems  of  news  coverage  of  the  forth- 
coming Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  at  Moscow. 

The  Committee  finds  that  it  is  impossible  to 
provide  the  press,  radio  and  periodicals  with 
adequate  opportunity  to  inform  the  American 
public  within  the  limitation  of  20  visas  now  pro- 
posed by  the  Soviet  Government.  In  the  under- 
standing that  negotiations  still  are  proceeding  for 
broadening  this  base,  the  Committee  has  classified 
the  applications  of  all  organizations  in  a  sequence 
which  the  Committee  recommends  for  support  by 
the  Department  of  State. 

This  classification  was  unanimously  approved  on 
the  basis  of  the  statement  of  principles  published 
by  the  Committee  on  February  8,  and  after 
thorough  consideration  of  written  and  oral  repre- 
sentations of  applicants,  and  with  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  objective  of  presenting  the  most 
information  to  the  greatest  number  of  Americans. 

The  Committee  has  neither  the  power  nor  the 
disposition  to  exclude  any  bona  fide  applicant 
organization  from  the  right  to  report  the  delibera- 
tions at  Moscow.  The  purpose  of  this  list  is  to 
provide  guidance  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  to 
applicants  in  order  that  at  least  some  applicants 
may  be  able  to  make  definite  plans. 

On  the  basis  of  the  statement  made  in  New 
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York  by  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  some  aj< 
cants  have  sailed  and  others  are  booked  to  i 
within  72  hours.  The  urgency  of  this  time  eler 
necessarily  has  complicated  the  Committee's  w 
The  list  follows : 

1.  Associated  Press 

2.  Associated  Press 

3.  United  Press 

4.  International  News  Service 

5.  International  News  Service 

6.  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 

7.  National  Broadcasting  Company 

8.  Still  photographer  (pool  man) 

9.  News-reel  camera  man]        , 

>pool 

10.  Newsreel  sound  man     J 

11.  Baltimore  Sun 

12.  New  York  Herald  Tribune 

13.  New  York  Post 

14.  New  York  Times 

15.  Chicago  Daily  News 

16.  Chicago  Tribune 

17.  Newsweek  Magazine 

18.  Overseas  News  Agency 

19.  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper  Alliance 

20.  World  Report  -  United  States  News 

21.  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

22.  Philadelphia  Bulletin 

23.  New  York  Daily  News 

24.  Detroit  News 

25.  Washington  Post 

26.  Washington  Evening  Star 

27.  Boston  Globe 

28.  Time  &  Life 

29.  Chicago  Times 

30.  Still  photographer  (pool  man) 

31.  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate 

32.  Boston  Herald 

33.  Providence  Journal 

34.  Block  Newspapers  (Toledo  Blade,  Pittsburgh' 

Gazette) 

35.  New  York  Daily  Worker 

36.  Newark  Evening  News 

37.  Gannett  Newspapers 

38.  N.C.W.C.  News  Service 

39.  St.  Paul  Dispatch 

40.  Wall  Street  Journal 

41.  Saturday  Evening  Post 

42.  New  Yorker  Magazine 

43.  Foreign  Policy  Bulletin 

44.  Fairchild  Publications 
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45.  American  Mercury  Magazine 

46.  Atlantic  Monthly 

47.  Qonde    Nast    Publications,    Louisville    Courier- 

Journal 

48.  Press  Alliance 

49.  New  Leader  Magazine 

50.  Transradio  Press  Service,  Inc. 

51.  Reader's  Scope  Magazine 

52.  Medford  (Oregon)  Mail  Tribune 

Very  truly  yours, 

William  Theis 
tretary,  Standing  Committee  of  Correspondents 

Thomas  F.  Reynolds 
mdent,    State    Department    Correspondents'' 
Association 

William  R.  McAndrew 
Radio  Correspondents''  Association 

Frank  McNatjghton 
airman,  Executive  Committee,  Periodical  Cor- 
respondents'' Association 

M.  J.  McDermott 

ecial   Assistant    to    the   Secretary   for   Press 
Relations 

[Released  to  the  press  February  11] 

■nt  statement  of  press  correspondents'  associa- 
te to  the  Secretary  of  State : 

February  11, 194-7. 
the  Secretary  of  State  : 
Foint  statement  by  representatives  of  the  Stand  - 
;  Committee  of  Correspondents,  the  State  De- 
:tment  Correspondents'  Association,  the  Radio 
rrespondents'  Association,  and  the  Periodical 
respondents'  Association : 

1.  The  American  press  and  radio,  through  the 
>peration  of  previous  Secretaries  of  State,  have 
;r  a  period  of  years  gradually  been  accorded  op- 
rtunity  for  careful  and  detailed  reporting  of 
eat  Power  conferences  in  which  the  peace  of 
)  world  is  being  shaped.  This  procedure  began 
approach  a  satisfactory  stage  at  the  last  Council 
Foreign  Ministers  meeting  at  New  York  City. 

2.  When  the  United  States  at  New  York  ac- 
)ted  the  invitation  of  the  Soviet  Government  to 
rticipate  in  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
'reign  Ministers  at  Moscow,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
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ment  gave  specific  assurances  through  its  Foreign 
Minister  that  everything  would  be  done  in  spite  of 
housing  difficulties  to  accommodate  the  cor- 
respondents and  to  create  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions for  their  work.  This  assurance  stated 
further  that  American  correspondents  would  be 
able  to  report  from  Moscow  on  procedures  of  the 
Conference  as  they  reported  from  Paris  and  New 
York.  To  every  member  of  the  American  work- 
ing press,  this  could  only  mean  comparable 
facilities. 

3.  The  undersigned  organizations,  through 
their  representatives,  have  now  completely  ex- 
plored the  Soviet  tender  of  a  maximum  of  20  visas 
for  American  news  media  and  find  that  this  Soviet 
provision  is  shockingly  inadequate. 

4.  In  accepting  responsibility  in  behalf  of  the 
American  press  and  radio  in  this  emergency  situ- 
ation, the  undersigned  organizations  in  no  sense 
condone  but  vigorously  protest  the  Soviet  limita- 
tion which  would  represent  a  serious  step  away 
from  enlightened  world  opinion. 

5.  We  are  sure  that  you  realize,  and  that  the 
negotiators  in  Moscow  will  appreciate,  that  an  in- 
formed public  opinion  in  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere  is  necessary  if  the  Conference  decisions 
are  to  be  effective. 

6.  We  therefore  respectfully  request,  with  the 
greatest  emphasis  at  our  command,  that  you 
urgently  ask  the  Soviet  Government  to  grant  as 
a  basic  minimum  visas  for  the  list  of  52  trans- 
mitted to  you  by  the  special  joint  committee  this 
afternoon.  We  further  request  that  you  impress 
upon  the  Soviet  Government  the  importance  of 
granting  to  American  radio  correspondents  the 
use  of  adequate  transmission  facilities  for  direct 
Conference  reporting  to  the  American  radio 
public. 

William  Theis 
Secretary,  Standing  Committee  of  Correspondents 

Thomas  F.  Reynolds 

President,  State  Department  Correspondents'  As- 
sociation 

William  R.  McAndrew 
Radio  Correspondents'  Association 

Frank  McNatjghton 

Chairman,  Executive  Committee,  Periodical  Cor- 
respondents' Association 
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BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  BENTON ' 


In  his  "Four  Freedoms"  message  to  Congress  in 
January  of  1941,  President  Roosevelt  affirmed  as 
a  fixture  of  United  States  foreign  policy  the  secur- 
ing of  "freedom  of  speech  and  expression — 
everywhere  in  the  world." 

Two  years  later,  the  press  of  this  country  em- 
braced the  campaign  to  establish  a  world  free 
press  as  an  American  war  aim.  Kent  Cooper 
proved  an  eloquet  advocate  at  an  Associated  Press 
luncheon  in  New  York  on  April  19, 1943.  His  nu- 
merous talks  and  articles  were  widely  reported  in 
the  press  and  enthusiastically  endorsed  by  editorial 
comment  throughout  the  country. 

Hugh  Baillie,  President  of  the  United  Press, 
Seymour  Berkson,  General  Manager  of  the  Inter- 
national News  Service,  as  well  as  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  and  individual 
editors  all  over  the  country,  joined  actively  in  the 
campaign. 

It  would  be  hard  to  conceive  of  a  more  powerful 
combination  for  promoting  a  press  campaign :  the 
wartime  President  of  the  United  States,  aided  by 
leading  publishers  and  editors  and  by  our  three 
news  services. 

May  we  now  hope  that  the  time  is  propitious 
for  converting  our  campaign  of  words  into  deeds  ? 
These  are  indeed  times  when  men's  souls,  in  their 
trial,  need  such  hope  to  which  to  turn.  For  we 
have  learned  that  there  is  an  essential  connection 
between  denial  of  freedom  of  expression  on  the 
one  hand,  and  dictatorship  and  war  on  the  other ; 
and  that  if  in  some  way  freedom  of  expression 
could  be  guaranteed  throughout  the  world — and 
fostered  and  promoted — then  the  risk  of  aggressive 
war  would  be  greatly  reduced.  This  is  the  un- 
learned lesson  of  the  news  of  the  world  for  the  past 
25  years. 

In  Italy,  Germany,  and  Japan  the  vicious  and 
tragic  sequence  has  been  witnessed :  seizure  of  na- 
tional power,  consolidation  of  dictatorship 
through  the  control  of  information  and  expression, 

1  Address  delivered  before  the  Inland  Dally  Press  Asso- 
ciation in  Chicago,  111.,  on  Feb.  11  and  released  to  the  press 
on  the  same  date. 
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the  building  of  a  national  war  psychosis  bell 
a  wall  of  ignorance,  and,  finally,  aggressive  '( 

Thus  the  American  and  world  response  toi 
press  campaign  for  a  world  free  press  is  ind 
a  very  practical  instinct  for  promoting  and  | 
serving  democracy,  and  for  improving  inte:| 
tional  relations. 

The  press  campaign,  subsequently  broads 
to  include  radio,  books,  and  the  motion  picti 
and  thus  directed  towards  "freedom  of  infon 
tion"  rather  than  the  narrower  "freedom  of 
press",  has  had  marked  success  in  attracting  prJ 
support  and  official  acceptance  in  the  Uni 
States.  Both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  0 
ventions  of  1944  endorsed  it  in  their  platfoi 
Statements  of  support  were  given  by  the  goven 
of  forty-five  states,  and  by  three  successive  ; 
retaries  of  State.  A  concurrent  congress™ 
resolution  asserting  "world-wide  right  of  ir: 
change  of  news  .  .  .  without  discrimination 
protected  by  international  compact"  was  uni 
mously  passed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Jj 
resentatives  in  the  fall  of  1944.  Further,  ti 
representatives  of  the  American  Society  of  Ntj 
paper  Editors  traveled  around  the  world  publi 
ing  and  promoting  the  idea  of  freedom 
information  among  government  officials,  ]i 
lishers,  and  editors. 

Only  last  Wednesday  President  Truman,! 
porting  to  Congress  on  the  United  Nations,  si 
"The  United  States  believes  that  freedom  ofl 
formation  must  be  realized  on  a  far  wider  b 
than  exists  in  the  world  today  if  the  United 
tions  is  to  succeed.  We  have  strongly  suppo' 
the  policy  of  public  debate  of  all  issues  in 
United  Nations  because  this  promotes  pi"; 
knowledge  and  understanding  and  gives  the  1 
pies  of  the  world  a  more  direct  opportunity 
influence  the  results.  We  have  also  asked: 
action  to  break  down  the  barriers  to  a  wider,  f; 
flow  of  information  in  the  world." 

Here  from  the  President  is  the  culmination 
the  American  press  campaign. 

Now  from  such  fertile  soil  things  of  poteri 
importance  could  not  help  sprouting.    They  I 
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•outed  and  they  have  grown.  And  they  are  still 
>wing.  Most  of  the  members  of  the  United  Na- 
ns have  joined  in  the  campaign,  with  the  result 
it  freedom  of  information  objectives  have  been 
orporated  into  several  international  agree- 
nts,  including  the  United  Nations  Charter,  the 
il  act  of  the  inter-American  conference  of  1945 
Mexico  City,  and  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
ns Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi- 
ion.  Obligations  have  thus  been  assumed  and 
lew  basis  laid  in  international  law  for  action 
igned  to  protect  and  promote  freedom  of  in- 
mation  in  the  world.  Both  the  United  Nations 
1  UNESCO  are  undertaking  important  in- 
ries  in  this  field,  and  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
1  Assembly  has  directed  the  calling  of  an 
ernational  conference  on  freedom  of  informa- 
a  during  1947. 

rhese  international  agreements  and  activities 
inot  of  course  be  attributed  merely  to  the  cam- 
ign  waged  by  the  American  press.  The  same 
toric  lessons,  the  same  harsh  facts,  the  same 
rtling  opportunities  that  impressed  American 
tors  and  publishers  had  also  become  apparent 
government  officials  and  newspaper  readers  the 
rid  over.  In  a  sense,  therefore,  the  press  cam- 
ign  was  a  "natural" — it  just  couldn't  misfire, 
ch  speech  given  on  the  subject  could  hardly  fail 
produce  a  rash  of  favorable  editorials.  That 
he  favorable  side  of  the  picture, 
^.n  unfavorable  side  is  that  it  has  been  estimated 
it  75  percent  of  the  earth's  population  today 
es  under  some  degree  of  censorship,  blackout  or 
nout.  In  large  areas  of  the  world — areas,  it  is 
le,  which  may  never  have  enjoyed  a  free-press 
dition — restrictions  are  more  severe  than  they 
re  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Seymour  Berk- 
l  of  International  News  Service  reported  re- 
ltly  that  29  members  of  the  United  Nations 
xctice  some  degree  of  censorship. 
Even  in  the  United  States  the  implications  of 
sedom  of  information  are  not  as  widely  recog- 
sed  as  we  would  like  to  believe.  In  a  recent 
inion  poll,  42  percent  of  those  questioned  felt 
it  governments  of  foreign  countries  should  have 
J  right  to  keep  out  magazines  and  newspapers 
iy  do  not  agree  with ;  35  percent  said  that  a  f  or- 
jn  government  should  have  the  right  to  control 
y  news  sent  out  by  American  newspapermen, 
lese  opinions,  gentlemen,  are  not  the  opinions 
Russians ;  they  are  the  opinions  of  your  fellow 
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Americans.  Forty-two  percent  agree  that  foreign 
governments  should  have  the  right  to  keep  out  our 
magazines  and  newspapers,  and  35  percent  feel 
that  a  foreign  government  should  control  news 
sent  out  by  American  newspapermen. 

Perhaps  this  public-opinion  poll  shows  that  in 
this  area  we  are  still  in  the  realm  of  words.  Must 
we  stay  there?     Or  where  can  we  go  from  there? 

The  press  now  seems  to  be  running  low  on  am- 
munition from  the  repeated  firing  of  broadsides. 
Competing  orators  are  running  low  on  phrases. 

What  is  the  answer:  More  broadsides?  More 
phrases?     More  international  resolutions? 

At  the  risk  of  almost  too  sudden  descent  to  earth, 
I  must  point  out  that  progress  thus  far  towards 
greater  freedom  of  information  has  consisted 
largely  of  agreeing  where  we  want  to  go  and  trying 
to  commit  ourselves  to  going  there.  But  we  have 
hardly  started  to  move.  In  other  words,  as  a 
party  of  mountain  climbers  we  have  selected  a 
distant  peak,  but  we  are  still  in  the  valley.  What 
equipment  and  provisions  do  we  need?  How  do 
we  start?  What  shall  be  our  route  from  where 
we  now  are  ?  Where  shall  we  camp  the  first  night  ? 
the  second  ?  the  seventh  ?  Do  we  bridge  the  crev- 
ices or  go  around  them  ? 

A  national  consensus  of  opinion  doesn't  neces- 
sarily produce  action.  Nor  does  an  international 
agreement  upon  an  ideal.  The  reality  of  inter- 
national relations  today  is  that  power  still  resides 
largely  in  the  nations,  and  national  governments 
or  private  groups  within  nations  must  act,  if 
either  nationally  or  internationally  agreed  objec- 
tives are  to  be  attained. 

To  speak  plainly,  national  opinion  and  inter- 
national obligations  have  given  national  govern- 
ments a  tremendous  job  to  do.  In  this  country 
the  responsibility  for  leadership  falls  primarily 
upon  the  Department  of  State.  And  the  time  has 
come  when  we  must  go  from  the  parlor,  where  we 
have  been  discussing  high-sounding  principles, 
into  the  kitchen,  where  we  must  find  out  what  in- 
gredients make  up  a  principle,  procure  them,  put 
them  together,  and  cook  them.  In  this  process  the 
State  Department  is  going  to  need  a  lot  of  help — 
not  just  advice,  but  hard  work  and  contribution. 

When  we  get  into  the  kitchen,  we  find  that  in 
order  to  work  effectively  towards  greater  freedom 
of  information  in  the  world — 

1.  there  are  important  things  that  the  United 
Nations  and  UNESCO  must  do   (and  national 
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agencies  must  encourage  and  stimulate  them  to  do 
the  necessary) ; 

2.  there  are  important  things  the  State  Depart- 
ment must  do ; 

3.  there  are  important  things  that  the  informa- 
tion "industry"  in  the  United  States  must  do 
(meaning  the  publishing,  radio,  and  motion  pic- 
ture industries)  ; 

4.  and  finally  there  are  things  that  the  people 
of  this  country  and  their  representatives  in  Con- 
gress must  do. 

The  State  Department  has  responsibilities  in 
connection  with  all  four  of  these  categories  of 
activity. 

I.  Let  us  consider  first  the  things  that  the 
United  Nations  and  UNESCO  can  and  should  do 
to  promote  greater  freedom  of  information. 

The  U.N.  and  UNESCO  can  and  should  make 
studies  of  the  restrictions  upon  freedom  of  infor- 
mation that  exist  in  various  countries  of  the  world, 
such  as  censorship;  denial  of  access  to  news;  re- 
strictions upon  correspondents;  intimidation  of 
correspondents;  restrictions  and  discriminations 
as  to  communications  facilities;  tariffs  and  pro- 
hibitions upon  the  movement  of  books  and  other 
printed  matter  and  motion  pictures  across  national 
boundaries.  U.N.  and  UNESCO  can  and  should 
publicize  these  national  restrictions,  point  out 
publicly  the  nations  who  practice  them,  urge  na- 
tions to  remove  them.  U.N.  and  UNESCO  can  and 
should  draw  up  international  self-denying  con- 
ventions relating  to  these  barriers  and  urge  them 
upon  national  governments.  But  the  action  nec- 
essary for  removing  barriers,  it  must  be  noted, 
remains  with  the  national  governments. 

On  the  positive  side  the  United  Nations  and 
UNESCO  have  great  potentialities  for  helping  to 
organize  an  enormous  flow  of  information  between 
peoples.  This  chiefly  means  guiding  private  in- 
dividuals, groups,  and  agencies  within  nations 
into  cooperative  international  activity.  It  also 
means  stimulating  the  growth  of  new  facilities  by 
which  peoples  may  speak  to  peoples.  And  in  some 
cases  it  may  mean  the  creation  of  new  United 
Nations  facilities.  An  immediate  opportunity, 
and  urgent  need,  is  that  of  helping  the  devastated 
countries  of  Europe  and  Asia  to  rebuild  their 
communications  facilities,  their  libraries,  their 
educational  systems.  These  activities  on  the  part 
of  the  United  Nations  and  UNESCO,  however, 
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will  require  vigorous  national  support — in  our  < 
by   the   State  Department — and   appropriati 
by  national   governments — in   our   case  by 
United  States  Congress. 

II.  In  the  second  category  are  a  wide  rang 
things  the  Department  must  do  directly  to  ] 
mote  freedom  of  information  in  the  world. 
Department's  initiative  and  leadership  in  this  f 
must  become  increasingly  important.  W 
other  countries  have  made  significant  contr 
tions,  the  chief  pressure  for  world  freedom  of 
formation  has  been  American.  Three  Secreta 
of  State  have  publicly  endorsed  world  freedon 
information  objectives.  The  initiative  showr 
the  United  States  delegations  in  sponsoring  f 
dom  of  information  activity  both  on  the  par 
the  United  Nations  and  on  the  part  of  UNES 
is  evidence  of  State  Department  leadership  in 
field. 

But  the  State  Department  is  doing  more,  i 
to  appreciate  what  it  is  doing  it  is  necessary 
take  a  broad  view  of  what  freedom  of  informa 
consists  of  today. 

Freedom  of  information  is  more  than  a  go! 
phrase  to  be  worshipped  with  public  prostrati 
loud  protestations,  and  high-sounding  resoluti 
It  is  an  ideal,  such  as  charity  or  neighborlir 
towards  which  we  should  strive  in  concrete  w 

Neighborliness  and  charity  involve  much  n 
than  avoiding  acts  of  spitefulness  or  robbery 
the  poor ;  they  involve  positive  daily  acts  of  h 
fulness,  of  giving,  of  sharing. 

Likewise  freedom  of  information.  It  invo 
more  than  removal  by  governments  of  positive 
structions;  it  also  involves  positive  action  to 
crease  the  flow  of  information  and  knowle 
between  peoples.  The  importance  of  the  posi 
aspects  of  freedom  of  information  is  emphasi 
by  the  particular  period  in  history  in  which 
live.  Removing  positive  barriers  that  gov< 
ments  have  created  to  the  flow  of  information 
tween  peoples  is  only  the  first  step.  The  sec 
step,  and  one  necessary  to  give  reality  to  intei 
tional  freedom  of  information,  is  to  encourage 
formation  to  flow  through  the  channels  that 
clear,  and  if  insufficient  channels  exist,  to  cr< 
them.  The  alternative  to  these  two  steps  is 
risk  of  annihilation. 

Today's  facilities  for  communication  beta 
peoples  are  a  reflection  of  the  needs  of  the  \ 
when  national  barriers  were  crossed  only  by 
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cial  and  the  privileged.  Cables  and  telecom- 
nications  facilities  linking  us  with  foreign 
intries  are  so  limited  and  rates  so  high  as  sharply 
restrict  the  number  of  possible  users  and  the 
ds  of  messages  transmitted.  Short-wave  radio 
1  international  broadcasting  over  long  wave  has 
-er  been  exploited  by  private  interests  for  the 
son  that  it  does  not  pay.  Transportation  and 
ier  costs  and  hazards  have  sharply  limited  the 
nber  of  students,  professors,  technicians,  am- 
sadors  of  culture  and  good-will  who  could  go 
■oad. 

tfow,  suddenly,  the  need  is  overwhelming,  crush- 
;,  not  only  for  governments  to  remove  official 
•riers  that  separate  peoples,  but  for  govern- 
nts  enormously  to  increase  the  potentialities  for 
vate  communication  between  peoples,  and 
ere  necessary  to  create  the  necessary  facilities, 
is  is  perhaps  our  last  best  hope  of  breaking 
ough  the  vicious  circle  of  wars  based  on  fear 
1  ignorance. 

Hie  work  of  your  Department  of  State  towards 
edom  of  information,  therefore,  must  include 
istructive  efforts  to  increase  the  flow  of  infor- 
tion  between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
intries.  In  two  contrasting  ways,  in  addition 
pressing  for  international  study  and  agreement, 
i  Department  is  working  towards  greater  f  ree- 
m  of  information. 

First  we  are  exploring  the  possibilities  of  a  pro- 
mi  of  bilateral  negotiations  with  foreign  coun- 
es.  The  objects  of  negotiations  would  be  to  clear 
ay  some  of  the  political  and  economic  barriers 

the  flow  of  information  between  the  United 
ites  and  other  countries,  and  of  building  up  re- 
3ct  for  the  principle  of  freedom  of  information 
th  within  and  between  countries. 
We  do  not  conceive  of  such  a  program  as  one  of 
rgaining  for  national  advantage.  On  the  con- 
iry,  we  expect  that  any  agreements  we  may  ne- 
tiate  will  be  open  to  the  adherence  of  any  and 

countries.    Our  object  is  not  to  reap  cultural 

commercial  advantages  for  the  United  States 
t  to  stimulate  a  chain  reaction  that  will  result  in 

increase  in  the  flow  of  information  between  all 
e  peoples  of  the  world. 

We  conceive  of  bilateral  negotiations  for  the 
moval  of  barriers  to  freedom  of  information  as 
supplement  to  rather  than  as  a  substitute  for 
y  effort  that  the  U.N.  or  UNESCO  might  under- 
lie.  Concrete  agreements  between  any  two  coun- 
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tries  would  have  a  sharpening,  exhilarating  effect 
upon  U.N.  multilateral  efforts. 

A  variety  of  elements  can  be  the  subject  of  bi- 
lateral negotiations:  for  example,  reduction  or 
elimination  of  postage  on  books,  newspapers,  and 
magazines ;  mutual  adjustment  of  taxes  on  royal- 
ties; removal  or  reduction  of  tariffs,  quotas  or 
exchange  controls;  supply  of  printing  machinery 
and  newsprint;  labelling  of  news,  radio  broad- 
casts, and  publications  as  to  source;  definition  of 
the  role  and  scope  of  foreign  information  activities 
within  national  boundaries ;  exchange  of  students, 
professors,  and  technicians ;  access  to  news  sources ; 
and  so  forth.  Bilateral  agreements  might  also 
productively  be  extended  to  include  a  mutual  state- 
ment of  principles  on  the  maintenance  of  freedom 
of  speech  and  the  press  within  national  bound- 
aries; maintenance  of  freedom  of  information 
across  national  boundaries;  abolition  of  censor- 
ship ;  guaranties  of  freedom  of  movement  for  re- 
porters; mutual  guaranties  protecting  reporters 
from  intimidation,  punishment,  and  expulsion. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  complete  list.  It  is  in- 
tended merely  to  be  suggestive.  The  inclusion  of 
any  particular  item  in  any  bilateral  agreement 
would  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  specific  bar- 
riers existing,  the  political  and  economic  relations 
between  the  two  countries,  and  the  over-all  politi- 
cal and  economic  situation,  expert  judgment  as  to 
what  should  be  sought  and  what  could  be  achieved, 
and  what  incentives  we  have  to  offer.  In  some  ne- 
gotiations we  may  find  it  desirable  to  deal  only 
with  economic  and  technical  matters;  in  others  we 
may  find  it  desirable  to  seek  agreement  on  prin- 
ciples ;  and  in  still  others  it  may  be  possible  to  have 
a  judicious  combination  of  the  two. 

Over  a  period  of  years,  we  might  reasonably 
hope  to  make  a  real  dent  in  the  barriers  to  freedom 
of  information,  and  to  develop  an  ever-widening 
respect,  affirmed  in  bilateral  undertakings,  for  the 
principles  and  practices  we  advocate.  We  can  also 
hope  to  construct  bulwarks  against  the  erection  of 
future  barriers.  In  this  way  the  ground  can  be 
cultivated  for  any  multilateral  agreements  that 
might  be  negotiated  in  the  future  under  the  aus- 
pices of  U.N.  and  UNESCO. 

An  outstanding  merit  of  the  bilateral  approach 
is  that  it  allows  us  to  push  ahead  and  deal  with 
specific  barriers  in  some  parts  of  the  world  with- 
out waiting  for  full  international  agreement  and 
action.    We  must  face  the  fact  that  the  American 
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concept  of  a  free  press  is  not  universally  accepted. 
We  must  recognize  frankly  that  under  present  cir- 
cumstances any  international  agreement  that 
could  receive  more  than  partial  acceptance  would 
have  to  be  couched  in  very  general  terms ;  and  that 
if  present  attitudes  prevail,  even  those  terms  could 
be  interpreted  as  meaning  one  thing  in  one  country 
and  another  in  the  next. 

It  seems  important,  therefore,  that  we  push 
ahead  simultaneously  with  a  concrete  bilateral  pro- 
gram in  somewhat  narrower  areas  where  our  own 
responsibility  is  inescapable  and  where  our  ini- 
tiative may  be  rewarding. 

Now,  the  second  way  the  Department  is  promot- 
ing a  greater  flow  of  information  in  the  world  is  by 
conducting  an  international  information  program 
designed  to  carry  to  foreign  peoples  more  straight 
facts  about  American  life  and  institutions,  about 
America's  culture,  its  strength,  its  policies. 

In  two  ways  this  information  activity  supple- 
ments and  differs  from  the  news  dissemination 
of  U.S.  news  agencies;  first,  it  consists  al- 
most wholly  of  background  information,  a  type  of 
information  not  handled  by  our  news  agencies; 
and,  secondly,  it  is  spread  abroad  through  channels 
not  employed  to  any  important  extent  by  U.S. 
private  interests,  that  is  to  say,  by  short-wave 
radio,  documentary  films,  pamphlets,  and  infor- 
mation staffs  and  libraries  of  information  attached 
to  our  embassies  and  legations  abroad. 

The  long-range  object  of  our  information  pro- 
gram is  to  promote  world  understanding  of  the 
United  States  and  its  policies  as  a  part  of  that 
world  understanding  that  is  necessary  if  we  are 
to  have  peace. 

III.  A  third  category  of  things  that  can  be  done 
to  foster  freedom  of  information  comprises  those 
things  that  the  information  "industry"  can  itself 
do.  I  am  sure  that  when  I  mention  them,  some 
members  of  the  press,  radio,  and  motion  picture 
industry  will  think  I  go  too  far.  Barriers  to  the 
flow  of  information,  they  will  say,  are  the  fault, 
the  creation,  the  error  of  other  people;  and  it  is 
up  to  those  who  erect  barriers  to  remove  them. 

I  wish  that  I  could  think  that  the  problem  is 
as  simple  as  that.    But  it  isn't.    Not  by  any  means. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  where,  relatively 
speaking,  we  have  the  freest  media  of  communi- 
cation in  the  world,  a  group  of  distinguished 
citizens  has  been  working  together  for  over  two 
years,  inquiring  into  the  thousand  facets  of  this 
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complicated  problem,  trying  to  find  out  to  y*\ 
extent  our  media  are  really  free,  and  to  whati 
tent  they  fall  short  of  providing  adequate  f acilij 
for  making  the  fullest  reality  of  freedom  of  J 
pression.  Thus  leading  minds  in  this  country  i 
earnestly  concerned  about  whether  our  own  p;| 
and  radio  are  adequately  serving  as  instrumd 
of  the  people's  expression.  This  group,  the  Ci 
mission  on  Freedom  of  the  Press,  will  make  pui 
its  findings  within  a  few  weeks. 

The  problem  is  not  merely  one  of  governmeii 
barriers  erected  to  the  flow  of  information,  01; 
conspiratorial  private  agreements.  The  quest) 
is  also  whether  enough  facilities  are  available 
the  people  to  give  fullest  realization  to  freec'i 
of  expression,  and  whether  the  facilities  that  e:i 
are  fully  available  to  the  people. 

I  do  not  intend  to  go  further  into  this  com: 
cated  question  in  its  domestic  connotations. 
Department  of  State  has  no  primary  responsibi ; 
in  this  field.  I  mention  the  domestic  problc 
here  for  two  reasons.  The  first  reason  is  that 
soon  as  the  United  States  raises  the  question 
freedom  of  information  in  other  parts  of  the  wo' 
as  it  has  already  done,  searching  eyes  both  at  hc| 
and  abroad  automatically  turn  upon  our  c 
possible  shortcomings.  The  second  is  to  empj 
size  that  in  the  international  field,  as  in  the  i 
mestic,  the  problem  of  freedom  of  information  i 
two  aspects:  the  one  consists  of  the  deliberat 
erected  barriers ;  the  other  consists  of  the  adequ 
or  inadequacy  of  existing  facilities,  as  they  are  n1 
operated,  to  give  fullest  meaning  to  freedom ' 
expression. 

It  is  obviously  up  to  governments  to  remove  g 
ernment-imposed  barriers  to  a  flow  of  informat 
between  peoples.  But  whose  job  is  it  to  see  ti 
peoples  have  adequate  facilities  to  speak  to  ei 
other  across  national  boundaries  ?  Who  is  to  p 
vide  the  facilities  ? 

There  will  be  varied  answers  to  this  quest 
around  the  world,  but  in  this  country  the  ans^i 
is  that  private  interests  will  be  given  every 
couragement  to  provide  the  necessary  facilities  I 
mass  international  communication.  To  the  ext> 
that  they  do  not  meet  the  need,  government  m1 
help  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  It  is  too  cos; 
in  terms  of  peoples'  lives  and  liberties  to  do  oth 
wise.  Freedom  does  have  its  positive  aspects  fr< 
which  it  cannot  be  separated. 

I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  one  rep 
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dy  published  by  the  Commission  on  Freedom 
he  Press.  It  is  a  report  on  international 
i  communication  written  by  Llewellyn  White 
Robert  D.  Leigh.  It  is  entitled  Peoples 
king  to  Peoples.  A  great  many  people  are 
i  advice  in  this  little  book — even  the  State 
irtment. 

is  unfortunate  that  this  report  has  not  had 
s  public  attention.  The  limelight  seems  to 
centered  largely  upon  two  or  three  contro- 
al  and  possibly  unsound  ideas.  I  think  it 
d  be  rewarding  reading  for  all  the  members 
lie  communications  industry.  They  would 
there  a  great  many  specific  suggestions  as  to 
the  American  press,  radio,  and  motion  pic- 
industries  might  contribute  by  their  own  ac- 
toward  creating  greater  freedom  of  informa- 
in  the  world. 

tere  is  another  question  that  must  be  faced 
stly  and  courageously  if  freedom  of  informa- 
is  to  expand  or  even  to  be  maintained  in  this 
d,  and  that  is  the  question  of  responsibility, 
responsibility  involves  at  its  core  questions  of 
sty,  adequacy,  and  accuracy, 
n  freedom  of  information  be  created  interna- 
lly if  any  sizable  portion  of  the  press  abuses 
•eedom,  if  it  uses  its  freedom  to  misrepresent, 
ouse  ugly  emotions,  to  stir  up  hatred  ?  Can 
ope  that  all  nations  will  agree  to  full  freedom 
formation  if  a  substantial  number  of  the  for- 
correspondents  to  which  they  are  host  indulge 
iperficiality,  sensationalism,  and  dishonesty, 
the  result  that  an  inaccurate  and  unfair  pic- 
is  painted? 

lese  are  questions  that  outstanding  editors  and 
ishers  of  this  country  are  themselves  asking 
y.  They  are  beginning  to  wonder  whether 
ring  down  barriers  to  a  greater  flow  of  inf  or- 
on  between  countries  might  not  lead  to  greater 
national  friction  rather  than  understanding, 
is  accompanied  by  a  much  greater  sense  of 
ic  responsibility  on  the  part  of  those  who  own 
operate  the  press,  radio,  and  motion  picture 
stry. 

e  in  the  United  States  are  committed  to  the 
osition  that  the  safest,  surest  way  to  increase 
rstanding  of  contemporary  problems,  both 
-stic  and  international,  is  to  place  minimum 
ictions  on  expression  and  communication.  It 
article  of  our  faith  that,  out  of  the  free  com- 
ion  of  facts  and  ideas,  the  truth  will  emerge. 
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It  is  a  sound  theory,  but  does  it  absolve  each  indi- 
vidual practitioner  in  the  field  from  a  responsi- 
bility for  honesty,  accuracy,  and  adequacy  as  great 
as  though  he  were  the  only  practitioner  in  the 
field  ?  To  an  individual  reader  or  listener,  he  well 
may  be. 

And  now,  a  final  thing  the  domestic  information 
industry  can  do.  It  can  help  the  Department  of 
State  work  out  an  American  position  on  freedom 
of  information  that  can  be  advanced  at  interna- 
tional conferences  on  this  subject. 

The  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  at  its  recent 
session  approved  a  resolution  presented  by  the 
Philippine  delegation  calling  for  an  international 
conference  on  freedom  of  information  to  be  held 
under  United  Nations  auspices  during  the  year 
1947.  At  this  conference  it  is  hoped  and  ex- 
pected to  have  a  substantial  representation  from 
the  information  industry.  It  is  also  expected  that 
at  this  conference  data  will  be  produced  and  con- 
clusions reached  for  the  guidance  of  the  United 
Nations  Subcommission  on  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion and  the  Press. 

In  order  that  the  American  delegation  to  this 
conference  may  speak  and  act  effectively,  it  is 
necessary  that  representatives  of  the  domestic  in- 
dustry reach  some  measure  of  advance  agreement, 
in  discussion  with  government  officials,  as  to  what 
their  position  will  be  on  the  various  questions 
likely  to  arise  at  the  conference. 

To  this  end,  the  Department  plans  to  appoint 
its  delegation  to  this  conference,  and  advisers  to 
the  delegation,  some  months  in  advance  of  the 
conference  itself,  and  to  arrange  meetings  of  this 
group  with  members  of  the  Department's  staff  in 
order  to  hammer  out  an  agreed  American  program 
and  approach.  I  know  that  many  interested  per- 
sons and  groups  have  wondered  how  an  agreed 
domestic  position  on  freedom  of  information 
would  be  arrived  at.  I  believe  this  is  the  most 
practicable  way  of  dealing  with  the  problem. 

I  have  spoken  at  length  on  what  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  State  Department,  and  the  information 
industry  can  and  should  do  to  further  freedom  of 
information.  There  is  only  one  category  now  left 
out,  and  that  is  what  the  people  of  this  country 
and  their  representatives  in  Congress  must  do  to 
further  freedom  of  information  throughout  the 
world.  The  answer  to  this  question  may  seem  ob- 
(Continued  on  page  367) 
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Return  of  Looted  Objects  of  Art  to  Countries  of  Origin 

MEMORANDUM    BY  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  MEMBER  OF  SWNCC  ' 


The  American.  Commission  for  the  Protection 
and  Salvage  of  Artistic  and  Historic  Monuments 
in  War  Areas  (the  Roberts  Commission)  in  May 
made  to  the  State  and  War  Departments  certain 
proposals  for  the  return  of  cultural  objects  im- 
ported into  this  country  by  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  The  text  of  the  letter  from  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  Commission  to  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Occupied  Areas  is  attached  as 
Appendix  "A". 

The  introduction  of  looted  objects  of  art  into 
this  country  is  contrary  to  the  general  policy  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  commitments  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Hague  Convention  of 
1907  and  in  case  of  objects  of  a  value  of  $5,000  or 
more  is  a  contravention  of  Federal  law.  It  is 
incumbent  on  this  Government,  therefore,  to  exert 
every  reasonable  effort  to  right  such  wrongs  as 
may  be  brought  to  light. 

The  following  program  is  proposed  to  that  end : 

1.  The  Department  of  State  should  send  to  all 
museums,  libraries,  university  departments  of  fine 
arts,  art  and  antique  dealers  and  auction  houses 
and  booksellers  a  circular  of  the  following 
content : 

a.  The  responsibility  and  the  desire  of  this  Gov- 
ernment to  return  to  their  countries  of  origin  those 
cultural  objects  which  have  been  wrongfully  taken 
and  brought  to  the  United  States  during  and  after 
the  war ; 

b.  A  request  that  recipients  of  the  circular  be 
vigilant  to  note  objects  in  that  category,  when 
feasible  to  invite  deposit  of  such  objects  pending 
settlement,  and  to  notify  the  Department  of  State 
immediately  of  any  obtainable  information  con- 
cerning such  objects. 

A  copy  of  a  circular  sent  out  some  time  ago  by 
the  Roberts  Commission  is  attached  as  Appendix 
"B". 

2.  The  Department  of  State  should  address 
letters  to  all  known  holders  of  such  objects  who 
have  been  unwilling  to  give  them  up  to  the  circu- 


1  State-War-Navy  Coordinating  Committee.    For  article 
on  the  Committee,  see  Btoletin  of  Nov.  11,  1945,  p.  745. 
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larized  groups  formally  requesting  the  sun* 
of  the  objects  in  question. 

3.  In  the  case  of  objects  having  a  value  of  $o 
or  more  the  Department  of  State  should  req: 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  bring  suit  under 
National  Stolen  Property  Act  in  case  a  reque 
not  satisfactorily  answered. 

4.  When  the  ownership  of  surrendered  ob; 
can  be  easily  determined  and  such  objects 
known  to  belong  in  countries  having  diplorr. 
representation  in  the  United  States,  the  Dep 
ment  of  State  should  make  arrangements  to  \ 
the  objects  in  question  suitably  packed  and 
livered  to  the  indicated  embassy  or  legatioi 
Washington  and  receive  an  authenticated  rec 
therefor.  If  there  is  some  question  as  to  ow 
ship  or  the  local  mission  does  not  wish  to  ac 
responsibility  for  return  of  the  property,  : 
property  shall  be  returned  to  the  United  St 
Military  Government  from  whose  jurisdictic 
was  removed  so  that  restitution  may  be  q. 
through  the  usual  channels. 

5.  When  surrendered  objects  are  determine 
belong  in  Germany  or  Austria  or  Japan  or  K 
the  State  Department  should  make  arrangem 
for  suitably  packing  and  delivery  to  the 
Department  for  transport  to  United  States  i 
tary  Government  authorities  in  the  country 
origin.  Should  conditions  obtaining  in  a  g 
occupied  country  make  it  unwise  immediatel 
return  a  surrendered  object,  the  State  Departn 
should  ask  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  to  ass 
temporary  custody. 

6.  The  expenses  of  this  program  should  be  b< 
in  the  following  manner : 

a.  If  the  person  surrendering  a  given  ot 
acquired  it  while  serving  in  the  Army  or  ui 
Army  jurisdiction,  the  War  Department  sh< 
defray  the  necessary  costs  of  return. 

b.  If  the  person  surrendering  a  given  ob 
acquired  it  while  serving  in  the  Navy  or  Ma 
Corps  or  Coast  Guard  or  under  Navy  or  Ma 
Corps  or  Coast  Guard  jurisdiction,  the  Navy 
partment  should  defray  the  necessary  costs 
return. 

Department  of  State  Bull 


o.  Should  it  be  impossible  to  determine  the 
inner  in  which  a  looted  cultural  object  has  been 
ought  into  the  United  States  the  Department  of 
ate  should  meet  the  costs. 

pendix  "A" 

E  AMERICAN  COMMISSION  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  AND 
SALVAGE  OF  ARTISTIC  AND  HISTORIC  MONUMENTS  IN 
VAR  AREAS 

Office   of  the   Secretary,   National   Gallery  of  Art, 
Washington  25,  D.C.,  May  28,  1946. 

leral  John  H.  Hilldring,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Itate  for  Occupied  Areas,  Room  278,  Department 
I  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Dear  General  Hilldring:  At  this  time,  the 
uerican  Commission,  anticipating  the  conclusion 
its  activities  on  June  30, 1946,  respectfully  sub- 
ts  to  you  the  following  plan  for  the  return  of 
Itural  objects  imported  into  this  country  by  re- 
ining members  of  the  Armed  Forces.  This  plan 
presented  to  you  after  discussion  with  the  mem- 
rs  of  the  American  Commission,  officials  of  the 
ttional  Gallery  of  Art,  and  members  of  the  Gov- 
lment  Affairs  staff  of  the  Civil  Affairs  Division, 
rhe  Commission,  to  assist  in  inaugurating  a  pro- 
im  for  the  return  of  such  objects  to  the  countries 
which  they  rightfully  belong,  would  write  let- 
's to  the  individuals  on  the  attached  list1  (ten 
jects  or  collections  reported  to  the  American 
mmission  in  the  past  year) ,  who  are  the  present 
Iders  of  the  objects,  instructing  them  to  inform 
i  War  Department,  Civil  Affairs  Division,  that 
sy  are  prepared  to  turn  over  the  material  to  the 
al  Service  Command,  together  with  all  infor- 
ition  concerning  the  material,  and  particularly 
destination,  if  known.  The  War  Department 
uld  then  instruct  the  local  Service  Command  to 
ure  the  material  and  give  a  receipt  for  it  to 
present  holder.  The  material  would  be  packed 
i  shipped  by  the  Quartermaster  Division.  All 
jects  on  the  attached  list  do  not  require  special 
sking.  If  in  the  future  an  object  might  be  re- 
tted for  return  which  would  require  expert  ad- 
e  on  packing,  a  local  museum  official  might  be 
lsulted.  Museums  throughout  the  country  have 
heated  their  willingness  to  assist  by  providing 
s  services  of  their  staff  members, 
ill  material  of  German  and  Japanese  origin 
uld  go  either  to  the  Office  of  Military  Govern- 
nt  (U.S.)  Economics  Division,  Monuments, 
ne  Arts  and  Archives  Section,  in  Berlin  or  to 
neral  Headquarters,  Supreme  Commander  for 
i  Allied  Powers,  Civil  Information  and  Educa- 
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tion  Section,  in  Tokyo,  for  distribution  to  the 
military  governments  of  the  areas  in  which  it 
originated.  In  cases  of  material  the  exact  loca- 
tion or  origin  of  which  is  not  known,  the  offices 
would  hold  the  material  until  it  could  be  identi- 
fied by  local  scholars  and  would  then  send  it  to 
its  point  of  origin. 

Objects  from  all  other  countries  would  be 
handled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  material  from 
Germany  and  Japan  except  that  they  would  be 
shipped  to  the  American  Embassies  in  each  coun- 
try concerned,  and  returned  to  their  points  of 
origin  through  the  Embassies. 

It  is  anticipated  that  possessors  of  such  material, 
at  rather  infrequent  intervals  during  the  next  two 
years,  would  take  it  for  advice  to  local  museums, 
customs  authorities,  universities,  libraries,  and 
dealers.  When  they  are  informed  that  the  mate- 
rial is  from  a  museum  collection  or  could  be  iden- 
tified as  properly  belonging  in  the  country  of  its 
origin,  many  possessors,  of  their  own  volition, 
would  wish  that  the  material  be  returned.  There- 
fore, if  this  plan  is  approved,  the  Commission 
would  undertake  to  circularize  all  institutions, 
dealers,  etc.,  likely  to  receive  this  material,  in- 
structing them  to  gather  all  pertinent  information 
on  the  objects  at  the  time  they  are  received  for 
temporary  custody,  and  to  notify  the  War  De- 
partment, Civil  Affairs  Division,  requesting  fur- 
ther instructions. 

A  copy  of  this  letter  is  being  presented  simul- 
taneously to  General  Echols,  Director,  Civil  Af- 
fairs Division,  War  Department,  for  concurrence 
or  suggestions  on  this  plan  as  it  might  affect  policy 
or  administration. 
Sincerely, 

Huntington  Cairns 

Secretary-Treasurer 
Appendix  "B" 

THE  AMERICAN  COMMISSION  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  AND 
SALVAGE  OF  ARTISTIC  AND  HISTORIC  MONUMENTS  IN 
WAR  AREAS 

Office  of  the   Secretary,   National   Gallery   of  Art, 
Washington  25,  D.C. 

To  Museums,  Art  and  Antique  Dealers  and  Auc- 
tion Houses : 

This  Commission  has  had  numerous  reports  of 
objects  being  offered  to  museums  and  to  the  trade 
by  present  and  former  members  of  the  armed 
forces.    Where  the  source  or  origin  of  these  ob- 

'Note:  List  referred  to  in  second  paragraph  not  fur- 
nished as  a  part  of  this  paper. 
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jects  may  be  obscure  or  suspicious  and  where  the 
objects  may  be  of  special  artistic  importance,  the 
Commission  would  appreciate  being  informed  of 
the  facts  with  as  full  and  specific  information  as 
possible  concerning  the  objects  themselves  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  came  to  your  at- 
tention. 

The  above  information  will  be  made  available 
to  the  Customs  and  the  Foreign  Funds  Control  of- 
ficials in  the  Treasury  Department  for  their  at- 
tention and  any  further  investigation  that  may  be 
required.  The  source  of  the  information  will  be 
treated  as  confidential. 

It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  no  clear  title  can 
be  passed  on  objects  that  have  been  looted  from 
public  or  private  collections  abroad.  We  believe, 
therefore,  that  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  both  pub- 
lic institutions  and  the  trade,  as  well  as  for  the 
good  name  of  this  Government  and  its  armed 
forces,  that  any  specific  examples  of  looting  of 
works  of  art  or  cultural  materials  be  brought  to 
light  as  soon  as  possible. 

TAX-TREATY  NEGOTIATIONS 
WITH  DENMARK 

[Released  to  the  press  February  11] 

A  draft  convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double 
taxation  and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with 
respect  to  taxes  on  income  has  been  prepared  after 
discussions  in  Washington  between  a  delegation  of 
Danish  Government  officials  and  officials  of  the 
United  States  Government.  The  Danish  delega- 
tion is  returning  to  Denmark. 

The  subject  of  estate  taxes  was  discussed,  but  no 
draft  convention  on  this  subject  was  prepared. 

The  discussions  were  conducted  for  Denmark 
by  S.  Hiort-Lorenzen  and  E.  Thielsen,  of  the 
Danish  Ministry  of  Finance,  and  M.  J.  Clausen,  of 
the  Danish  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  who  com- 
prised the  Delegation,  together  with  the  Counselor 
of  the  Danish  Legation  in  Washington,  Hans 
Bertelsen.  The  United  States  Delegation  was 
headed  by  Eldon  P.  King,  Special  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue.  The  Department 
of  State  was  represented  in  the  discussions  by 
Frederick  Livesey,  Adviser,  Office  of  Financial 
and  Development  Policy,  and  William  V.  Wliit- 
tington,  Treaty  Adviser,  Treaty  Branch,  Office  of 
the  Legal  Adviser. 

The  draft  convention  relating  to  income  taxes 
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will  be  submitted  by  the  negotiators  to  the 
respective  governments  for  further  consideratio: 
with  a  view  to  the  eventual  signing  of  the  convei 
tion  if  found  by  the  two  governments  to  1, 
satisfactory. 

Foreign  Commerce  Weekly 

The  following  article  of  interest  to  readers  of  tl 
Bulletin  appeared  in  the  February  1  issue  of  Fc 
eign  Commerce  Weekly,  a  publication  of  the  Depai 
ment  of  Commerce,  copies  of  which  may  be  obtaini 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Governme 
Printing  Office,  for  15  cents  each : 

"Swiss  Lumber  Situation — Struggle  Against  Shoi 
ages",  based  on  reports  from  the  American  Consulat 
in  Basel  and  Bern. 


"Pipeline"  Contracts — Continued  from  page  3.'/6 
to  purchase  the  material  as  surplus.  The  paymei 
which  has  already  been  made  could  not  be  r. 
funded,  because  it  has  been  deposited  into  misce 
laneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury,  from  which 
can  presumably  be  extracted  (in  response  to  tl 
inquiry  by  Senator  Thomas)  only  by  Congre 
sional  action.  Furthermore,  as  shown  in  the  sep' 
rate  statement  already  mentioned,  the  Unitf 
States  Government  would  suffer  a  considerab 
ultimate  loss  because  of  the  small  return  that  won 
be  likely  to  be  realized,  as  distinguished  from  tl 
amount  to  be  paid  under  the  pipeline  agreement 
It  is  clear,  furthermore,  that  if,  as  suggested  t 
Senator  Tydings,  the  foreign  governments  wei, 
asked  to  pay  immediately  in  cash  for  goods  whic 
the  United  States  has  contracted  to  sell  to  the) 
on  credit  terms,  they  would  rather  have  the  mi 
terial  declared  surplus,  because  it  might  in  man 
instances  provide  an  opportunity  to  obtain  it  at 
considerable  discount.  This  would  be  so  partici 
larly  in  the  case  of  goods  procured  under  foreig 
specifications.  Such  a  result  would  be  of  no  beru 
fit  to  the  United  States. 

Since  the  questions  to  which  the  foregoing 
intended  to  provide  answers  were  asked  by  a  nun 
ber  of  the  members  of  your  Committee,  I  ai 
furnishing  herewith  extra  copies  of  this  letter  fc 
distribution  to  such  other  members.  If  the  Con 
mittee  wishes  any  further  information,  I  am  prt 
pared,  of  course,  to  furnish  whatever  I  can. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Chester  T.  Lane, 
Lend-Lease  Administrator. 
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S. -Canadian  Permanent  Joint  Board 
llaboration  for  Security  Purposes 

[Released  to  the  press  February  12] 

Announcement  was  made  in  Ottawa  and  Wash- 
ton  on  February  12  of  the  results  of  discussions 
ich  have  taken  place  in  the  Permanent  Joint 
ard  on  Defense  on  the  extent  to  which  the  war- 
le  cooperation  between  the  armed  forces  of  the 
ited  States  and  Canada  should  be  maintained 
this  post-war  period.  In  the  interest  of  effi- 
acy  and  economy,  each  Government  has  decided 
I  its  national  defense  establishment  shall,  to 
extent  authorized  by  law,  continue  to  collabo- 
e  for  peacetime  joint  security  purposes.  The 
laboration  will  necessarily  be  limited  and  will 
based  on  the  following  principles: 

..  Interchange  of  selected  individuals  so  as  to 
rease  the  familiarity  of  each  country's  defense 
iblishment  with  that  of  the  other  country. 
!.  General  cooperation  and  exchange  of  observ- 
in  connection  with  exercises  and  with  the  de- 
opment  and  tests  of  material  of  common 
Brest. 

!.  Encouragement  of  common  designs  and 
ndards  in  arms,  equipment,  organization, 
thods  of  training,  and  new  developments.  As 
tain  United  Kingdom  standards  have  long  been 
use  in  Canada,  no  radical  change  is  contem- 
,ted  or  practicable  and  the  application  of  this 
nciple  will  be  gradual. 

:.  Mutual  and  reciprocal  availability  of  mili- 
y,  naval,  and  air  facilities  in  each  country ;  this 
nciple  to  be  applied  as  may  be  agreed  in  specific 
tances.  Reciprocally  each  country  will  continue 
provide  with  a  minimum  of  formality  for  the 
nsit  through  its  territory  and  its  territorial 
ters  of  military  aircraft  and  public  vessels  of 
i  other  country. 

>.  As  an  underlying  principle  all  cooperative 
'angements  will  be  without  impairment  of  the 
ltrol  of  either  country  over  all  activities  in  its 
ritory. 

While  in  this,  as  in  many  other  matters  of 
itual  concern,  there  is  an  identity  of  view  and 
erest  between  the  two  countries,  the  decision  of 
:h  has  been  taken  independently  in  continuation 


on  Defense  To  Continue 

of  the  practice  developed  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Joint  Defense  Board  in  1940.1  No  treaty, 
executive  agreement,  or  contractual  obligation  has 
been  entered  into.  Each  country  will  determine 
the  extent  of  its  practical  collaboration  in  respect 
of  each  and  all  of  the  foregoing  principles.  Either 
country  may  at  any  time  discontinue  collaboration 
on  any  or  all  of  them.  Neither  country  will  take 
any  action  inconsistent  with  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  Charter  remains  the  corner- 
stone of  the  foreign  policy  of  each. 

An  important  element  in  the  decision  of  each 
Government  to  authorize  continued  collaboration 
was  the  conviction  on  the  part  of  each  that  in  this 
way  their  obligations  under  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  for  the  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security  could  be  fulfilled  more 
effectively.  Both  Governments  believe  that  this 
decision  is  a  contribution  to  the  stability  of  the 
world  and  to  the  establishment  through  the  United 
Nations  of  an  effective  system  of  world-wide  se- 
curity. With  this  in  mind  each  Government  has 
sent  a  copy  of  this  statement  to  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  for  circulation  to 
all  its  members. 

In  August  1940,  when  the  creation  of  the  Board 
was  jointly  announced  by  the  late  President  Roose- 
velt and  Prime  Minister  King,  it  was  stated  that 
the  Board  "shall  commence  immediate  studies  re- 
lating to  sea,  land,  and  air  problems  including 
personnel  and  materiel.  It  will  consider  in  the 
broad  sense  the  defense  of  the  north  half  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere."  In  discharging  this  con- 
tinuing responsibility  the  Board's  work  led  to  the 
building  up  of  a  pattern  of  close  defense  coopera- 
tion. The  principles  announced  on  February  12 
are  in  continuance  of  this  cooperation.  It  has  been 
the  task  of  the  Governments  to  assure  that  the  close 
security  relationship  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  in  North  America  will  in  no  way  im- 
pair but  on  the  contrary  will  strengthen  the  co- 
operation of  each  country  within  the  broader 
framework  of  the  United  Nations. 


1  Bulletin  of  Aug.  24,  1940,  p.  154.    See  also  Bulletin 
of  Nov.  8,  1941,  p.  3G0,  and  Feb.  4,  1945,  p.  162. 
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Extension  of  the  Second  War  Powers  Act 


EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT'S  LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL  > 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

During  the  past  18  months  the  Nation  has  al- 
most completed  its  great  task  of  reconverting  from 
all-out  wartime  production  to  a  peacetime  econ- 
omy. As  reconversion  has  proceeded,  we  have 
found  it  increasingly  possible  to  dispense  with 
many  controls  that  were  essential  during  active 
hostilities  and  immediately  thereafter.  We  can 
now  foresee  the  day  when  no  further  use  of  these 
powers  will  be  necessary.  But  it  has  become  appar- 
ent that  the  effective  completion  of  reconversion 
will,  in  a  few  instances,  require  the  continued  use 
of  powers  granted  by  the  Second  War  Powers  Act 
after  March  31,  1947,  the  expiration  date  of  this 
law. 

I  stated  to  the  Congress  in  my  recent  state  of 
the  Union  message  that  after  the  termination  of 
hostilities  was  proclaimed  on  December  31,  1946, 
there  were  two  groups  of  temporary  laws  that  still 
remained,  namely,  those  which  were  to  last  during 
the  emergency  and  those  which  were  to  continue 
until  the  termination  of  the  war.  The  study  of 
these  two  groups  of  laws  is  proceeding,  and  I  shall 
submit  recommendations  on  them  in  the  near 
future. 

This  present  message  is  directed  solely  to  the 
Second  War  Powers  Act  because  the  powers  exist- 
ing under  such  act  expire  on  March  31, 1947. 

Since  the  fighting  ceased,  it  has  been  my  avowed 
policy  to  terminate  all  emergency  controls  that 
were  no  longer  necessary  or  workable.  By  Novem- 
ber 1946  we  had  removed  all  manpower  and  wage 
controls  and  all  price  ceilings  except  those  on 
rent,  sugar  and  sirups,  and  rice.  Almost  all  the 
priority  and  allocation  regulations  based  on  title 
III  of  the  Second  War  Powers  Act  have  been  elim- 
inated. As  early  as  last  May  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  in  reporting  out  the  last  ex- 
tension of  the  Second  War  Powers  Act,  made  the 
following  findings  in  this  connection : 

The  record  clearly  shows  that  there  has  been  a  rapid  lifting 
of  the  controls  which  have  been  exercised  over  our  economy 
during  the  war  and  a  progressive  abandonment  of  the  rigid 


1 H.  Doc.  80,  80th  Cong. 
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provisions  of  the  original  War  Powers  Act,  evidenci: 
what  your  committee  regards  as  a  sincere  purpose  and  i 
tention  by  the  Office  of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconv< 
sion,  by  the  Civilian  Production  Administration,  and 
all  the  other  agencies  concerned  to  return  as  rapidly 
possible  to  the  normal  processes  of  our  economy. 

The  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  its  i 
port  also  referred  favorably  to  the  record  of  redu 
tions  in  controls  by  the  Government. 

Speedy  decontrol  under  the  Second  War  Powe 
Act  has  continued  since  these  reports  were  mac 
From  a  wartime  peak  of  about  700  orders  ai 
schedules,  the  Civilian  Production  Administratii 
(Office  of  Temporary  Controls)  by  January  $ 
1947,  had  in  effect  only  24  orders  and  3  scheduL 
and  this  number  will  be  still  further  reduced  in  t 
immediate  future.  The  Department  of  Agrici 
ture  had  left  by  January  27  only  19  war  food  c 
ders,  of  which  9  are  merely  administrative  or  pi 
cedural,  and  still  further  reductions  are  planri 
by  the  Department  between  now  and  March  .' 
The  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  has  elm 
nated  all  but  three  transportation  orders,  and  t 
Office  of  Price  Administration  (Office  of  Temp 
rary  Controls)  now  rations  only  sugar. 

After  March  31,  1947,  moreover,  it  will  be  pK 
sible  to  dispense  entirely  with  the  use  of  the  bro 
powers  granted  by  title  III  of  the  Second  W 
Powers  Act.  Thenceforth  only  a  few  contr< 
coming  under  this  title  will  be  needed,  over  a  pi 
gressively  diminishing  list  of  commodities 
which  the  supply  is  seriously  deficient,  both  d 
mestically  and  throughout  the  world,  and  t 
affected  final  products  are  critically  important 
industry  or  the  public.  Power  to  allocate  und 
the  Second  War  Powers  Act  is  requested  only  i 
the  specific  cases  described  in  this  message  and  i 
national  emergencies  declared  by  the  President. 

The  few  orders  that  would  remain  would 
limited  to  clearly  manageable  controls  in  an  ecc 
omy  freed  of  most  emergency  restrictions.  Th 
afford  positive  aids  to  business  and  the  pub 
which  we  must  not  withdraw  prematurely,  a: 
they  assist  us  in  meeting  international  understar, 
ings  and  obligations. 
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The  first  area  in  which  I  believe  continued 
ithority  is  essential  is  in  connection  with  foods 
ill  in  critically  short  supply  throughout  the 
orld.  I  consider  that  current  import  and  export 
mtrols  must  be  kept  after  March  31  to  assure  this 
mntry  a  proportionate  share  of  the  commodities 
i  which  we  are  deficient  while  carrying  out  our 
iternational  food  allocation  arrangements.  In  a 
ibsequent  communication  to  the  Congress  I  shall 
ate  whether  there  will  be  any  need  for  continuing 
le  Export  Control  Act  beyond  June  30,  1947,  its 
resent  expiration  date.  We  must  also  continue 
>me  controls  on  domestic  use  and  distribution  of 
rains  and  grain  products,  rice,  sugar,  and  edible 
olasses. 

Grain. — World  cereal  supplies  are  still  far  short 
f  essential  needs.  Stated  world  import  require- 
lents  for  grain  total  about  38  million  tons.  Only 
bout  24  million  tons  will  be  available  from  all 
sporting  countries.  This  deficit  will  become  most 
>rious  in  the  next  few  months.  The  most  care- 
\\  allocation  of  the  available  supplies,  including 
lose  from  the  United  States,  which  is  the  largest 
cporter,  will  be  essential  to  avoid  extreme  hard- 
lip  in  the  war-devastated  countries.  The  United 
tates  has,  in  addition,  a  special  responsibility  in 
ermany  and  Japan,  where  heavy  imports  are 
:quired  to  maintain  food  supplies  at  least  at  a 
vel  sufficient  to  prevent  disease  and  unrest.  If 
lis  is  not  done,  our  troops  would  be  jeopardized 
ad  our  policy  of  encouraging  the  growth  of 
emocracy  in  these  occupied  countries  would  be 
idangered. 

The  United  States  has  announced  an  export  goal 
f  at  least  101/2  million  short  tons  of  grain  and 
our.  To  reach  this  target,  controls  may  continue 
Bcessary  after  March  31  to  insure  the  movement  of 
ie  grain  to  seaboard  and  to  insure  economies  in 
is  non-food  uses  of  cereals  in  this  country. 
I  Special  controls  may  also  continue  to  be  neces- 
iry  on  rice.  World  export  supplies  are  even  more 
lort  than  other  grains,  and  the  United  States  has 
jport  responsibilities  to  areas  of  particular  con- 
tra to  us,  such  as  Puerto  Rico,  the  Philippines, 
id  Cuba. 

;  Sugar  and  related  products. — Because  of  our 
|?avy  dependence  on  imports,  the  world  shortage 
:f  sugar  and  related  products  is  of  outstanding 
|)ncern  to  the  United  States.  Total  sugar  avail- 
')le  for  shipment  to  the  United  States,  Canada, 
I  id  all  western  European  countries  in  1947  is  ex- 
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pected  to  be  only  about  7y2  million  tons,  compared 
with  average  net  imports  before  the  war  of  about 
Sy2  million  and  1946  imports  of  6%  million. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  receive  its 
share  of  these  supplies.  Our  share  in  past  years 
has  been  sufficient  to  permit  us  to  maintain,  along 
with  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom,  a  consider- 
ably higher  proportion  of  our  prewar  consumption 
than  other  importing  countries.  Supplies  in  1947 
will  be  larger  than  in  1946.  Nevertheless,  1947 
supplies  for  the  United  States  will  still  be  below 
prewar  per  capita  supply  and  even  further  below 
estimated  demand. 

In  this  situation,  both  our  domestic  and  inter- 
national interests  require  continuation  of  domestic 
and  import  controls  over  sugar  and  edible  molasses 
and  sirups  and  import  controls  only  over  other 
sugar-containing  products  and  inedible  molasses. 

Domestically,  unless  current  controls  are  con- 
tinued, there  would  be  inequitable  distribution  of 
the  limited  supply  among  various  users;  much 
sugar  would  be  held  for  speculative  purposes,  and 
it  is  probable  that  sugar  would  go  to  a  greater 
extent  to  industrial  users,  resulting  in  a  lower  pro- 
portion for  household  consumers  than  they  now 
receive. 

The  cost  of  sugar  used  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing 1947  will  exceed  $1,000,000,000.  Although  the 
extent  to  which  prices  would  rise  under  premature 
decontrol  is  uncertain,  there  is  grave  danger  that 
this  cost  might  multiply  several  times,  with  serious 
results  to  consumers  and  sugar-using  industries 
and  eventually  to  sugar  producers  and  refiners 
similar  to  those  experienced  after  World  War  I. 

Internationally,  decontrol  would  make  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  us  to  carry  out  the  understand- 
ing under  which  the  United  States,  since  1942,  has 
acted  as  agent  to  buy  the  Cuban  export  supply  for 
distribution  among  the  importing  countries  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Inter- 
national Emergency  Food  Council. 

Fats  and  oils. — Fats  and  oils  are  among  the 
commodities  in  shortest  world  supply.  World 
import  demand  for  the  current  calendar  year 
amounts  to  about  6,000,000  short  tons,  which  is 
almost  equal  to  prewar  trade  in  these  commodi- 
ties. However,  only  about  half  of  this  will  be 
available.  The  production  of  coconut  and  palm 
oils  in  many  parts  of  the  Far  East  is  still  far  below 
prewar  levels,  and  the  European  production  of 
animal  fats  is  also  far  below  levels  of  prewar 
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years.  As  a  consequence,  all  importing  countries 
are  forced  to  consumption  levels  of  from  75  to  90 
percent  of  their  prewar  levels.  Only  by  main- 
taining careful  distribution  between  countries, 
therefore,  will  it  be  possible  to  avoid  serious 
inequities. 

This  situation  requires  the  continuation  of  im- 
port and  export  controls  to  insure  that  we  and 
other  countries  receive  a  proportionate  share  of 
this  short  world  supply. 

Other  foods. — There  are  other  agricultural  com- 
modities over  which  continued  import  controls 
also  appear  to  be  necessary  as  a  result  of  continu- 
ing serious  world  shortages.  These  controls  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  international  understand- 
ings. The  commodities  they  cover  are :  Meat  and 
meat  products,  dairy  products,  peas  and  beans, 
canned  fish,  and  protein  foods. 

Imported  industrial  materials. — At  the  same 
time,  there  are  other  commodities  which  we  import 
for  industrial  purposes  over  which  some  form  of 
allocation  control  will  be  necessary  after  March 
31,  1947.  These  are  cinchona  bark  and  cinchona 
alkaloids,  rubber,  manila  (abaca)  and  agave  fiber 
and  cordage,  tin,  and  antimony. 

Cinchona  bark  and  alkaloids  are  chiefly  sup- 
plied by  the  Netherlands  East  Indies.  Adequate 
imports  from  this  source  are  uncertain.  The  es- 
timated civilian  deficiency  for  the  year  ending 
July  1947  is  over  3,000,000  ounces  of  quinine  and 
70,000  ounces  of  quinidine.  So  long  as  such  a 
shortage  continues,  the  most  vital  medical  uses 
must  be  given  top  priority. 

Natural  and  synthetic  rubber. — Natural  rubber 
will  probably  continue  in  short  supply  throughout 
the  world  in  1947.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  import- 
ant to  the  national  defense  that  a  minimum  syn- 
thetic rubber  industry  be  maintained  in  the  United 
States  pending  consideration  of  permanent  legis- 
lation by  the  Congress.  Consequently,  continued 
allocation  control  over  rubber  is  necessary. 

Manila  and  other  hard  cordage  fibers  are  of 
basic  importance,  because  from  them  are  made 
rope,  binder,  baler,  and  wrapping  twines,  paper, 
and  padding.  The  supply  in  prospect  from  all 
sources  for  the  next  12  months  is  no  more  than 
half  our  annual  requirements.  The  termina- 
tion of  allocation  control  over  manila  would 
seriously  impede  agricultural  and  other  essential 
production. 

Tin  and  antimony  are  also  basic  materials  which 
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we  must  import.  The  supply  of  tin  will  not  a 
proximate  demand  until  sometime  in  1948. 
the  case  of  antimony,  we  must  wait  for  resum 
tion  of  shipments  from  China,  the  primary  pi 
war  source.  Continued  allocation  of  tin,  t 
plate  and  other  tin  products,  and  antimony 
an  important  positive  aid  to  our  domestic  indv. 
tries  and  in  carrying  out  our  internation 
understandings. 


Harry  S.  Truman 


The  White  House, 

January  31, 194-7. 


Agreements   Being    Prepared   for    E 
change  of  Students  With  Other  Natioi 

[Released  to  the  press  February  I 

Terms  of  the  agreements  under  which  the  Unit 
States  will  send  American  students  abroad 
study  in  foreign  schools  under  provisions  of  t 
Fulbright  act  are  now  being  prepared  by  the  I 
partment  of  State  for  negotiation  with  the  gc 
ernments  of  15  countries. 

The  agreements  resulting  from  these  negot, 
tions  will  form  the  basis  for  an  extensive  flow: 
American  students  and  teachers  to  the  countr 
involved.  The  expense  of  maintaining  them  in  t 
foreign  universities  will  be  borne  by  funds  1 
ceived  from  the  sale  of  overseas  stocks  of  Unit 
States  surplus  war  property,  as  provided  in  t 
Fulbright  act. 

More  than  900  Americans  have  indicated  a  ( 
sire  to  study  or  teach  abroad  under  the  terms 
the  act,  with  additional  applications  arrivi 
daily.  The  applications  cannot  be  acted  up< 
however,  until  the  international  agreements  i 
concluded. 

Exchange-of-students  programs  form  one  of  t 
bases  of  the  State  Department's  plan  for  wor. 
wide  interchange  of  information,  knowledge,  a 
skills  through  the  International  Exchange  of  Pi 
sons  Division. 

The  Fulbright  act,  passed  in  the  79th  Congre 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  State  "to  enter  into 
executive  agreement  with  any  foreign  governme 
for  the  use  of  currencies,  or  credits  for  currencit 
acquired  by  the  sale  of  surplus  properties  abrc 
to  finance  the  exchange  of  students  between  { 
United  States  and  other  nations. 
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The  act  sets  a  limit  of  $20,000,000  in  credits  or 
currency  to  be  expended  for  educational  purposes 
i  one  country,  with  an  added  provision  that  the 
mount  spent  in  one  country  is  not  to  exceed  $1,- 
30,000  annually  unless  approved  by  Congress. 

The  act  authorizes  the  President  to  appoint  a 
ioard  of  Foreign  Scholarships  for  the  purpose  of 
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selecting  American  students  to  attend  universities 
abroad.  A  further  provision  establishes  priority 
for  veterans  of  World  War  I  and  II  in  the  list  of 
American  students  selected. 

No  qualifications  have  yet  been  established  for 
Americans  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act. 


Cooperation  of  the  Department  and  the  FBI  in  Gerhart  Eisler  Case 


[Released  to  the  press  February  12] 

The  attention  of  the  Department  of  State  has 
een  called  to  certain  published  stories  alleging 
ifferences  between  the  Department  and  the  Fed- 
ral  Bureau  of  Investigation  concerning  Gerhart 
lisler.  These  stories  are  false.  The  fullest  co- 
peration  has  existed  and  continues  to  exist  be- 
iveen  the  Department  and  the  FBI  on  both  sides. 
With  reference  to  Mr.  Eisler,  he  applied  to  the 
.merican  Consulate  General  at  Marseille,  France, 
n  April  15, 1941  for  a  transit  certificate  to  travel 
irough  the  United  States  to  Mexico.  He  was  in 
ossession  of  a  Mexican  passport,  no.  23,  dated 
•ctober  27,  1940  and  issued  by  the  Mexican  Con- 
ilate  General  at  Marseille.  He  was  granted  a 
t'ansit  certificate  and  apparently  arrived  in  New 
brk  City  June  13,  1941  on  the  S.S.  Evangeline. 
[e  applied  for  exit  permits  in  1942  and  1945,  but 
lese  were  denied  by  the  State  Department  on 
jcurity  grounds  in  cooperation  with  the  FBI 
tid  the  other  security  agencies  of  the  Government. 
Ie  again  applied  in  July  1946  for  permission  to 
epart  from  the  United  States  to  the  Soviet  Union 
ith  his  wife,  and  tentative  permission  was 
ranted  on  July  31,  1946  for  such  departure.  At 
lat  time  the  FBI  had  Eisler  under  active  investi- 
ition  and  desired  to  continue  its  surveillance  as 
knew  that  Eisler's  departure  from  the  United 
tates  was  not  imminent.  The  tentative  permis- 
on  granted  to  Eisler  and  his  wife  was  made 
,>ntingent  upon  Eisler's  subsequently  informing 
ie  Department  of  the  proposed  date  and  place  of 
is  sailing. 

•  On  October  14, 1946  both  the  State  Department 
id  the  FBI,  having  just  learned  of  Eisler's  in- 
!>ntion  to  depart  immediately  from  the  United 
j  tates,  held  a  prompt  consultation  on  the  matter, 
lid  the  Department  refused  permission  for  Eisler 
"  board  the  Soviet  vessel  Kozma  Minov  on  which 
p  was  scheduled  to  sail  for  the  Soviet  Union, 
inder  date  of  October  21,  1946  the  Department 
!>nfirmed  its  action  by  a  communication  sent  to 
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the  central  office  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Service  at  Philadelphia,  requesting  that 
Eisler  be  prevented  from  departing.  Since  ad- 
dressing this  communication  to  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service,  the  Department  of 
State  has  not  been  requested  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  take  any  further  action  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Eislers'  departure. 

Published  articles  have  also  referred  to  one 
Alfred  Kantorowicz,  of  apparent  German  nation- 
ality, who  was  identified  in  these  articles  as  an 
important  Communist.  Kantorowicz  was  granted 
a  transit  certificate  at  the  American  Consulate 
General  at  Marseille  on  March  7,  1941  for  travel 
through  the  United  States  en  route  to  Mexico.  He 
was  in  possession  of  Mexican  passport  no.  7,  issued 
by  the  Mexican  Consulate  General  at  Marseille  on 
September  5,  1940.  He  apparently  arrived  in  the 
United  States  on  June  16,  1941  at  the  port  of  New 
York  on  the  S.S.  Borinquen.  After  arrival  in 
the  United  States  Kantorowicz  and  his  wife  made 
arrangements  to  proceed  to  the  American  Con- 
sulate General  at  Montreal,  Canada,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  applying  for  quota  immigration  visas. 
The  records  of  the  Department  show  that  an  im- 
migration visa  was  authorized  for  Kantorowicz 
by  the  President's  Board  of  Visa  Appeals  on  April 
17,  1945  over  the  repeated  objections  of  the  Visa 
Division  and  the  unanimously  unfavorable  recom- 
mendation of  the  interdepartmental  visa  commit- 
tees on  which  the  State  Department  and  the  FBI 
were  represented.  The  Board  was  abolished  by 
President  Truman  on  July  1,  1945.  Kantorowicz 
appears  to  have  applied  with  his  wife  for  German 
quota  immigration  visas  at  Montreal  in  May  1946 
and  apparently  reentered  the  United  States 
Rouses  Point,  New  York,  in  May  1946  as  an  im^ 
migrant  with  the  privilege  of  permanent  residency 

Kantorowicz  and  his  wife  applied  on  August 
1946  for  exit  permits,  stating  in  their  applicatio 
that  they  desired  to  proceed  to  Berlin,  Germ^y, 
via  the  U.S.S.R.    The  FBI  interposed  no 
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tion  to  the  departure  of  the  aliens,  and  they  were 
permitted  to  depart  on  the  S.S.  Marine  Flasher, 
which  sailed  from  the  United  States  early  in 
December.  It  is  understood  that  they  have  ar- 
rived in  Bremen,  Germany.  They  apparently 
were  repatriated  to  Germany  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  laid  down  by  the  occupation  authorities 
and  did  not  actually  proceed  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  present  exit-permit  requirements  are  as 
follows :  Aliens  requiring  permits  to  depart  from 
the  United  States  are  those  proceeding  to  areas 
occupied  by  the  armed  forces  of  this  country,  and 
German  or  Japanese  nationals  proceeding  to  any 
foreign  destination.  Aliens  not  falling  within  the 
exit-permit  requirements  may  therefore  depart 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Department  of  State. 

Reorganization  of  Research  and 
Intelligence  Units 

[Released  to  the  press  February  10] 

A  realignment  of  the  intelligence  organization 
within  the  Department  of  State  is  now  in  process. 
The  administration  of  all  research  and  intelligence 
units,  including  the  regional  research  divisions,  is 
being  centered  in  the  Office  of  the  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  William  A.  Eddy. 

Erratum 

In  the  Bulletin  of  November  10, 1946,  page  866, 
the  date  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  friendship, 
commerce  and  navigation  with  China  was  erro- 
neously given  as  November  2.  The  correct  date  is 
November  4,  1946.  A  footnote  to  the  same  article 
referred  to  Department  of  State  press  release  733 
of  November  4  for  the  text  of  the  treaty.  The 
correct  press  release  number  is  773. 

THE  CONGRESS 

The  United  States  and  the  United  Nations :  Message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States  transmitting  his 
first  annual  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  activities  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  therein.  H.  Doc.  81,  80th  Cong,  xi,  221  pp.  [Also 
available  as  Department  of  State  publication  2735,  which 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  for  45  cents  a  copy.] 

Treaty  of  Conciliation  with  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines: Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
t'ansmitting  the  Treaty  of  Conciliation  Between  the 
^'ited  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pics signed  at  Manila  on  November  16,  1946.  S.  Exec.  C, 
80t).  Cong.,  1st  sess.    4  pp. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT 

Appointment  of  Charles   M.   Hultei 
Harry   M.   Kurth,   Durward 
V.  Sandifer 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Febri 
ary  4  that  Charles  M.  Hulten  has  been  appoint? 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Admini 
tration.  Mr.  Hulten  will  act  as  Mr.  Peurifoy 
Deputy  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  administr; 
tion  of  the  Department. 

For  the  past  three  months  Mr.  Hulten  has  serve 
as  Deputy  for  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  f< 
public  affairs.  Prior  to  that  he  served  as  Depul 
Director  of  the  Office  of  International  Inf  ormatic 
and  Cultural  Affairs. 

The  Department  announced  on  February  4  t\ 
appointment  of  Harry  M.  Kurth  as  Budget  Of 
cer  and  Program  Adviser  in  the  Office  of  the  Ac 
ing  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Administr; 
tion. 

The   Department   announced   on   February 
the  appointment  of  Durward  V.  Sandifer  as  Ac 
ing  Legislative  Counsel  for  the  Department.    H 
office  will  be  attached  to  that  of  the  Department 
legal  adviser,  Charles  Fahy. 

As  Legislative  Counsel  Mr.  Sandifer  will  pr* 
vide  legal  guidance  to  various  offices  and  divisioi 
in  the  Department  concerned  with  legislative  a< 
tion  and  will  assist  in  the  preparation  of  propose 
legislation  and  coordinate  its  presentation  to  tl 
Congress.  His  office  will  be  responsible  withi 
the  Department  for  the  coordination  of  report 
comments,  expressions  of  opinion,  and  communici 
tions  to  Congress  concerning  proposed  legislation 
treaties,  and  conventions. 

Mr.  Sandifer  has  a  long  background  of  privai 
and  public  experience  in  the  field  of  internationi 
law  and  relations  and  international  organizatic-1 
He  came  to  the  Department  of  State  in  1934  i 
Assistant  to  the  Legal  Adviser.  He  was  assigne 
to  the  Department  of  State's  work  on  post-wa 
problems  early  in  1942  as  a  specialist  on  intern! 
tional  law  and  organization.  Since  that  time  I 
has  been  closely  associated  with  the  Department 
work  on  international  organization,  particularl 
the  development  and  establishment  of  the  Unite 
Nations.  He  has  been,  since  1944,  Chief  of  th 
Division  of  International  Organization  Affairs. 

Department  of  State  Bulleti 


ppointment  of  Lloyd  A.  Free  as 
>ecial  Assistant  to  Director  of  01 C 

Lloyd  A.  Free,  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Public 
pinion  and  member  of  the  faculty  of  Princeton 
niversity,  on  February  13  joined  the  staff  of  the 
jpartment  of  State  to  work  on  the  Department's 
ogram  of  world-wide  freedom  of  information, 
r.  Free  will  be  a  special  assistant  to  William  T. 
one,  Director  of  the  Office  of  International  In- 
rmation  and  Cultural  Affairs. 
Mr.  Free's  appointment  followed  the  announce- 
ent  on  February  11  by  Assistant  Secretary  Ben- 
n,  in  an  address  in  Chicago,  of  an  expanded  pro- 
am  in  this  field  by  the  Department.1  Mr.  Ben- 
n  disclosed  that  the  Department  is  exploring  the 
>ssibility  of  a  program  of  bilateral  negotiations 
ith  foreign  countries.  Such  negotiations,  Mr. 
enton  said,  would  supplement  and  strengthen 
ultilateral  activities  in  support  of  freedom  of  in- 
irmation  by  the  United  Nations  and  by 
NESCO. 

ppointment  of  Officers 

Allan  Dawson  as  Chief,  Division  of  Brazilian  Affairs, 
fective  February  10,  1947. 

Tyler  Thompson  as  Chief,  Division  of  Foreign  Service 
anning,  effective  January  20,  1947. 

eedom  of  Information — Continued  from  page  357 
bus  to  many,  but  it  is  the  one  one  hears  least 
rout.    And  it  is  extremely  important. 

The  people  of  this  country  and  their  representa- 
ves  in  Congress  must  understand  the  many  com- 
licated  problems  that  are  involved.  And  then 
ley  must  cooperate  in  their  solution.  They  must 
;alize  that  freedom  of  information  is  not  some- 
ling  to  be  obtained  by  singing  hymns  to  it.  It  is 
>mething  that  can  be  worked  toward  but  never 
ttained.  It  is  something  towards  which  progress 
m  be  made  only  by  careful  analysis,  cool,  clear- 
eaded  thinking,  and  close  cooperation  between 
overnment,  the  information  industry,  and 
'ongress. 

Freedom  of  information  is  expensive.  Not  as 
spensive  as  a  task  force  of  warships,  not  as  ex- 
ensive  as  an  atom  bomb,  not  as  expensive  as  half 

million  American  lives.  It  is  not  even  to  be  com- 
ared  in  expense  with  these.  But  it  is  expensive, 
'ongressional  appropriations  and  laws  will  be 
Dntinuously  needed.  Appropriations  will  be 
eeded  for  the  State  Department's  program  of  in- 
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ternational  information  and  cultural  relations,  for 
the  budget  of  the  United  Nations,  for  the  budget 
of  UNESCO.  Authorization  will  be  needed,  and 
money,  to  extend  our  program  of  scientific  and  cul- 
tural cooperation  from  Latin  America  to  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

This  is  an  extremely  complicated  world  we  live 
in.  It  is  a  world  in  which  freedom  is  no  longer 
assured  by  not  doing  things.  There  are  many  def- 
inite, difficult — and  expensive — jobs  for  us  all  to 
do  if  we  are  to  have  freedom  of  information  in 
this  world. 

Freedom  of  information  is  not  an  end  in  itself. 
It  is  a  means  to  the  end  of  increasing  human  under- 
standing. We  in  America  hold  that  the  road  of 
freedom  is  the  safest,  surest  road  to  understanding. 
And  we  hold  that  human  understanding,  every- 
where in  the  world,  is  the  best  road  to  peace.  We 
know  how  enormously  expensive  and  wasteful  war 
is.  Is  it  not  time  that  we  followed  our  premises 
to  their  conclusion :  that  we  began  to  put  into  the 
building  of  international  understanding  the  time, 
the  money,  the  energy  and  the  concrete  action  de- 
manded by  the  dangerous  times  we  live  in  ? 

Arms  and  Ammunition — Continued  from  page  328 

p.  Ammonal  (mixture  of  ammonium  ni- 
trate, trinitrotoluene,  and  powdered 
aluminum,  with  or  without  other  in- 
gredients) ; 
q.  Schneiderite  (mixture  of  ammonium  ni- 
trate and  dinitronaphthalene,  with  or 
without  other  ingredients) . 

Effective  February  20,  1947,  this  proclamation 
shall  supersede  Proclamation  2549,  dated  April  9, 
1942. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  fourteenth 
day  of  February  in  the  year  of  our 
[seal]     Lord    nineteen    hundred    and    forty- 
seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 
seventy-first. 

Harry  S.  Truman 
By  the  President: 
G.  C.  Marshall 
Secretary  of  State 


1  Printed  in  this  issue,  p.  352. 
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TE  TRADING  AND  TOTALITARIAN  ECONOMIES 


iorge  C.  McGhee 


The  following  article  is  confined  to  an  objective  analysis 
of  state  trading  and  our  economic  relations  with  totalitarian 
systems  in  their  broader  aspects;  and  so  far  as  possible  it 
disassociates  these  questions  from  the  many  other  aspects  of 
our  relations  with  the  cov/ntrles  involved.  The  author  has 
attempted  to  avoid  the  tendency  which  many  people  have 
of  thinking  of  state  trading  exclusively  in  terms  of  our 
present  economic  differences  of  opinion  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 


ite  trading  may  be  explained  as  including  any 
prise  over  whose  operations  a  government  ex- 
2s  effective  control  in  the  sense  of  giving  direc- 
The  enterprise  may  be  privately  owned  and 
rnment  directed,  such  as  the  Chilean  nitrate 
>poly,  or  it  may  be  a  grouping  of  private  enter- 
s  for  the  purpose  of  providing  unity  of  opera- 
,  such  as  the  Dutch  import  monopoly  for  agri- 
ral  products.  State  trading  has  both  internal 
external  aspects,  both  of  which  concern  the 
ad  States  Government  and  its  nationals  en- 
i  in  trading.  In  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
ire  concerned  almost  exclusively  with  the 
nal  aspects  of  state  trading.  In  other  coun- 
,  such  as  Argentina,  nationalization  of  local 
ite  industries  and  assumption  of  exclusive  pur- 
ng  of  commodities  by  the  government  are 
nal  aspects  of  state  trading  which  are  trou- 
;  United  States  nationals  engaged  in  business 

ie  principal  characteristic  of  state  trading  as 
Be  it  in  this  country  is  that  it  is  not  the  way 
o  it.  We  live  and  believe  in  an  economy  based 
ee  private  enterprise.    Our  Government,  with 
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a  few  minor  exceptions  such  as  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority,  engages  in  or  controls  trade  only  in 
some  unusual  circumstance,  and  then  on  a  strictly 
temporary  basis.  Our  tradition  of  free  enterprise 
is  a  product  of  our  economic  heritage  and  the  un- 
usual geographic  and  economic  background  of  our 
country.  It  has  become  so  thoroughly  ingrained 
in  our  economic  thinking  that  it  amounts  with  us 
to  almost  a  religion.  We  believe  in  it  so  strongly 
as  a  principle  that  we  are  perfectly  sincere  in  our 
conviction  that  it  would  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  other  nations  to  follow  our  example.  In  his 
speech  in  Chicago  on  September  12, 1946,  Assistant 
Secretary  Braden  reaffirmed  the  conviction  that 
only  true  private  enterprise  would  provide  the 
imagination  and  drive  needed  to  develop  an  ex- 
panding economy.1 

United  States  foreign  policy  does  not,  however, 
attempt  to  force  our  system  of  trade  on  any  other 
nation.  We  could  not  even  if  we  chose.  State 
trading  is  for  example  a  natural  consequence  of 


1  Bulletin  of  Sept.  22, 1946,  p.  539. 
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the  historical  development  of  Russia.  State  enter- 
prise was  widespread  in  industry  and  trade  during 
the  era  of  rigid  control  under  the  Tsars,  and  the 
Russians  could  not  now  change  to  another  basis  of 
international  trade  without  reorganizing  their 
entire  internal  economic  and  political  structure. 

Our  national  policy  is  not  based  on  the  expec- 
tation of  eliminating  state  trading,  but  on  the 
assumption  that  all  states  can  conduct  their 
trading  in  such  a  manner  as  will  permit  the  mesh- 
ing of  the  two  systems,  in  achieving  common  ob- 
jectives, without  hardship  or  discrimination.  Co- 
operation between  private  and  state  trading  can 
be  achieved  if  they  are  both,  in  certain  essential 
aspects,  conducted  on  the  same  basis. 

The  formula  as  proposed  in  the  preliminary 
draft  charter  for  the  International  Trade  Organi- 
zation of  the  United  Nations  as  adopted  in  the 
recent  Preparatory  Committee  Meeting  in  London 
provides  that  the  margin  between  buying  and  sell- 
ing to  be  charged  by  state  enterprises  with  an 
import  monopoly  of  a  particular  product  shall 
be  open  to  negotiation  in  the  same  way  as  tariff 
rates.2  Government  export  monopolies  are,  sim- 
ilarly, to  negotiate  a  maximum  margin  between 
their  domestic  buying  price  and  their  foreign 
selling  price.  The  agreed  and  amended  charters 
both  include  a  general  undertaking  by  all  state- 
trading  nations  to  be  guided  by  commercial  cri- 
teria, i.e.,  that  they  will  in  making  their  exclusive 
purchases  or  sales  of  any  products  be  influenced 
solely  by  commercial  considerations,  such  as  price, 
quality,  marketability,  transportation,  and  other 
terms  of  purchase  or  sale.  The  United  States 
draft  of  the  charter,  not  yet  agreed  by  the  other 
nations,  calls  for  a  quantitative  commitment  on 
the  part  of  the  states  which  have  complete  state 
monopolies  of  foreign  trade  as  to  the  minimum 
level  of  imports  from  other  cooperating  nations 
required  to  give  effectiveness  to  a  most-favored- 
nation  commitment. 

Two  types  of  state  trading  should  be  differen- 
tiated. In  certain  countries  the  bulk  of  trade 
remains  in  private  hands  and  state  trading  is 
limited  to  individual  products,  e.g.,  the  United 
Kingdom  purchases  of  food,  timber,  and  cotton, 
the  French  tobacco  monopoly,  and  the  Norwegian 
grain  and  wine  monopolies.    Some  of  these  mo- 


2  Department    of    State    publication    2728,    Commercial 
Policy  Series  98. 
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nopolies,  such  as  the  Czech  salt  and  tobacco  mo 
olies,  are  traditional  and  are  for  fiscal  purp 
others,  such  as  the  Scandinavian  alcohol  mon 
lies,  are  for  reasons  of  public  welfare. 

In  many  cases,  however,  state  trading  is 
expedient  which  has  been  adopted  during! 
recent  war  and  post-war  period  to  overcome 
culties  with  respect  to  foreign  exchange,  to  ol| 
raw  materials  needed  for  war  industries,  ar 
assure  adequate  supplies  of  consumer  goods  at 
prices.  During  the  war  this  country,  as 
know,  accepted  almost  complete  Government 
trol  over  industry.  The  famous  M-63  C 
issued  by  the  War  Production  Board  in  1942 
the  Government  control  over  almost  all  imp 
Government  corporations  such  as  the  M 
Reserve  Company,  the  United  States  Comme 
Company,  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corj 
tion  engaged  on  a  large  scale  in  business  vi 
had  formerly  been  in  private  hands. 

This  country  is  more  reluctant  than  any  c 
to  turn  trading  over  to  the  state.  We  recogn 
however,  during  the  period  of  emergency  ere 
by  the  war,  that  this  was  the  only  way  to  org," 
a  unified  war  effort.  As  a  corollary  this  cou 
was  the  first  to  start  divesting  itself  of  Go\ 
ment  controls  after  the  war.  Since  we  havt 
as  yet  completely  discarded  these  controls, 
only  natural  that  other  countries  whose  post 
economic  difficulties  have  been  so  much  gr< 
than  our  own  must  retain  controls  for  a  lo 
period. 

The  present  world-wide  trend  toward  nai 
alization  of  industry  can  also  be  associated 
economic  dislocations  arising  out  of  the  war. 
many  countries  resumption  of  private  trac 
handicapped  by  the  intricate  problems  of  ov; 
ship  created  by  loss  of  records  and  forced  ti 
fers.  In  some  countries  industries  were  so  b 
damaged  or  their  operating  capital  so  exhau 
that  all  initiative  in  reorganization  must,  of 
cessity,  come  from  the  state.  It  would  be 
optimistic  to  anticipate  that  this  trend  to\ 
nationalization  would  be  reversed  with  an  impr 
ment  in  world  economic  conditions ;  however, 
safe  to  venture  that  many  nationalization 
grams  and  state-trading  monopolies  will  lose  f  i 
when  the  countries  concerned  are  in  a  st 
enough  economic  position  to  permit  the  resump 
of  profitable  private  trade. 
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le  second  type  of  state  trading  is  that  exempli- 
by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
h  is  the  outstanding,  completely  state-con- 
ed economy.  All  foreign  trading  in  Russia 
nationalized  on  April  22,  1918,  with  the  cre- 
l  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Monopoly.  During 
leriod  of  the  New  Economic  Policy,  from  1921 
'28,  foreign  trade  was  conducted  by  a  variety 
jvernment  and  cooperative  organizations  un- 
;overnment  regulation.  However,  since  1928 
government  itself  has  actually  conducted  all 
gn  trade,  and  there  is  no  indication  that  the 
S.R.  intends  to  deviate  from  this  policy. 
S.S.R.  foreign  trade  is  conducted  by  the  Min- 
of  Foreign  Trade  and  the  State  Bank  through 
i  agencies  and  corporations  located  in  the 
tries  involved.  Trading  in  the  United  States 
re  the  war  was  done  exclusively  through 
rORG  Trading  Corporation,  which  is  domi- 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  history  of 
}  between  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
lot  been  of  a  spectacular  nature.  Prior  to  the 
exports  to  Russia  reached  a  peak  in  1939-40 
f3,636,000,  imports  from  Russia  in  the  same 
aggregating  $24,773,000. 
ade  between  the  two  countries  was  based  on 
ries  of  trade  agreements,  starting  in  1935. 
sr  these  agreements  the  Soviet  Union  com- 
;d  herself  to  purchase  certain  minimum 
tities  of  goods  in  this  country  each  year,  first 
00,000  and  later,  in  1937,  $40,000,000.  In  1937, 
Jnited  States  gave  the  Soviet  Union  unilateral 
-favored-nation  treatment,  recognizing  that 
nost-favored-nation  obligation  on  the  part  of 
Soviet  Union  at  that  time  had  little  meaning, 
quantitative  purchase  commitment  by  the 
8t  Union  was  abandoned  in  1942  because  of 
conditions. 

though  under  the  stimulation  of  lend-lease  ex- 
i  to  the  U.S.S.R.  greatly  increased,  reaching 
6,000,000  in  the  period  January  to  June  1945, 
lend-lease  trade  has  resumed  normal  propor- 
.  Imports  from  the  U.S.S.R.  were  at  the  rate 
>proximately  $100,000,000  a  year  in  1946,  and 
sted  principally  of  furs,  chrome  ore,  and 
*anese.  Cash  sales  to  the  U.S.S.R.  during 
were  about  $50,000,000.  From  a  quantitative 
Ipoint  alone,  trade  with  the  U.S.S.R.  has  not 
Jd  an  important  role  either  in  the  economy  of 
country  or  of  the  world  as  a  whole.  In  the 
e    period    1925-37,    Soviet    foreign    trade 
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amounted  to  only  1.5  percent  of  the  world  total. 

Most  outside  observers  have  concluded  that  the 
U.S.S.R.'s  real  objective  is  economic  self-suffi- 
ciency. She  appears  to  purchase  from  the  outside 
principally  those  things  which  will  help  her 
achieve  this  objective,  and  exports  only  when  neces- 
sary to  pay  for  imports. 

The  Soviet  Union  enjoys  a  good  reputation  with 
United  States  businessmen.  Although  this  Gov- 
ernment has  requested  the  Soviet  Purchasing  Mis- 
sion to  discontinue  activities  as  soon  as  possible 
in  line  with  our  general  policy  of  discontinuing 
direct  purchasing  in  the  United  States  by  all  for- 
eign governments,  there  has  been  no  question 
raised  with  regard  to  operations  of  the  AMTORG 
Trading  Corporation.  AMTORG  enjoys  certain 
advantages  accruing  to  any  large  purchaser, 
which  correspond  to  advantages  enjoyed  by  our 
own  large  corporations  many  of  whose  purchases 
are  many  times  greater  than  those  of  AMTORG. 
AMTORG  suffers,  however,  from  the  usual  dis- 
advantages of  large  bureaucratic  organizations, 
and  from  the  necessity  for  referring  many  deci- 
sions to  Moscow.  Under  the  present  scope  of  op- 
erations, it  is  not  believed  that  the  Soviet  state- 
trading  operations  in  this  country  constitute  a 
threat  to  our  own  internal  economic  structure. 

State-trading  operations  enjoy  considerable 
advantages  in  competition  with  United  States 
business  interests  abroad,  when  the  state-trading 
nation  is  in  a  position  to  exert  political  influence 
on  a  third  country  or  to  offer  it  an  over-all  or 
long-term  economic  agreement.  In  other  situa- 
tions, however,  United  States  private  trade  pos- 
sesses distinct  advantages  over  state  monopolies 
in  trade  with  third  countries.  Venezuela,  for  ex- 
ample, excluded  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company 
from  taking  oil  concessions  because  the  company 
was  controlled  by  the  British  Government.  Many 
states  are  not  willing  to  allow  their  economies  to 
become  dominated  by  trade  with  the  large  state- 
trading  nations,  because  of  the  control  which 
these  nations  would  have  through  power  to  deny 
sales  or  markets. 

It  would  be  too  optimistic  to  assume  that  com- 
petition with  state-trading  nations,  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  will  not  in  the  future  raise 
serious  problems  for  this  country.  It  would  never 
be  conceded,  however,  that  private  trade  cannot 
(Continued  on  page  387) 
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THE  GENERAL  CONFERENCE  OF  UNESCO,  PARIS 


The  Program  of  UNES 


by  Herbert  J.  Abraham 


This  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  three  articles  that  will  review 
the  accomplishments  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  General  Con- 
ference of  UNESCO  and  will  consider  some  of  the  opportuni- 
ties and  problems  which  this  Organization  faces.  The  article 
below  treats  of  the  Conference  with  special  regard  to  the 
program  of  UNESCO  which  was  adopted.  The  two  succeed- 
ing articles  treat  of  the  machinery  through  which  the  program 
will  be  put  into  effect,  including  the  role  of  the  national 
commissions  and  UNESCO  relations  with  United  Nations. 


The  General  Conference  of  UNESCO,  in  session 
at  Paris  from  November  19  through  December  10, 
1946,  was  attended  by  representatives  of  48  states, 
30  of  which  had  accepted  membership  by  the  close 
of  the  Conference,  the  others  being  represented 
by  observers.  Each  member  state  was  entitled  to 
send  up  to  five  voting  delegates;  these  were  ac- 
companied in  some  cases  by  considerably  large 
staffs.  The  United  States  Delegation,  including 
alternates,  advisers,  and  technical  secretaries  of 
the  Delegation,  numbered  42.  The  size  of  delega- 
tions varied  considerably,  ranging  from  that  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  slightly  larger  than  the 
American,  to  those  which  consisted  of  only  one 
delegate. 

Accomplishments  of  the  Conference 

A  considerable  volume  of  work  was  accom- 
plished in  the  three  weeks  of  the  Conference,  a 
period,  it  must  be  remembered,  which  corresponds 
to  about  10  working  days,  when  allowance  is  made 
for  the  time  consumed  in  interpretation  from  one 
to  the  other  of  the  two  working  languages — 
English  and  French. 
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The  General  Conference  accomplished  two; 
jor  tasks.  (1)  The  necessary  steps  were  t; 
to  organize  UNESCO  for  action  by  electing 
Executive  Board  and  the  Director  General 
drawing  up  financial  and  administrative  re£ 
tions;  by  authorizing  a  budget;  and  by  ma 
decisions  on  relations  with  the  United  Nat: 
with  other  specialized  agencies,  with  internati 
private  organizations,  and  with  member  si 
and  their  national  commissions  or  coopera 
bodies.  (2)  A  program  of  activities  was 
proved  that  included  both  the  basic  contiro 
program  of  the  Organization  and  the  emerg 
steps  to  be  taken  for  assisting  in  the  educati 
reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  of  the  de 
tated  countries. 

The  success  of  the  Conference  in  disposin; 
this  large  mass  of  business  was  due  in  large 
to  the  detailed  preparatory  work  which  had  1 
accomplished.  A  Preparatory  Commission 
been  created  at  the  constituent  conference  hel 
London  in  November  1945  and  had  been  furnif 
with  a  Secretariat.  The  reports  of  the  Prep 
tory  Commission  were  before  the  Confer 
chiefly    in    two    documents:    The    Program 
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ESCO  and  Report  on  Administrative  and  Fi- 
lial Arrangements,  Legal  Questions  and  Ex- 
al  Arrangements.  These  documents  were 
alemented  by  special  studies,  notably  Funda- 
tal  Education  and  Sir  Alfred  Zimmern's  Pro- 
for  a  UNESCO  Educational  Centre,  together 
1  numerous  printed  and  mimeographed  mono- 
)hs  on  special  subjects. 

1  some  cases  the  actions  of  the  Preparatory 
imission  were  approved  without  change,  as, 
example,  the  draft  agreement  on  the  relations 
reen  UNESCO  and  the  United  Nations.  In 
t  cases,  the  reports  were  used  as  the  frame- 
Is  of  the  Commission's  actions  but  with  varying 
'ees  of  amendment ;  such  was  the  case  with  the 
>rts  on  program  and  financial  regulations. 

Commissions  of  the  Conference 

fter  the  opening  ceremonies  and  the  addresses 
he  plenary  sessions  by  heads  of  delegations, 

Conference  was  organized  into  three  com- 
mons: Program;  Educational  Reconstruction 

Rehabilitation;  and  Financial,  Administra- 
,  Legal,  and  External  Relations.  For  working 
poses,  the  last  was  subdivided  into  two  sections 
;  dealt  with  finance  and  administration  and 
1  other  remaining  topics.  The  Program  Corn- 
don,  after  one  day's  meeting,  divided  into  six 
lommissions,  each  of  which  met  for  two  days. 

cational  Reconstruction  and  Rehabilitation 

he  findings  of  the  Commission  on  Reconstruc- 
and  Rehabilitation  must  be  noted  in  con- 
ion  with  the  report  on  program. 
NESCO  is  not  a  relief  organization.  Its 
Is  cannot  be  expended  as  subsidies  to  member 
es  for  the  rehabilitation  of  their  educational 
ems.  UNESCO  has  responsibilities,  however, 
giving  whatever  assistance  it  legitimately  can 
those  countries  whose  educational  facilities 
e  been  devastated  by  the  war.  The  Recon- 
iction  and  Rehabilitation  Commission  pro- 
id,  and  the  Conference  approved,  a  five-point 
?ram: 

L)  UNESCO  will  conduct  a  world-wide  cam- 
m  to  encourage  governments,  national  and  in- 
lational  voluntary  associations,  foundations, 
rches,  universities  and  schools,  and  individuals 
provide  money,  materials,  and  services  for 
necessary  tasks  of  reconstruction  and 
ibilitation. 


(2)  UNESCO  will  publish  certain  materials  of 
direct  value  for  the  use  of  school  administrators 
and  teachers,  and  assistance  will  be  given  in  pro- 
curing the  translation  and  reproduction  of  maps, 
leaflets,  and  other  useful  documents. 

(3)  UNESCO  will  attempt  to  discover  donors 
of  fellowships  and  make  arrangements  for  the 
selection  and  travel  of  fellows  on  a  wide  basis. 

(4)  Arrangements  will  be  made,  on  the  invita- 
tion of  governments  and  in  cooperation  with  gov- 
ernments and  voluntary  organizations,  for  special- 
ists to  visit  war-torn  areas  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting brief  practical  seminars  or  workshops. 

(5)  UNESCO  will  seek  to  promote  and  to  se- 
cure equitable  distribution  of  a  series  of  youth- 
service  camps  in  devastated  areas  for  the  summer 
of  1947. 

Although  these  programs  are  specifically  di- 
rected to  the  needs  of  war-devastated  countries, 
they  do  not  differ  in  principle  from  activities  of 
more  general  application  which  were  adopted  as 
part  of  the  continuing  program  of  UNESCO. 
They  are  starting  points  for  such  programs  as 
the  encouragement  of  the  exchange  of  persons,  fa- 
cilitating the  interchange  of  books  and  documents, 
increasing  intercourse  among  scholars  and  scien- 
tists, and  fostering  international  understanding 
through  participation  in  international  projects. 
Similarly,  many  of  the  specific  projects  recom- 
mended by  the  Program  Commission  will  find  one 
of  their  legitimate  starting-points  in  services  to 
war-devastated  countries. 

The  Scope  of  UNESCO's  Program 

The  purpose  of  UNESCO  is  "to  contribute  to 
peace  and  security  by  promoting  collaboration 
among  the  nations  through  education,  science  and 
culture."  But,  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Drafting 
Committee  of  the  Program  Commission  said,  "the 
peace  to  which  reference  is  made  must  be  inter- 
preted in  a  positive  rather  than  a  negative  sense. 
'Peace'  in  this  context,  in  other  words,  means  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  absence  of  overt  hostilities. 
It  means  a  condition  of  solidarity,  harmony  of 
purpose,  and  coordination  of  activities  in  which 
free  men  and  women  can  live  a  secure  and  satis- 
factory life — a  condition  in  which  war  is  affirma- 
tively prevented  by  the  dynamic  and  purposeful 
creation  of  a  decent  and  human  relationship  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  the  world — a  condition  in 
which  the  incentives  to  war  are  neutralized  by  the 
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social,  spiritual,  and  economic  advances  created 
and  achieved." 

This  interpretation  of  the  function  of  UNESCO 
helps  to  explain  the  character  of  UNESCO's  con- 
cern with  many  undertakings  in  diverse  fields. 
The  world  cannot  become  "one"  if  half  of  it  re- 
mains illiterate,  or  if  children  are  indoctrinated 
with  arrogant  dogmas  of  racism  and  chauvinism, 
or  if  doors  are  closed  to  the  free  circulation  of 
knowledge  from  land  to  land.  These  conceptions 
underlie  and  give  unity  to  the  program. 

The  Preparatory  Commission  had  classified  pro- 
posals for  UNESCO's  program  in  six  main  fields. 
Three  were  large  categories  of  intellectual  creative 
activity:  natural  sciences,  social  sciences  and 
humanities,  and  creative  arts.  The  others  were 
viewed  primarily  as  instrumentalities  for  trans- 
mission of  knowledge  and  ideas:  education,  the 
media  of  mass  communication,  and  libraries  and 
museums.  Out  of  the  work  of  committees  and 
the  secretariat  in  each  of  these  six  fields  had  come 
a  plethora  of  proposals.  Many  had  been  discarded, 
but  the  residue  presented  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence still  afforded  a  superfluity  of  commendable 
enterprises.  The  number  was  not  substantially 
reduced  by  the  subcommissions,  although  many 
changes  were  made  in  emphasis  and  dimensions. 

The  reports  of  the  subcommissions  are  them- 
selves so  condensed  that  no  summary  of  them  can 
be  adequate.  Some  illustrations  from  each  field 
will  suggest  the  variety  of  the  program. 

First  it  may  be  noted  that  in  all  fields  UNESCO 
is  asked  to  furnish  services  which  will  facilitate  in- 
ternational cooperation.  For  example,  UNESCO 
will  publish  international  bulletins  and  yearbooks, 
where  a  demonstrated  need  for  them  exists;  will 
serve  as  a  clearing-house  for  information;  will 
serve  as  a  center  for  promoting  the  international 
interchange  of  persons;  and  will  furnish  admin- 
istrative services  in  some  cases  to  international 
private  organizations. 

In  its  program  of  fundamental  education 
UNESCO  will  furnish  expert  knowledge  and 
assistance  in  spearheading  a  world-wide  campaign 
to  establish  minimal  standards  of  education. 
Other  educational  projects  include  a  world-wide 
study  of  textbooks  and  other  educational  mate- 
rials, with  a  view  to  promoting  improvement  in 
education  for  international  understanding. 

Committees  will  be  appointed  to  survey  the 
whole  field  of  mass  communication,  to  develop 
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program  suggestions  for  use  on  radio  netwo: 
and  in  films,  and  to  examine  proposals  foiii 
world-wide  radio  network.  UNESCO  will  ps 
mote  the  free  flow  of  information  and  ideas; 
various  procedures :  by  cooperation  with  i 
United  Nations  Sub-Commission  on  Freedom i 
Information;  by  studies  of  copyright;  and^ 
submitting  to  governments  a  convention,  appro 
by  the  Conference,  to  facilitate  the  internatioi 
circulation  of  visual  and  auditory  materials) 
an  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  characi 

Projects  in  the  field  of  libraries  and  museri 
involve  the  increased  circulation  of  books,  muse 
materials,  scientific  materials,  and  works  of  a 
UNESCO  will  promote  exchanges  and  Ioj 
wherever  possible  and  will  stimulate  the  sett 
up  of  cultural  institutions  in  parts  of  the  wd 
where  they  do  not  exist.  One  phase  of  this  act 
ity  is  the  plan  to  establish  an  international  flail 
library  loan  system. 

In  the  scientific  field,  UNESCO  will  underti; 
a  project  to  study  conditions  of  life  in  the  eqi 
torial  forest  zones,  with  the  end  goal  of  mak 
this  vast  belt  around  the  globe  productive  i 
beneficial  for  mankind.  Already  several  natii 
have  conducted  unrelated  researches  on  this  d 
ject.  In  1947  UNESCO  will  sponsor  a  coordina 
international  project  in  the  region  of  Soi 
America  called  the  Hylean  Amazon. 

Teams  will  also  be  sent  out  to  those  regii 
where  malnutrition  has  chronically  existed 
study  methods  of  improving  food  standards  s 
to  aid  the  local  governments  in  their  efforts  in  t 
field. 

UNESCO  will  enlist  the  efforts  of  the  worl 
experts  in  the  social  sciences  in  a  project  entit 
"A  Study  of  Tensions  Conducive  to  War".  T 
program  will  include  an  analysis  of  nationali 
and  internationalism  as  they  relate  to  the  fun< 
mental  issue  of  peace  and  war,  a  study  of  popu 
tion  and  racial  relations,  and  a  study  of  the  eff 
of  technological  progress  on  the  well-being 
peoples. 

UNESCO  will  also  stimulate  the  philosophi 
examination  of  the  fundamental  problem  of  fii 
ing  common  ideological  ground  on  which  ir 
of  all  creeds  and  political  persuasions  may  thi 
and  work  together. 

In  the  field  of  the  creative  arts,  the  Conferei 
declared  that  UNESCO  "will  take  such  measu 
as  are  open  to  it  under  its  constitution  to  prot 
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defend  the  freedom  of  the  artist  wherever  it 
nit  in  danger."  Projects  in  the  arts  include  a 
ly  of  ways  in  which  conditions  affecting  the 
lihood  and  creative  work  of  the  artist  can  be 
>roved,  and  the  stimulation  of  the  establish- 
lt  of  an  international  theater  institute. 

"Commentary"  on  the  Program 

'he  program  produced  by  the  simple  addition 
he  reports  of  the  six  subcommissions  presents 
ippearance  of  vastness  and  diffuseness.  By  one 
aner  of  counting,  well  over  100  projects  are  in- 
ied.  Read  in  succession,  they  sometimes  seem 
leap  from  the  grandiose  to  the  trivial.  They 
n  to  lack  common  direction.  This  impression 
aused  in  part  by  defects  in  the  planning  and  or- 
lization  of  the  reports.  No  common  plan  was 
tpted.  For  example,  the  report  on  libraries  and 
seums  opens  with  a  section  on  the  immediate 
ds  in  educational  reconstruction;  that  on  nat- 
,1  sciences  consists  of  several  sets  of  "resolutions 
1  directives",  many  referring  to  other  docu- 
ats;  the  education  report  is  presented  under  a 
T  heads  of  main  objectives ;  the  social-sciences 
iort  is  like  a  series  of  distinct  projects.  Adop- 
n  of  any  single  scheme  of  organization  would 
7e  given  a  better  impression  of  coherence.  The 
torts  would  still  be  open  to  criticism,  however, 
ere  was  in  some  cases  a  tendency  to  include  the 
•ious  "favorite  projects"  of  the  secretariat  or  of 
egations  and  to  build  up  the  size  and  importance 
a  special  field. 

rhe  program  reflects,  perhaps,  a  certain  in- 
ctable  variety  in  the  educational,  scientific, 
i  cultural  activities  of  mankind,  a  variety  not 
lessarily  anarchical  because  it  seems  disorderly, 
netheless,  it  was  generally  agreed  that  it  should 
better  integrated,  simplified,  and  condensed, 
is  was,  so  to  speak,  the  general  will  of  the  Con- 
■ence,  resisting  the  dispersive  tendencies  to 
iich  individuals  succumbed  in  the  smaller 
3ups.  The  American  Delegation  took  the  lead 
pressing  this  view.  On  their  initiative,  the 
ogram  Commission  at  its  first  plenary  session 
ued  an  instruction  to  the  subcommissions  that 
iy  should  apply  certain  criteria  for  the  selection 
proposals.  These  criteria  would  include  refer- 
ee to  the  purpose  of  the  Organization,  the  co- 
rence  of  the  program,  its  financial  feasibility  in 
*ms  of  staff,  and  the  appropriateness  of  a  given 
oject  to  the  end  in  view.    The  instruction  stated 
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that  projects  "should  be  few  in  number  and  should 
involve,  at  least  in  the  first  year,  crucially  import- 
ant and  obviously  useful  undertakings." 

These  instructions  were,  evidently,  interpreted 
with  some  latitude.  Accordingly,  at  the  final 
session  of  the  Program  Commission  it  was  decided 
to  appoint  a  drafting  committee  to  develop  a  uni- 
fied program  out  of  the  reports  of  the  subcom- 
missions. The  chairman  of  the  drafting  committee, 
Archibald  MacLeish,  presented  to  the  Conference 
in  plenary  session  a  report  under  the  title  Com- 
mentary on  the  Program. 

The  commentary  proposed  that  UNESCO  be 
recognized  as  having  a  threefold  function  with 
respect  to  men's  knowledge  of  themselves,  their 
world,  and  each  other :  to  increase,  to  preserve,  and 
to  disseminate.  So  far  as  the  tasks  of  educational 
rehabilitation  were  concerned,  there  must  be  em- 
phasis on  preservation;  but  in  view  of  UNESCO's 
primary  purpose  of  contributing  to  peace  and  wel- 
fare the  most  important  function  lies  in  dissemina- 
tion. Certain  major  projects  for  the  increase  of 
knowledge,  however,  must  also  be  undertaken. 
With  these  considerations  in  mind,  a  compara- 
tively short  list  of  major  projects  should  be  given 
priority.  These  projects  are  substantially  those 
which  have  been  cited  above  as  illustrations  of  the 
program. 

Status  of  the  Program 

The  Conference  adopted  the  commentary  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  MacLeish  by  acclamation  and  there- 
with the  reports  of  the  subcommissions  which  were 
attached  to  it.  The  somewhat  informal  action  of 
the  plenary  session  left  it  in  some  doubt  whether 
the  commentary  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  final 
report,  with  the  reports  having  the  status  of  ap- 
pendixes of  source  material ;  or  whether  the  reports 
are  each  binding  in  their  fields,  with  the  commen- 
tary a  gloss  upon  them. 

This  ambiguous  action,  if  perplexing  and  a  little 
exasperating,  was  perhaps  in  fact  a  happy  if  unin- 
tended solution  of  a  difficult  problem.  It  carried 
the  decision  on  program  as  far  as  the  Conference 
was  competent  to  go.  UNESCO  is  a  difficult  new 
enterprise  in  international  cooperation.  Time 
must  elapse  before  there  can  be  a  meeting  of  minds 
on  propositions  which  may  seem  self-evident  to 
some  and  novel  to  others.  Within  the  subcommis- 
sion,  this  harmony  was  to  a  considerable  degree 
(Continued  on  page  398) 
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THE  BACKGROUND  AND  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE 
INTER-AMERICAN  COFFEE  AGREEMENT 


by  John  K.  Havemeyer 


The  Inter- American  Coffee  Agreement,  which  will  expire 
on  September  30,  194.7,  will  be  reviewed  by  coffee  experts 
for  future  recommendations.  The  following  article  discusses 
the  significance  of  coffee  in  international  relations  and  traces 
the  steps  taken  by  producing  and  consuming  countries  for 
effecting  solutions  to  problems  that  have  developed  over  the 
past  few  years. 


Coffee  has  been  among  the  first  three  commodi- 
ties, by  value,  imported  into  the  United  States  for 
the  past  18  years.  During  the  year  1946  the  value 
of  the  green  coffee  imported  into  the  United  States 
was  468  million  dollars.  This  amount,  plus  the 
costs  of  processing  and  marketing  and  expendi- 
tures in  allied  industries,  makes  coffee  one  of  the 
major  commodities — domestic  or  foreign — in  the 
trade  of  this  country. 

Coffee  provides  for  the  producing  countries 
which  supply  the  United  States  a  large  quantity  of 
dollar  exchange  for  purchase  of  United  States 
goods  and  services.  In  many  of  these  countries 
coffee  is  the  dominant  source  of  external  credit. 
The  prosperity  of  their  economies  is  therefore 
highly  dependent  on  coffee. 

The  table  below  indicates  both  a  marked  in- 
crease in  coffee  consumption  in  the  United  States 
between  1930  and  1945  and  the  predominant  posi- 
tion of  this  country  in  the  world  market.  Accurate 
data  for  the  countries  outside  of  the  "Western 
Hemisphere,  in  many  cases,  are  not  available  for 
the  years  1940  through  1945. 

During  the  periods  cited  in  the  table  below  the 
United  States  imported  more  than  95  percent  of 
its  coffee  from  the  other  American  republics,  and 
only  small  quantities  from  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies,  British  East  Africa,  and  other  areas. 


Net  Imports  of  Green  Coffee  Into  Woj 
Markets 


Year 

Annual  average  in  millions 
of  60-kilo  bags 

u.  s.  % 

of  world 
imports 

%u' 

incr.  | 
1930 
aver; 

1930-34 

World 
25.  1 
27.6 
20.3 
26.3 

U.S. 
12.0 
13.9 
16.4 
20.5 

47.9 
50.4 
80.7 
78.  1 

1 

3 
7 

1935-39 

1940-44 

1945 

During  the  10  years  prior  to  World  War  II  ov 
production  of  coffee  resulted  in  depressed  com 
tions  throughout  the  industry  and  caused  t 
coffee  producers  in  this  hemisphere  to  meet  i 
discussion  of  this  problem,  first  in  Colombia 
October  1936  and  again  in  Cuba  in  August  19! 
The  first  conference  created  the  Pan  Americ 
Coffee  Bureau  and  authorized  it  to  administer 
campaign  to  promote  coffee  consumption.  Th 
came  the  war  in  Europe  in  1939  and  virtual  loss 
the  European  market,  which  had  been  annual 
absorbing  approximately  9  million  bags 
Western  Hemisphere  coffee,  or  38  percent  of  t 
annual  exports  of  the  other  American  republic 

Confronted  by  these  conditions,  worse  than  ai 
before  experienced  by  the  American  coffe 
producing   countries,   the   third   Pan   America 
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ffee  Conference  was  called  in  New  York  in  June 
tO.  The  delegates  to  this  conference  concluded 
it  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
nt  would  be  required  to  ameliorate  the  condi- 
ns  then  prevailing  and  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
partment  of  State  on  June  24,  1940  requesting 
s  aid  of  the  United  States  in  working  out  a  plan 
control  over  the  production  and  marketing  of 
Fee  to  protect  the  interests  of  both  consumers 
1  producers. 

it  the  same  time  that  the  coffee  producers  were 
leavoring  to  solve  the  problem  of  overpro- 
^tion,  the  United  States  Government  was  meet- 
;  with  the  governments  of  the  other  American 
>ublics  to  discuss  Western  Hemisphere  coopera- 
n. 

rhe  Inter-American  Conference  for  the  Main- 
lance  of  Peace  held  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1936  had 
ablished  a  consultative  procedure  of  which  the 
lerican  states  might  avail  themselves  in  time  of 
ergency.  The  same  body,  meeting  again  in 
na  in  1938,  elaborated  the  procedure  further  by 
3viding  that  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  American 
publics  should  meet  for  purposes  of  consulta- 
n  whenever  the  peace  and  security  of  the  West- 
i  Hemisphere  might  be  endangered.  The  first 
seting  to  be  called  in  pursuance  of  this  pro- 
sion  was  convened  September  23,  1939  at 
nama,  and  on  October  3  it  approved  a  resolution 
economic  cooperation.  Pursuant  to  this  reso- 
ion  an  Inter- American  Financial  and  Economic 
Ivisory  Committee  was  constituted  in  November 
39,  which  was  to  meet  regularly  under  the 
spices  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  consider, 
long  other  subjects,  economic  problems  of  com- 
m  interest. 

The  next  meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  was  con- 
ned in  July  1940  at  Habana.  At  this  meeting  a 
solution  on  economic  and  financial  cooperation 
is  approved  which  further  expanded  and 
'engthened  the  resolution  approved  on  October 
1939.  With  this  procedure  set  up,  negotiations 
;re  begun  for  the  creation  of  an  Inter- American 
)ffee  Agreement,  which  was  later  signed  by  14 
nerican  coffee-producing  countries  and  by  the 
lited  States  on  November  28,  1940.  It  was  ap- 
oved  by  the  Senate  on  February  3,  1941  and 
tified  by  the  President  on  February  12,  1941. 
lbsequently  a  bill  to  implement  the  agreement 
is  passed  by  Congress  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
>nt  on  April  11, 1941,  providing  (1)  that  no  coffee 
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imported  from  any  foreign  country  might  be 
entered  for  consumption  into  the  United  States  ex- 
cept as  provided  by  the  Inter-American  Coffee 
Agreement,  and  (2)  that  the  President  might 
make  allocations  of  the  quota  provided  in  the 
agreement  for  countries  not  participating  in  the 
agreement. 

The  Inter- American  Coffee  Agreement  provides 
for  a  board  to  administer  the  provisions  of  the 
agreement,  consisting  of  one  delegate  from  each 
participating  country.  Each  delegate  has  1  vote 
except  the  United  States,  which  has  12,  Brazil  9, 
and  Colombia,  3.  The  voting  strength  of  the 
United  States  delegate  is  strong  enough  to  protect 
the  consuming  interest  of  this  country,  especially 
since  an  increase  in  the  quotas  to  any  extent  neces- 
sary to  meet  an  imminent  shortage  of  coffee  in  the 
United  States  could  be  effected  by  12  votes,  as  an 
emergency  measure. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  agreement 
was  the  basic  export  quotas  established  for  each 
coffee-producing  country  participating  in  the 
agreement.  One  set  of  quotas  covered  coffee  for 
export  to  the  United  States  and  a  second  set 
covered  coffee  for  export  to  markets  outside  of 
the  United  States  from  each  producing  country 
participating  in  the  agreement.  In  addition,  an 
over-all  quota  was  established  for  imports  of 
coffee  into  the  United  States  from  non-participat- 
ing countries.  The  total  of  the  basic  quotas  of  all 
producing  countries  for  import  into  the  United 
States  was  15,900,000  bags  of  60  kilograms  each. 
Provision  was  made  for  adjustment  in  the  quotas 
by  the  Inter-American  Coffee  Board  under  certain 
specified  conditions.  The  adjustment  of  quotas 
was  the  major  business  of  the  board  until  quota 
restrictions  were  suspended  on  October  1,  1945. 

Adjustments  of  the  basic  quotas  were  made  for 
various  reasons,  the  more  important  being:  (1) 
impending  shortage  of  coffee  in  the  United  States, 
and  (2)  dislocations  in  shipping  which  interfered 
with  the  transport  of  coffee  to  the  United  States. 

The  Inter-American  Coffee  Agreement  was 
initially  established  for  a  period  of  approximately 
three  years,  but  provision  was  made  in  the  agree- 
ment for  its  extension  by  resolution  of  the  board, 
provided  that  each  participating  government 
should  signify  its  acceptance  of  the  board's  recom- 
mendation. The  agreement  was  twice  extended 
without  alteration  for  periods  of  one  year  each. 
However,  when  extension  was  again  considered  in 
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1945,  after  termination  of  the  war,  questions  were 
raised  regarding  whether  the  basic  conditions 
which  prompted  the  formation  of  the  agreement 
had  not  altered.  The  board  recommended  that 
certain  modifications  be  made  in  the  agreement. 
These  modifications  were  essentially  (1)  the 
suspension  of  quotas,  and  (2)  the  provision  that 
the  board  should  make  a  thorough  study  of  the 
world  coffee  situation,  to  serve  as  a  basis  for 
decision  by  the  member  governments  regarding 
the  desirability  of  continuing  the  agreement  in 
revised  form.  Any  new  agreement  would  be  for 
the  purpose  of  contributing  to  the  development  of 
a  sound,  prosperous  international  trade  in  coffee 
on  terms  equitable  to  both  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers. If  the  agreement  were  to  be  revised,  it 
would  take  into  account  any  general  principles  of 
commodity  policy  embodied  in  any  agreement 
which  may  be  concluded  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Data  required  for  the  coffee  study  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  member  governments  and  are  being 
analyzed  by  a  subcommission  of  the  board.  In 
view  of  the  impossibility  of  completing  the  analy- 
sis prior  to  September  30, 1946,  the  board  adopted 
a  resolution  at  its  meeting  on  August  16, 1946  pro- 
viding that  the  agreement  should  be  extended  for 
one  year  from  October  1, 1946  and  stipulating  that 
the  study  should  be  completed  by  March  31,  1947. 
This  should  permit  the  board  and  the  interested 
governments  sufficient  time  to  consider  and  pass  on 
the  question  of  the  future  of  the  agreement  prior 
to  its  present  termination  date  on  September  30, 
1947. 

In  addition  to  the  problems  involved  in  the 
adjustments  of  quotas  the  board  has  considered  a 
number  of  other  problems  including  wartime  con- 
trols of  shipping,  prices,  and  trade  as  they  relate 
to  coffee. 

The  expected  relationship  between  the  future 
supply  of  coffee  and  the  demand  for  it  will  be  a 
major  factor  to  be  considered  by  the  board  in  mak- 
ing its  recommendations.  An  appreciable  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  coffee  supply-demand  pic- 
ture since  the  agreement  was  negotiated  in  1940. 

The  two  principal  causes  for  this  change  are  the 
decline  of  production  in  Brazil  and  the  large  in- 
crease of  consumption  in  the  United  States.    In 


the  10  years  prior  to  1941,  Brazil's  annual  aven 
production  was  22.5  million  bags  of  60  kilogn: 
each,  or  more  than  60  percent  of  the  world  supy 
Brazil's  annual  average  production  for  the  yel 
1941  through  1945  fell  to  13.2  million  bags,  ji 
reduction  was  caused  by  adverse  weather  cor 
tions,  aging  trees,  competition  of  other  crops 
the  land,  and  soil  exhaustion. 

In  addition  the  production  of  coffee  in 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  third  largest  produ 
before  the  war,  has  decreased  sharply  because 
the   war  damage  in  that   area.    Production 
Colombia,  the  world's  second  largest  producer,  j 
advanced  slowly  but  does  not  offset  the  loss 
production  in  Brazil.    In  the  aggregate,  total 
portable  production  in  other  areas  of  the  wo 
has  remained  relatively  stable.    A  material  j 
crease  in  world  production  does  not  appear  p 
sible  in  the  next  five  years,  since  new  plantii 
could  not  come  into  production  before  that  ti] 

The  increased  consumption  of  coffee  in 
United  States  and  the  gradual  return  of  the  * 
mand  in  the  European  market  are  two  fact- 
which,  combined  with  the  production  decrea 
have  brought  the  coffee  supply  and  demand  t< 
near  balance. 

The  Inter-American  Coffee  Agreement  hell 
prevent,  during  the  years  of  the  recent  war,  < 
terioration  in  the  economies  of  the  other  Americ 
republics,  a  factor  important  to  our  mutual  pol 
ical  and  economic  relations.  In  making  its  n 
ommendations  as  to  the  future  of  the  agreemt 
the  board  will,  of  course,  take  this  fact  ir 
account. 

The  recommendations  which  the  board  mig 
make  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  the  f  ollowin 
(1)  the  continuance  of  the  present  arrangemei 
with  the  quotas  inoperative  but  with  the  Boa 
operating  in  a  consultative  capacity ;  (2)  an  agr( 
ment  which  would  expand  the  membership  to  i 
elude  producing  and  consuming  countries  of  t 
Eastern  Hemisphere;  (3)  substitution  for  ti 
present  agreement  of  a  Coffee  Study  Group  ope 
ating  in  accordance  with  the  charter  of  the  pr 
posed  International  Trade  Organization;  or  (' 
discontinuance  of  the  agreement  on  its  prese 
expiration  date,  September  30,  1947. 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS 


otocol  Concerning  the  International  Office  of  Public  Health1 


PRESIDENT'S  LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


The  White  House, 

February  10, 1947. 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 
Vith  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and  consent 
the  Senate  to  ratification,  I  transmit  herewith 
jrtified  copy  of  a  protocol  concerning  the  Office 
ernational  d'Hygiene  publique,  signed  at  New 
rk  on  July  22,  1946. 

rhe  protocol  provides  for  the  termination  of  the 
me  agreement  of  1907  (the  arrangement  for  the 
ablishment  of  the  International  Office  of  Public 


Health  signed  at  Eome  on  December  9, 1907) ,  and 
for  the  transfer  of  the  duties  and  functions  of  the 
International  Office  of  Public  Health  to  the  World 
Health  Organization,  or  its  Interim  Commission. 
I  also  transmit  herewith,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
with  respect  to  the  protocol. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

(Enclosures:  (1)  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State;  (2) 
certified  copy  of  the  protocol  concerning  the  Office  Inter- 
national d'Hygiene  publique,  signed  at  New  York  on  July 
22,  1946.2) 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


Department  of  State, 
Washington,  February  7, 194-7. 
e  President, 
Fhe  White  House. 

rhe  undersigned,  the  Secretary  of  State,  has  the 
aor  to  lay  before  the  President,  with  a  view  to 
transmission  to  the  Senate  to  receive  the  advice 
i  consent  of  that  body  to  ratification,  if  his  judg- 
nt  approve  thereof,  a  certified  copy  of  a  proto- 
concerning  the  Office  International  d'Hygiene 
blique,  signed  at  New  York  on  July  22, 1946. 
rhe  protocol  provides  for  the  termination  of 
j  Rome  agreement  of  1907  (the  arrangement  for 
i  establishment  of  the  International  Office  of 
hlic  Health  signed  at  Rome  on  December  9, 
)7) ,  and  for  the  transfer  of  the  duties  and  f unc- 
us of  the  International  Office  of  Public  Health 
the  World  Health  Organization,  or  its  Interim 
mmission.  The  protocol  was  signed  in  the 
lglish,  French,  Chinese,  Russian,  and  Spanish 
iguages  by  plenipotentiaries  of  the  United 
ates  of  America  (with  a  reservation  "subject  to 
proval")  and  a  number  of  other  countries.  Ac- 
rding  to  information  received  by  this  Govern- 
;nt  from  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
itions,  the  depositary  of  the  present  protocol, 
ae  of  the  countries  parties  to  the  Rome  agree- 
)nt  of  1907  have  already  accepted  the  protocol, 
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namely,  Bolivia,  Bulgaria,  Canada,  New  Zealand, 
Poland,  Saudi  Arabia,  Turkey,  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics,  and  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland. 

In  the  period  between  the  World  Wars  there 
existed  two  official  international  health  agencies 
of  world  scope,  the  Health  Organization  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  International  Office  of 
Public  Health  at  Paris.  The  latter  organization 
was  established  and  maintained  in  accordance 
with  the  arrangement  for  that  purpose  signed  at 
Rome  on  December  9,  1907  (Treaty  Series  511). 
The  United  States  became  a  party  to  that  arrange- 
ment by  the  deposit  of  its  instrument  of  ratifica- 
tion with  the  Italian  Government  on  August  1, 
1908.  Under  the  provisions  of  that  arrangement, 
and  those  of  the  international  sanitary  convention 
signed  at  Paris  on  June  21,  1926  (Treaty  Series 
762),  the  international  sanitary  convention  for 
aerial  navigation  signed  at  The  Hague  on  April 
12, 1933  (Treaty  Series  901),  both  of  which  are  in 
force  between  the  United  States  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  other  countries,  and  certain  other  interna- 
tional agreements,  the  International  Office  of 
Public  Health  was  responsible  for  the  receipt  of 


1  S.  Exec.  D,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

2  Protocol  not  printed. 
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epidemiological  information  and  for  its  distribu- 
tion to  the  principal  public  health  authorities  of 
the  participating  governments,  and  for  certain 
other  administrative  duties  in  relation  thereto. 

A  third  organization  entered  the  international 
health  field  through  the  necessities  of  war.  Since 
the  International  Office  of  Public  Health  could 
not  perform  effectively,  from  its  European  base, 
the  international  exchange  of  epidemiological  in- 
formation, the  international  sanitary  convention, 
1944,  modifying  the  international  sanitary  con- 
vention of  June  21, 1926  (Treaty  Series  991) ,  and 
the  international  sanitary  convention  for  aerial 
navigation,  1944,  modifying  the  international  san- 
itary convention  for  aerial  navigation  of  April  12, 
1933  (Treaty  Series  992),  were  drawn  up  and 
signed  by  a  certain  number  of  countries,  members 
of  the  United  Nations  Belief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration  (UNRRA),  giving  that  organi- 
zation the  authority  and  responsibility  to  carry 
on  this  important  work.  Protocols  prolonging  the 
1944  conventions  were  opened  for  signature  on 
April  23, 1946,  and  entered  into  force  on  April  30, 
1946  (Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts 
Series  1551  and  1552) .  Article  II  of  each  of  those 
protocols  provided  for  the  continuation  of  the 
performance  by  UNRRA  of  the  duties  and  func- 
tions assigned  to  it  by  the  1944  conventions  to 
which  the  particular  protocol  related,  but  only 
until  such  time  as  a  new  international  health  or- 
ganization should  be  established.  In  the  event  a 
new  international  health  organization  had  not 
been  formed,  or,  having  been  formed,  was  unable 
to  perform  the  above  duties  and  functions  by  the 
date  UNRRA  terminated  its  activities,  the  duties 
and  functions  were  to  be  entrusted  to  the  Interna- 
tional Office  of  Public  Health.  The  United  States 
is  a  party  to  both  of  the  1944  conventions  and  to 
protocols  prolonging  those  conventions. 

The  end  of  the  war  found  a  strong  movement 
under  way  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  inter- 
national health  organization  which  would  be  effec- 
tive and  broad  enough  in  its  scope  to  cover  ade- 
quately the  field  of  international  public  health  and, 
particularly,  to  deal  with  the  problems  created  by 
the  swiftness  of  modern  transportation  and  the 
progress  of  modern  scientific  knowledge.  The  de- 
sire for  the  realization  of  that  objective  did  not 
mean  that  there  was  not  clearly  realized  the  im- 
portance of  the  epidemiological  work  of  the  Inter- 
national Office  of  Public  Health  as  well  as  of  that 
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carried  on  by  UNRRA,  and  the  need  of  contir 
tion  of  such  work  without  interruption.  It 
felt,  however,  that  that  work  should  go  on  as  J 
of  the  functions  of  a  single  international  puj 
health  organization  within  the  framework  of  I 
United  Nations. 

In  1945  and  early  1946  the  Department  of  Si 
and  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  ]i 
pared  a  draft  of  a  constitution  for  a  projected; 
ternational  health  organization.  The  Departm 
of  State  convened  on  October  11  and  12,  1945: 
advisory  health  group,  composed  of  national  hi 
ers  in  health  and  civic  affairs,  which  studied 
amended  the  above-mentioned  draft  and  adot 
a  resolution  strongly  urging  early  action  in 
establishment  of  an  international  health  organ 
tion.  The  Senate  on  December  20,  1945,  adoi; 
unanimously  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  89,| 
questing  the  President  to  urge  upon  the  Un!: 
Nations  the  prompt  convening  of  an  internatk 
health  conference  and  the  formation  of  an  in; 
national  health  organization.  On  February 
1946,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of 
United  Nations  adopted  a  resolution  calling' 
the  early  formation  of  a  single  international  he?, 
organization  of  the  United  Nations  and  instr 
ing  the  Secretary-General  to  convene  for  that  j. 
pose  the  International  Health  Conference  not  Is 
than  June  20, 1946. 

The  International  Health  Conference  met 
the  city  of  New  York  from  June  19  to  July 
1946.  At  that  Conference  advantage  was  takei 
the  opportunity  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  siri 
international  health  organization,  an  opportur 
which  had  been  missed  in  an  earlier  era.  The  c 
stitution  of  a  World  Health  Organization  1 
adopted  and  signed  by  representatives  of 
nations,  and  provision  was  made  for  continu 
the  work  of  existing  international  health  agein 
pending  their  absorption  by  the  World  Hea 
Organization.  An  Interim  Commission,  consist 
of  the  representatives  of  18  Governments,  was; 
tablished  to  carry  on  necessary  international  hea 
work  pending  the  acceptance  of  the  constitut 
by  a  sufficient  number  of  members  of  the  Uni 
Nations  to  bring  into  existence  the  World  Hea 
Organization. 

In  its  final  act  the  International  Health  Coni 
ence  incorporated  a  resolution,  requesting  ) 
United  Nations  to  transfer  as  soon  as  possible 
the  World  Health  Organization  or  its  Intel 
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wmmission  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  Health 
•ganization  of  the  League  of  Nations,  which 
d  been  taken  over  by  the  United  Nations.  Pro- 
jion  was  made  by  the  Conference  in  the  arrange- 
;nt  establishing  the  Interim  Commission  for  that 
amnission  to  assume  the  duties  and  functions 
signed  to  UNRRA  by  the  international  sanitary 
Qventions  of  1944.    Because  of  its  unique  status, 

denned  in  the  Rome  agreement  of  1907,  the 
ssolution  of  the  International  Office  of  Public 
jalth  and  the  transfer  of  its  functions  to  the 
orld  Health  Organization  presented  a  more  dif- 
ult  problem. 

Under  the  terms  of  article  8  of  the  Rome  agree- 
snt  of  1907,  each  State  had  the  right  to  withdraw 
)m  the  Office  at  the  end  of  each  period  of  7  years, 
oviding  a  year's  notice  is  given  as  set  forth  in 
it  article.  The  present  7-year  period,  however, 
es  not  end  until  November  15,  1950.  Also,  the 
actioning  of  the  international  health  machinery 
based  on  the  sanitary  conventions  which  have 
en  accepted  by  the  great  majority  of  countries 
d  which  contain  important  provisions  dealing 
th  the  role  of  the  International  Public  Health 
Bee  in  the  application  of  those  conventions.  It 
is  of  first  importance  for  world  public  health  that 
a  continuous  functioning  of  this  system  should 
t  be  disturbed.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to 
ik  a  solution  which  would  permit  the  rapid  es- 
Dlisbment  of  a  single  world  health  organization 
d  at  the  same  time  would  not  interrupt  the  effi- 
>nt  working  of  the  international  health  services 
d  the  flow  of  epidemiological  information. 
The  Technical  Preparatory  Committee  of  the 
orld  Health  Conference  recommended,  accord- 
?ly,  that  the  Office  should  be  absorbed  by  the 
oposed  new  Organization  and  suggested  to  the 
:onomic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
>ns  that  invitations  to  the  Conference  include  a 
luest  that  States  empower  their  delegates  to  the 
mference  to  take  appropriate  action  to  effect 
ch  absorption.    As  a  result  the  delegations  were, 

general,  empowered  to  take  such  action.  A 
aft  protocol  designed  to  accomplish  the  absorp- 
m  of  the  Office  by  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
>n  was  presented  to  the  Conference  by  the  United 
ates  Delegation  and,  with  slight  modifications, 
is  adopted  by  the  Conference  and  signed  concur- 
ntly  with  the  constitution.  It  is  this  protocol  of 
lich  a  certified  copy  is  enclosed  herewith. 
In  article  1  of  the  protocol  the  signatory  Gov- 
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ernments  agree  that,  as  between  themselves,  the 
duties  and  functions  of  the  Office  as  defined  in  the 
agreement  signed  at  Rome  on  December  9,  1907, 
shall  be  performed  by  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation or  its  Interim  Commission,  and  that,  sub- 
ject to  existing  international  obligations,  they  will 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  accomplish  such 
purpose. 

In  article  2  the  parties  to  the  protocol  further 
agree  that,  as  between  themselves,  the  duties  and 
functions  conferred  upon  the  Office  by  certain  in- 
ternational agreements  enumerated  in  an  annex 
to  the  protocol  shall  be  performed  by  the  Organi- 
zation or  its  Interim  Commission.  Of  the  conven- 
tions and  agreements  listed  in  the  annex,  the 
United  States  is  a  party  to  those  numbered  in  that 
annex  as  1, 3, 4, 5,  6, 7,  and  10. 

Article  3  provides  that  the  agreement  of  1907 
shall  be  terminated  and  the  Office  dissolved  when 
all  parties  to  the  agreement  have  agreed  to  its  ter- 
mination. It  is  also  provided  in  article  3  that 
any  government  party  to  the  agreement  of  1907, 
by  becoming  a  party  to  the  protocol  has  agreed  to 
the  termination  of  the  agreement  of  1907. 

Article  4  provides  that  in  the  event  that  all  the 
parties  to  the  agreement  of  1907  have  not  agreed  to 
its  termination  by  November  15,  1949,  the  parties 
to  the  protocol  will  then,  in  accordance  with  article 
8  thereof,  denounce  the  agreement  of  1907. 

Articles  5,  6,  and  7  are  formal  in  their  character. 
They  relate  to  acceptance  of  the  protocol,  acces- 
sion thereto,  and  entry  into  force.  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  article  5,  any  government  a 
party  to  the  agreement  of  1907  and  not  a  signatory 
to  this  protocol  may  at  any  time  accept  it  by  send- 
ing an  instrument  of  acceptance  to  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations.  Article  6  provides 
that  governments  may  become  parties  to  the  proto- 
col by  (a)  signature  without  reservation  as  to  ap- 
proval, (b)  signature  subject  to  approval  followed 
by  acceptance,  or  (c)  acceptance.  It  is  provided 
in  article  7  that  the  protocol  shall  come  into  force 
when  20  governments  parties  to  the  agreement  of 
1907  become  parties  to  the  present  protocol. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

G.  C.  Marshall 

(Enclosure:  Certified  copy  of  the  protocol  concerning 
the  Office  International  d'Hygiene  publique,  signed  at  New 
York  on  July  22,  1946.1) 


1  Not  printed. 
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One  Year  of  Progress  in  World  Health  Cooperation ' 


Marked  advances  toward  world  cooperation  in 
public  health  have  been  made  in  the  last  12  months, 
according  to  a  progress  report  issued  on  February 
15  by  the  World  Health  Organization  Interim 
Commission. 

The  report  of  progress,  issued  one  year  from  the 
day  the  United  Nations  Economic  and  Social 
Council  directed  the  Secretary-General  to  call 
an  international  health  conference,  was  made  pub- 
lic by  Dr.  Frank  Calderone,  Director  of  Head- 
quarters Office  of  the  WHO  Interim  Commission. 

Since  that  action,  February  15, 1946,  the  follow- 
ing steps  have  taken  place,  according  to  the 
progress  report : 

1.  Convening  of  the  International  Health  Con- 
ference in  New  York  and  adoption  by  the 
conference  of  the  World  Health  Organization 
constitution. 

2.  Establishment  of  an  Interim  Commission  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  forward  pressing  inter- 
national public-health  duties  and  rendering 
emergency  assistance  to  national  health  services 
in  certain  war-devastated  countries. 

The  Interim  Commission  is  composed  of  18  mem- 
ber states,  which  represent  the  interests  of  all  the 
states  signing  the  constitution. 

3.  Election  by  the  Interim  Commission  of  Dr. 
Andrija  Stampar  of  Yugoslavia  as  permanent 
chairman  and  of  Dr.  G.  B.  Chisholm  of  Canada  as 
executive  secretary. 

4.  Establishment  of  world  headquarters  of  the 
Interim  Commission  in  New  York  and  a  technical 
office  in  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

5.  Coordination  of  the  administration  and  en- 
forcement of  a  series  of  international  agreements 


1  This  summary  was  received  on  Feb.  14  at  United 
Nations  headquarters  from  WHO,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and 
was  released  to  the  press  by  the  United  Nations  on  Feb. 
15.  Copies  of  the  full  report  are  available  in  the  Press 
Division  of  the  United  Nations,  Lake  Success,  N.  Y.  For 
report  of  the  American  Delegation  to  the  International 
Health  Conference,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  June  19-July  22,  1946, 
see  Department  of  State  publication  2703.  See  also 
Bulletin  of  Aug.  4,  1946,  p.  211 ;  Sept.  8, 1946,  p.  453 ;  Nov. 
10,  1946,  p.  842 ;  Dec.  22,  1946,  p.  1134,  and  Feb.  23,  1947, 
p.  332. 
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and  sanitary  conventions  formerly  under  the  ; 
risdiction  of  the  United  Nations  Belief  and  Bei 
bilitation  Administration  and  the  Office  In1< 
national  d'Hygiene  publique  of  Paris. 

6.  Transfer  to  the  WHO  Interim  Commiss 
of  the  health  functions  of  the  League  of  Nati( 
These  include  the  international  machinery  i 
the  standardization  of  biological  products  and  i 
maintenance  of  an  intelligence  service  for  repo 
ing  incidence  of  and  deaths  from  various  epidei 
diseases. 

7.  Transfer  from  UNBBA  of  an  epidemiok 
cal  information  service  and  consolidation  I 
similar  technical  work  in  Geneva. 

8.  Transfer  from  UNBBA  of  emergency  fi 
assistance  in  certain  areas,  particularly  of  mala 
and  tuberculosis  programs  in  Greece  and  activr 
of  a  medical  mission  in  Ethiopia.  Duties  incid 
to  a  scholarship  program  in  Europe  were  i 
transferred  from  UNBBA. 

9.  Authorization  of  six  expert  or  technical  cc 
mittees  including  those  dealing  with  yellow  fei 
malaria,  narcotic  drugs,  and  other  subjects 
primary  importance  in  the  field  of  public  hea 

10.  Institution  of  a  scholarship  and  fellows 
program  whereby  graduate  students  and  advan 
specialists  in  public  health,  medicine,  saniti 
engineering,  and  public-health  nursing  will  sti 
in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  other  countr 

Appointment  of  Byron  Price  as  Assi 
ant  Secretary-General  of  U.  N. 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STAT 

[Released  to  the  press  February 

I  have  just  been  informed  that  Mr.  Byron  Pi 
has  been  selected  by  Mr.  Trygve  Lie,  Secreta 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  as  Assistant  Sec 
tary-General  in  Charge  of  Administration. 

Mr.  Price  will  bring  to  this  important  int 
national  position  the  high  qualities  of  judgm> 
and  leadership  he  has  displayed  during  his  w 
experience  in  private  life  and  as  Director  of  C* 
sorship  for  the  United  States  during  the  war. 

Department  of  State  Bulk 


mmary  Statement  by  the  Secretary-General 


MATTERS  OF  WHICH  THE  SECURITY  COUNCIL  IS  SEIZED  AND  THE 
STAGE  REACHED  IN  THEIR  CONSIDERATION1 


Special  Agreements  Under  Article  43  of  the 
Charter  and  the  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations  Armed  Force 

A  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  meeting  on  13 
>ruary  1947,  in  the  resolution  (document 
:68/Rev.  1/Corr.  1)  concerning  the  implemen- 
on  of  the  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly 
arding  the  Principles  Governing  the  General 
julation  and  Reduction  of  Armaments  and 
ormation  on  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  Na- 
ts, the  Council  requested  the  Military  Staff 
amittee  to  submit,  as  soon  as  possible,  and  as 
aatter  of  urgency,  the  recommendations  for 
ch  it  had  been  asked  by  the  Security  Council 
16  February  1946  in  pursuance  of  Article  43 
he  Charter,  and  as  a  first  step,  to  submit  to  the 
urity  Council  not  later  than  30  April  1947,  its 
Hnmendations  with  regard  to  the  basic  prin- 
ts which  would  govern  the  organization  of  the 
ited  Nations  Armed  Force. 

rhe  Greek  Question 

if  the  eighty-third  and  eighty- fourth  meetings 
12  and  16  December  1946,  the  Representatives 
jreece,  Yugoslavia,  Albania  and  Bulgaria  took 
M  at  the  Council  table  and  made  statements. 
5  Council  then  adopted  a  proposal  of  the  Presi- 
t  that  the  Representatives  of  Albania  and  Bul- 
ia  be  invited  to  participate  without  vote  in 
:her  discussion  of  this  question  as  soon  as  their 
rarnments  had  informed  the  Secretary-Gen- 
1  of  their  acceptance  for  this  case  of  the  obliga- 
is  for  pacific  settlement  provided  in  the 
irter. 

)iscussion  of  this  question  continued  at  the 
lty-fifth,  eighty-sixth  and  eighty-seventh  meet- 
s  on  18  and  19  December  1946,  with  the  Repre- 
tatives  of  Greece,  Yugoslavia,  Albania  and 
garia  participating.  The  Council  unani- 
isly  adopted  a  resolution  (Annex  B  to  docu- 
it  S/PV/87)  establishing  a  Commission  of  In- 
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vestigation  to  be  composed  of  a  representative  of 
each  of  the  members  of  the  Security  Council  as  it 
would  be  constituted  in  1947,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  facts  relating  to  the  alleged  bor- 
der violations  along  the  frontier  between  Greece 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugo- 
slavia on  the  other.  The  Commission  was  in- 
structed to  submit  its  report  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date,  and  has  been  meeting  in  the  area  since 
30  January. 

By  cablegram  dated  6  February  1947  (docu- 
ment S/266)  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  in- 
formed the  Council  that  with  the  approval  of  the 
Commission  an  informal  approach  was  made  to 
the  Greek  Government  to  postpone  the  execution 
of  fourteen  persons  sentenced  to  death  by  Greek 
Military  Tribunals.  The  Commission  requested 
that  the  Council  deal  with  this  matter  immedi- 
ately and  inform  the  Commission  whether  its 
action  in  requesting  the  Greek  Government  to 
postpone  the  executions  to  be  carried  out  for  polit- 
ical offences  was  covered  by  the  terms  of  refer- 
ence of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Security 
Council  on  19  December  1946. 

By  letter  dated  7  February  1947  (document 
S/271)  the  Representative  of  Greece  to  the  United 
Nations  stated  that  the  Greek  Government  had 
directed  him  to  lodge  the  most  emphatic  protest 
in  regard  to  the  interference  of  the  Commission 
of  Investigation  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  his 
country,  contrary  to  Article  2,  paragraph  7  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  terms  of 
reference  of  the  Commission.  Additional  infor- 
mation was  given  in  letters  dated  9  February 
(documents  S/272  and  S/273). 

The  Council  considered  these  communications 
at  its  one-hundredth  and  one-hundred  and  first 
meetings.     On   10  February   1947,   the   Council 

1  Security  Council  document  S/279,  Feb.  14,  1947.  This 
summary  supplements  the  one  printed  in  Bulletin  of 
Sept.  22,  1946,  p.  528 ;  Oct.  13, 1946,  p.  660 ;  Dec.  29,  1946,  p. 
1172 ;  Jan.  19,  1947,  p.  114 ;  and  Feb.  2,  1947,  p.  196.  The 
omitted  parts  correspond  substantially  to  the  material 
formerly  printed. 
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adopted  a  resolution  submitted  by  the  Representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  providing  that  it  was 
the  sense  of  the  Security  Council  that  the  Com- 
mission was  not  empowered  to  request  the  appro- 
priate authorities  of  Greece,  Albania,  Bulgaria 
and  Yugoslavia  to  postpone  the  execution  of  any 
persons  sentenced  to  death  unless  the  Commis- 
sion had  reason  to  believe  that  the  examination  of 
any  such  person  as  a  witness  would  assist  the  Com- 
mission in  its  work. 

8.  The  General  Regulation  and  Reduction  of 
Armaments  and  Information  on  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  Nations 

Discussion  was  resumed  at  the  ninety-eighth 
and  ninety -ninth  meetings  on  4  February  1947.  A 
new  draft  resolution  was  submitted  by  the  Repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  (document  S/264). 
The  Council  agreed  that  the  authors  of  the  various 
draft  resolutions  would  meet  unofficially  with  the 
President  to  try  to  work  out  a  common  text  upon 
which  unanimous  agreement  of  the  Council  could 
be  obtained. 

The  draft  resolution  resulting  from  the  consulta- 
tion of  the  President  with  the  authors  of  the  pre- 
vious draft  resolutions  (document  S/268) ,  was  dis- 
cussed at  the  one-hundred  and  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  meetings  on  11,  12,  and  13  Febru- 
ary 1947.  The  Security  Council  resolved  (docu- 
ment S/268/Rev.  1/Corr.  1) 

1.  To  work  out  practical  measures  for  giving 
effect  to  the  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  14  December  1946,  regarding  the  principles 
Governing  the  General  Regulation  and  Reduction 
of  Armaments  and  Information  on  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  Nations. 

2.  To  consider  as  soon  as  possible  the  report  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

3-  To  set  up  a  Commission  for  Conventional 
Armaments  to  be  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  members  of  the  Security  Council. 

4.  To  request  the  Military  Staff  Committee  to 
submit  as  soon  as  possible  the  recommendations 
for  which  it  had  been  asked  in  pursuance  of  Article 
43  of  the  Charter  and  not  later  than  30  April  1947, 
its  recommendations  with  regard  to  the  basic  prin- 
ciples which  should  govern  the  organization  of  the 
United  Nations  Armed  Force. 


1  For  text  of  the  draft  agreement  see  Buuubttin  of  Nov. 
17,  1946,  p.  889. 
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9.  The  First  Report  of  the  Atomic  Energy  0 

mission 

By  letter  dated  31  December  1946  (docuni 
S/239) ,  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  C: 
mission  transmitted  to  the  Security  Council  I 
First  Report  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commissi 
By  letter  dated  8  January  1947  (document  S/Si 
the  Canadian  Representative  on  the  Atoi 
Energy  Commission  informed  the  President  of  I 
Security  Council  that  Canada  desired  to  partici]; 
in  the  Security  Council's  discussion  of  the  Rej 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  accords 
with  Article  31  of  the  Charter. 

Discussion  of  the  Report  was  commenced  at 
one  hundred  and  fifth  meeting  of  the  Council; 
13  February  1947  and  continued  at  the  one  hunq 
and  sixth  meeting  on  14  February  1947.  The  I 
resentative  of  Canada  was  invited  to  participat 
the  discussion. 

10.  Incidents  in  the  Corfu  Channel 

By  cable  dated  24  January,  addressed  to 
Secretary-General,  the  President  of  the  Cou' 
of  Ministers  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affair: 
the  People's  Republic  of  Albania  forwarded  in 
mation  that  the  Albanian  Government  accepted 
Security  Council's  decision  and  requested  t 
proceedings  be  postponed  until  the  arrival  of 
Albanian  Representative  (document  S/258). 
the  ninety-sixth  meeting  on  28  January,  the  Co 
cil  considered  this  reply  and  decided  to  adjo 
the  discussion  until  the  next  meeting  which  wo 
be  called  at  the  discretion  of  the  President. 

At  the  ninety-seventh  meeting  on  31  Janw 
the  Council  decided  to  defer  discussion  of  this  qi 
tion  until  a  later  meeting,  the  date  of  which  wo 
be  determined  by  the  President. 

U.S.  Submits  Draft  Trusteeship 
Agreement  to  Security  Council 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  United  Nations  February 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Natic 
Trygve  Lie,  on  February  17  received  from  Sena 
Warren  Austin,  U.S.  Representative  on  the 
curity  Council,  the  text  of  a  draft  trustees! 
agreement  for  the  former  Japanese  Manda 
Islands,  with  a  request  that  the  matter  be  pla' 
on  the  agenda  of  the  Security  Council.1 

Department  of  Slate  Built 


S.  Delegation  to  101st  Session  of  Governing  Body  of  ILO 


[Released  to  the  press  February  19] 

?he  President  has  approved  the  composition  of 
United  States  delegation  to  the  meetings  of 
101st  session  of  the  Governing  Body  of  the 
ernational  Labor  Organization,  at  Geneva, 
itzerland,  February  20-March  11,  1947,  as  sub- 
;ted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  upon  the  recom- 
ndation  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  it  was 
lounced  on  February  19. 

diss  Frieda  S.  Miller,  Director  of  the  Women's 
reau,  Department  of  Labor,  has  been  desig- 
ed  to  serve  as  Substitute  United  States  Govern- 
nt  Representative  for  Assistant  Secretary  of 
bor  David  A.  Morse,  who  is  the  regular  United 
ites  Government  Representative  on  the  Gov- 
ing  Board  of  the  ILO. 

Uvin  Roseman,  Deputy  Chief,  International 
tivities  Branch,  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
rnard  Wiesman,  Chief  of  the  International 
bor  Organizations  Branch  of  the  Division  of 
:ernational  Labor,  Social  and  Health  Affairs, 
the  Department  of  State,  have  been  designated 
the  President  to  act  as  advisers  to  Miss  Miller. 
rhe  United  States  Government  is  a  permanent 


member  of  the  ILO  by  action  of  the  President, 
following  an  authorizing  joint  resolution  of  Con- 
gress in  June  1934. 

Among  the  important  questions  at  this  session 
will  be  the  review  of  the  allocations  of  contribu- 
tions among;  the  more  than  50  member  nations 
following  the  establishment  of  the  contributions 
scale  for  the  United  Nations  with  which  the 
International  Labor  Organization  is  now  asso- 
ciated as  a  specialized  agency.  The  budget  for 
the  1948  calendar  year  will  be  prepared  for  sub- 
mission to  the  thirtieth  session  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Conference  in  June.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Staff  Questions  will  review  the  salaries  and 
other  conditions  of  employment  for  the  staff  in 
an  effort  to  promote  general  uniformity  of  condi- 
tions among  intergovernmental  agencies. 

The  Governing  Body  will  also  make  plans  for 
the  first  Asiatic  Regional  Conference  to  be  held 
in  China  in  1948  and  for  the  Fourth  Regional 
Conference  of  American  States  Members.  Re- 
ports of  the  recent  meetings  of  the  industrial  com- 
mittees will  also  be  considered  and  arrangements 
made  for  the  1948  Conference. 


ate  Trading  and  Totalitarian  Economies — Continued 

Id  its  own  in  the  world,  provided  fair  rules  of 
ide  are  adopted  for  both  types  of  enterprises, 
e  should  not  fear  state  trading  nor  feel  that 
)  have  to  destroy  it  in  order  to  survive,  but 
ould  try  to  convert  other  nations  to  our  system 
our  example  and  to  perfect  the  means  whereby 
ite  and  free  trading  can  live  together  and  trade 
gether  in  the  world  of  the  future. 
Although  the  Soviet  Union  did  not  elect  to 
irticipate  in  the  ITO  Preparatory  Committee 
eeting  in  London,  there  was  general  agreement 
nong  the  participating  nations  as  to  what  con- 
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stituted  a  fair  set  of  rules  for  state  trading,  and 
there  is  still  hope  that  the  U.S.S.R.  will  come  into 
the  International  Trade  Organization  and  agree 
to  abide  by  some  such  rules. 

Our  Government  believes  that  the  interests  of 
state  and  private  trading  can  be  reconciled.  Since 
almost  all  nations  of  the  world  are  now  engaged 
in  limited  state  trading,  and  since  one  country 
which  embraces  approximately  one  sixth  of  the 
world's  surface  engages  in  total  state  trading,  it 
would  be  folly  to  think  that  an  expanding  world 
economy  can  be  achieved  on  any  other  basis. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 

Calendar  of  Meetings 1 


In  Session  as  of  February  23,  1947 

Far  Eastern  Commission 


United  Nations: 

Security  Council 

Military  Staff  Committee 

Commission  on  Atomic  Energy 

Telecommunications  Advisory  Committee 

Economic  and  Social  Council  (ECOSOC) : 

Drafting  Committee  of  International  Trade  Organization,  Preparatory 
Committee 

Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women 

Subcommission  on   Economic   Reconstruction  of  Devastated   Areas: 
Working  Group  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East 

German  External  Property  Negotiations  (Safehaven) : 

With  Portugal 

With  Spain 


Inter- Allied  Trade  Board  for  Japan 


PICAO: 

Interim  Council 

Air  Transport  Committee:  Sixth  Session  .  .  . 
South  Pacific  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting 
Airworthiness  Division 


Council  of  Foreign  Ministers:  Meeting  of  Deputies 


Inter- Allied  Reparation  Agency  (IARA) :  Meetings  on  Conflicting  Custodial 
Claims 

Conference  of  the  International  Union  for  Protection  of  Industrial  Property 

International  Court  of  Justice 

International  Refugee  Organization:  Preparatory  Commission 


Scheduled  for  February-April  1947 

International  Emergency  Children's  Fund:  Executive  Board  and  Special 
Committee  Meeting 

PICAO: 

Airline  Operating  Practices  Division 

European-Mediterranean  Special  Air  Traffic  Control  Conference  .    .    .    . 

United  Nations: 

Economic  and  Social  Council  (ECOSOC) : 

Non-Governmental  Organizations  Committee 

Standing  Committee  on  Negotiations  With  Specialized  Agencies  .    .    .    . 

Fourth  Session 

Meeting  of  Experts  on  Passport  and  Frontier  Formalities 

Trusteeship  Council 


Washington 

Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 


Lake  Success 


Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 


Lisbon 
Madrid 


Washington 

Montreal 
Montreal     . 
Melbourne  . 
Montreal 


London 
Brussels 


Neuchatel  . 
The  Hague 


1  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State. 
1  Tentative. 


Oct.  24     , 

1947 

Jan.  7 
Jan.  13 
Feb.  4-20 
Feb.  20 


Geneva Feb.  11-22 


Lake  Success 

Montreal 

Paris    ....... 

Lake  Success 

Feb.  25 
Apr.  15 


Feb.  25-27 
Feb.  28 
Feb.  28 
Mar.  17 
Mar.  26 
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lendar  of  Meetings — Continued 


0: 

Executive  Committee      

international  Timber  Conference 

D: 

Preparatory  Meeting  of  Statistical  Experts 

LOlst  Session  of  the  Governing  Body 

Committee  on  Social  Policy  in  Dependent  Territories 

Committee  of  Experts  on  the  Application  of  Conventions 

industrial  Committee  on  Coal  Mining 

uncil  of  Foreign  Ministers 

amational  Wheat  Conference > 

)rid  Health  Organization  (WHO) :  Third  Session  of  Interim  Commission  . 

;erparliamentary  Union:  36th  Plenary  Session 

*rnational  Conference  on  Trade  and  Employment:  Second  Meeting  of 
Preparatory  Committee 

lernational  Red  Cross  Committee 

th  International  Hydrographic  Conference 

ternational  Meeting  on  Marine  Radio  Aids  to  Navigation 

iropean    Central    Inland    Transport    Organization    (ECITO):  Seventh 
Session  of  the  Council 

ternational  Emergency  Food  Council  (IEFC) :  Fourth  Meeting  .    .    .    .    . 


Rome 

Marianske-Lazne,  Czech- 
oslovakia 

Montreal 

Geneva   

London   

Geneva   

Geneva   

Moscow 

London   

Geneva  

Cairo 

Geneva  

Geneva  

Monaco 

New  York  and  New  Lon 
don 

Paris 

Washington 


1947 

Mar.  3 
Apr.  28 

Mar.  4 
Mar.  5-8 
Mar.  17-22 
Mar.  24-29 
Apr.  23 

Mar.  10 

Mar.  18 

Mar.  31 

Apr.  7 

Apr.  8 

Apr.  14-26 
Apr.  22 
Apr.  28 

April ' 

April  or  May  * 


1  Tentative. 


ctivities  and  Developments 

EARINGS  ON  PROPOSED  ITO  CHARTER 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Febru- 
•y  17  that  the  informal  hearings  in  New  York 
ity  on  February  27  and  28  on  the  proposed  char- 
r  for  an  International  Trade  Organization  will 
i  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor. 

The  Department  also  released  several  personnel 
langes  in  the  seven  panels  which  will  hold  the 
wrings,  starting  on  February  25,  1947,  at  seven 
merican  cities. 

At  the  New  York  and  Boston  hearings,  Edgar 
rossard  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  will  re- 
lace  Oscar  B.  Ryder,  Chairman  of  the  Tariff 

ommission,  as  a  panel  member. 

I 
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At  the  Boston  hearings  on  March  3  Harry  Haw- 
kins of  the  State  Department  will  replace  Win- 
throp  G.  Brown,  Commercial  Policy  Adviser  of 
the  Department,  as  chairman  of  the  panel.  Mr. 
Hawkins  is  Minister-Counselor  for  Economic 
Affairs  at  the  American  Embassy,  London. 

At  the  New  York  and  Washington  hearings, 
Ellsworth  Carlson  of  the  State  Department's 
Commercial  Policy  Division  will  replace  John  M. 
Leddy  of  the  same  Division  as  panel  secretary. 

Such  notifications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Executive  Secretary,  Executive  Committee  on 
Economic  Foreign  Policy,  room  133,  Department 
of  State  building,  Washington,  D.C.1 

1For  dates  and  places  of  hearings,  and  instructions 
regarding  presentation  of  written  views,  see  Bulletin  of 
Jan.  12, 1947,  p.  68,  and  Feb.  9, 1947,  p.  257. 
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World  Order  and  Security— Youth's  Responsibilities 

BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


I  had  an  engagement  with  your  distinguished 
president  to  attend  this  ceremony  exactly  one  year 
ago.  Instead  I  celebrated  Washington's  birthday 
in  China.  Now,  a  year  later,  I  am  glad  that  it  is 
at  last  possible  for  me  to  keep  my  engagement. 

I  do  not  wish  at  this  time  to  engage  in  a  discus- 
sion of  specific  international  questions.  But  I 
would  like  to  talk  to  you  about  the  home  front  as 
it  relates  to  international  affairs,  and  about  your 
personal  interests  as  American  citizens.  I  might 
say  I  am  talking  to  the  students  more  than  I  am  to 
the  alumni  and  their  guests. 

As  you  all  must  recognize,  we  are  living  today  in 
a  most  difficult  period.  The  war  years  were  criti- 
cal, at  times  alarmingly  so.  But  I  think  that  the 
present  period  is  in  many  respects  even  more  criti- 
cal. The  problems  are  different  but  no  less  vital  to 
the  national  security  than  those  during  the  days  of 
active  fighting.  But  the  more  serious  aspect  is  the 
fact  that  we  no  longer  display  that  intensity,  that 
unity  of  purpose,  with  which  we  concentrated  upon 
the  war  task  and  achieved  the  victory. 

Now  that  an  immediate  peril  is  not  plainly  visi- 
ble, there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  relax  and  to 
return  to  business  as  usual,  politics  as  usual,  pleas- 
ure as  usual.  Many  of  our  people  have  become  in- 
different to  what  I  might  term  the  long-time  dan- 
gers to  the  nation's  security.  It  is  natural  and 
necessary  that  there  should  be  a  relaxation  of  war- 
time tensions.  But  I  feel  that  we  are  seriously 
failing  in  our  attitude  toward  the  international 
problems  whose  solution  will  largely  determine 
our  future.  The  public  appears  generally  in  the 
attitude  of  a  spectator— interested,  yes,  but  whose 
serious  thinking  is  directed  to  local  immediate 
matters.  Spectators  of  life  are  not  those  who  will 
retain  their  liberties,  nor  are  they  likely  to  con- 
tribute to  their  country's  security. 

There  are  many  who  deplore,  but  few  who  are 

1  Washington's  birthday  anniversary  remarks  delivered 
before  the  33rd  alumni  luncheon  at  Princeton  University 
on  Feb.  22,  1947. 
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willing  to  act,  to  act  directly  or  to  influence  pol 
cal  action.  Action  depends  upon  conviction,  i 
conviction  in  turn  depends  upon  understanding 
general  understanding  both  of  the  past  historj 
man  on  this  globe  and  an  understanding  t 
action  is  a  basic  necessity  of  man's  nature.  Jus 
Holmes  said,  "Man  is  born  to  act.  To  act  is 
affirm  the  worth  of  an  end,  and  to  affirm  the  wo 
of  an  end  is  to  create  an  ideal."  So  I  say  to  yov 
earnestly  as  I  can  that  the  attitude  of  the  specta 
is  the  culminating  frustration  of  man's  nature.  ' 

We  have  had  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  but; 
have  no  genuine  peace.  Here  at  home  we  are  i 
state  of  transition  between  a  war  and  peace  eo 
omy.  In  Europe  and  Asia  fear  and  famine  s 
prevail.  Power  relationships  are  in  a  state  of  ft 
Order  has  yet  to  be  brought  out  of  confusi 
Peace  has  yet  to  be  secured.  And  how  this  is: 
complished  will  depend  very  much  upon 
American  people. 

Most  of  the  other  countries  of  the  world  fi 
themselves  exhausted  economically,  financial 
and  physically.  If  the  world  is  to  get  on  its  fe 
if  the  productive  facilities  of  the  world  are  to 
restored,  if  democratic  processes  in  many  countr 
are  to  resume  their  functioning,  a  strong  lead  a 
definite  assistance  from  the  United  States  will 
necessary. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it  ?  That  is  t 
critical  problem  with  regard  to  which  I  have 
heavy  responsibility. 

We  do  not  lack  for  knowledge  of  what  to  do  i 
our  future  security.  The  lessons  of  history  provi 
plain  guidance.  But  can  we  tear  our  thoughts  si 
ficiently  away  from  the  personal  and  local  pre 
lems  of  the  moment  to  see  the  world  picture  a: 
our  relation  to  it  in  proper  perspective?  \ 
should  think  now  in  long  terms  of  years  rath 
than  in  terms  of  months  and  their  immedia 
political  issues. 

Twenty -five  years  ago  the  people  of  this  countr 
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I  of  the  world  for  that  matter,  had  the  oppor- 
lity  to  make  vital  decisions  regarding  their 
;ure  welfare.  I  think  we  must  agree  that  the 
native  course  of  action  followed  by  the  United 
ites  after  the  first  World  War  did  not  achieve 
ler  or  security,  and  that  it  had  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  recent  war  and  its  endless  tragedies, 
rhere  were  people  in  those  days  who  understood 
j  lessons  of  history,  who  knew  well  what  should 
done  in  order  to  minimize  the  danger  of  another 
irld  disaster,  but  their  combined  voice  was  a 
ble  one,  and  their  proposals  were  ignored.  Now 
s,  in  my  opinion,  is  where  you  come  in. 
[n  order  to  take  a  full  part  in  the  life  which  is 
fore  you,  I  think  you  must  in  effect  relive  the 
st  so  that  you  may  turn  to  the  present  with  deep 
wictions  and  an  understanding  of  what  manner 
country  this  is  for  which  men  for  many  genera- 
ns  have  laid  down  their  lives.  Therefore,  a  deep 
derstanding  of  history  is  necessary — not  merely 
:ent  history  which  concerns  itself  with  the  trivia 
grounding  conspicuous  men  and  events,  but  an 
derstanding  of  that  history  which  records  the 
tin  currents  of  the  past  activities  of  men  and 
lich  leads  to  an  understanding  of  what  has  cre- 
;d  and  what  has  destroyed  great  civilizations. 
>u  should  have  an  understanding  of  what  course 
action  has  created  power  and  security,  and  of 
3  mistakes  which  have  undermined  the  power 
d  security  of  many  nations,  and  above  all  a  clear 
derstanding  of  the  institutions  upon  which 
man  liberty  and  individual  freedom  have  de- 
tided,  and  the  struggles  to  gain  and  maintain 
;m. 

[t  has  been  said  that  one  should  be  interested  in 
i  past  only  as  a  guide  to  the  future.  I  do  not 
lly  concur  with  this.  One  usually  emerges  from 
intimate  understanding  of  the  past,  with  its 
sons  and  its  wisdom,  with  convictions  which  put 
a  in  the  soul.  I  doubt  seriously  whether  a  man 
i  think  with  full  wisdom  and  with  deep  convic- 
ns  regarding  certain  of  the  basic  international 
ues  today  who  has  not  at  least  reviewed  in  hisi 
nd  the  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  and  the 
1  of  Athens. 
[  am  therefore  greatly  concerned  that  the  young 
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men  and  women  of  this  country,  men  like  your- 
selves and  the  students  in  every  university,  college, 
and  high  school  in  the  United  States,  shall  acquire 
a  genuine  understanding  of  lessons  of  history  as 
they  relate  to  governments  and  the  characteristics 
of  nations  and  peoples,  and  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
wars  which  have  destroyed  so  much  of  human  life 
and  progress.  You  should  fully  understand  the 
special  position  that  the  United  States  now  occu- 
pies in  the  world,  geographically,  financially,  mil- 
itarily, and  scientifically,  and  the  implications 
involved.  The  development  of  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility for  world  order  and  security,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  sense  of  overwhelming  importance  of 
this  country's  acts  and  failures  to  act,  in  relation 
to  world  order  and  security — these,  in  my  opinion, 
are  great  "musts"  for  your  generation. 

It  is  rather  bromidic  to  say  that  there  is  little 
new  in  the  world  or  that  the  world  is  a  very  small 
place.  But  I  think  we  seldom  realize  our  own 
ignorance  of  what  has  happened  in  the  past  except 
by  way  of  chronological  sequence  of  events  with 
the  related  dates.  There  have  been  wars  and  revo- 
lutions ;  there  have  been  republics,  kingdoms,  and 
empires;  there  have  been  tribal  rule  and  various 
experiments  in  government,  till  it  would  seem  that 
there  is  small  possibility  of  any  new  departure. 
But  the  important  thing  is  to  understand  the  true 
significance,  the  lessons  of  these  historic  events  and 
periods. 

There  is  another  consideration  in  connection 
with  the  course  to  be  followed  by  the  young  people 
of  this  country  today  to  which  I  personally  attach 
great  importance.  And  that  is  that  young  men 
and  women  should  take  an  active  part  as  workers 
in  one  of  the  political  parties  so  that  they  will  get 
the  feel  of  government,  so  that  they  will  become 
intimately  aware  of  the  influence  of  political  or- 
ganization upon  the  government  of  the  home  town, 
of  the  state,  and  of  the  nation.  We  have  had  two 
wonderful  examples  of  this  course  in  the  lives  of 
Theodore  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt — members 
of  opposing  political  parties,  great  Americans  who 
rendered  magnificent  services  to  their  country. 
You  can  do  no  better  in  starting  your  active  life  as 
citizens  than  to  emulate  their  example. 
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U.S.S.R.  Protests  Acheson  Statement  Before  Senate 
Atomic  Energy  Committee 


EXCHANGE  OF  MESSAGES  BETWEEN  THE  SOVIET  MINISTER  FOR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

AND  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


[Released  to  the  press  February  18] 

Translation  of  note  from  Soviet  Foreign  Min- 
ister Molotov  to  Ambassador  Smith,1  dated  Febru- 
ary 14 

On  10  of  February  this  year  while  question  of 
appointing  Mr.  Lilienthal  as  Chairman  of  Com- 
mission on  Atomic  Energy  was  being  considered  in 
the  Senate  of  U.S.A.,  Senator  McKellar  allowed 
himself,  in  addressing  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Acheson,  to  inquire:  "Do  you  now  suppose 
that  Russia  would  take  over  rest  of  Europe  and 
world,  if  she  were  in  possession  of  bomb?"  In 
answer  to  this  rude  attack  of  Senator  McKellar  on 
Soviet  Union,  Under  Secretary  of  State  Mr.  Ache- 
son observed :  "Foreign  policy  of  Russia  is  aggres- 
sive and  expansionist." 

Account  of  this  session  of  Senate,  including 
statement  introduced  by  Mr.  Acheson,  was  pub- 
lished on  11th  February  by  number  of  American 
newspapers  (Washington  Post,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  etc.) ,  also  by  UP. 

Soviet  Government  calls  the  attention  of  Gov- 
ernment of  U.S.A.  to  inadmissible  behavior  of  Mr. 
Acheson,  who  allowed  himself,  despite  his  official 
position,  to  make  statement  in  Senate  which  was 
rudely  slanderous  and  hostile  to  Soviet  Union. 

At  direction  of  Soviet  Government  I  request 
you  to  inform  Government  of  U.S.A.  of  above 
facts. 

Message  from  Secretary  of  State  Marshall  to 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Molotov,  forwarded 
February  17 

I  have  your  letter  of  February  14  sent  to  me 
through  Ambassador  Smith  in  which  you  protest 
against  what  you  describe  as  the  inadmissible  be- 
havior of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  in  making 
a  statement  before  a  Committee  of  the  Senate 

1 W.  Bedell  Smith  is  American  Ambassador  to  the 
U.S.S.R. 
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of  the  United  States  which  you  consider  as  a  r 
slander  and  hostile  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  expression  complained  of  was  not  vol 
teered  by  the  Under  Secretary  but  was  in  respc 
to  questioning  by  a  member  of  the  Senate, 
answer  was  given  in  the  course  of  questions 
plicitly  ruled  permissible  by  the  Chairman  of  i 
Committee:  The  particular  question  and  ans; 
were  as  follows : 

Senator  McKellar.  Now,  assuming  t 
Russia  is  reaching  out  not  only  for  those  co 
tries  that  she  already  has,  but  is  reaching 
for  additions  to  her  territory,  do  you  not, 
lieve  that  if  she  gets  this  bomb  discovery, 
would  take  not  only  the  remainder  of  Europe' 
perhaps  the  remainder  of  the  world? 

Mr.  Acheson.  Senator,  I  don't  think  t 
that  is  a  question  which  is  capable  of  be 
answered  in  the  way  in  which  you  ask  it.  I 
quite  aware  of  the  fact  that  Russian  fore 
policy  is  an  aggressive  and  expanding  one. 
think  that  one  of  the  great  efforts  which  evt 
one  is  making  in  the  United  Nations  is  to 
tempt  to  find  means  for  solving  problems 
that  sort.  If  those  means  and  agreements 
be  found,  then  there  is  hope  that  there  will 
be  major  clashes.  If  they  can't  be  found,  tl 
I  think  the  situation  is  very  serious. 

You  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  con 
tutional  system  of  this  Nation  including  the  se 
ration  of  powers  between  the  legislative  i 
executive  branches  of  this  Government.  In 
cordance  with  our  system  an  officer  of  the  exe 
tive  branch,  called  before  a  Committee  of 
legislative  branch,  is  under  a  duty  to  ans^ 
frankly  relevant  questions  not  involving  a  mat 
of  secrecy  incompatible  with  the  public  inter 
Such  an  exception  did  not  exist  here. 

The  conduct  of  the  Under  Secretary,  therefc 
in  answering  the  question  frankly  and  in  acco 
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Under  our  standards  a  restrained  comment  on  a 
matter  of  public  policy  is  not  a  slander.  There- 
fore, I  know  that  on  second  thought  you  will  not 
attribute  hostility  to  frankness. 
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LETTER  FROM  AMBASSADOR  SMITH  TO  SOVIET 
FOREIGN  MINISTER   MOLOTOV  " 


Moscow,  February  3,  1947. 
ak  Mr.  Molotov: 

[n  a  recent  published  interview  which  he  ac- 
•ded  to  Mr.  Elliott  Koosevelt,  Generalissimo 
ilin  indicated  emphatically  that  he  favored  the 
hange  of  cultural  and  scientific  information 
ween  our  two  nations,  and  also  the  exchange 
students,  artists,  scientists  and  professors, 
is  is  gratifying  to  me  since,  as  you  know,  I  have 
ongly  advocated  such  exchange  to  broaden  the 
;e  of  contact  which  is  necessary  in  order  that 
i  people  of  each  of  our  nations  may  understand 
1  appreciate  the  cultural  life  and  objectives  of 
i  other.  Recently  we  have  made  some  progress 
this  respect,' particularly  in  the  exchange  of 
tural  and  scientific  publications,  but  there  is 
1  much  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  a  compre- 
lsive  program.  I  am  encouraged  by  Gener- 
ssimo  Stalin's  expression  of  views  to  bring  to 
ir  personal  attention  a  number  of  proposals 
exchange  of  the  nature  referred  to  above  which 
re  recently  been  made  through  this  Embassy 
organizations  and  institutions  in  the  United 
tes,  and  which  are  awaiting  Soviet  agreement 
>e  put  into  effect.  The  most  important  of  these 
the  following : 

•  Last  August,  during  the  visit  of  representa- 
;s  of  Russian  War  Relief,  Doctor  E.  D.  Young 
posed  to  provide  the  Soviet  Government  with 
Dmplete  penicillin  plant  and  at  same  time  pro- 
ed  a  two-way  exchange  of  scientists  between 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  particu- 
y  in  the  medical  field.  Dr.  Young  discussed 
!  matter  with  the  Ministry  of  Health  of  the 
I'iet  Union,  but  so  far  no  reply  has  been  received 
'lis  proposal. 

i  In  July,  1946,  during  the  visit  of  Mr.  Hopes 
il  Dr.  Lorwin  of  the  United  States  Department 
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of  Commerce,  they  discussed  with  the  Ministry  of 
Higher  Education  the  offer  of  Cornell  University 
to  accept  four  graduate  students  from  the  Soviet 
Union  to  do  postgraduate  work  in  the  United 
States  and  to  give  some  instruction  in  the  Russian 
language.  No  reciprocal  exchange  of  American 
students  was  insisted  upon,  and  I  made  this  very 
clear  to  the  Ministry  of  Higher  Education.  At  the 
time  I  received  the  impression  that  the  Ministry 
was  willing  to  accept  this  proposal,  but  we  have 
so  far  been  unable  to  make  any  definite  arrange- 
ments with  the  Ministry  and  had  to  abandon  the 
project  in  November  since  it  was  already  too  late 
for  the  fall  semester.  I  have  now  received  a  letter 
from  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Higher  Education, 
A.  Samarin,  dated  January  29,  in  which  he  states 
that  his  Ministry  regards  favorably  the  proposal 
of  the  Embassy,-  but  it  is  apparently  very  difficult 
to  realize  this  proposal  in  the  current  school  year 
1946-47.  I  am  hopeful,  nevertheless,  that  this 
offer  may  be  reconsidered  and  accepted  in  time  for 
the  spring  semester. 

3.  Professor  Richard  Foster  Flint  of  Yale 
University  is  anxious  to  do  some  field  work  with 
Soviet  geologists  and  to  confer  with  them  on  the 
Pleistocene  features  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Dr.  Flint's 
request  and  biographic  sketch  were  forwarded  to 
the  Presidium  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  on 
December  16,  1946  and  as  he  is  a  distinguished 
American  geologist,  I  would  be  grateful  if  his  re- 
quest could  be  approved. 

4.  In  the  summer  of  1946  while  Mrs.  LaFell 
Dickinson,  the  President  of  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs,  was  here  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  observe  rehabilitation  work 
and  study  Soviet  welfare  programs,  she  offered  in 
the  name  of  her  Federation  a  scholarship  in  the 

1  Released  to  the  press  by  Ambassador  Smith  in  Moscow 
on  Feb.  18,  1947. 
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United  States  to  a  Soviet  girl  student.  My  under- 
standing is  that  additional  scholarships  could  be 
made  available.  Mrs.  Dickinson  has  since  been 
informed  that  her  offer  cannot  be  accepted,  but  I 
suggest  that  it  now  be  reconsidered  since  it  seems 
to  be  in  accord  with  the  general  principle  of  broad- 
ening educational  and  cultural  contacts. 

5.  I  have  recently  transmitted  to  VOKS  an  in- 
vitation by  the  American  dance  impresario,  S. 
Hurok,  for  a  Soviet  ballet  company  to  participate 
in  the  International  Dance  Spring  Festival  of 
1947  which  will  be  held  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  in  New  York,  and  for  a  possible  United 
States  tour  after  the  festival.  Discussions  are  in 
progress  with  VOKS,  but  no  concrete  develop- 
ments have  taken  place.  As  you  know,  I  greatly 
admire  the  Russian  ballet,  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  a  Soviet  ballet  company  would  be  extremely 
well  received  in  the  United  States  and  its  presence 
at  the  International  Dance  Festival  would  have  a 
very  favorable  effect.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this 
invitation  may  be  accepted. 

6.  I  have  recently  received  a  request  from  the 
United  States,  sponsored  by  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Public  Health  Service,  that  three  Ameri- 
can doctors,  Doctors  Theodore  S.  Hauschka, 
Michael  B.  Shimkin,  and  Murray  J.  Shear,  be 
authorized  to  visit  the  Soviet  Union  to  study 
cancer  research  methods.  Developments  in  can- 
cer research  by  Doctors  Roskin  and  Klyueva  and 
other  distinguished  Soviet  medical  scientists  have 
created  the  greatest  interest  in  the  United  States. 
My  own  conversation  with  Doctors  Roskin  and 
Klyueva  and  with  other  members  of  the  Soviet 
Academy  of  Medical  Sciences  left  me  with  the 
impression  that  their  recent  contribution  to 
humanity's  struggle  against  cancer  may  have  the 
most  profound  effect.  The  people  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  will  be  most  grate- 
ful if  this  request  can  be  approved  at  an  early 
date. 

7.  In  February,  1946,  Dr.  Harold  W.  Dodds,  the 
President  of  Princeton  University,  extended 
through  the  Soviet  Ambassador  in  Washington 
invitations  to  the  University's  bicentennial  cele- 
bration for  a  number  of  distinguished  Soviet 
scholars,  including  Professors  Peter  L.  Kapitsa, 
L.  D.  Landau,  Sergei  I.  Vavilov,  and  others.    At 


the  same  time  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
tended  invitations  to  Professors  Ivan  M.  Vi.J 
gradov  and  Lev  S.  Pontryagin.  Although 
acknowledgment  was  received  of  these  invitatii 
and  the  occasion  of  the  University's  bicentenr 
celebration  to  which  they  were  invited  has  pass 
I  am  sure  they  would  be  renewed  if  the  So\ 
Government  indicated  a  willingness  to  aco 
them. 

8.  In  March,  1946,  the  Embassy  transmitted 
the  Ministry  an  invitation  from  Mr.  Henry 
Cabot,  President  of  trustees  of  the  Boston  Sy 
phony  Orchestra,  to  Eugene  Mravinsky,  cond 
tor  of  the  Leningrad  Philharmonic,  to  be  1 
guest  of  the  Boston  Symphony  either  October 
to  November  4,  or  December  16  to  December 
1946.  No  reply  was  received  to  this  invitatj 
and  the  periods  for  which  it  was  extended  hi 
passed,  but  it  has  been  indicated  to  me  that' 
would  be  renewed  if  the  Soviet  Government  v 
authorize  its  acceptance. 

9.  On  May  16,  1946,  the  Embassy  transmit! 
to  the  Ministry  the  offer  of  Mr.  Serge  Kousse\ 
sky  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  to  p' 
ceed  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  two  weeks  at  th 
own  expense  and  to  perform  for  Soviet  au 
ences,  the  proceeds  from  tickets  to  be  devoted 
whatever  local  benefit  as  might  be  designated 
the  Soviet  authorities.  The  Ministry  was  inf  orrc 
that  the  orchestra  hoped  thereby  to  repay  in  so 
small  part  the  magnificent  cooperation  of  1 
Soviet  Union  during  the  war.  No  reply  havi 
been  received  to  the  Embassy's  letter,  and  as  i 
time  set  for  the  orchestra's  proposed  visit  v 
approaching  (the  month  of  September,  1946)  1 
Embassy  again  wrote  on  July  2,  inquiring  wl 
answer  could  be  given  to  the  orchestra.  No  rej 
has  thus  far  been  received. 

Should  the  Soviet  authorities  now  be  dispoj 
to  accept  such  an  offer,  I  shall  be  very  glad 
transmit  this  information  in  the  hope  that  it  w 
be  renewed. 

I  should  be  very  grateful  indeed  to  have  yo 
views  with  regard  to  the  foregoing  proposals,  a: 
particularly  if  anything  more  can  be  done  by  t 
Embassy  to  further  the  important  matter  of  o 
tural  and  scientific  exchanges. 

I  am,  my  dear  Mr.  Molotov,  sincerely  yours, 

W.  B.  Smith 
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'commendation  for  UNRRA  Appropriation 

LETTER  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  THE  CONGRESS 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  February  21] 

the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
[  recommend  that  the  Congress  authorize  the 
jropriation  of  not  to  exceed  $350  million  to 
ist  in  completing  the  great  task  of  bringing 
ief  from  the  ravages  of  the  war  to  the  people 
the  liberated  countries. 

Qie  period  of  full  scale  supply  operations  by  the 
ited  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Admin- 
ration  is  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  In  some 
the  liberated  countries  UNRRA  will  have 
lieved  its  objective  fully,  for  these  countries  will 
;e  again  be  self-supporting  so  far  as  the  basic 
entials  of  life  are  concerned.  In  other  liberated 
intries,  however,  this  is  not  yet  the  case.  Com- 
•ed  with  what  has  already  been  done,  what  re- 
ins to  be  done  is  relatively  small  and  limited  in 
e  and  scope,  but  none-the-less  vitally  important. 
)n  humanitarian  grounds,  and  in  the  light  of 
•  own  self-interest  as  well,  we  must  not  leave 
task  unfinished.  We  cannot  abandon  the  peo- 
s  still  in  need.  To  do  so  would  be  to  replace 
)e  with  despair  in  the  hearts  of  these  peoples 
I  thus  to  undermine  the  spiritual  and  economic 
bility  upon  which  our  own  hopes  for  a  better 
■Id  must  rest.  Others  will  help  but  such  is  the 
ponderance  of  our  economic  resources  that  suc- 
s  cannot  be  achieved  without  us.  If  we  fail  to 
pur  part,  millions  of  human  beings  will  be  de- 
I  the  elemental  necessities  of  life.  Their 
ngth  and  recuperative  powers,  which  have  been 
vly  growing,  will  be  undermined.  The  time, 
r  in  sight,  when  they  can  once  more  exist  with- 
help  and  make  their  contributions  to  the  peace, 
sperity,  and  progress  of  the  world,  will  be  in- 
nitely  postponed. 

recommend  that  this  relief  assistance  be  given 
pctly  rather  than  through  an  international  or- 
jization,  and  that  our  contribution  be  adminis- 
|d  under  United  States  control.  International 
iteration  in  the  program  and  the  necessary  co- 
jination  of  our  relief  activities  with  those  of 
«r  contributors  can  be  achieved  by  informal 
i 
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consultations  with  all  nations  concerned  through 
the  mechanism  of  the  United  Nations  and  other- 
wise. I  believe  that  our  relief  contribution  should 
be  used  only  for  providing  the  basic  essentials  of 
life,  such  as  medical  supplies,  food,  and  items  which 
will  aid  in  the  production  of  foodstuffs. 

The  authorization  recommended  is  designed  for 
the  urgent  relief  needs  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 
The  most  critical  period  will  be  in  the  spring  and 
summer  months,  when  UNRRA  shipments  will 
cease  and  the  harvests  are  not  yet  available.  Swift 
legislative  action  is  necessary  if  our  help  is  not  to 
come  too  late. 

The  United  States,  in  keeping  with  our  tradi- 
tions of  immediate  and  wholehearted  response  to 
human  need,  has  stood  in  the  forefront  of  those 
who  have  checked  the  forces  of  starvation,  disease, 
suffering,  and  chaos  which  threatened  to  engulf  the 
world  in  the  wake  of  the  war.  The  task  is  nearly 
finished.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  promptly  to 
insure  that  we  do  not  stop  short  of  the  goal ;  that 
we  do  not  endanger  the  permanence  of  the  gains 
we  have  helped  to  achieve. 

Harry  S.  Truman 
The  White  House 
February  21, 191+7 


American  Broadcasts  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

On  February  17  the  American  broadcasts  to  the 
Soviet  Union  were  inaugurated  in  a  program 
broadcast  in  Russian  from  the  New  York  studios 
of  the  International  Broadcasting  Division  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  relayed  to  the  Soviet 
Union  through  Munich.1  Kenneth  D.  Fry,  Chief 
of  the  Division,  announced  that  these  programs 
are  to  be  broadcast  daily  from  1  to  2  p.m.,  E.S.T., 
9  to  10  p.  m.  (21  to  22  hours),  Moscow  time. 


1For  a  complete  text  of  the  English  translation  of  the 
broadcast,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  125  of 
Feb.  15,  1947 ;  and  for  the  English  translation  of  the  news 
commentary  included  in  the  first  program,  see  Department 
of  State  press  release  130  of  Feb.  17,  1947. 
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Until  the  present  time  the  United  States  has 
been  broadcasting  in  24  languages  to  countries 
within  the  range  of  its  transmitters.  An  increase 
in  the  range  of  the  radio  network  has  widened  the 
sphere  of  American  broadcasts  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  and  thus  has  permitted  a  daily  one-hour 
program  to  listeners  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  new  program,  "The  Voice  of  the  United 
States  of  America",  may  be  heard  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
daily  on  the  following  wavelengths :  19 :  72, 19 :  65, 
19:62,  19:57,  16:90,  16:83,  and  13:91  meters; 
and  also  on  the  following  wavelengths :  48 :  62, 
41 :  15,  and  31 :  45  meters. 

The  purpose  of  the  broadcasts  is  to  give  listeners 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  a  picture  of  life  in  America,  to  ex- 


plain various  problems,  and  to  point  out  how 
are  trying  to  solve  these  problems.  They  wil 
elude  the  latest  world  news  of  the  day,  fea 
stories  about  life  in  the  United  States,  and  si 
tions  of  serious  and  light  music.  "The  Voicj 
the  United  States  of  America"  is  part  of  the  in 
mational  service  designed  to  tell  the  world  al 
America  and  the  American  people.  Secretar 
State  Marshall  in  his  first  official  press  confer 
said  that  the  United  States,  by  means  of  r 
broadcasts,  would  attempt  to  give  the  people 
the  world  the  pure  and  unadulterated  truth. 
Secretary  of  State  emphasized  that  by  such  m 
America  will  pursue  its  policy  of  dissemina 
the  facts  as  best  it  is  able  to  determine  then 


Food  Supplies  From  American  Red  Cross  to  Rumania 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  February  17] 

I  have  just  been  informed  by  American  officials 
in  Rumania  that  500,000  people  are  now  starving 
in  Moldavia,  the  northern  province  of  Rumania. 
Thousands  have  already  died,  hundreds  are  dying 
daily,  and  conditions  are  steadily  worsening. 

In  the  circumstances,  I  have  asked  the  American 
Red  Cross  to  finance  and  supervise  distribution  of 
4,500  tons  of  ten-in-one  rations  and  2,500  tons  of 
beans  to  these  starving  people.  These  supplies, 
already  on  the  water,  will  be  diverted  by  the 
United  States  Army  and  should  reach  Constantsa, 
Rumania,  within  10  days.  They  are  sufficient  to 
provide  1,000  calories  per  day  for  500,000  people 
for  approximately  16  days.  The  Rumanian  Gov- 
ernment is  being  requested  to  make  available 
transportation  and  other  facilities  to  enable  the 
Rumanian  Red  Cross,  under  supervision  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  to  distribute  this  food  with- 
out charge  and  with  guaranties  against  discrimi- 
nation on  political,  racial,  religious,  or  social 
grounds. 

At  the  same  time,  despite  the  magnitude  of 
world  demands  on  existing  stocks  and  transporta- 
tion facilities,  urgent  attention  is  being  given  to 
the  possibilities  of  providing  additional  food  sup- 
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plies,  in  the  form  of  cereal  grains,  for  purchae 
Rumania,  and  in  that  connection  the  Ruma 
Government  has  been  asked  to  give  immec 
assurances  that  measures  will  be  taken  so  that 
thus  furnished,  as  well  as  remaining  indige: 
food,  will  be  utilized  effectively  to  prevent  th 
currence  of  such  an  emergency  situation  as 
now  arisen.  Among  the  assurances  desired 
guaranties  that,  so  long  as  the  present  famine 
tinues,  (1)  Rumania  will  not  employ  any  grail 
the  payment  of  reparations ;  (2)  Rumania  wil 
export  or  permit  the  export  of  any  grain  i 
Rumania  for  the  repayment  of  grain  loans  i 
other  countries,  for  trade  purposes,  or  for  any  c 
reasons;  and  (3)  United  States  representativi 
Rumania  will  be  free  to  observe,  in  such  ma 
as  they  see  fit,  the  distribution  within  Rumani 
grain  from  United  States  sources,  which  disti 
tion  will  likewise  be  effected  without  polit 
racial,  religious,  or  social  discrimination. 

I  have  taken  this  action  on  humanita 
grounds.  It  is  in  the  tradition  of  the  Amer 
people  to  take  all  possible  steps  to  alleviate 
present  suffering  of  the  people  of  Rumania 
matter  what  may  be  the  cause  of  the  dire  a 
gency  in  which  these  people  now  find  themse 

Department  of  State  Bui 


gibility  and  Compensation  Proceedings  on  Enterprises 
tionalized  in  Czechoslovakia 


[Released  to  the  press  February  19] 

'he  Department  of  State  has  recently  been 
ised  of  some  additional  details  of  the  proce- 
e  for  obtaining  compensation  for  enterprises 
ionalized  in  Czechoslovakia.1  In  general  only 
owner  or  the  officers  of  a  joint-stock  enterprise 
y  be  parties  to  the  proceedings,  although  those 
sons  will  also  be  heard  who  have  capital  in- 
dents in  and  may  be  entitled  to  some  compen- 
on  with  respect  to  joint-stock  enterprises  not 
erwise  entitled  thereto  under  the  law.  Owner - 
3  must  be  proved;  and  if  an  enterprise  was 
isferred  during  the  Nazi  regime  by  virtue  of 
,w  now  invalid,  the  question  of  ownership  must 
determined  by  a  Czechoslovak  court  prior  to 
submission  of  any  claim. 

Tie  first  procedural  step  is  the  initiation,  by 
ilication  therefor,  of  eligibility  proceedings  to 
armine  whether  or  not  a  claimant  is  entitled 
compensation.  Such  applications  must  be 
le  to  the  Ministry  of  Industry  at  Prague  and 
5t  clearly  indicate  the  identity  of  the  applicant 
his  attorney,  the  nature  and  amount  of  the 
m,  and  must  be  executed  by  the  applicant  or 
attorney.  Evidence  corroborative  of  the  claim 
st  at  least  be  indicated  in,  if  not  annexed  to,  the 
•lication.  A  separate  application  must  be 
le  with  respect  to  each  enterprise  nationalized 

a  copy  thereof  should  be  sent  to  the  Office  of 
Legal  Adviser,  Department  of  State.  In  case 
an  adverse  finding,  appeals  may  be  taken  to 

Czechoslovak  courts. 

f  an  application  is  not  rejected  in  the  eligibility 

ceedings,  compensation  proceedings  will  there- 

sr  be  immediately  instituted  to  ascertain  the 

ie  of  the  enterprise — its  assets  and  liabilities. 

iimants  who  are  dissatisfied  with  a  compensa- 

i  award  may  also  appeal  to  the  competent 

Ichoslovak  courts. 

"he  Department  has  been  further  advised  of 

!  necessary  contents  of  applications  to  be  filed 

fiehalf  of  the  following : 

I 

.  Individuals  not  registered  as  merchants. 

Individuals  registered  as  merchants. 
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3.  Partnerships. 

4.  Mixed  partnerships  in  which  some  members 
enjoy  limited  liability  (Komanditni  spolecnost) . 

5.  Mixed  partnerships  in  which  some  members 
as  share-holders  enjoy  limited  liability  (Koman- 
ditni  spolecnost  na  akcie). 

6.  Joint-stock  companies  (akciovd  spolecnost). 

7.  Limited  liability  companies  [spolecnost  a 
rucenim  omezenym). 

8.  Companies  under  the  Common  Mining  Law 
(tezarstve) . 

Information  with  respect  to  such  applications 
will  be  sent  to  inquirers  upon  request  therefor  if 
they  clearly  indicate  to  which  of  the  above  classi- 
fications they  refer.  All  communications  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Legal  Adviser's  Office,  Depart- 
ment of  State. 


Round-Trip  Fueling  for  British 
Ships  in  U.S.  Ports 

[Released  to  the  press  February  21] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Febru- 
ary 21  that,  pursuant  to  the  President's  desire  to 
assist  the  United  Kingdom  in  its  present  fuel 
crisis,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will 
bunker  British  ships  at  American  ports  for  round- 
trip  voyages. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  adoption  of  this  double- 
bunker  practice,  by  eliminating  the  need  for  re- 
fueling at  British  ports,  will  alleviate  the  Brit- 
ish fuel  shortage  by  50,000  to  75,000  tons  per 
month. 

The  United  States  Government  had  decided  on 
its  own  initiative  to  offer  double-bunkering  facili- 
ties to  the  United  Kingdom  when,  almost  simul- 
taneously, the  British  made  a  request  for  the  priv- 


1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  1,  1946,  p.  1003;  for  an  article  on 
the  nationalization  program  by  Miriam  E.  Oatman  see 
Bulletin  of  Dec.  8,  1946,  p.  1027. 
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ilege.  Therefore  the  British  Government  imme- 
diately instructed  British  ships  to  begin  the  new 
practice  and  extended  thanks  to  the  United  States 
Government  for  its  offer. 

The  double-bunkering  procedure  will  not  reduce 
the  volume  of  American  coal  available  for  export. 


UNESCO  Program — Continued  from  page  377 
achieved.  But  the  Conference  did  not  attain  that 
measure  of  agreement  which  would  permit  it  to 
overrule  its  subcommissions  on  specific  points,  es- 
tablish definitive  priorities  among  their  various, 
and  to  an  extent  competing,  recommendations,  and 
to  fix  the  final  form  of  the  program.  The  Confer- 
ence could  and  did  clearly  approve  as  basic  policy 
the  central  intention  indicated  in  the  commentary. 

The  final  harmonization  of  these  documents  was 
entrusted  to  the  Executive  Board  and  under  its 
direction  to  the  Director  General  and  the  secre- 
tariat. This  procedure,  of  course,  is  in  accordance 
with  the  constitution  of  UNESCO,  under  which 
the  Conference  determines  the  policies  and  main 
lines  of  work  of  the  Organization,  while  the  Board 
is  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  program 
adopted  by  the  Conference.  Further,  it  conforms 
with  the  practical  limitation  imposed  by  the 
budget.  With  six  million  dollars  authorized  for 
the  first  year,  the  Organization  must  inevitably 
establish  priorities  and  select  a  few  urgent  projects 
for  immediate  action. 

Preliminary  reports  from  Paris  indicate  that 
agreement  is  being  reached  on  the  essentials  of  the 
program.  The  secretariat  is  proposing  to  under- 
take 16  major  projects,  which  correspond  in  large 
measure  to  those  recommended  in  the  commentary. 

Conclusion 

UNESCO  is  a  specialized  agency  of  the  United 
Nations,  created  for  the  purpose  of  advancing 
within  its  own  sphere  of  competence  the  purposes 
of  peace  and  human  welfare.  Like  its  sister 
agencies  whose  activities  are  coordinated  by  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  it  is  opening  new 
channels  whereby  the  solidarity  of  mankind  may 
be  expressed  and  increased.  Seen  in  this  per- 
spective, the  program  takes  on  a  certain  majesty 
of  conception.  It  may  be  seen  as  advancing  on 
four  main  fronts.  First,  UNESCO  responds  to  the 
urgent  needs  of  the  war-devastated  members  of 
the  United  Nations.    Secondly,  it  offers  its  help 
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THE  DEPARTMENT 
Departmental  Regulations 

116.1        To  the  Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser  (Le) ,  | 

lished  in  the  Bulletin  of  November  10, 1946,  page  874, 
December  15, 1946,  page  1115,  add  the  following : 

I        Functions  (continued). 

E        Congressional  Relations.     (Added  2-1-47) 

1  Maintaining  relations  with  the  Congress  oi 
matters  of  interest  to  the  Department  and  servin 
the  principal  point  of  coordination  for  all  liaison  a 
ities  between  the  Department  and  the  Congress. 

2  Providing  legal  guidance  to  Offices  and  Divis 
of  the  Department  concerned  with  legislative  ac 
(including  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to 
ratification  of  treaties  and  conventions)  in  connec 
with  the  Department's  programs  or  projects. 

3  Directing  the  preparation  of  legislation  and 
coordination  of  its  presentation  to  the  Congress  in 
junction  with  and  on  approval  of  the  Assistant  S< 
taries  as  to  policy  affecting  their  respective  field' 
responsibility. 

4  Clearing  all  reports  to  Congress  that  are  tr 
mitted  or  approved  on  behalf  of  the  Department. 

5  Receiving  in  the  first  instance  all  requests, 
or  written,  for  expressions  of  opinion  on  pending 
proposed  legislation  excepting  those  instances  w' 
contact  is  made  directly  with  the  office  primarily  I 
cerned  with  such  pending  or  proposed  legislat 
Where  these  exceptions  occur,  the  Legal  Adviser  i 
be  kept  fully  advised  of  all  developments  conseqi 
thereto. 

6  Clearing  all  communications  prepared  in 
sponse  to  requests  for  comment  on  pending  or  propc 
legislation,  all  communications  between  the  Departn 
and  other  government  departments  and  agencies  regi 
ing  such  legislation  and  in  general  all  communicati 
pertaining  to  pending  or  proposed  legislation,  trea 
or  conventions  which  are  addressed  by  the  Departn 
to  the  Congress,  the  chairmen  of  committees  and  to  ii 
vidual  members. 

7  Clearing  all  replies  to  oral  or  written  requ* 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  the  views  of 
Department  on  enrolled  enactments  of  the  Congr 
proposed  or  pending  legislation,  and  Executive  ord 


to  the  peoples  of  the  "backward"  countries — ) 
majority  of  the  world's  population — in  the  i 
vancement  of  their  welfare  through  education  a 
through  the  applications  of  science.  Thirdly, 
encourages  the  search  for  a  common  ground  of  \ 
derstanding  among  those  peoples  who — liter: 
and  scientifically  endowed  as  they  may  be — live 
fear  of  war.  Fourthly,  it  contributes  to  the  i 
richment  of  the  lives  of  all  by  promoting  int< 
national  cooperation  in  the  advancement  of  < 
arts  and  sciences  of  mankind. 

Department  of  State  Bulle 


blic  Hearings  on  Trade-Agreement 

POSSIBLE  TARIFF  CONCESSIONS  FOR 
ADDITIONAL  PRODUCTS 

[Released  to  the  press  February  18] 

lince  publication  on  November  9,  1946  of  the 
of  products  which  would  be  considered  for  the 
sible  granting  of  tariff  concessions  by  the 
ited  States  in  trade-agreement  negotiations 
h  Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile, 
ina,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  France,  India,  Leb- 
m  (Syro-Lebanese  Customs  Union),  Luxem- 
irg,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Union 
South  Africa,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
dies,  and  United  Kingdom,  the  Committee  for 
nprocity  Information  has  conducted  public 
rings  with  respect  to  these  products.1  The  hear- 
■  continued  from  January  13  to  February  6. 
a  result  of  the  information  and  views  presented 
;he  hearings,  together  with  further  information 
our  trade  with  these  countries,  it  has  been  found 
iirable  to  make  certain  technical  amendments 
1  additions  to  the  original  list.  These  amend- 
nts  are  given  in  a  supplementary  list  which  the 
jretary  of  State  made  public  on  February  18. 
[he  supplementary  list  is  published,  in  accord- 
;e  with  established  procedure  under  the  Trade 
;reements  Act,  in  order  that  interested  persons 

For  original  list  of  products  considered  for  granting 
tariff  concessions,  see  Department  of  State  publication 
2,  Commercial  Policy  Series  96.  For  summary  of  in- 
mation  relating  to  the  trade-agreements  program,  see 
lletin  of  Nov.  17,  1946,  p.  907. 


Negotiations 

may  have  opportunity  to  present  information  and 
views  on  the  products  included.  No  decision  will 
be  made,  and  no  negotiation  will  be  undertaken, 
on  any  item  in  this  list  until  after  public  hearings. 

The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  on 
February  18  announced  March  18, 1947  as  the  final 
date  for  presenting  written  information  and  views 
and  the  submission  of  applications  for  supplemen- 
tary oral  presentation  of  views,  and  March  20, 
1947  as  the  date  of  opening  of  public  hearings, 
with  respect  to  this  supplementary  list. 

The  supplementary  list  is  issued  in  two  forms 
for  the  convenience  of  the  public:  a  statistical 
form  based  upon  import  statistical  classifications ; 
and  a  statutory  form  based  upon  the  language  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  The  statutory  form  is 
controlling  in  the  event  of  differences  between  the 
two. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  STATISTICAL  LIST5 

The  products  included  in  this  list  are  those  indi- 
cated by  the  commodity  numbers  shown  in  the 
right-hand  column  of  this  list.  Refer  to  Schedule 
A— Statistical  Classification  of  Imports  into  the 
United  States,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
September  1, 1946,  to  identify  the  products  covered 
by  these  commodity  numbers. 

A  dash  between  two  commodity  numbers  in- 
dicates that  all  commodity  numbers  within  the 
range  shown  are  included  in  the  list. 


Product 


GROUP  O.-ANIMAL  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS,  INEDIBLE 


imal  and  fish  oils,  fats,  and  greases,  inedible 

ilow,  inedible 

GROUP  l.-VEGETABLE  FOOD  PRODUCTS  AND  BEVERAGES 


Commodity  No., 
Sched.  A,  1946 


0815.  600 


3  1031.  000 
»  1090.  180 


dns  and  preparations 

rn  (product  of  Cuba) 

icked  corn  (.product  of  Cuba) 

ll^slances,  for  purposes  of  clarity,  this  list  repeats  certain  items  which  were  covered  by  the  original  f****"""^™  °J^tnTZ^ 
me  Tariff  Concerns  by  the  Government  of  the  United  State,  Will  Be  Comideredin  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  Negotiation,  wUh  Foreign  Countries,  Novemoer 


3uban  products  only. 
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Product 


GROUP  1—  Continued 
Fruits  and  preparations 

Pineapples,  in  bulk  (product  of  Cuba) 

Grapes  (except  hothouse) 

Peaches,  dried,  desiccated,  or  evaporated 

Peaches,  otherwise  prepared  or  preserved,  n.  s.  p.  f 

Pears,  dried,  desiccated,  or  evaporated 

Pears,  otherwise  prepared  or  preserved,  n.  s.  p.  f 

Pectin 


Sugar  and  related  products 
Lactose  (sugar  of  milk)  . 


GROUP  2.— VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS  INEDIBLE,  EXCEPT  FIBERS  AND  WOOD 
Seeds,  except  oil  seeds 
White  or  ladino  clover  seed 


GROUP  3— TEXTILE  FIBERS  AND  MANUFACTURES 
Cotton  manufactures 

Tapestries  and  other  Jacquard-figured  upholstery  cloths  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  (not  includ- 
ing pile  fabric  or  bed  ticking) 


Other  vegetable  fibers  and  manufactures 

Crin  vegetal  (twisted  or  not  twisted) 

Vegetable  fibers,  manufactured  in  whole  or  in  part,  n.s.p.f.  (except  istle  or  Tampico) 

Silk  manufactures 

Silk  fabrics,  broad-woven 


Wood  manufactures 
Plywood,  red  cedar 


GROUP  4— WOOD  AND  PAPER 


Paper  and  manufactures 

Handmade  paper  and  paper  known  as  handmade  or  machine  handmade  paper,  weighing  8  pounds  or 
over  per  ream 


GROUP  5— NONMETALLIC  MINERALS 
Glass  and  glass  products 
Lenses  of  glass  or  pebble  (except  spectacle  and  lighthouse  lenses),  with  edges  ground  or  beveled.    .    . 

Precious  and  semiprecious  stones  and  imitations,  and  industrial  diamonds 

Imitation  solid  pearls,  valued  over  }i  cent  per  inch 


GROUP  6— METALS  AND  MANUFACTURES,  EXCEPT  MACHINERY  AND  VEHICLES 


Steel  mill  products — manufactures 
Flexible  metal  tubing  or  hose    . 


Coal-tar  products 
Saccharin  .    .    . 


GROUP  8.— CHEMICALS  AND  RELATED  PRODUCTS 


Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  preparations 
Thymol,  obtained  or  derived  from  eucalyptus  oil 
Eucalyptol 


•  Cuban  products  only. 
4  Red  cedar  plywood  only. 


I  Thymol,  obtained  or  derived  from  eucalyptus  oil  only. 
•  Eucalyptol  only. 
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Product 


GROUP  8—  Continued 
\trial  chemicals 

onium  aluminum  sulphate  or  ammonia  alum 

inum  salts  and  compounds,  n.s.p.f 

lyptol;  selenium  dioxide;  tellurium  (compounds)     .    , 

GROUP  9— MISCELLANEOUS 

and  toys,  athletic  and  sporting  goods 

hooks,  n.s.p.f 

s,  watches,  clockwork  mechanisms,  and  parts 

is  and  clock  movements,  and  jewels  and  parts  therefor 

cwork  measuring  and  regulating  mechanisms,  devices  and  instruments,  and  jewels  and  parts  there 


Commodity  No., 
Sched.  A,  1946 


8380.  110 

8380.  170 

7  8380.  950 

7  8380.  983 


9420.  550 

9540.  100- 
9550.  980 

9590.  001- 
9590.  081 


lucaiyptol,  selenium  dioxide,  and  tellurium  (compounds)  only. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  STATUTORY  LIST 

ems  provided  for  in  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 

CHEDTJLE    1 — CHEMICALS,   OILS,   AND   PAINTS 

5.  Eucalyptol ;  selenium  dioxide ;  tellurium  com- 
mas. 

6.  Ammonium  aluminum  sulphate  or  ammonia  alum ; 
iminum  salts  and  compounds  not  specially  provided 

23.    Articles  specified  in  this  list  under  paragraph  5, 

len   imported    in    capsules,    pills,    tablets,    lozenges, 

iches,   ampoules,  jubes,   or  similar  forms,  including 

wders  put  up  in  medicinal  doses. 

26.    Thymol  obtained  or  derived  from  eucalyptus  oil. 

28.    (a)   Saccharin. 

41.    Pectin. 

IDULE  2— earths,  earthenware,  and  glassware 

226.  Lenses  of  glass  or  pebble,  molded  or  pressed, 
ground  and  polished  to  a  spherical,  cylindrical,  or 
ismatic  form,  and  ground  and  polished  piano  or 
luille  glasses,  wholly  or  partly  manufactured ;  any 
the  foregoing  (except  lighthouse,  spectacle,  and  eye- 
iss  lenses),  with  edges  ground  or  beveled. 

SCHEDULE  3— METALS  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF 

328.  Flexible  metal  tubing  or  hose,  whether  cov- 
:d  with  wire  or  other  material,  including  any  appli- 
ces  or  attachments  affixed  thereto,  not  specially  pro- 
led  for. 

368.  (a)  Clocks;  clock  movements,  including  lever 
vements;  clockwork  mechanisms;  time-keeping, 
ie-measuring,  or  time-indicating  mechanisms,  devices, 
1  instruments ;  synchronous  and  subsyncbronous  mo- 
s  of  less  than  one  fortieth  of  one  horsepower  valued 
not  more  than  $3  each,  not  including  the  value  of 
irs  or  other  attachments ;  and  any  mechanism,  device, 
instrument  intended  or  suitable  for  measuring  time, 
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distance,  speed,  or  fares,  or  the  flowage  of  water,  gas, 
or  electricity,  or  similar  uses,  or  for  regulating,  indicat- 
ing, or  controlling  the  speed  of  arbors,  drums,  disks,  or 
similar  uses,  or  for  recording  or  indicating  time,  or  for 
recording,  indicating,  or  performing  any  operation  or 
function  at  a  predetermined  time  or  times,  all  the  above 
(except  the  articles  enumerated  or  described  in  para- 
graph 367  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930),  whether  or  not  in 
cases,  containers,  or  housings,  including  jewels  con- 
tained in  any  of  the  foregoing. 

(c)  Parts  for  any  of  the  foregoing: 

(1)  parts  (except  plates  provided  for  in  clause  (2) 
of  this  subparagraph,  and  jewels)  imported  in  the 
same  shipment  with  complete  movements,  mecha- 
nisms, devices,  or  instruments,  provided  for  in 
subparagraph  (a)  of  this  paragraph  (whether  or  not 
suitable  for  use  in  such  movements,  mechanisms,  de- 
vices, or  instruments)  ;  but  this  clause  of  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  not  be  applicable  to  that  portion  of  all 
the  parts  in  the  shipment  which  exceeds  in  value  1% 
per  centum  of  the  value  of  such  complete  movements, 
mechanisms,  devices,  or  instruments; 

(2)  plates  suitable  for  assembling  thereon  the  clock- 
work mechanism  constituting  or  contained  in  any  of 
the  foregoing  movements,  mechanisms,  devices,  or 
instruments ; 

(3)  assemblies  or  subassemblies  consisting  of  two 
or  more  parts  or  pieces  of  metal  or  other  material 
joined  or  fastened  together ; 

(4)  assemblies  or  subassemblies  consisting  in  part 
of  a  plate  or  plates  provided  for  in  clause  (2)  of  this 
subparagraph ; 

(6)  all  other  parts  (except  jewels). 

(d)  Dials  for  any  movements,  mechanisms,  devices, 
or  instruments  enumerated  or  described  in  this  para- 
graph or  in  paragraph  367  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(except  dials  specifically  provided  for  in  paragraph 
367),  when  imported  separately. 
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(e)  Cases,  containers,  or  housings  suitable  for  any 
of  the  movements,  mechanisms,  devices,  or  instruments 
enumerated  or  described  in  this  paragraph,  not  specially 
provided  for,  when  imported  separately. 

(g)  Taximeters  and  parts  thereof,  finished  or  un- 
finished. 

SCHEDULE  4 — WOOD  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF 

Par.  405.  Red  cedar  plywood. 

SCHEDULE  5 — SUGARS,  MOLASSES,  AND 
MANUFACTURES  OF 

Par.  505.  Lactose. 

SCHEDULE  7— AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  AND 
PROVISIONS 

Par.  701.  Tallow,  inedible. 

Par.  724.  Corn  or  maize,  including  cracked  corn,  the  prod- 
uct of  Cuba  only. 

Par.  742.  Grapes  (other  than  hot  house  grapes)  in  bulk, 
crates,  barrels,  or  other  packages. 

Par.  745.  Peaches:  dried,  desiccated,  or  evaporated;  or 
otherwise  prepared  or  preserved,  and  not  specially 
provided  for. 

Par.  7//7.  Pineapples  in  bulk,  the  product  of  Cuba  only. 

Par.  749.  Pears:  dried,  desiccated,  or  evaporated;  or 
otherwise  prepared  or  preserved,  and  not  specially  pro- 
vided for. 

Par.  763.  Grass  seeds  and  other  forage  crop  seeds :  white 
and  ladino  clover. 

SCHEDULE  9 — COTTON  MANUFACTURES 

Par.  908.  Tapestries  and  other  Jacquard-figured  uphol- 
stery cloths  (not  including  pile  fabrics  or  bed  ticking) 
in  tne  piece  or  otherwise,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 
cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber. 

SCHEDULE  10 — FLAX,  HEMP,  JUTE,  AND 

MANUFACTURES  OF 

Par.  1001.  Crin  vegetal,  twisted  or  not  twisted. 
SCHEDULE  12— SILK  MANUFACTURES 

Par.  1205.  Woven  fabrics  in  the  piece,  wholly  or  in  chief 
value  of  silk,  not  specially  provided  for ;  woven  fabrics 
in  the  piece,  not  exceeding  thirty  inches  in  width, 
whether  woven  with  fast  or  split  edges,  wholly  or  in 
chief  value  of  silk,  including  umbrella  silk  or  Gloria 
cloth ;  any  of  the  foregoing,  whether  or  not  Jacquard- 
figured. 

SCHEDULE  14— PAPERS  AND  BOOKS 

Par.  1407.  (a)  Handmade  paper  and  paper  commonly  or 
commercially  known  as  handmade  or  machine  hand- 
made paper,  and  paper  similar  to  the  foregoing,  weigh- 
ing eight  pounds  or  over  per  ream,  not  ruled,  bordered, 
embossed,  printed,  lined,  or  decorated  in  any  manner, 
or  if  ruled,  bordered,  embossed,  printed,  lined,  or  deco- 
rated in  any  manner,  whether  in  the  pulp  or  otherwise, 
other  than  by  lithographic  process. 

SCHEDULE  15 — SUNDRIES 

Par.  1528.  Imitation  solid  pearls,  unpierced,  pierced  or 
partially  pierced,  loose,  or  mounted,  of  whatever  shape, 
color,  or  design,  and  valued  at  more  than  one  fourth  of 
one  cent  per  inch. 
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Par.  1535.  Fish  hooks,  not  especially  provided  for. 
Par.  1558.  Articles  manufactured,  in  whole  or  in  par* 

especially  provided  for: 
Textile  grasses  or  fibrous  vegetable  substances 

cept  istle  or  Tampico  fiber). 

Items  Provided  for  in  the  Internal  Revenue  ( 
Sec.  2491.  (a)  Tallow,  inedible. 

COMMITTEE  FOR  RECIPROCITY  INFORMA1 

TARIFF  COMMISSION  BUILDING, 

Eighth  and  E  Streets  NW. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Trade-agreement  negotiations  with  Austr 
Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  China,  C 
Czechoslovakia,  France,  India,  Lebanon  (S 
Lebanese  Customs  Union) ,  Luxembourg,  K 
erlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Union  of  S- 
Africa,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Reput 
United  Kingdom. 

PUBLIC    NOTICE 
SUPPLEMENTARY  LIST  OF  PRODUCTS 

Closing  date  for  submission  of  briefs :  March  18,  1947; 
Closing  date  for  application  to  be  heard :  March  18, 19 
Public  hearings  open :  March  20,  1947. 

SUBMISSION  OF  INFORMATION  TO  COMMITTEE  tf 
RECIPROCITY  INFORMATION 

The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  hereby  j 
notice  that  all  information  and  views  in  writing,  arc 
applications  for  supplemental  oral  presentation  of  v 
with  regard  to  the  supplementary  list  of  products 
nounced  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  this  date  in 
nection  with  trade-agreement  negotiations  with  the  ( 
tries  listed  above,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Committe 
Reciprocity  Information  not  later  than  12  o'clock  1 
March  18,  1947.  Such  communications  should  be 
dressed  to  "The  Chairman,  Committee  for  Recipri 
Information,  Tariff  Commission  Building,  Eighth  ai 
Streets  NW.,  Washington,  D.C." 

A  public  hearing  will  be  held,  beginning  at  10  a.n 
March  20,  1947,  before  the  Committee  for  Recipri 
Information,  in  the  hearing  room  of  the  Tariff  Commis 
in  the  Tariff  Commission  Building,  when  supplenw 
oral  statements  will  be  heard  with  regard  to  the  proc 
contained  in  the  supplementary  list. 

Ten  copies  of  written  statements,  either  typewritte 
printed,  shall  be  submitted,  of  which  one  copy  shal 
sworn  to.  Appearance  at  hearings  before  the  Comm 
may  be  made  only  by  those  persons  who  have  filed  wri 
statements  and  who  have  within  the  time  prescribed  n 
written  application  for  a  hearing,  and  statements  u 
at  such  hearings  shall  be  under  oath. 

By  direction  of  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Ii 
mation  this  18th  day  of  February,  1947. 

Edward  Yardlet 
Secreta: 

Washington,  D.C. 
February  18,  1947 
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umption  of  Foreign  Service 

initiations 

[Released  to  the  press  February  19] 

ie  Department  of  State  announced  on  Febru- 

9  the  resumption  in  September  of  the  regular 
;en  examinations  for  appointment  to  the  For- 
Service  of  the  United  States.  The  last  regu- 
xaminations  were  held  in  1941. 

te  examinations  will  be  given  over  a  four-day 
)d,  September  22  through  September  25,  and 
be  held  in  15  Civil  Service  examination  cen- 

Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washing- 
Wmston-Salem,  Atlanta,  Cincinnati,  Chicago, 
*aul,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  Dallas,  Seattle, 

Francisco,  and  Denver.  The  examinations 
also  be  held  in  Honolulu;  San  Juan,  Puerto 
;  Panama  (if  the  number  of  candidates  is 
:ient) ;  and  at  American  diplomatic  posts  and 
ulates. 

pplication  blanks  may  be  procured  from  the 
"d  of  Examiners  for  the  Foreign  Service,  De- 
ment of  State,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  All  ap- 
itions  must  be  submitted  prior  to  June  30, 
.  Applicants  must  be  between  21  and  35  years 
ge  as  of  September  22,  1947  and  must  have 

citizens  of  the  United  States  for  at  least  the 

10  years.  If  married,  they  must  be  married 
merican  citizens. 

ppointments  as  Foreign  Service  officer,  Class  6, 
made  at  salary  levels  ranging  from  $3,300  to 
30  a  year  according  to  age,  experience,  and 
ifications.  The  United  States  has  Foreign 
nee  representatives  in  every  country  in  the 
Id,  and  consequently  officers  have  the  oppor- 
ty  to  serve  in  many  posts  during  their  careers. 
tie  duties  of  Foreign  Service  officers  include : 
>tiation  with  foreign  officials ;  political  report- 
economic  reporting  in  such  fields  as  labor, 
ice,  transportation,  communication,  aviation, 
petroleum;  commercial  reporting  and  trade 
notion;  agricultural  reporting;  issuance  of 
5  and  passports ;  assistance  to  American  ship- 
r,]  protection  of  American  citizens  and  prop- 
;  and  development  of  cultural  and  informa- 
al  programs. 

be  written  examinations  consist  of  four  gen- 
examinations  and  three  special  examinations, 
first  three  general  examinations  measure  the 
iity  to  read  English  with  comprehension  and 
ii  reasonable  speed;  the  breadth  and  accuracy 
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of  vocabulary;  the  ability  to  interpret  statistical 
tables  and  graphs,  to  comprehend  simple  numer- 
ical relationships,  and  to  make  simple  mathe- 
matical deductions;  and  the  range  and  accuracy 
of  factual  information.  The  fourth  general  ex- 
amination is  a  test  of  ability  to  write  English. 
The  first  special  examination  is  an  examination 
in  government  and  world  history  since  1776,  so 
constructed  that  a  candidate  may,  if  he  wishes, 
select  questions  dealing  with  American  history 
and  government  only.  The  second  special  exami- 
nation is  an  examination  in  the  principles  of  eco- 
nomics. The  third  special  examination  is  an  ex- 
amination in  modern  languages.  The  candidate 
may  select  any  one  or  two  of  the  following  lan- 
guages: French,  German,  Portuguese,  Russian, 
and  Spanish. 

Candidates  who  pass  the  written  examinations 
are  admitted  to  oral  and  physical  examinations 
which  they  must  pass  before  they  become  eligible 
for  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officers. 


President's  Special  Representative  at 
Inauguration  of  President  of  Uruguay 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  named 
Joseph  F.  McGurk,  present  Ambassador  to  Uru- 
guay, as  his  special  representative  at  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  President-elect,  Tomas  Berreta,  at 
Montevideo  on  March  1,  the  Department  of  State 
announced  on  February  21. 


Radio  Broadcast  on  Japan 

On  February  22  George  Atcheson,  Jr.,  Ameri- 
can representative  and  Chairman  of  the  Allied 
Council  for  Japan,  and  American  Political  Adviser 
to  General  MacArthur,  together  with  John  K. 
Emerson,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Chief  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Japanese  Affairs  of  the  Department  of 
State,  discussed  with  Sterling  Fisher,  director  of 
the  NBC  University  of  the  Air,  the  question,  "Is 
Japan  Changing?"  This  program  was  one  in  a 
series  entitled  "Our  Foreign  Policy"  presented  by 
the  NBC  University  of  the  Air.  For  a  complete 
text  of  the  program  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  138  of  February  21, 1947. 
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George  G.  McGhee,  author  of  the  article  on  state  trading  and  totali- 
tarian economies,  is  Special  Assistant  to  the  Under  Secretary  for 
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State. 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a  weekly  publication  compiled  and 
edited  in  the  Division  of  Publications, 
Office  of  Public  Affairs,  provides  the 
public  and  interested  agencies  of 
the  Government  with  information  on 
developments  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  and  on  the  work  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Service.  The  BULLETIN  includes 
press  releases  on  foreign  policy  issued 
by  the  White  House  and  the  Depart- 
ment, and  statements  and  addresses 
made  by  the  President  and  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  other  officers 
of  the  Department,  as  well  as  special 
articles  on  various  phases  of  inter- 
national affairs  and  the  functions  of 
the  Department.  Information  con- 
cerning treaties  and  international 
agreements  to  which  the  United  States 
is  or  may  become  a  party  and  treaties 
of  general  international  interest  is 
included. 

Publications  of  the  Department,  cu- 
mulative lists  of  which  are  published 
at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  as  well  as 
legislative  material  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national relations,  are  listed  currently. 


E  U.  S.  IN  THE  ALLIED  ADMINISTRATION  OF  AUSTRIA 


Velma  Hastings  Cassidy 


The  article  below  surveys  the  establishment  of  Allied 
administration  in  Austria  from  the  earliest  planning  for 
quadripartite  control  of  Austria  to  the  adoption  of  the  new 
control  agreement  of  June  £8,  191$. 


?he  March  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign 
listers  at  Moscow  will,  it  is  hoped,  foreshadow 
end  of  the  Allied  administration  of  Austria. 
a  preliminary  to  this  meeting,  the  Foreign 
listers'  deputies  met  in  London  from  January 
to  February  25  to  prepare  an  Austrian  draft 
ity.  Agreement  was  reached  by  the  deputies 
a  substantial  number  of  clauses  of  the  original 
ft  treaties  submitted  by  the  United  States, 
tish,  and  French  Governments.  A  prospective 
ity  would  provide  for  recognition  of  a  sover- 
n,  independent,  and  democratic  Austria  and  the 
nination  of  military  occupation  within  90  days 
m  the  date  on  which  the  treaty  becomes 
ctive. 

.Tie  Governments  of  the  United  States,  the 
ited  Kingdom,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
)ublics,  and  the  French  Republic  have  declared 
t  they  wish  to  see  reestablished  a  free  and  in- 
•enclent  Austria  and  thereby  to  open  the  way  for 
Austrian  people  themselves  to  find  that  polit- 
•  and  economic  security  which  is  the  only  basis 
asting  peace. 

'he  United  States,  in  particular,  has  maintained 
|t  a  treaty  should  be  made  with  Austria  restor- 
(  its  full  sovereignty  and  terminating  the  mili- 
ly  occupation  which  has  constituted  one  of  the 
hi  obstacles  to  a  peacetime  recovery  of  the 
1  ntry.  In  a  recent  address  former  Secretary  of 
\  te  Byrnes  stated  that  he  had  urged  persistently 
^e  last  winter  that  deputies  be  appointed  to 
H  work  on  the  Austrian  treaty.1 
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Although  Austria  is  a  small  country  (approxi- 
mately the  size  of  North  Carolina),  with  an  area 
of  32,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  less  than 
7  million,  it  occupies  a  position  of  particular  sig- 
nificance in  world  affairs,  chiefly  because  of  its  cen- 
tral position  in  Europe.  It  stretches,  on  its  long 
east-west  axis,  from  the  edge  of  the  Slav  lands 
to  within  100  miles  of  the  French  frontier.  This 
strategic  crossroads  location  has  been  an  essential 
element  in  determining  Austria's  history  in  the 
past,  and  today  it  gives  the  country  a  similar 
special  importance  in  the  solution  of  all  central- 
European  problems. 

Completely  absorbed  within  Hitler's  Germany 
following  the  Anschluss  of  March  1938,2  Austria 
suffered  seven  years  of  Nazi  subjugation.  At  the 
end  of  the  war  the  Austrian  people  were  liberated 
from  German  domination  by  the  victories  of  the 
Allies.  The  Austrians  are  now  eager  "to  be 
liberated  from  their  liberators".  At  a  ceremonial 
meeting  of  the  Austrian  Houses  of  Parliament  on 
October  30, 1946,  Chancellor  Leopold  Figl  empha- 
sized the  need  for  the  restoration  of  full  Austrian 
sovereignty.  (The  following  is  a  translation  of 
excerpts  from  Dr.  Figl's  remarks.) 

"What  is  sovereignty?  Sovereignty  does  not 
only  mean  that  a  country  has  its  own  government, 


1  Address  delivered  by  Secretary  Byrnes  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  on  Jan.  11,  1947  (Bulletin  of  Jan.  19,  1947,  p.  87). 

2  For  text  of  federal  constitutional  law  proclaiming  the 
"reunion  of  Austria  with  the  German  Reich",  see  Press 
Releases  of  Jan.  1,  1938,  p.  374. 
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a  parliament  which  passes  laws  and  is  able  to  de- 
cide on  minor  matters  of  administration.  Sover- 
eignty means  that  the  country  is  master  in  its  own 
house.     .     .     . 

"On  this  occasion  of  the  950th  anniversary  of 
Austria,  the  oldest  state  in  Europe,  we  once  again 
appeal  to  the  world  public.  We  thank  you  for 
having  liberated  us,  and  we  ask  you  to  crown  the 
work  by  giving  us  freedom." 

The  reconstruction  of  Austria  as  an  independent 
democratic  state  was  agreed  to  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  United  Kingdom  in  the  Moscow  Declaration  of 
November  1,  1943  3  and  accepted  by  the  French 
Committee  of  National  Liberation  on  November 
16,  1943.4  The  Four  Powers  have  shared  the 
view  that  Austria,  the  first  free  country  to  fall  a 
victim  to  Hitlerite  aggression,  should  be  liberated 
from  German  domination ;  that  the  annexation  im- 
posed upon  Austria  by  Germany  in  March  1938 
should  be  regarded  as  null  and  void ;  and  that  they 
should  be  bound  in  no  way  by  any  changes  effected 
in  Austria  since  that  date. 

The  American  Government  has  frequently  re- 
affirmed its  adherence  to  this  original  Allied  defini- 
tion of  Austria  as  a  country  liberated  from  forcible 
domination  by  Nazi  Germany  and  has  maintained 
that  at  no  time  should  the  conditions  imposed  on 
Austria  be  such  as  to  prejudice  her  progress  toward 
freedom  and  independence.8  The  basic  objectives 
of  American  policy  in  Austria  are  as  follows : 

1.  Reestablishment  of  Austria  as  a  free  and  in- 
dependent state  in  fulfilment  of  the  Moscow  Decla- 
ration of  November  1, 1943. 

2.  Creation  of  conditions  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  democratic  state  and  society  in  Austria. 

3.  Assurance  to  Austria  of  a  basis  for  a  healthy 
economic  structure  which  will  enable  Austria  to 
become  independent  of  outside  relief  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 

4.  Restoration  of  Austria  in  the  community  of 
nations  with  a  status  of  equality  with  other  mem- 
bers. 

Formulation  of  Plans  for  Occupation  of  Austria 

So  far  as  the  Americans  and  British  were 
concerned,  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  at  first 
proposed  that  the  Allied  Planning  Organization 
in  England  should  coordinate  arrangements  for 
the  occupation  of  Austria  with  those  for  Germany 
and  that  Austria  should  be  initially  under  the 


Mediterranean  command,  since  forces  for  the 
cupation  of  Austria  could  be  more  quickly  ] 
vided  from  the  Italian  theater. 

The  European  Advisory  Commission  (crei 
by  the  Moscow  Conference  of  November  l{j 
was  organized  early  in  1944  in  London,  I 
American,  British,  and  Soviet  delegates,  , 
started  consideration  of  agreements  for  the 
cupation  of  German-dominated  countries. 

Actual  detailed  planning  for  military  gov< 
ment  of  Austria  began  in  England  on  April 
1944  under  an  informal  agreement  between 
preme  Headquarters,  Allied  Expeditionary  Fo; 
in  England,  and  the  Supreme  Allied  Comman 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

By  March  1945  the  European  Advisory  C< 
mission  (EAC)  had  outlined  arrangements 
the  four-power  occupation  of  Austria  within' 
1937  frontiers  by  the  American,  British,  Frer 
and  Soviet  forces,  one  zone  to  be  allotted  to  ej 
power  and  Vienna  to  be  jointly  administered. 

The  detailed  planning  of  military  governm 
by  the  American  and  British  elements  was  prai 
cally  completed  when  the  war  in  Europe  end 
Personnel  was  being  gathered,  and  a  train 
school  was  in  operation  in  Italy.  Early  in  Fell 
ary  the  U  S.  Planning  Staff  in  London  had  star 
its  movement  to  Italy,  and  the  British  followed 
March  and  April. 

The  course  of  events  in  early  April  1945,  he 
ever,  forced  drastic  changes  in  the  original  ph 
and  resulted  in  the  transfer  of  control  from  I 
Mediterranean  to  the  European  theater  of  ope 
tions  ( SHAEF ) .  Soviet  forces  at  that  time  w 
rapidly  pushing  westward  across  Hungary.  Tl 
crossed  the  Austrian  border  and  captured  Vien 
on  April  13,  1945. 

The  weakening  resistance  of  the  Wehrmaeht 
Germany  indicated  that  Austria  could  probal 
be  invaded  from  the  northwest  more  easily  th 
from  the  south.  It  was  therefore  decided  tl 
part  of  General  Eisenhower's  forces  would  tu 
south  and  attempt  to  break  into  Austria  befc 
the  Germans  could  assemble  their  forces  in  t 
mountain  masses  of  southern  Bavaria  and  wei 
ern  Austria,  the  so-called  "redoubt". 


8  Bttlletin  of  Nov.  6,  1943,  p.  310. 

4  Declaration  issued  at  Algiers  by  the  French  Comm 
tee  of  National  Liberation. 

5  For  latest  statement,  "United  States  Policy  on  Stat 
of  Austria,"  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  10,  1946,  p.  864. 
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he  transfer  of  responsibility  for  U.S.  partici- 
on  in  the  occupation  of  Austria  from  the  Medi- 
anean  to  the  European  theater  was  complete, 
pt  that  the  Mediterranean  theater  was  di- 
ed to  furnish  the  military-government  per- 
lel  and  the  headquarters  staff  for  the  occupation 
es.  The  SHAEF  military-government  staff 
aid- April  began  preparing  directives  for  the 
.  military-government  personnel  in  Austria, 
the  planning  for  Austria  on  a  national  level 
inued  in  the  EAC  and  in  Italy, 
arly  in  May  the  U.S.  element  of  Headquarters, 
l  Army  Group  in  the  Mediterranean  theater  of 
'ations,  commanded  by  Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark, 
reorganized  into  Headquarters,  U.S.  Forces 
Austria  (USFA).  General  Clark,  as  Com- 
iding  General  of  the  United  States  forces  of 
ipation  in  Austria,  was  designated  as  United 
;es  member  of  the  Allied  Council  of  the  Allied 
imission  for  Austria,  which  was  to  exercise 
reme  authority  in  Austria.  On  July  6  com- 
id  of  the  U.S.  occupation  forces  in  Austria 
sed  from  SHAEF  to  USFA,  and  in  the  first 
k  of  August  1945  USFA  headquarters  were 
red  from  Italy  to  Salzburg. 

innings  of  Military  Government  in  Austria 

he  initial  or  assault  phase  of  military  govern- 
it  in  Austria  technically  ended  on  V-E  Day,6 
it  was  necessary  to  continue  tactical  military 
srnment  for  a  few  weeks.  The  first  members  of 
U.S.  military  government  planning  staff  ar- 
d  in  Austria  at  the  end  of  May  1945.  Con- 
ans  in  the  country  were  badly  confused.  Busi- 
i  and  industry  were  at  a  complete  standstill, 
il  postal,  telephone,  and  telegraph  services  were 
off.  Many  of  the  rail  lines  were  out  of  opera- 
.  Road  transport  and  movement  on  foot  were 
ricted  to  four  miles  from  the  place  of  residence. 
d  and  fuel  were  critically  short.  Water  supply 
le  cities  was  contaminated.  Courts  and  schools 
a  closed.  There  were  *4  million  German 
1  oners.    In  the  area  occupied  by  the  U.S.  forces, 

000  alien  displaced  persons  and  refugees  and 
roximately  200,000  Austrian  refugees  were 
,irimposed  on  a  normal  population  in  this  area 

1  %  million. 

j  11  forms  of  organized  government  had  broken 
in.  Government  offices  had  been  closed,  and 
ir  records  and  files  to  a  great  extent  destroyed. 
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The  higher-ranking  Nazi  officials  had  fled  to  the 
mountains  or  had  taken  refuge  in  communities 
where  they  were  not  known  to  the  population. 

The  commanders  of  military  units  assigned  to 
the  area  took  charge  and  ruled  the  civil  population 
by  martial  law.  Military-government  (MG)  de- 
tachments followed  closely  the  advancing  U.S. 
troops  and  on  June  1,  1945  assumed  responsibility 
for  governing  the  U.S.  zone  of  Austria  according 
to  the  previously  made  plans.  A  directive 7  ( JCS 
1369)  outlining  the  basic  policies  for  the  military, 
political,  and  economic  treatment  of  those  portions 
of  Austria  under  American  jurisdiction,  to  be 
urged  upon  the  other  occupying  powers  for  com- 
mon agreement  (prepared  by  the  State-War- Navy 
Coordinating  Committee),  was  transmitted  to 
General  Clark  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on 
June  27, 1945. 

Trained  MG  teams  gradually  reestablished  or- 
derly civil  administrations  at  the  Land  (state), 
Bezirk  (county),  and  Gemeinde  (community) 
levels.  Provisional  Austrian  executive  committees 
for  each  Land,  Bezirk,  and  Gemeinde  were  con- 
vened, and  they  recommended  to  MG  authorities 
suitable  Austrian  heads  for  each  local  govern- 
mental unit.  The  local  MG  teams  retained  full 
control  of  both  policy  and  operations,  and  actively 
supervised  the  conduct  of  local  government  func- 
tions. 

Control  Machinery  and  Zones  of  Occupation  in 
Austria 

Early  in  June  1945  a  joint  British,  French,  and 
American  reconnaissance  party  was  sent  to  Vienna 
to  survey  the  situation  there  and  to  discuss  occu- 
pation arrangements  with  the  Soviets.  On  the 
basis  of  the  report  made  by  this  party,  EAC  agree- 
ments were  concluded  on  July  4,  1945  setting  up 
control  machinery  for  the  occupation  of  Austria 
by  the  Four  Powers  and  on  July  9  providing  for 
quadripartite  zonal  administration.8 

The  agreement  of  July  9,  1945  on  zones  of  oc- 
cupation in  Austria  provided  that  forces  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Soviet 


6  For  text  of  act  of  unconditional  military  surrender 
signed  in  Berlin,  May  8, 1945,  see  Bulletin  of  July  22, 1945, 
p.  106. 

'  Bulletin  of  Oct.  28,  1945,  p.  661. 

8  For  texts  of  two  statements  summarizing  the  agree- 
ments, see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  12,  1945,  p.  221.  A  new,  more 
liberal  control-machinery  agreement  was  signed  at  Vienna 
on  June  28,  1946. 
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Union,  and  the  Provisional  Government  of  the 
French  Republic  should  occupy  separate  zones  in 
Austria  as  follows: 

The  northeastern  (Soviet)  zone  will  consist  of 
the  province  of  Lower  Austria,  with  the  exception 
of  the  city  of  Vienna,  that  part  of  the  province  of 
Upper  Austria  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Danube,  and  the  province  of  Burgenland. 

The  northwestern  (United  States)  zone  will 
consist  of  the  province  of  Salzburg  and  that  part 
of  the  province  of  Upper  Austria  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Danube. 

The  western  (French)  zone  will  consist  of  the 
provinces  of  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg. 

The  southern  (United  Kingdom)  zone  will  con- 
sist of  the  province  of  Carinthia,  including  Ost- 
Tyrol,  and  the  province  of  Styria,  except  the  area 
of  the  Burgenland. 

The  city  of  Vienna,  jointly  occupied  by  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Four  Powers,  in  their  respec- 
tive sectors,  was  to  be  administered  by  an  inter- 
Allied  governing  authority,  composed  of  four 
Commandants  operating  under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  Four-Power  Allied  Council. 

In  accordance  with  the  agreement  of  July  4, 
1945  on  control  machinery  in  Austria,  supreme 
authority  was  to  be  exercised  jointly  by  the  four 
Military  Commissioners,  as  members  of  the  Allied 
Council,  in  respect  of  matters  affecting  Austria  as 
a  whole,  and,  subject  to  this,  full  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  authority  was  to  be  exer- 
cised by  each  Commissioner  in  his  own  zone  of 
occupation.  A  quadripartite  Executive  Commit- 
tee and  four  national  elements  (staffs)  appointed 
by  the  governments  concerned  were  to  be  respon- 
sible for  advising  the  Allied  Council  and  carrying 
out  its  decisions. 

The  primary  tasks  of  the  Allied  Commission  for 
Austria  were  defined  as  follows : 

To  achieve  the  separation  of  Austria  from  Ger- 
many; 

To  secure  the  establishment,  as  soon  as  possible, 
of  a  central  Austrian  administrative  ma- 
chine ; 

To  prepare  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  a 
freely  elected  Austrian  Government ; 

Meanwhile,  to  provide  a  satisfactory  interim 
administration  of  Austria. 

The  American,  British,  and  French  Headquar- 


ters in  Austria  moved  to  Vienna  late  in  Ax 
and  Vienna  was  placed  under  quadripartite 
trol  on  September  1,  1945,  and  the  Allied  ( 
cil  held  its  first  official  meeting  September  11. 
task  of  four  nations  attempting  to  reconstr 
war-torn  country  on  the  basis  of  a  quadripi 
interpretation  of  democracy  was  under  way 

Provisional  Austrian  Government 

The  provisional  Austrian  Government  w 
up  by  the  Soviets  under  Dr.  Karl  Renner  in 
1945  and  was  reconstituted  by  the  Austrian  Pr 
cial  Conference  of  September  24-26,  1945  s 
to  broaden  the  basis  of  its  political  represents 
An  early  constructive  accomplishment  of  th< 
lied  Council  was  the  authorization  on  Octobe 
1945  of  the  extension  throughout  the  whole  of 
tria  of  the  power  of  the  Provisional  Govern: 
subject  to  the  guidance  and  control  of  the  A 
Council  as  the  supreme  authority  in  Austria.8' 
four  occupying  powers  recognized  the  Provisi 
Government  subject  to  the  provision  that  nati 
elections  would  be  held  not  later  than  Decei 
1945. 


'  Bulletin  of  Oct.  21,  1945,  p.  612. 
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Austrian  Federal  Government 

On  November  25, 1945  the  Austrians  held  a 
and  fair  election  for  a  national  parliament 
for  provincial  legislatures.  The  political  < 
paign  was  conducted  in  an  orderly  manner, 
the  election  itself  was  held  in  a  way  whicr. 
fleeted  credit  on  the  Austrian  people,  especial! 
view  of  the  fact  that  they  had  been  deprive 
political  freedom  for  seven  years.  Approxirm 
93  percent  of  the  registered  vote  was  cast. 
People's  Party  won  a  majority  of  seats  in 
Nationalrat  or  lower  house  of  Parliament  (85  s 
in  a  total  of  165)  and  in  all  of  the  provincial  It 
latures  except  those  of  Vienna  and  Carint 
which  went  Socialist.  The  Socialist  Party 
second  in  the  Nationalrat,  with  76  seats,  and 
Communist  Party,  with  4  seats,  was  third. 

Land  MG  teams  in  the  U.S.  zone  aided  in 
preparations  of  the  Provisional  Austrian  Gov 
ment  for  the  elections  of  November  25,  but 
period  of  active  MG  participation  in  the  actual 
erations  of  Austrian  local  government  agen 
terminated  after  the  elected  Federal  and  L\ 
officials  took  office  in  December  1945.  MG  t 
assumed  its  present  function,  to  study,  obse 
and  report  on  the  conduct  of  local  governn: 
affairs  by  the  Austrian  administrators  in  the  X 
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e.  This  is  performed  at  the  Federal,  Land,  and 
irk  levels,  and  involves  constant  observation 
discussion  of  their  operations  with  the  ap- 
priate  Austrian  officials. 

'he  elected  Federal  Government  was  organized 
eek  before  Christmas  1945.  Dr.  Karl  Renner 
une  Federal  President,  and  Ing.  (Engineer) 
pold  Figl,  of  the  People's  Party,  became  Fed- 
[  Chancellor.  The  Cabinet  was  organized  on 
>alition  basis,  with  representatives  of  all  three 
ties.  The  four  occupying  powers  extended  de 
I  recognition  of  the  Republic  on  January  7, 
5,10  and  later  exchanged  political  representa- 
is  with  the  Austrian  Government.11 

stitutional  Basis  of  the  Government 

>n  April  27,  1945  the  three  anti-Nazi  parties 
Austria   adopted    a   five-point   proclamation 
ich  declared  the  1938  annexation  of  Austria  by 
■many  to  be  null  and  void  and  designated  Aus- 
i  a  democratic  Republic  to  be  organized  in  the 
-it  of  the  Constitution  of  1920. 
?he  Provisional  Government  of  Austria  en- 
sed  this  three-party  proclamation  as  its  initial 
is  for  constitutional  legality.    This  declaration 
Austrian  independence  was  submitted  to  the 
;ted  Nationalrat  and  was  approved  in  the  open- 
session  of  December  19, 1945. 
Subsequent  to   that   initial   proclamation,   the 
wisional  Government  of  Austria  issued  several 
asitional  constitutional  laws  to  provide  for  legal 
tinuity  with  the  former  Austrian  Republic  and 
define  more  precisely  the  constitutional  frame- 
rk  of  the  new  state.    The  general  purposes 
lerlying  this  constitutional  legislation  were  (1) 
be  guided  by  the  old  Constitution  of  1920  in 
amended  form  of  1929;    (2)   to  pass  certain 
ergency  decrees  indispensable  for  the  immedi- 
period  of  reconstruction  after  defeat;  and  (3) 
leave  the  form  of  a  final  constitution  up  to  the 
deral  Parliament  after  the  elections. 
For  example,  the  Provisional  Government  on 
iy  13, 1945  adopted  a  transitional  constitutional 
v  declaring  the  Constitution  of  the  former  Re- 
blic  in  its  1929  form  to  be  "in  force"  again, 
?ether  with  all  other  Federal  laws  and  decrees 
ued  under  that  Constitution  prior  to  March  5, 
53.    By  the  same  measure,  all  constitutional 
vs  and  legislative  as  well  as  executive  decrees 
ued  after  March  5,  1933  were  abrogated.    This 
:asure  disposed  of  the  authoritarian,  corporative 
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Constitution  of  1934  passed  by  the  Dollfuss  gov- 
ernment as  well  as  all  Nazi  legislation  passed  since 
March  13, 1938. 

The  Provisional  Government  also  adopted  on 
May  13,  1945  a  transitional  constitutional  law  in 
the  form  of  a  draft  "Temporary  Constitution". 
This  draft  set  up  provisions  for  the  authorities  and 
functions  of  the  new  Austrian  Government  within 
the  general  framework  of  the  old  Constitution. 
It  stated,  however,  that  the  powers  assumed  by 
the  Government  under  this  draft  were  temporary 
and  that  it  would  be  left  to  a  freely  elected  Federal 
Parliament  to  decide  whether  the  final  constitu- 
tional form  of  the  new  Austrian  state  should 
follow  in  every  respect  the  Constitution  of  1920 
as  amended.  These  transitional  constitutional 
laws  were  submitted  to  the  Nationalrat  at  its  first 
session  on  December  19,  1945  and  were  approved. 

The  first  national  elections  in  Occupied  Austria 
on  November  25,  1945  were  based  in  general  on 
the  electoral  provisions  of  the  old  Constitution  in 
its  amended  form  of  1929.  The  most  important 
deviation  was  the  denial  to  former  members  of 
the  Nazi  Party  of  the  right  to  vote  and  to  be 
elected.  The  subsequent  convening  of  the  new 
Federal  Parliament,  the  appointment  of  a  new 
Federal  Chancellor,  and  the  election  of  a  Federal 
President  also  followed  the  procedures  laid  down 
in  the  amended  Constitution  of  1929. 

The  new  Austrian  Government  has  also  indi- 
cated that  it  still  considers  valid  the  law  adopted 
by  the  former  Austrian  Republic  on  April  3,  1919 
(and  incorporated  in  the  old  Constitution  as  article 
149,  i)  concerning  the  expulsion  from  Austria  of 
members  of  the  Hapsburg  family  who  have  not 
declared  their  loyalty  to  the  Republic.  In  con- 
nection with  this  law  the  Federal  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  with  the  consent  of  the  Allied  occupation 
authorities,  on  January  18,  1946  took  measures 
to  expel  members  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  who 
had  returned  to  Austria  illegally,  and  to  disband 


10  For  announcement  of  recognition  by  the  United  States, 
see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  20,  1946,  p.  81. 

11  For  announcement  of  appointment  of  John  G.  Erhardt 
as  U.  S.  Political  Representative  to  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment, serving  simultaneously  as  Political  Adviser  to  Gen- 
eral Clark,  and  of  Ludwig  Kleinwaechter  as  Austrian  Rep- 
resentative in  the  United  States,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  3, 
1946,  p.  177.  Mr.  Erhardt  presented  his  credentials  as 
American  Minister  to  Austria  on  Sept.  7,  1946,  and  Mr. 
Kleinwaechter  presented  his  credentials  as  Austrian  Min- 
ister to  the  United  States  on  Dec.  4,  1946. 
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the  chief  organization  agitating  for  the  restoration 
of  the  monarchy  in  Austria,  the  Federal  League 
of  Austrians. 

At  its  meeting  on  March  25,  1946,  the  Allied 
Council,  because  of  the  Soviet  veto,  failed  to 
approve  the  interim  constitution  submitted  by  the 
Austrian  Government.  At  the  same  time  the 
Council  requested  the  Government  to  submit  a 
new  constitution  by  July  1, 1946. 

The  Austrian  Government  did  not  produce  a 
new  constitutional  document  when  the  deadline 
of  July  1,  1946  arrived,  and  no  further  action  has 
been  taken  on  this  matter.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses, therefore,  the  Austrian  Constitution  is  that 
of  1920  as  amended  in  1929,  with  supplementary 
constitutional  laws  passed  since  the  liberation. 
None  of  the  political  groups  has  indicated  that  it 
favors  any  radical  departures  from  this  old  Con- 
stitution. 

Control  Agreement  for  Austria,  June  28,  1946 

The  control-machinery  agreement  for  Austria 
which  was  signed  in  the  EAC  on  July  4, 1945  pro- 
vided (article  14)  that  a  new  agreement  was  to  be 
made  after  a  freely  elected  Austrian  Government 
had  been  established  and  recognized  by  the  Four 
Powers. 

After  long  quadripartite  study  and  discussion, 
the  new  agreement  was  completed,  and  it  was 
signed  in  Vienna  on  June  28,  1946  by  the  four 
Allied  Commanders  in  Chief  on  behalf  of  their 
respective  governments.12  It  is  one  of  the  most 
important  administrative  measures  that  has  come 
before  the  Allied  Commission. 

The  primary  tasks  of  the  Allied  Commission 
are  defined  in  article  3  as  follows : 

"(a)  To  ensure  the  enforcement  in  Austria  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Declaration  on  the  Defeat  of 
Germany  signed  at  Berlin  on  5th  June,  1945 ; 13 

"  ( b )  To  complete  the  separation  of  Austria  from 
Germany,  and  to  maintain  the  independent  exist- 
ence and  integrity  of  the  Austrian  State,  and 
pending  the  final  definition  of  its  frontiers  to  en- 
sure respect  for  them  as  they  were  on  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1937; 

"(c)  To  assist  the  Austrian  Government  to  re- 
create a  sound  and  democratic  national  life  based 
on  an  efficient  administration,  stable  economic  and 


a  Bulletin  of  July  28,  1946,  p.  175. 
"  Bulletin  of  June  10,  1945,  p.  1051. 
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financial  conditions  and  respect  for  law  and  on 
"(d)  To  assist  the  freely  elected  Governmer^ 
Austria  to  assume  as  quickly  as  possible  full 
t ■  rol  of  the  affairs  of  state  in  Austria ; 

"(e)  To  ensure  the  institution  of  a  progress y 
long-term  educational  program  designed  to  erl 
cate  all  traces  of  Nazi  ideology  and  to  instill  t 
Austrian  youth  democratic  principles." 

The  Allied  Commission  for  Austria  is  corrupts 
of  the  Allied  Council,  the  Executive  Commit  e 
and  the  staffs.  The  authority  of  the  Allied  C{ 
mission  in  matters  affecting  Austria  as  a  whole  <a 
tinues  to  be  exercised  by  the  Allied  Council,  on 
Executive  Committee,  or  the  staffs  appoh< 
respectively  by  the  Four  Powers,  when  acting  jot 
ly;  and  the  decisions  of  any  component  ji 
of  the  Commission  must  be  unanimous.  El 
High  Commissioner  may  be  assisted  in  the  Al« 
Council  by  a  political  adviser  and/or  a  unlit-] 
adviser  who  may  be  respectively  the  diplomatioi 
political  representative  of  his  Government  \ 
Vienna  or  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  ion 
of  his  Government  in  Austria.  Members  of  :j 
body  of  the  Allied  Commission  may  be  eita 
military  or  civilian. 

Within  their  respective  zones  of  occupation 
Austria  and  Vienna,  as  defined  in  the  EAC  ag; 
ment  of  July  9, 1945,  the  High  Commissioners,  t 
appointed  by  each  of  the  Four  Powers,  insure  < 
execution  of  the  decisions  of  the  Allied  Commissi 
and  supervise  the  activities  of  the  central  Austru 
authorities.  They  also  insure  that  the  actions  i 
the  Austrian  provincial  authorities  deriving  fro 
their  autonomous  functions  do  not  conflict  wh 
the  policy  of  the  Allied  Commission. 

The  Executive  Committee,  composed  of  <e 
deputy  of  each  of  the  High  Commissioners,  as 
on  behalf  of  the  Allied  Council  in  matters  (le- 
gated to  it  by  the  Council,  insures  the  implemen  - 
tion  of  its  own  decisions  and  those  of  the  Coun  I, 
and  supervises  the  activities  of  the  staffs  of  « 
Allied  Commission. 

The  staffs  of  the  Commission  are  organized  iio 
the  following  eight  divisions  which  correspond I 
one  or  more  ministries  or  departments  of  the  A  - 
trian  Government:  Internal  Affairs  (Interior  al 
Chancery,  except  Foreign  Department)  ;  Politi  1 
(Chancery,  Foreign  Department) ;  Legal  (L? 
and  Justice) ;  Finance  (Finance) ;  Educath 
(Public  Education  and  Religious  Affairs) ;  Socl 
Administration    (Social    Administration) ;    E- 
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iiic  (Economic  Planning  and  Property  Control ; 
nmerce  and  Reconstruction ;  Food ;  Agriculture 
I  Forestry ;  and  Electrification  and  Power) ;  and 
insport  and  Communications  (Transporta- 
n) ;  and  the  following  five  divisions  which  do 
parallel  any  Austrian  ministry  or  department : 
parations,  Deliveries,  and  Restitution;  Prison- 
of  War  and  Displaced  Persons ;  Naval ;  Mili- 
y ;  and  Air. 

Chese  divisions,  each  headed  by  four  Allied 
ectors  collectively  known  as  the  Directorate  of 
t  division,  maintain  contact  with  the  appropri- 
departments  of  the  Austrian  Government  and 
e  such  actions  and  issue  such  directions  as  are 
uired  within  the  policy  approved  by  the  Allied 
ancil  or  the  Executive  Committee, 
rhe  Allied  Secretariat  consists  of  four  national 
retaries,  each  of  whom  serves  in  turn  for  one 
nth  as  the  chief  secretary,  this  rotation  cor- 
ponding  to  that  of  the  chairmanship  of  the 
ied  Council.  The  functions  of  the  Secretariat 
as  follows : 

a)  To  prepare  all  papers,  documents,  and  sub- 
ts  which  are  to  be  considered  by  the  Allied 
ancil  and  Executive  Committee. 

b)  To  prepare  the  official  minutes  of  the  meet- 
;s  of  the  Allied  Council  and  Executive  Com- 
;tee. 

c)  To  receive,  process,  and  distribute  all  cor- 
pondence,  documents,  and  other  papers  directed 

the  Allied  Council  and  the  Executive  Com- 
:tee. 

d)  To  serve  as  the  channel  of  communication 
ween  the  Allied  Council  and  the  four  national 
tnents,  the  thirteen  quadripartite  divisions  of 

Commission,  the  Vienna  Inter-Allied  Com- 
nd,  the  Austrian  Government,  and  all  outside 
'ernments,  agencies,  and  individuals. 

^.s  a  transitional  measure  pending  final  agree- 

nt  among  the  Four  Powers  on  a  treaty  with 

stria,  the  new  control  agreement  constitutes  a 

inite  step  toward  the  goal  of  restoring  Austrian 

ereignty,  since  it  reduces  the  authority  of  the 

1  ied  Council  and  increases  the  administrative, 

lislative,  and  commercial  responsibility  of  the 

fstrian  Government  so  far  as  possible  under 

itinued  military  occupation. 

The  authority  of  the  Austrian  Government  is 

i;  ended  fully  throughout  the  state  subject  only  to 

i  reservations  that  the  Austrian  Government  (1) 
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is  required  to  carry  out  any  directions  received 
from  the  Allied  Commission  and  (2)  may  not  take 
action  without  the  prior  written  consent  of  the 
Allied  Commission  with  respect  to  such  occupation 
activities  as  demilitarization  and  disarmament,  the 
protection  and  restitution  of  property  belonging  to 
Allied  nationals,  the  disposal  of  German  property 
in  accordance  with  existing  agreements  between  the 
Allies,  and  the  care  of  prisoners  of  war  and  dis- 
placed persons. 

Article  6  of  the  new  control  agreement  gives  the 
Austrian  Government  a  large  measure  of  legisla- 
tive freedom  and  provides  that  only  constitutional 
laws  will  require  the  written  approval  of  the  Allied 
Council.  International  agreements  may  be  made 
with  one  or  more  of  the  Four  Powers  without  Al- 
lied Council  approval,  but  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment is  required  to  communicate  such  agreements 
to  the  Allied  Council  for  its  information.  All 
legislative  measures  and  international  agreements 
except  agreements  with  one  of  the  Four  Powers, 
are  submitted  to  the  Allied  Council  by  the  Austrian 
Government  before  they  take  effect  or  are  published 
in  the  State  Gazette,  but  these  measures  and  agree- 
ments become  effective  automatically  31  days  after 
the  time  of  receipt  unless  unanimously  vetoed  by 
members  of  the  Allied  Council.  Unanimous  veto 
by  the  Allied  Council  is  necessary  to  nullify  Aus- 
trian legislation  of  a  non-constitutional  nature. 
Laws  of  a  constitutional  nature,  however,  must 
have  unanimous  approval  by  the  Allied  Council 
before  promulgation  by  the  Austrian  Government. 

Article  7  clarifies  Austria's  legal  status  and 
promotes  the  recognition  of  Austrian  independence 
by  other  countries.  It  authorizes  the  establish- 
ment of  diplomatic  and  consular  relations  between 
Austria  and  the  governments  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, but  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  and 
consular  relations  with  other  governments  is  sub- 
ject to  the  prior  approval  of  the  Allied  Council. 

The  agreement  provides  that,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  full  exercise  of  the  Austrian  Government's 
authority  equally  in  all  zones  and  in  order  to 
promote  the  economic  unity  of  Austria,  the  Allied 
Council  will  ensure  the  removal  of  all  restrictions 
on  the  movement  within  Austria  of  persons,  goods, 
and  other  traffic,  so  that  the  zonal  barriers  will 
have  no  other  effect  than  to  indicate  the  spheres 
of  authority  and  responsibility  of  the  respective 
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Submission  of  U.S.  Draft  Trusteeship  Agreement  for 
Japanese  Mandated  Islands 


STATEMENT  BY  U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE 


Mr.  President,  the  United  States,  like  other  na- 
tions adhering  to  the  United  Nations  Declaration 
of  January  1,  1942,  subscribed  to  the  Atlantic 
Charter  principle  that  "their  countries  seek  no 
aggrandizement,  territorial  or  other." 

It  was  for  the  purpose  of  making  clear  that  the 
United  States  adheres  unswervingly  to  this  prin- 
ciple that  the  President  of  the  United  States  on 
November  6,  1946  declared  our  intentions  regard- 
ing Pacific  islands  whose  control  by  Japan  enabled 
her  to  attack  the  United  States.  The  President 
said: 

"The  United  States  is  prepared  to  place  under 
trusteeship,  with  the  United  States  as  the  ad- 
ministering authority,  the  Japanese  Mandated 
Islands  and  any  Japanese  islands  for  which  it  as- 
sumes responsibility  as  a  result  of  the  second 
World  War.  In  so  far  as  the  Japanese  Mandated 
Islands  are  concerned,  this  Government  is  trans- 
mitting for  information  to  the  other  members  of 
the  Security  Council  (Australia,  Brazil,  China, 
Egypt,  France,  Mexico,  the  Netherlands,  Poland, 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Kepublics,  and  the 
United  Kingdom)  and  to  New  Zealand  and  the 
Philippines  a  draft  of  a  strategic  area  trusteeship 
agreement  which  sets  forth  the  terms  upon  which 
this  Government  is  prepared  to  place  those  islands 
under  trusteeship.  At  an  early  date  we  plan  to 
submit  this  draft  agreement  formally  to  the 
Security  Council  for  its  approval." 

Final  disposition  of  islands  belonging  to  Japan 
must,  of  course,  await  the  peace  settlement  with 
Japan.  The  draft  trusteeship  agreement  sub- 
mitted to  the  Security  Council  for  its  approval  re- 


1  Made  before  the  Security  Council  on  Feb.  26,  1947,  and 
released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  United 
Nations  on  the  same  date.  Warren  R.  Austin  is  the  U.S. 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations. 
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lates  only  to  the  former  Japanese  Mandated 
lands,  which  never  belonged  to  Japan  but  wer 
part  of  the  League  of  Nations  mandate  systc 
The  United  States  has  consistently  and  strong 
supported  the  position  of  the  General  Asseml 
that  former  mandated  territories  should  be  pla< 
under  the  trusteeship  system  as  soon  as  possibl 

The  General  Assembly,  at  the  first  part  of  ^i 
first  session,  called  on  "those  members  of  i\ 
United  Nations  which  are  now  administering  ter 
tories  held  under  mandate"  to  undertake  practi 
steps  for  the  implementation  of  article  79  of  i 
Charter.  Since  the  United  States  was,  and  is,  | 
cupying  the  territory  formerly  mandated  to  Jap; 
the  United  States  desired  to  play  its  part  in  ! 
taining  the  objectives  of  the  General  Asseml 
resolution,  namely  that  trusteeship  agreements  i 
all  former  mandated  territories  should  be  cc 
eluded  promptly  and  the  trusteeship  system  < 
ganized  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Japanese  Mandated  Islands — the  Marshal 
Marianas,  and  Carolines — consist  of  some  98 
lands  and  island  clusters  with  a  total  land  mass 
only  846  square  miles,  a  total  population  of  or 
about  48,000  native  inhabitants,  and  negligil 
indigenous  economic  resources. 

The  tremendous  strategic  value  of  the  Mandat 
Islands  to  Japan  is  evident,  however,  in  the  w 
these  islands  were  used  in  carrying  out  its  ba; 
plan  of  aggression.  Before  Japan  entered  the  w 
on  December  7,  1941,  she  had  established  fortifi 
positions,  naval  bases,  and  air  bases  in  the  islan 
of  the  Japanese  Mandates.  As  a  whole,  the  islan 
formed  a  deep,  well-defended  barrier  between  t 
United  States  and  Guam,  the  Philippines,  and  i 
British  and  Dutch  Allies  in  the  Far  East. 

The  major  part  of  the  Japanese  submarin 
which  participated  in  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harb 
staged    through    Kwajalein    in    the    Marsha 
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■aids.  From  this  same  base,  Japanese  sub- 
lines continued  to  carry  out  extensive  opera- 
is  against  the  United  States  shipping  in  the 
tern  half  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  for  years. 
Lir  bases  and  amphibious  staging  points  in  the 
rianas  facilitated  the  capture  of  Guam  in  De- 
lber  1941. 

Lir  forces  and  naval  forces  operating  from  the 
rshalls  were  used  in  the  capture  of  Wake  Island. 
)n  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  Japanese  Mandated 
mds,  with  their  naval  and  air  forces  and  shore 
enses,  served  to  screen  and  protect  the  south- 
'd  advance  of  the  Japanese  against  the  Philip- 
es  and  British  and  Dutch  possessions  in  the 
thwestern  Pacific  Ocean. 

?he  Palau  group  in  the  western  Carolines  served 
the  main  forward  support  base  for  the  attack 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies  and  Timor, 
t  was  this  interlocking  network  of  naval  and 
bases  in  the  Mandated  Islands  that  prevented 
ding  early  and  effective  support  to  China  ex- 
t  by  circuitous  and  highly  difficult  routes. 
?he  atoll  of  Truk  was  used  by  the  Japanese  as  a 
at  naval  and  air  base  from  which  they  launched 
ir  attacks  against  New  Britain,  New  Ireland, 
w  Guinea,  and  the  islands  of  the  Solomons 
in.  It  was  a  base  for  their  projected  attack 
dnst  Australia.  From  Truk  and  other  bases 
)anese  naval  and  air  forces  could  and  did  pene- 
te  to  the  eastward  to  threaten  the  Allied  lines 
communications  between  the  United  States, 
stralia,  and  New  Zealand. 
Jntil  they  were  reduced,  or  by-passed  and 
idered  innocuous  by  air  and  naval  attack,  the 
ndated  Islands  threatened  our  lines  of  com- 
nications  to  Australia  and  prevented  our  early 
urn  to  the  aid  of  the  Philippines  and  to  China, 
was  only  after  neutralization  of  Truk  and  cap- 
e  of  Peleliu  and  Angaur  in  the  Palaus  that  it 
s  feasible  to  return  to  the  Philippines,  and  it 
s  only  after  capture  of  the  Marianas  that  serious 
litary  pressure  could  be  placed  on  Japan  itself 
our  B-29's. 

reus  of  thousands  of  American  lives,  vast  ex- 
lditures  of  treasure,  and  years  of  bitter  fighting 
re  necessary  to  drive  the  Japanese  aggressors 
:k  from  these  islands.  These  islands  constitute 
integrated  strategic  physical  complex  vital  to 
i  security  of  the  United  States. 
Che  American  people  are  firmly  resolved  that 
s  area  shall  never  again  be  used  as  a  springboard 
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for  aggression  against  the  United  States  or  any 
other  member  of  the  United  Nations. 

Most  of  the  strategically  important  areas  of  the 
world,  including  those  in  the  Pacific,  are  at  present 
under  the  exclusive  sovereignty  of  various  of  the 
larger  nations.  The  United  States,  however,  is 
proposing  trusteeship  rather  than  annexation  as 
the  basis  for  its  administration  of  these  highly 
strategic  islands. 

In  undertaking  to  place  under  trusteeship  a  ter- 
ritory of  such  strategic  importance  to  the  United 
States  as  these  islands,  the  United  States  is  express- 
ing its  faith  in  the  United  Nations. 

Our  purpose  is  to  defend  the  security  of  these 
islands  in  a  manner  that  will  contribute  to  the 
building  up  of  genuine,  effective,  and  enforceable 
collective  security  for  all  members  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  first  of  the  four  basic  objectives  of  the  trus- 
teeship system  set  forth  in  article  76  of  the  Charter 
is  "to  further  international  peace  and  security". 
Since  the  area  of  the  former  Japanese  Mandated 
Islands  is  of  paramount  strategic  importance,  the 
United  States  proposes,  in  accordance  with  article 
82  of  the  Charter,  that  the  trust  territory  be  desig- 
nated a  strategic  area. 

In  preparing  this  draft  trusteeship  agreement, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  gave  long  and 
careful  study  not  only  to  the  Charter  as  a  whole 
and  to  its  specific  provisions  for  strategic  needs  in 
special  areas,  but  also  to  the  draft  agreements  for 
non-strategic  areas  recently  submitted  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  by  five  of  the  mandatory  powers. 
This  draft  trusteeship  agreement  is  viewed  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  as  conforming, 
in  substance  and  in  form,  with  the  Charter  and  as 
promoting  the  interests  both  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  islands  and  of  the  United  Nations.  It  contains 
the  terms  upon  which  the  United  States  is  prepared 
to  administer  the  former  Japanese  Mandated 
Islands  as  a  trust  territory. 

In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Charter 
for  strategic  areas  the  trust  territory  will  contain 
bases.  Many  atolls  in  the  territory  have  potential 
value  as  base  sites  or  as  anchorages.  Few  such 
sites,  however,  are  being  developed  and  maintained 
at  present. 

The  United  States  will  administer  this  strategic 
trust  territory  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Charter.  In  particular,  the  United  States  will 
administer  the  territory  in  accordance  with  the 
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obligations  contained  in  article  2,  paragraph  4,  to 
"refrain  .  .  .  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force 
against  the  territorial  integrity  or  political  inde- 
pendence of  any  state,  or  in  any  other  manner 
inconsistent  with  the  Purposes  of  the  United 
Nations." 

The  United  States  as  administering  authority 
will  insure  that  this  trust  territory  shall  play  its 
part  in  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security  in  accordance  with  its  obligation  under 
article  1  of  the  Charter — "to  take  effective  collec- 
tive measures  for  the  prevention  and  removal  of 
threats  to  the  peace,  and  for  the  suppression  of  acts 
of  aggression  or  other  breaches  of  the  peace".  Its 
administration  will  also  be  in  accordance  with 
article  84  of  the  Charter,  relating  to  the  part  to  be 
played  by  trust  territories  "in  carrying  out  the  obli- 
gations towards  the  Security  Council"  of  the 
administering  authority. 

The  United  States  intends,  therefore,  to  include 
this  trust  territory  as  fully  as  those  territories 
under  its  sovereignty  in  the  special  agreement  or 
agreements  it  will  conclude  with  the  Security 
Council  for  the  provision  to  the  United  Nations 
of  "armed  forces,  assistance,  and  facilities,  includ- 
ing rights  of  passage,  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  international  peace  and  security"  as 
envisaged  under  article  43  of  the  Charter. 

Pending  conclusion  of  these  permanent  agree- 
ments under  article  43  the  United  States  will  un- 
dertake that  these  islands  play  their  part  in  what- 
ever action  the  United  States  may  be  called  upon 
to  take  in  accordance  with  the  obligations  imposed 
by  article  106  relating  to  transitional  security  ar- 
rangements. 

The  United  States  draft  agreement  provides 
that  the  administering  authority  may  from  time 
to  time  specify  certain  areas  as  closed  for  security 
reasons.  This  provision  will  not,  of  course,  preju- 
dice the  full  application  to  the  entire  trust  terri- 
tory of  all  international  control  and  inspection 
measures  that  become  part  of  a  system  of  inter- 
national control  of  atomic  energy,  other  weapons 
of  mass  destruction,  and  conventional  armaments. 

The  United  States  is  willing  to  submit  to  inter- 
national supervision,  as  provided  in  the  agree- 
ment, the  political,  economic,  social,  and  educa- 
tional development  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  trust 
territory.  It  is  equally  willing  to  submit  military 
and  naval  installations  to  whatever  degree  of 
supervision  and  control  may  be  provided  by  agree- 
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ments  for  the  international  control  of  armame: 
and  armed  forces. 

In  preparing  this  draft  trusteeship  agreem 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  bore 
stantly  in  mind  article  73  of  the  Charter : 

"Members  of  the  United  Nations  which  hi 
or  assume  responsibilities  for  the  administrat 
of  territories  whose  peoples  have  not  yet  attaii 
a  full  measure  of  self-government  recognize  i 
principle  that  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants 
these  territories  are  paramount,  and  accept  a 
sacred  trust  the  obligation  to  promote  to  the 
most,  within  the  system  of  international  peace ; 
security  established  by  the  present  Charter, 
well-being  of  the  inhabitants". 

The  United  States  Government  believes  that , 
draft  trusteeship  agreement  now  before  you  c 
forms  fully  with  this  principle  in  its  provisions, 
the  political,  economic,  social,  and  educational 
vancement  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  trust  territc 

Although  this  is  a  strategic  area  vital  to  ti 
system  of  international  peace  and  security  to  wfc 
articles  73  and  76  refer,  the  United  States  dr 
agreement  goes  beyond  the  requirements  of 
Charter  in  strategic  areas :  It  provides  that  artii 
87  and  88 — relating  to  reports,  petitions,  vis 
and  questionnaires  in  non-strategic  trustees 
areas — shall  be  applicable  to  the  whole  of  1 
trust  territory,  except  that  the  administering 
thority  may  determine  the  extent  of  applicabi' 
in  any  areas  which  may  from  time  to  time  be  sp> 
fied  by  the  administering  authority  as  closed 
security  reasons.  This  exception  has  been  m 
in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  an  administer 
authority  of  a  strategic  trust  territory  should  h 
the  authority  necessary  to  safeguard  the  insta 
tions  established  in  the  discharge  of  its  respoi 
bilities  for  the  maintenance  of  international  pe 
and  security. 

It  is  true  that  the  fulfilment  of  the  basic 
jectives  of  the  trusteeship  system  will  depend 
all  trust  territories — and  this  territory  is  no 
ception — upon  the  good  faith  of  the  administer 
authority  as  well  as  upon  effective  supervision 
the  United  Nations. 

I  can  assure  you  on  behalf  of  the  Governm 
of  the  United  States  that  the  United  States  \ 
faithfully  support  the  principle  of  effective  sup 
vision  by  the  United  Nations  as  fully  in  this  tr 
territory  as  in  any  other  trust  territory  wit 
the  limits  imposed  by  its  obligation  to  adminis 
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area  in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  the  security 
he  United  States  and  to  strengthen  collective 
rity  under  the  United  Nations. 
rticles  6  and  7  of  the  draft  trusteeship  agree- 
t  submitted  to  the  Security  Council  contain 
ig  provisions  relating  to  the  political,  economic, 
il,  and  educational  advancement  of  the  in- 
tants  of  this  territory  and  to  guaranties  of 
r  basic  human  rights.  These  are  the  funda- 
tal  objectives  of  the  trusteeship  system,  aside 
i  the  strengthening  of  international  peace  and 
rity.  The  United  States  is  glad  to  invite  the 
ibers  of  the  Security  Council  to  make  a  search- 
examination  of  the  provisions  contained  in 
a  articles  not  only  in  relation  to  the  require- 
ts  of  the  Charter  but  in  relation  to  the  com- 
tble  provisions  of  the  trusteeship  agreements 
roved  by  the  General  Assembly  last  December. 
United  States  believes  these  articles,  taken 
ther  with  other  provisions  of  the  draft  agree- 
t,  provide  a  maximum  degree  of  protection  for 
welfare  and  advancement  of  the  inhabitants 
nese  islands. 

he  United  States  believes  it  has  fulfilled  the 
drements  of  article  79  of  the  Charter,  first  by 
smitting  copies  of  a  draft  trusteeship  agree- 
t  for  the  former  Japanese  Mandated  Islands 
11  members  of  the  United  Nations  which,  in  the 
7  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  may 
i  special  interests  in  these  islands,  and  now  by 
nally  submitting  the  draft  agreement  to  the 
irity  Council  for  its  approval, 
he  United  States  Government  does  not  con- 
r  that  there  is  any  barrier  to  the  placing  of 
e  islands  under  trusteeship  in  accordance  with 
Charter  whenever  the  Security  Council  ap- 
?es  the  draft  agreement. 

s  a  result  of  the  war,  Japan  has  ceased  to  exer- 
,  or  to  be  entitled  to  exercise,  any  authority  in 
e  islands.  The  islands  were  entrusted  to 
an  under  mandate  from  the  League  of  Nations 
swing  the  first  World  War.  In  utter  disre- 
1  of  the  mandate  Japan  used  the  territories  for 
ressive  warfare,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations, 
tnst  the  United  States  and  others  of  the  United 
ions.  By  Japan's  criminal  acts  of  aggression, 
forfeited  the  right  and  capacity  to  be  the 
idatory  of  the  islands.  The  termination  of 
an's  status  as  mandatory  in  the  islands  has  been 
[uently  affirmed,  as  in  the  Cairo  Declaration 
943,1  subsequently  reaffirmed  in  the  Potsdam 
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Declaration  2  and  in  the  instrument  of  surrender 
accepted  by  the  powers  responsible  for  Japan's 
defeat.3 

All  authority  in  these  islands  is  now  exercised 
by  the  United  States.  The  United  States  in  re- 
pelling Japanese  aggression  occupied,  and  is  in 
possession  of,  the  former  Japanese  Mandated  Is- 
lands. This  Government  is  not  aware  that  any 
other  member  of  the  United  Nations  has  asserted 
any  claim  for  trusteeship  of  these  islands.  All  the 
members  which  may  have  special  interests  in  the 
islands  have  been  sent  copies  of  the  draft  agree- 
ment which  the  United  States,  as  the  responsible 
administering  authority  in  the  islands,  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  Security  Council. 

Under  the  above  circumstances,  it  is  the  view  of 
this  Government  that  the  conclusion  of  a  trustee- 
ship agreement,  pursuant  to  the  Charter,  for  the 
former  Japanese  Mandated  Islands  clearly  can 
take  effect  at  this  time  and  does  not  depend  upon, 
and  need  not  await,  the  general  peace  settlement 
with  Japan. 

The  United  States  Government  considers  that  it 
has  fulfilled  its  immediate  responsibility  to  the 
United  Nations  by  having  responded  on  last  No- 
vember 6  to  the  call  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
by  taking  this  occasion  today  to  submit  the  draft 
agreement  to  the  Security  Council  and  to  present 
some  of  the  more  important  aspects  of  the 
agreement. 

The  United  States  Government  will  continue  to 
administer  the  former  Japanese  Mandated  Islands 
in  the  spirit  of  the  proposed  trusteeship  and  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  draft  agree- 
ment which  implement  the  basic  objectives  of  the 
trusteeship  system  during  the  time  these  proposals 
are  under  consideration. 

It  is  the  profound  belief  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  American  people  that 
the  administration  of  these  islands  by  the  United 
States  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  draft 
agreement  would  contribute  both  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  international  peace  and  security  and  to 
the  well-being  and  advancement  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  islands. 


1  Toward  the  Peace  (Department  of  State  publication 
2298),  p.  14. 

3  For  proclamation  defining  terms  for  Japanese  sur- 
render, see  Bulletin  of  July  29, 1945,  p.  137 ;  for  Tripartite 
Conference  at  Berlin,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  5,  1945,  p.  153. 

'  Bulletin  of  Sept.  9,  1945,  p.  362. 
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On  Article  1 

The  entire  territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  is 
designated  as  strategic  under  the  provisions  of 
article  82  of  the  Charter  in  order  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  safeguard  its  own  national  secur- 
ity and  at  the  same  time  to  discharge  its  obliga- 
tions for  general  security  under  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  importance  of  these  requirements  was 
clearly  shown  in  the  last  war. 

It  should  be  noted,  of  course,  that  the  geographi- 
cal extent  of  the  trust  territory  is  based  upon  the 
mandate  formerly  held  by  Japan.  The  three  archi- 
pelagos in  the  trust  territory  include  98  islands  and 
island  clusters,  with  a  total  land  area  of  846  square 
miles  inhabited  by  48,297  natives.  This  agreement 
applies  only  to  the  Japanese  Mandated  Islands 
and  does  not  apply  to  any  islands  under  Japanese 
sovereignty  for  which  the  United  States  may  be- 
come responsible. 

On  Article  2 

Although  the  United  States  has  not  been  the 
mandatory  power  responsible  for  these  islands, 
the  United  States  was  primarily  responsible  for 
their  liberation,  is  presently  responsible  for  their 
administration,  and  considers  them  essential  to 
the  security  of  this  country  and  to  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security.  For  these 
reasons  this  Government  considers  that  the  United 
States  should  be  designated  as  the  sole  adminis- 
tering authority.  Such  a  designation  is  in  accord 
with  action  recently  taken  by  the  General  As- 
sembly with  respect  to  the  several  trusteeship 
agreements,  wherein  in  each  case  a  single  member 
of  the  United  Nations  is  designated  as  the  adminis- 
tering authority. 

On  Article  3 

This  article  is  similar  to  the  relevant  provision 
of  article  XXII  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations  and  of  the  terms  of  the  original  "C" 
Mandates,  as  well  as  to  corresponding  articles  in 
the  trusteeship  agreements  recently  approved  by 

"Excerpts  from  U.S.  Delegation  document  US/S/119  of 
Feb.  26,  1947.  For  text  of  draft  agreement,  see  Bulletin 
of  Nov.  17,  1946,  p.  889 ;  for  an  article  on  trusteeship  by 
Ralph  J.  Bunche  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  30,  1945,  p.  1037. 
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the  General  Assembly.  The  words  "as  an  inte 
part"  of  the  United  States  are  carried  over  i 
the  original  mandate  to  Japan  and  appear  in  c 
trusteeship  agreements  approved  by  the  Ger 
Assembly.  The  phrase  does  not,  of  course,  ir 
sovereignty  over  the  territory. 

On  Article  4- 

This  article  explicitly  places  the  United  Si 
under  obligation  to  apply  the  objectives  of 
international  trusteeship  system  to  the  peopl 
the  trust  territory.  Since  these  objectives  wer< 
signed  primarily  for  the  protection  and  benef 
the  inhabitants,  this  undertaking  on  the  pai 
the  United  States  is  of  fundamental  imports 
In  articles  5,  6,  7,  and  8  the  draft  agreement! 
lines  the  specific  measures  by  which  the  Ur 
States  proposes  to  implement  these  objectives 

On  Article  5 

This  article  specifies  the  military  meat! 
which  the  United  States  may  take  in  the  trust 
ritory  to  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  internati 
peace  and  security  and  to  safeguard  the  securil 
the  United  States. 

Similar  provisions  are  contained  in  the  trus 
ship  agreements  approved  by  the  General 
sembly. 

Since,  according  to  article  84  of  the  Charte 
is  "the  duty  of  the  administering  authority 
insure  that  the  trust  territory  shall  play  its  j 
in  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  anc 
curity,"  this  article  has  been  designed  to  list  s 
of  the  powers  necessary  to  fulfil  that  obliga 
and  any  obligation  assumed  under  article  4! 
the  Charter. 

On  Article  6 

These  provisions  elaborate  the  general  ot 
tives  of  article  76  (b)  of  the  Charter  and  coi 
tute  a  considerable  advance  over  the  terms  of 
original  mandate. 

This  article  refers  to  the  development  of 
people  of  the  territory  as  being  directed  spe 
cally  toward  "self-government"  rather  than  H 
government  or  independence"  incorporated 
article  76  (b)  of  the  Charter.    This  article  is  n 
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>r  judgment  of  the  ultimate  status  of  the  trust 
itory.  but  merely  reflects  its  sparse,  highly 
tered  population,  its  relatively  underde- 
>ped,  indigenous  central  government,  and  its 
[  of  economic  resources. 

On  Article  7 

'here  were  no  comparable  guaranties  of  free- 
1  of  speech,  of  the  press,  of  assembly,  and  of 
^ration  and  movement  in  the  original  mandate. 
>  present  article  adds  "freedom  of  migration 
[  movement"  to  the  other  freedoms  referred  to 
he  agreements  approved  by  the  General  Assem- 
,  The  provision  that  these  freedoms  are  sub- 
;  not  only  to  the  requirements  of  public  order, 
n  other  trusteeship  agreements,  but  also  to  the 
lirements  of  security,  is  considered  necessary 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  trust  territory  is  a 
itegic  area. 

?he  right  of  petition  is  provided  for  in  article 
)f  this  agreement. 

On  Article  8 

.  The  intent  of  this  paragraph  is  to  insure  the 
atest  freedom  of  international  participation  in 
economy  of  the  trust  territory  consistent  with 
basic  prerequisite  of  insuring  that  its  role  as  a 
itegic  area  is  not  interfered  with.  Accordingly, 
provides  for  most-favored-nation  rather  than 
ional  treatment  in  the  territory  for  all  members 
the  United  Nations. 

rhe  United  States  does  not  intend  to  take  ad- 
ltage  for  its  own  benefit  of  such  meager  and 
aost  non-existent  resources  and  opportunities 
may  exist  in  these  scattered  and  barren  islands, 
rhe  Charter  makes  a  specific  exception  to  the 
plication  of  economic  principles  affecting  mem- 
:s  of  the  United  Nations  when  the  area  con- 
ned is  a  strategic  one.  This  exception  is  con- 
ned in  article  83  (2)  of  the  Charter  of  the 
lited  Nations,  which  provides  that  the  basic 
jectives  of  article  76  "shall  be  applicable  to  the 
ofle  of  each  strategic  area"  rather  than  to  the 
ritory  as  a  whole  or  to  people  in  other  terri- 
•ies.  Article  76  (d)  also  provides  that  the  ob- 
:tives  contained  therein  shall  not  prejudice  "the 
;ainment  of  the  foregoing  objectives",  including 
at  of  international  peace  and  security.  Since 
:urity  is  the  overriding  consideration  in  a  strate- 
3  area,  economic  treatment  is  required  which  will 
compatible  with  this  objective. 
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2.  This  provision  is  in  accordance  with  article 
76  (d)  of  the  Charter  and  insures  equal  treatment 
for  the  nationals  of  all  members  of  the  United 
Nations  in  the  administration  of  justice. 

3.  The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  state  ex- 
plicitly what  has  already  been  accepted  in  inter- 
national practice;  namely,  that  air-traffic  rights 
which  concern  the  picking  up  and  discharge  of  pas- 
sengers, mail,  and  cargo  are  subject  to  specific 
bilateral  agreements.  Thus,  irrespective  of  what 
form  of  economic  treatment  for  non-territorial 
interest  might  be  provided  in  any  trusteeship 
agreement,  air-traffic  rights  would  remain  subject 
to  bilateral  agreements.  Air-transit  rights,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  covered  by  the  Chicago  convention 
on  international  civil  aviation,  a  multilateral 
agreement. 

4.  The  intent  of  this  paragraph  is  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  trust  territory 
in  the  economic  treatment  and  other  rights  which 
they  may  obtain  outside  the  trust  territory.  Since 
this  agreement  applies  to  a  strategic  area,  the 
rights  of  other  members  of  the  United  Nations 
in  the  territory  are  of  a  most-favored-nation  char- 
acter. The  paragraph,  therefore,  provides  that 
the  United  States  may  negotiate  and  conclude  ap- 
propriate international  agreements  which  will  at- 
tain for  the  inhabitants  of  the  trust  territory 
most-favored-nation  treatment  by  members  of  the 
United  Nations.  In  addition,  it  provides  that  the 
Security  Council  or,  at  its  invitation,  other  organs 
of  the  United  Nations  may  recommend  what  other 
rights  the  inhabitants  of  the  trust  territory  should 
acquire  in  consideration  of  the  rights  obtained  by 
members  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  trust 
territory. 

On  Article  9 

This  article  should  be  read  in  connection  with 
article  3  of  the  draft  agreement,  which  provides 
in  part  that  the  administering  authority  shall  have 
full  powers  of  administration  over  the  territory 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  United  States.  Both 
articles  3  and  9,  it  should  be  noted,  are  made  sub- 
ject to  the  terms  of  this  agreement.  The  substance 
of  article  9  permits  customs,  fiscal,  or  adminis- 
trative union  or  federation  with  other  territories 
under  United  States  jurisdiction.  It  is  practically 
identical  with  similar  provisions  in  four  of  the 
agreements  approved  by  the  General  Assembly. 
Provision  for  such  union  or  federation  is  obviously 
desirable  to  insure  the  efficient  administration  of 
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such  island  areas  as  Saipan  which  will  face  many 
problems  common  to  the  nearby  island  of  Guam. 
However,  such  a  provision  does  not  imply  sover- 
eignty over  the  trust  territory. 

On  Article  10 

This  article,  which  is  permissive  in  character, 
seems  particularly  appropriate  for  the  trust  ter- 
ritory in  that  it  offers  the  inhabitants  an  oppor- 
tunity to  benefit  from  association  with  other  peo- 
ples who  face  similar  problems.  Such  association 
would  enable  them  to  develop  a  regional  economy, 
to  take  advantage  of  technical  studies  on  common 
problems,  and  to  participate  effectively  in  further- 
ing their  own  development.  The  advantages  of 
regional  organization  have  been  demonstrated  by 
the  Caribbean  Commission.  Similar  develop- 
ments are  also  under  way  in  the  South  Pacific. 

On  Article  11 

1.  The  status  of  citizenship  will  tend  to  create  a 
common  bond  among  peoples  who  otherwise  might 
feel  no  unity  and  consequently  would  have  diffi- 
culty in  working  toward  the  objectives  of  the  trus- 
teeship system  as  set  forth  in  article  76  of  the 
Charter. 

Diplomatic  and  consular  protection  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  trust  territory  when  outside  the 
territorial  limits  of  the  trust  territory  or  of  the 
territory  of  the  administering  authority  serves  not 
only  to  provide  a  necessary  service  but  also  to 
establish  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  under  inter- 
national law. 

On  Article  1% 

This  article  constitutes  an  international  commit- 
ment upon  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  imple- 
ment by  legislation  the  provisions  of  the  trustee- 
ship agreement. 

On  Article  13 

The  intent  of  this  paragraph  is  to  insure  that  the 
functions  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  in  regard  to 
non-strategic  trust  territories  may  be  appropri- 
ately applied  to  the  strategic  trust  territory  cov- 
ered by  this  agreement. 

The  Charter  itself  provides  for  supervision  over 
strategic  areas  in  only  the  most  general  terms. 
Article  83  states  merely  that  "All  functions  of  the 
United  Nations  relating  to  strategic  areas  .  .  . 
shall  be  exercised  by  the  Security  Council"  and 
that  "The  Security  Council  shall    .     .     .     avail 
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itself  of  the  assistance  of  the  Trusteeship  Coui 
to  perform  those  functions  .  .  .  relating 
political,  economic,  social,  and  educational  mat 
in  the  strategic  areas."  No  indication  is  give 
to  what  those  "functions"  should  be.  Accordin 
article  13  of  the  draft  agreement  provides  i 
articles  87  and  88  of  the  Charter — relating  to 
ports,  petitions,  visits,  and  questionnaires  cono 
ing  non-strategic  areas — shall  be  applicable  to 
trust  territory,  even  though  it  is  designated  ; 
strategic  area,  except  that  the  administering 
thority  may  determine  the  extent  of  applicabi 
in  any  areas  which  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  sp 
fied  by  the  administering  authority  as  closed 
security  reasons. 

This  exception  has  been  made  in  recognitioi 
the  fact  that  an  administering  authority  of  a  s' 
tegic  trust  territory  should  have,  in  the  discha 
of  its  responsibilities  for  the  maintenance  of  in 
national  peace  and  security,  the  authority  nei 
sary  to  safeguard  the  installations  established 
that  purpose.  It  is  permitted  under  article  83 
of  the  Charter,  which  wisely  provides  that 
functions  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  in  strata 
areas  shall  be  "subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  ti 
teeship  agreements  and  without  prejudice  to  si 
rity  considerations" . 

Article  13  of  the  draft  agreement  states  only  t 
the  extent  of  applicability  of  article  87  and  88 
the  Charter  may,  in  "closed"  areas,  be  determh 
by  the  administering  authority.  Hence,  even 
such  areas  the  Trusteeship  Council  can,  and  n 
mally  would,  be  authorized  to  request  and  consit 
reports  submitted  by  the  administering  authori 
to  accept  petitions  and  examine  them  in  consul 
tion  with  the  administering  authority,  and  oth 
wise  to  keep  itself  informed  of  the  political,  e 
nomic,  social,  and  educational  development  of  1 
inhabitants. 

Any  agreement  arising  out  of  (a)  the  regulati 
of  armaments,  including  the  principle  of  insp> 
tion,  or  (b)  the  assignment  of  forces  and  facilit 
to  the  Security  Council  under  article  43  of  t 
Charter  would  apply  to  the  strategic  areas  of  t 
Japanese  Mandated  Islands  in  the  same  way 
to  any  United  States  territory. 


On  Article  14 


This  provision  will  secure  for  the  inhabitants 
ie  territory  the  benefits  of  all  appropriate  inte 
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itional  conventions  and  recommendations,  includ- 
g  agreements  which  already  exist  as  well  as 
ose  which  may  be  adopted  in  the  future  by  the 
nited  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies. 

On  Article  15 

Under  this  provision,  the  United  States  as  the 
Iministering  authority  of  the  trust  territory 
ould  occupy  the  same  position  with  respect  to 
nendment  of  this  agreement  as  the  administer- 
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ing  authorities  of  other  trust  territories  with  re- 
spect to  the  agreements  for  those  territories. 

On  Article  16 

This  article  merely  defines  the  steps  necessary 
for  the  agreement  to  come  into  force  under  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Article  83  of  the  Char- 
ter provides  that  the  terms  of  trusteeship  agree- 
ments relating  to  strategic  areas  must  be  approved 
by  the  Security  Council. 


.S.  Participation  in  International  Refugee  Organization 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  RECOMMENDATION  TO  THE  CONGRESS  ' 


0  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

1  recommend  that  the  Congress  authorize  the 
hited  States  to  participate  as  a  member  of  the 
iternational  Refugee  Organization. 

As  an  aftermath  of  the  war,  there  are  more  than 
le  million  displaced  persons  remaining  in  Ger- 
lany,  Austria,  and  Italy.  Almost  two  thirds  of 
lese  are  under  United  States  care  and  control. 
he  Allied  military  victory  over  the  Axis  Powers 
rought  with  it  a  practical  and  moral  responsi- 
ility  with  reference  to  these  victims  of  the  Axis. 
The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
as  considered  the  problem  of  these  displaced  per- 
ms carefully  and  at  great  length.  At  the  first 
;ssion  in  London,  certain  basic  principles  were 
5tablished.  It  was  agreed  that  this  problem  is 
iternational  in  scope  and  nature;  that  every  ef- 
3rt  should  be  made  to  facilitate  the  repatriation 
f  displaced  persons  who  desire  to  return  to  their 
omelands;  that  displaced  persons  who  have  valid 
bjections  to  return  should  not  be  forced  to  do 
J,  but  should  be  cared  for  by  an  international 
gency  until  new  homes  can  be  found  for  them 
Isewhere.  Between  the  January  and  October  ses- 
ons  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  Economic  and 
ocial  Council  made  a  detailed  study  of  the  entire 
roblem  and  recommended  the  establishment  of 
n  International  Refugee  Organization  which 
rould  provide  an  integrated  and  effective  solu- 
on.  At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
;ew  York  which  ended  in  December,  the  draft 
institution  recommended  by  the  Economic  and 
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Social  Council  was  adopted.  The  United  States 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations,  Senator 
Warren  Austin,  signed  the  constitution  of  the 
International  Refugee  Organization  subject  to 
subsequent  approval  by  the  Congress. 

This  constitution  represents  an  earnest  effort 
by  the  United  Nations  to  solve  one  of  the  most 
poignant  and  difficult  problems  left  in  the  wake 
of  the  war.  The  organization  to  be  created  will 
have  no  governmental  powers.  It  can  in  no  way 
alter  the  statutes  of  any  of  its  members.  It  can 
obtain  funds  only  by  appropriations  by  the  con- 
stitutional processes  of  its  members.  It  will  be 
solely  a  service  organization  to  aid  in  the  solution 
of  a  common  problem.  I  am  confident  that  with 
the  full  support  of  the  United  States  the  Interna- 
tional Refugee  Organization  will  demonstrate  the 
practical  effectiveness  of  cooperation  and  under- 
standing among  nations.  The  participation  of 
this  Nation  in  the  Organization  was  proposed  in 
my  budget  message  for  the  fiscal  year  1948,  and 
provision  was  made  for  the  necessary  funds  within 
the  proposed  budget. 

With  respect  to  those  displaced  persons  in  our 
own  areas  of  occupation,  the  United  States  Army 
has  an  excellent  record  of  performance  in  a  field 
which  is  not  traditionally  the  responsibility  of  sol- 
diers. The  Army  from  the  first  recognized  the 
need  for  making  the  maximum  use  of  international 
civilian   agencies,  and  has  done  so.    With  the 

1  Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  Feb.  24,  1947. 
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forthcoming  termination  of  the  supply  of  civilian 
personnel  from  other  organizations  now  used  in  the 
care  and  supply  of  displaced  persons,  I  believe  that 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  Interna- 
tional Refugee  Organization  be  established  as  soon 
as  possible.  It  would  indeed  be  serious  if  it  were 
not  in  a  position  to  begin  operations  on  July  1  of 
this  year. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  that  many  of  the  other 
potential  members  of  the  International  Refugee 


Organization  should  watch  closely  the  attitude  i 
the  United  States  before  making  their  own  defin  \ 
commitments.  I  feel  sure  that  with  the  firm  a: 
prompt  leadership  of  the  United  States,  this  o 
ganization  will  be  in  a  position  to  function  as  i 
international  body  to  perform  an  essentia; 
international  service. 

Harry  S.  Truman 
The  White  House 
February  &£,  194.7 


Congressional  Hearings  on  IRO  Constitution 


LETTER  FROM  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  TO  SENATOR  VANDENBERG  l 


February  %  194.7 
Dear  Senator  Vandenberg  : 

I  would  be  grateful  if  you  would  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
the  following  remarks  pertaining  to  S.J.  Res.  77, 
a  bill  to  authorize  U.S.  membership  in  the  Inter- 
national Refugee  Organization.  I  regret  that  the 
intensive  preparations  required  for  the  forthcom- 
ing meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  in 
Moscow  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  present  these 
views  in  person. 

At  the  climax  of  the  war  in  Europe,  on  April  20, 
1945,  to  be  exact,  I  transmitted  to  the  leaders  of 
the  Congress  an  urgent  message  from  the  Supreme 
Commander  of  the  Allied  Expeditionary  Force. 
In  that  message  General  Eisenhower  referred  to 
the  "unspeakable  conditions"  found  in  the  concen- 
tration camps  then  being  liberated  by  our  advanc- 
ing armies.  He  invited  the  Congressional  leaders 
to  make  a  flying  trip  to  Germany  to  see  for  them- 
selves "the  full  evidence  of  the  cruelty  practiced 
by  the  Nazis  in  such  places  as  normal  procedure." 

With  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility,  a  bi-parti- 
san committee  of  twelve  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives dropped  their  current  business  and  departed 
by  air  for  Germany.  They  saw  for  themselves; 
and  through  their  eyes,  the  whole  country  saw  too. 
The  report  of  this  joint  committee,  signed  by  all 
twelve  members,  ranks  in  my  opinion  as  an  his- 

1  Released  to  the  press  Mar.  1,  1947.  Senator  Vanden- 
berg is  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 
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toric  document.  It  described  vividly  the  trag 
plight  of  those  who  were  victimized  by  the  Naz 
It  recorded  firm  determination  to  do  every  thii 
possible  to  right  the  appalling  wrongs  perpetrat 
by  the  enemy.  It  was  a  moral  mandate,  to  soldi 
and  civilian  alike,  to  exert  every  effort  to  he, 
these  unfortunate  people. 

Almost  two  years  have  elapsed  since  that  joi 
Congressional  report.  More  than  Zy2  million 
our  soldiers  have  been  returned  from  the  Europe, 
battleground.  Seven  million  displaced  perso 
have  been  assisted  to  return  to  their  homes  fro 
areas  under  the  control  of  the  Western  Alh 
Armies.  Many  of  the  German  war  criminals  i 
sponsible  for  the  suffering  and  dislocation  of  the 
people  have  been  tried  and  punished.  Howevt 
some  of  the  victims  of  Nazi  concentration  cam 
are  still  in  displaced  persons  centers  in  our  0 
cupied  Areas.  We  also  have  many  others  wh 
although  not  actually  confined  in  concentrate 
camps,  had  been  uprooted  from  their  homes  I 
the  Nazis  and  brought  to  Germany  for  forc< 
labor.  They  are  still  there.  Why  ?  Because  y 
will  not  force  them  back  against  their  will  to  tl 
countries  from  which  they  were  uprooted;  ar 
because  they  have  not  yet  been  resettled  elsewher 
We  are  now  faced  with  this  pressing  questioi 
What  is  to  happen  to  these  people  ? 

My  distinguished  predecessor,  Mr.  Byrnes,  e 
tablished  the  policy  that  the  future  care  and  di, 
position  of  these  displaced  persons  is  a  collecth 
international  responsibility  just  as  was  the  mil 
tary  defeat  of  Germany  and  the  punishment  c 
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zi  war  criminals.  This  policy  was  determined 
1  supported  without  regard  to  differences  of 
litical  affiliation.  With  your  approval  and  as- 
kance, I  intend  to  continue  that  policy. 
!n  furtherance  of  this  policy  the  United  States 
i  actively  supported  in  the  United  Nations  the 
mation  of  an  International  Refugee  Organ- 
tion.  As  you  know,  Senator  Austin,  acting  un- 
•  authority  of  full  powers  issued  by  the  Presi- 
lt,  has  signed  the  constitution  of  the  IRO,  sub- 
b  to  final  approval  by  Congress.  The  purpose 
this  Organization  is  to  enable  displaced  persons 
subsist  while  it  actively  effects  their  repatriation 
resettlement.  This  will  relieve  the  Army  of 
part  of  the  present  divided  and  difficult  re- 
msibility  and  should  mean  immediate  economy 
sffort  and  funds  and  a  speedier  solution  of  the 
ole  problem. 

'  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Under 
:retary  of  State  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
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State  for  Occupied  Areas  to  describe  in  more  de- 
tail the  nature  of  the  present  problem  and  the 
projected  scope  of  activities  of  the  new  Inter- 
national Refugee  Organization.  In  advance  of 
their  testimony,  I  would  earnestly  stress  that,  with 
whatever  minor  imperfections  there  may  be  as  the 
inevitable  product  of  reconciling  many  conflicting 
viewpoints,  I  believe  that  the  IRO  will  advance  this 
problem  to  its  permanent  solution.  I  therefore 
urge  as  an  important  element  of  our  foreign  policy 
that  the  Congress  support  the  efforts  we  have  made 
thus  far  by  authorizing  the  United  States  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  Organization.  I  am  confident  that 
the  Congress  will  approach  this  situation  with  the 
same  deep  sense  of  responsibility  that  it  acted  upon 
General  Eisenhower's  urgent  message  almost  two 
years  ago. 

Faithfully  yours, 

George  C.  Marshaijl 

Secretary  of  State 


STATEMENT  BY  UNDER  SECRETARY  ACHESON  i 


fir.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
ich  your  Committee  has  given  to  the  representa- 
es  of  the  Department  of  State  to  appear  before 
i  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  Senate  Joint 
solution  77,  to  provide  for  the  United  States 
mbership  in  the  International  Refugee  Organi- 


lon. 


rhe  provisions  of  this  bill  can  be  simply  stated. 
'st,  it  authorizes  the  President  to  accept  mem- 
ship  in  the  International  Refugee  Organization. 
:ond,  it  provides  that  the  President  shall  desig- 
;e  United  States  representatives  and  alternates 
attend  sessions  of  the  International  Refugee 
ionization.  Third,  it  authorizes  an  appropri- 
m  of  the  sums  necessary  for  the  United  States 
participate  in  the  organization.  Essentially 
at  this  bill  asks,  therefore,  is  congressional 
horization  which  will  make  definitive  the  action 
eady  taken  by  Senator  Austin  in  signing  pro- 
ionally  the  constitution  of  the  International 
fugee  Organization. 

Vhat  is  it  that  this  constitution  provides?  It 
iblishes  an  organization  to  deal  on  an  integrated 
is  with  the  whole  problem  of  refugees  and  dis- 
ced persons.  For  the  purposes  of  this  organi- 
ion,  a  displaced  person  is  someone  who  had  to 
ro  his  own  country  as  a  result  of  the  actions  of 
Nazi  or  Fascist  authorities.     A  refugee  is, 
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generally  speaking,  anyone  outside  of  his  own 
country  who  was  either  a  victim  of  Nazi  perse- 
cution or  who  now  is  unwilling  to  return  to  his 
own  country  as  a  result  of  events  which  took  place 
subsequent  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  In  general, 
the  organization  concerns  itself  with  such  people 
only  when  certain  conditions  are  fulfilled,  i.  e., 
that  such  persons  desire  to  be  repatriated  and  need 
help  in  order  to  be  repatriated  or  for  good  reasons 
refuse  to  return  voluntarily  to  their  own  countries. 
These  are  primarily  the  people  whom  the  occupy- 
ing armies  found  on  their  hands  when  they  entered 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy.  They  were  people 
who  had  been  taken  against  their  will  to  Germany 
during  the  war,  largely  for  the  purpose  of  slave 
labor,  or  were  people  who,  through  fear  of  perse- 
cution or  through  lack  of  sympathy  with  the 
regimes  which  have  been  established  in  their  own 
countries,  fled  to  Germany,  Austria,  or  Italy  for 
protection.  The  organization  will  also  be  con- 
cerned with  similar  problems  in  the  Far  East, 
particularly  with  overseas  Chinese  displaced  by 
operations  of  the  Japanese  armies. 

1  Opening  statement  made  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  at  hearings  of  that  committee  on  the 
IRO  on  Mar.  1,  1947,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same 
date. 
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Toward  all  these  people  the  organization  is  in- 
tended to  carry  out  certain  functions.  In  the  first 
place,  obviously  they  must  be  cared  for  until  some 
permanent  disposition  can  be  made  of  their  case. 
In  the  second  place,  then,  it  is  desirable  that  as 
many  of  these  people  as  possible  should  be  re- 
patriated to  their  own  countries  since,  always 
provided  they  are  willing  to  go  back,  this  solution 
represents  the  most  economical  and  permanently 
satisfying  way  of  handling  the  matter.  Finally, 
those  who  have  valid  objections  to  returning  to 
their  own  countries  must  be  resettled  in  another 
place.  Only  to  a  limited  extent  could  they  be 
absorbed  into  the  German  economy.  For  example, 
in  our  zone  in  Germany,  as  a  result  of  the  expul- 
sion of  Germans  from  other  countries  and  areas, 
there  are  three  million  more  people  than  before 
the  war  while  opportunities  for  work  have  been 
narrowed  by  the  destruction  of  industrial  plants. 
Nor  should  these  victims  of  the  Germans  be  forced 
against  their  will  to  become  a  part  of  them.  It 
is  of  the  highest  importance  that  they  should  be 
brought  as  speedily  as  practical  to  useful  living 
in  a  community  where  they  are  needed  and  wanted. 

There  are  certain  additional  limitations  upon 
the  classes  of  people  which  this  organization  will 
serve.  A  person,  for  example,  who  has  unreason- 
ably refused  to  accept  the  proposals  of  the  organ- 
ization for  resettlement  will  cease  to  be  its  con- 
cern. Also,  the  organization  will  not  assist  a 
person  who  is  making  no  substantial  effort  toward 
earning  his  own  living  if  it  is  possible  for  him 
to  do  so.  Lastly,  the  organization  will  naturally 
not  concern  itself  with  war  criminals,  quislings, 
or  traitors,  or  any  other  persons  who  can  be  shown 
to  have  assisted  the  enemy  forces  voluntarily  in 
their  operations  against  the  United  Nations. 

Membership  in  the  International  Refugee  Or- 
ganization is  open  to  any  member  of  the  United 
Nations  and  under  certain  restrictions  to  certain 
non-members.  The  General  Council  is  the  policy- 
making body  of  the  organization,  in  which  each 
member  is  represented  and  in  which  each  member 
has  one  vote.  The  Executive  Committee  is  elected 
by  the  General  Council  and  is  composed  of  nine 
countries  elected  for  a  two-year  term.  The  chief 
administrative  officer  of  the  International  Eef ugee 
Organization  is  the  Director  General,  who  will  be 
appointed  by  the  General  Council  upon  the 
nomination  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  will 
himself  appoint  the  administrative  staff  of  the 
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organization.  The  personnel  of  the  organizatii 
is  calculated  in  the  budget  as  running  somewh' 
between  2,000  and  3,000  persons,  which  will  rep* 
sent  the  number  of  persons  required  to  carry  i 
the  field  work  and  camp  administrative  functio 
that  are  now  being  performed  by  UNRRA  and 1 
occupying  armies. 

The  financing  of  the  International  Refugee  ( 
ganization  will  be  based  upon  article  10  of  il 
constitution.  In  the  first  place,  there  will  be ; 
annual  administrative  budget  which  the  Genei 
Assembly  has  set  at  a  figure  of  $4,800,000  for  \ 
first  financial  year  of  the  organization.  Seco: 
the  main  work  of  the  organization  is  derived  fr 
the  funds  expended  under  the  operational  budj 
It  was  set  by  the  General  Assembly  at  about  $1! 
000,000  for  the  first  financial  year  of  the  organii 
tion.  The  largest  part  of  this  is  obviously  t| 
devoted  to  care  and  maintenance,  which  is  apprc 
mately  $100,000,000,  or  two  thirds  of  the  budj 
However,  it  is  clear  that  the  more  quickly  we  fl 
get  the  displaced  persons  repatriated  or  resett 
in  other  countries,  the  more  quickly  we  shall 
able  to  reduce  the  care  and  maintenance  items 
the  budget  by  removing  these  people  from  ass« 
bly  centers  and  camps.  It  was  therefore  imp 
tant  to  make  adequate  provision  for  the  expei 
of  repatriation  and  resettlement. 

The  two  parts  of  the  budget  just  mentio: 
constitute  the  obligatory  portion  of  the  financ 
of  the  International  Refugee  Organization, 
addition  to  these  two  parts,  there  is  also  set  u 
sum  of  $5,000,000  for  what  is  described  as  a  fi 
for  large-scale  resettlement,  to  which  contributi 
are  not  obligatory  upon  the  members. 

The  apportionment  of  the  budget  among 
members  was  naturally  something  to  whicl 
great  deal  of  thought  was  given.  It  had  b 
agreed  from  the  start  that  the  administral 
budget  should  be  apportioned  on  the  same  s< 
as  the  apportionment  of  the  budget  of  the  Uni 
Nations.  According  to  this,  therefore,  the  Uni 
States  emerges  with  an  obligation  to  pay  3! 
percent  of  the  administrative  budget  of  the  In 
national  Refugee  Organization.  The  operatic 
budget,  it  was  felt,  should  reflect  a  little  m 
closely  the  interest  of  the  different  countries 
the  problem.  Certain  adjustments  were  also  m 
in  favor  of  countries  which  had  suffered  se^ 
economic  and  financial  damage  as  a  result  of 
war.    The  United  States  share  in  the  operatic 
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dget  on  a  full  membership  basis  is  45.75  percent, 
le  United  States  has  substantially  60  percent 
the  displaced  persons  actually  on  its  hands 
d  has  been  actually  making  a  higher  percentage 
external  contributions  to  the  cost  of  their  care. 
It  has  of  course  always  been  recognized  that, 
far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  the  Con- 
ess  is  the  appropriating  authority  and  that  any 
ligation  undertaken  by  the  United  States  to 
utribute  would  have  to  be  made  annually  subject 
the  appropriating  authority  of  Congress.  As 
the  large-scale  resettlement  expenditures  for 
rich  no  allocation  of  percentage  is  made  by  the 
institution,  the  Department  of  State  suggests  that 
3  share  of  the  United  States  in  this  non-obli- 
tory  budget  could  equitably  be  fixed  at  the  same 
rcentage  as  the  United  States  share  of  the 
*ular  operational  budget,  45.75  percent. 
The  International  Refugee  Organization  is  to 
a  temporary  organization.  Its  work  should  be 
ought  to  a  close  within  a  few  years.  There  is 
large  job  to  be  done  but  the  very  nature  of  the 
oblem  and  the  burden  of  delay  both  on  the 
lited  States  taxpayer  and  on  the  displaced  per- 
ns themselves  make  it  imperative  that  it  be 
pidly  accomplished.  Any  member  may  at  any 
ne  give  written  notice  of  its  intention  to  with- 
aw.  The  withdrawal  then  becomes  effective  one 
ar  after  the  notice  has  been  given. 
The  International  Refugee  Organization  is  a 
L'vice  organization.  It  is  not  an  organization 
th  governmental  powers.  Nothing  in  the  con- 
tution  of  this  organization  would  enable  it  to 
ter  the  statutes  of  any  of  its  members,  whether 
respect  of  immigration  or  any  other  matter, 
irthermore,  as  I  have  stated  above,  the  organiza- 
>n  can  obtain  from  the  United  States  only  such 
nds  as  the  Congress  may  appropriate  to  the 
ganization. 

The  constitution  which  has  been  described  is 
e  result  of  many  months  of  earnest  deliberation 
the  United  Nations.  Within  a  few  months  after 
e  termination  of  hostilities  in  August  1945  it 
came  evident  that  the  task  to  be  faced  was  one 
bich  required  the  unification  of  functions  with 
gard  to  the  care,  repatriation,  and  resettlement 
displaced  persons  that  were  being  carried  on  at 
at  time  by  the  American,  British,  and  French 
ilitary  governments  as  well  as  by  UNRRA  and 
e  Intergovernmental  Committee  on  Refugees. 
lie  question  of  refugees  and  displaced  persons 
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was  accordingly  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  which  met  in  London  in  January 
1946.  The  question  was  recognized  by  the  dele- 
gates gathered  at  London  as  one  of  the  substantive 
problems  of  great  urgency  which  the  United. 
Nations  had  to  face. 

The  Assembly  itself,  faced  with  the  immediate 
pressure  of  organizing  the  United  Nations,  could 
not  make  any  systematic  examination  of  the  mat- 
ter. It  therefore  referred  the  matter  to  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council,  which,  after  a  long  series 
of  deliberations  and  sub-referrals  to  committees, 
reported  back  to  the  Assembly  in  October  a  pro- 
posal for  an  International  Refugee  Organization. 
After  a  considerable  debate,  the  Assembly,  on 
December  15, 1946,  adopted  the  constitution  of  the 
proposed  organization,  approved  a  budget  for  the 
first  financial  year,  and  approved  also  an  agree- 
ment for  a  Preparatory  Commission  to  undertake 
necessary  planning  functions  during  the  interim 
period  before  the  coming  into  force  of  the  consti- 
tution. At  every  point  throughout  the  debate,  the 
urgency  and  importance  of  the  question  was  evi- 
dent. And  to  this  question,  I  may  add,  more 
hours  have  been  devoted  in  the  United  Nations 
than  to  any  other  single  question  exclusive  of  those 
concerning  security. 

The  constitution  was  opened  for  signature  on 
December  15, 1946.  The  constitution  requires  two 
conditions  to  bring  it  into  force:  (1)  at  least  15 
states  must  become  parties  to  it;  (2)  the  allocated 
contributions  of  the  participating  states  must  con- 
stitute 75  percent  of  the  total  operational  budget. 

At  the  present  time,  11  states  are  already  signa- 
tories to  the  constitution.  They  are :  Canada,  the 
United  States,  France,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Honduras,  Guatemala,  the  Philippines,  Liberia, 
the  Netherlands,  Norway,  and  the  United  King- 
dom. The  allocated  contributions  of  these  states 
amount  to  69.80  percent  of  the  budget.  Of  these 
states,  only  the  United  Kingdom  has  as  yet  signed 
definitively  without  reservations  similar  to  that  of 
the  United  States. 

Signature  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  by  Senator  Austin  "subject  to  approval". 
In  this  context,  "approval"  is  understood  to  mean 
approval  by  the  Congress.  The  joint  resolution 
now  before  you  will,  if  enacted,  authorize  the 
President  to  accept  definitively  for  the  United 
States  membership  in  the  organization.  Favor- 
able action  by  the  United  States  will  of  course 
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affect  governments  which  are  now  looking  to  us  to 
take  the  lead. 

Since  the  action  by  the  General  Assembly,  the 
Preparatory  Commission  of  the  IRO  has  met  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  where  preliminary  plans 
have  been  made  for  the  program  of  the  IRO  as  and 
when  it  is  legally  established.  The  Commission 
elected  as  its  Executive  Secretary  Mr.  Arthur  J. 
Altmeyer,  who  is  the  Commissioner  of  the  United 
States  Social  Security  Administration.  Mr.  Alt- 
meyer will  thus  have  the  administrative  respon- 
sibility, as  an  international  civil  servant,  for  the 
next  several  months,  of  initiating  the  plans  for  the 
effectuation  of  the  IRO. 

The  origin  of  the  problem  of  the  displaced  per- 
sons is,  I  am  sure,  familiar  to  most  of  you.  The 
great  majority  of  these  people  were  driven  from 
their  homes  by  the  circumstances  of  the  war. 
These  were  nationals  of  one  or  another  of  the 
United  Nations  or  were  persons  who  had  been  per- 
secuted by  the  enemy.  In  very  large  part,  they 
were  people  who  had  been  carried  into  Germany 
as  slave  labor.  "When  the  war  ended,  they  were 
without  the  means  of  repatriating  themselves  or 
of  providing  adequately  for  their  own  mainte- 
nance. In  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy,  the  oc- 
cupying western  armies  found  some  eight  millions 
of  homeless  people  sturdy  enough  to  have  survived, 
who  became  the  joint  concern  of  the  occupying 
armies  and  of  UNRRA. 

There  was  then  undertaken  by  the  armies  and 
UNRRA  an  extraordinarily  effective  job  of  iden- 
tification, care  and  repatriation.  Seven  million 
people  were  returned  to  their  homes  within  a  year. 
This  was  a  rapid  job  planned  and  instituted  as 
a  j  oint  activity  by  SHAEF.  It  was  also  humanely 
accomplished.  It  was  from  all  points  of  view  the 
most  satisfactory  method  of  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem. But  it  fell  short  of  becoming  a  complete  solu- 
tion. There  remained  more  than  a  million  dis- 
placed persons  on  the  hands  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  France  in  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Italy.  The  process  of  repatriation,  though 
still  continuing,  has  slowed  up. 

It  is  evident  that  there  are,  among  the  displaced 
persons,  hundreds  of  thousands  who  will  not  vol- 
untarily return  to  their  places  of  origin.  This  is 
due  to  the  changes  wrought  by  the  war  in  pre-war 
governmental  boundaries  and  governmental  sys- 
tems within  the  areas  from  which  they  have  come; 
to  the  aftermath  of  the  memories  of  Nazi  perse- 
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cution  in  those  areas  during  the  war,  the  destr . 
tion  of  their  kindred  and  their  former  homes  a: 
former  opportunities  for  livelihood;  to  differem 
in  political  views  and  fears  of  persecution  or  I 
prisal  because  of  those  differences.  We  are  u 
willing,  if  we  were  able,  forcibly  to  send  these  il 
rooted  people  back  to  countries  with  new  bord 
and  new  political  systems.  That  has  been 
cardinal  principle  in  handling  these  displac 
persons  in  the  past.  It  was  approved  by  the  G< 
eral  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  It  is  firni 
embodied  in  the  constitution  of  the  Internatioi 
Refugee  Organization. 

It  has  also  been  a  firm  principle  in  the  admin 
tration  of  the  displaced  persons  program,  a: 
it  will  continue  to  be  under  the  International  R 
ugee  Organization,  that  these  victims  of  Germ 
aggression  will  not  against  their  will  be  forced: 
stay  in  Germany  and  become  Germans.  As  a  m 
ter  of  fact,  there  is  no  place  for  them  in  the  c( 
tracted  German  economy  and  in  our  already  ov 
crowded  zone. 

It  has  always  been  the  view  of  the  military  i 
thorities  that  the  problem  of  displaced  perse 
was  from  its  very  nature  one  not  for  troops  \> 
for  international  civilian  agencies.  They  hsi 
increasingly  used  such  agencies.  Our  Army 
not  now  staffed  to  carry  on  the  task  of  administ 
tion  of  these  hundreds  of  communities  and  the  i 
gotiation  and  execution  of  international  arranj 
ments  for  repatriation  and  resettlement.  The  1 
ternational  Refugee  Organization  provides  a  u; 
fied  service  for  all  the  present  varied  services  wi 
the  present  diffused  overheads  and  responsibiliti 

The  problem,  then,  is  that  of  the  remaining  d 
placed  persons,  about  one  million  people,  of  wh( 
some  600,000  are  in  the  United  States  zone. 

Of  these  people,  almost  all  come  from  the  cov 
tries  of  eastern  Europe.  Perhaps  a  third  are  re 
istered  as  Poles,  a  fifth  as  Baits,  a  fourth  as  Jev 
and  smaller  fractions  as  Yugoslavs  and  citizens 
the  Soviet  Union,  stateless,  and  of  miscellaneo 
origin.  We  are  thus  dealing  with  a  group  of  pt 
pie  originating  in  an  area  of  Europe  where  poli 
cal  change  has  been  great  and  where  politic 
tension  is  high.  As  an  occupying  power,  we  ha 
these  people  on  our  hands ;  we  are  compelled  to  < 
something  about  them  in  a  constructive  a* 
statesmanlike  manner. 

The  program  which  is  envisaged  for  these  pe 
pie  is  in  summary  as  follows:  First,  the  perso: 
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to  can  be  repatriated  must  be  temporarily  cared 
:  until  their  return  home  can  be  accomplished, 
ley  must  receive  initial  supplies  of  food  to  start 
an  on  their  way.  Second,  those  who  are  mi- 
lling to  return  need  temporary  care  until  they 

I  be  resettled.  Third,  the  task  of  resettlement 
[uires  protracted  negotiation  with  the  potential 
mtries  of  reception  and  then  the  making  of 
•angements  for  sorting  out,  training,  medical 
unination,  and  transportation.  Finally,  such 
placed  persons  as  are  unwilling  to  work  to  con- 
bute  to  their  own  support  or  who  are  otherwise 
jloiting  the  assistance  they  are  receiving,  or 
ve  been  collaborators  with  our  enemies,  or  are 
willing  to  accept  opportunities  for  resettlement, 

II  no  longer  receive  support.  This  recital  of  the 
ks  before  the  IRO  will  indicate,  I  think,  the 
ficult  program  facing  the  organization.  This 
vernment  has  never  believed  that  the  job  would 
easy ;  but  it  has  always  been  determined  to  see 
through. 

rhe  International  Refugee  Organization  has  a 
>stantial  contribution  to  make  to  the  cause  of 
>t-war  reconstruction  and  international  cooper- 
on.  Our  participation  in  it  would  be  a  further 
■nest  of  our  determined  effort  to  make  the 
lited  Nations  work. 

itional  Conference  on  UNESCO 

[Released  to  the  press  February  26] 

L  national  conference  on  UNESCO  will  be  held 
Philadelphia,  March  24-26,  and  will  be  attended 

representatives  of  approximately  a  thousand 
janizations.  The  purpose  of  the  conference, 
ich  is  being  arranged  by  the  United  States  Na- 
nal  Commission  for  UNESCO,  is  to  work  out 
ins  by  which  the  American  people  can  take  part 

UNESCO's  program  for  promoting  peace 
ough  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural 
peration. 

rhe  program  of  the  conference  will  include  re- 
■  by  members  of  the  American  Delegation  who 
ended  the  first  meeting  of  the  international  or- 
lization  held  in  Paris  last  December.  Dele- 
;es  expected  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  in- 
de:  William  Benton,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
ite  for  public  affairs;  Arthur  H.  Compton, 
tncellor,  Washington  University ;  Anne  O'Hare 
Cormick,  member,  editorial  board,  New  York 
nes;  George  D.  Stoddard,  president,  Univer- 
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sity  of  Illinois;  Chester  Bowles,  former  Admin- 
istrator, Office  of  Price  Administration ;  Milton  S. 
Eisenhower,  president,  Kansas  State  College; 
Charles  S.  Johnson,  president,  Fisk  University; 
and  George  N.  Shuster,  president,  Hunter  College. 
UNESCO's  plans  for  helping  war-devastated 
countries  rebuild  their  devastated  educational  sys- 
tems will  be  discussed  by  Bernard  Drzewieski,  di- 
rector of  the  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation 
section  of  the  organization. 

Section  meetings  will  study  UNESCO's  pro- 
gram for  promoting  international  understanding 
through  schools,  radio,  press,  films,  and  interna- 
tional cooperation  by  scholars  and  scientists. 
Attention  will  also  be  centered  on  ways  in  which 
local  communities  can  take  part  in  furthering  the 
aims  of  the  organization. 

This  meeting  will  be  the  first  national  conference 
called  in  accordance  with  instructions  given  by 
Congress  when  it  approved  the  formation  of  the 
National  Commission  to  advise  on  UNESCO  mat- 
ters and  to  serve  as  a  liaison  body  with  national 
organizations.  The  National  Commission  is 
limited  to  100  persons,  60  of  whom  are  nominated 
by  national  organizations.  In  order  that  the  Na- 
tional Commission  might  consult  and  keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  numerous  organizations  which  are 
concerned  with  UNESCO,  Congress  authorized 
the  Commission  to  convene  periodically  a  large 
national  conference  to  which  interested  organiza- 
tions should  be  invited  to  send  representatives. 

Arrangements  for  the  conference  are  under  the 
direction  of  Milton  S.  Eisenhower,  chairman  of 
the  United  States  National  Commission  for 
UNESCO. 

U.S.  Completes  Payment  to   Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  Treasury  Department  February  26] 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Snyder  announced  on 
February  26  that  the  United  States  has  completed 
payment  of  its  subscription  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  Under  the  Bretton  Woods  agree- 
ments the  quota  of  the  United  States  in  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  is  $2,750,000,000,  and 
payment  of  this  amount  to  the  Fund  was  author- 
ized in  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  ap- 
proved July  31, 1945.  That  act  amended  the  Gold 
Reserve  Act  of  1934,  approved  January  30,  1934, 
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so  as  to  provide  that  $1,800,000,000  of  the  Ex- 
change Stabilization  Fund  originally  established 
under  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934  should  be  used 
to  pay  part  of  the  quota  of  the  United  States  in 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  and  that  the 
balance  of  the  quota  of  $950,000,000  should  be  paid 
from  the  general  funds  of  the  Treasury. 

The  payment  made  today  amounted  to  $2,744,- 
725,000,  representing  the  balance  of  the  United 
States  quota.  The  payment  was  comprised  of 
$687,500,000.11  in  gold,  equal  to  25  percent  of  the 
quota  of  the  United  States  as  required  by  article 
111,  section  3  (b)  (i),of  the  articles  of  agreement ; 


$275,224,999.89  in  currency  credited  to  the  Fu: 
depositary  account  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Bi 
of  New  York  and  $1,782,000,000  aggregate  : 
amount  of  non-negotiable,  non-interest-beai 
demand  notes  of  the  United  States. 

An  initial  payment  of  $275,000,  represent 
one  one-hundredth  of  one  percent  of  the  Un 
States  quota,  was  paid  for  credit  of  the  In 
national  Monetary  Fund  on  December  27, 194{ 
the  time  the  articles  of  agreement  of  the  F 
were  signed  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
further  partial  payment  in  the  amount  of  $5,0 
000  was  made  on  November  21, 1946. 


Francis  Sayre  Appointed  U.S.  Representative  on  Trusteeship  Council 


[Released  to  the  press  February  28] 

Francis  B.  Sayre  was  sworn  in  on  February  28 
as  United  States  Representative  on  the  Trusteeship 
Council  of  the  United  Nations.  Associate  Justice 
Harold  Burton  administered  the  oath  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Secretary  of  State  Marshall  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  distinguished  guests. 

Mr.  Sayre,  formerly  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  was  more  recently  United  States  High  Com- 
missioner to  the  Philippine  Islands.  Since  1944  he 
served  as  Diplomatic  Adviser  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration. 
He  thus  brings  to  his  new  assignment  a  wide  back- 
ground of  experience  to  qualify  him  for  this  re- 
sponsible post. 

The  Trusteeship  Council,  which  is  one  of  the 
principal  organs  of  the  United  Nations,  will  hold 
its  first  session  at  the  headquarters  of  the  United 
Nations  beginning  March  26,  1947.  In  addition 
to  the  United  States,  the  Council  consists  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  Soviet  Union,  France,  China, 
Australia,  Belgium,  New  Zealand,  Iraq,  and  Mex- 
ico. Each  of  the  ten  members  of  the  Trusteeship 
Council  designates  one  specially  qualified  person 
to  represent  it  thereon. 

The  Council  will  supervise  the  manner  in  which 
the  various  trust  powers  carry  out  their  obligations 
under  the  Charter  to  promote  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  educational  advancement  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  territories.    At  its  first  meeting 


it  will  formulate  a  plan  whereby  the  trust  po'V 
for  each  of  the  eight  territories  now  placed  ur 
trusteeship  will  supply  the  necessary  informal 
on  these  questions  through  an  annual  report  t< 
submitted  to  the  Council.  It  will  also  examh 
number  of  petitions  which  have  been  receii 
and  will  provide  for  periodic  visits  which  n 
be  made  to  the  respective  trust  territories  in  oi 
to  observe  how  the  terms  of  the  Charter  and  of 
trust  agreements  are  being  carried  out. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  Trusteeship  Counc 
to  see  that  the  highest  and  most  progressive  sta 
ards  of  administration  are  carried  out  in  the  v 
ous  territories  coming  under  its  supervision.  ] 
believed  and  hoped  that  by  this  means  the  sta 
ards  of  colonial  administration  throughout 
world  will  be  improved  and  that  the  inhabitant 
the  territories  which  are  not  yet  self-govern 
will  everywhere  benefit  from  the  influence  wl 
the  Trusteeship  Council  will  exert  on  the  coloi 
problem  as  a  whole. 

Confirmation  of  U.S.  Representative 
to  Trusteeship  Council 

On  February  21,  1947  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nom 
tion  of  Francis  Bowes  Sayre  to  be  the  representativ 
the  United  States  of  America  on  the  Trusteeship  Cot 
of  the  United  Nations. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings l 


n  Session  as  of  March  2, 1947 

ar  Eastern  Commission 


nited  Nations: 

Security  Council 

Military  Staff  Committee 

Commission  on  Atomic  Energy 

Telecommunications  Advisory  Committee 

Economic  and  Social  Council  (ECOSOC) : 

Drafting  Committee  of  International  Trade  Organization,  Pre- 
paratory Committee. 

Subcommission  on   Economic    Reconstruction    of    Devastated 
Areas:  Working  Group  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East. 

Standing  Committee  on  Negotiations  With  Specialized  Agencies  . 

Fourth  Session 

erman  External  Property  Negotiations  (Safehaven) : 

With  Portugal 

With  Spain 

iter-Allied  Trade  Board  for  Japan 


ICAO: 

Interim  Council 

Air  Transport  Committee:  Sixth  Session 

Airworthiness  Division. 

Airline  Operating  Practices  Division  .  . 


nter-Allied  Reparation  Agency  (IARA):  Meetings  on  Conflicting 
Custodial  Claims. 


nternational  Court  of  Justice 


cheduled  for  March  -  May  1947 

fAO: 

Executive  Committee 

International  Timber  Conference 


LO: 

Preparatory  Meeting  of  Statistical  Experts 

101st  Session  of  the  Governing  Body 

Committee  on  Social  Policy  in  Dependent  Territories  .    . 
Committee  of  Experts  on  the  Application  of  Conventions 

Industrial  Committee  on  Coal  Mining 

Industrial  Committee  on  Inland  Transport 


emergency  Economic  Committee  for  Europe  (EECE):  Timber  Sub- 
committee. 

Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 

nternational  Wheat  Conference 


Washington    , 

Lake  Success . 
Lake  Success , 
Lake  Success , 
Lake  Success . 

Lake  Success , 

Lake  Success . 

Lake  Success . 
Lake  Success . 


Lisbon 
Madrid 


Washington 


Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 

Brussels 


The  Hague 


Rome      

Marianske-Lazne,  Czechoslo- 
vakia. 


Montreal 
Geneva  . 
London  . 
Geneva  . 
Geneva  . 
Geneva   . 


Copenhagen 


Moscow 
London 


1946 

Feb. 

26 

Mar 

.25 

Mar 

.  25 

June  14 

Nov 

.  10 

1947 

Jan. 

20- 

Feb.  25 

Feb. 

14 

Feb. 

25 

Feb. 

28 

1946 

Sept 

.3 

Nov 

.  12 

Oct. 

24 

1947 

Jan. 

7 

Jan. 

13 

Feb. 

20 

Feb. 

25 

Jan.  29 


Feb. 10 


Mar.  3 
Apr.  28 


Mar.  4 
Mar.  5-8 
Mar.  17-22 
Mar.  24-29 
Apr.  23 
May  6 

Mar.  6-8 


Mar.  10 
Mar.  18 


1  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 

United  Nations: 

Trusteeship  Council 

Meeting  of  Experts  on  Passport  and  Frontier  Formalities    .    .    .    . 
Committee    on    Progressive    Development    and    Codification    of 
International  Law. 

World   Health   Organization    (WHO):     Third   Session   of   Interim 
Commission. 

Interparliamentary  Union:  36th  Plenary  Session 

International    Conference    on    Trade    and    Employment:     Second 
Meeting  of  Preparatory  Committee. 

UNESCO  Executive  Board 

International  Red  Cross  Committee 

PICAO    European  -  Mediterranean    Special    Air    Traffic    Control 
Conference. 

Fifth  International  Hydrographic  Conference .    . 

International  Meeting  of  Marine  Radio  Aids  to  Navigation    .    .    .    . 

European     Central     Inland     Transport     Organization     (ECITO): 
Seventh  Session  of  the  Council. 

International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  (ICAO):  First  Meeting 
of  General  Assembly. 

Congress  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union 

International  Radio  Conference 

International    Technical     Committee    of    Aerial     Legal    Experts 
(CITE  J  A). 

International  Emergency  Food  Council  (IEFC):  Fourth  Meeting  . 




Mar.  26 
Apr.  14 
May  1-28 
(tentativ< 

Mar.  31 

Apr.  7 
Apr.  8 

Apr.  10-12 
Apr.  14-26 
Apr,  15 

Apr.  22 

Apr.  28 

April 

(tentative 

May  6 

May  6 
May  15 
May 

May 

(tentative 


Lake  Success 

Geneva   

Lake  Success 

Geneva   

Cairo 

Geneva  

Paris 

Geneva   

Paris 

Monaco 

New  York  and  New  London 
Paris 

Montreal 

Paris 

Atlantic  City 

Montreal 

Washington 


Activities  and  Developments  » 


U.  S.  DELEGATION   TO   COUNCIL   OF   FOREIC 
MINISTERS 


[Released  to  the  press  February  2 


List  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  t 
Fourth  Session  of  the  Council  of  Forei< 
Ministers,  Moscow,  March  10,  19^7 
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United  States  Member 

George  C.  Marshall,  Secretary  of  State 

Deputy  United  States  Members 
For  Germany 
Robert  D.  Murphy,  U.S.  Political  Adviser,  Berlin 

For  Austria 

Gen.    Mark    W.    Clark,    U.S.    High    Commissioner 
Austria,  Vienna 
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ecial  Adviser 
tin  Foster  Dulles 

unselor 

njamin  V.  Cohen,  Counselor,  Department  of  State 

litical  Advisers 

Freeman  Matthews,  Director,  Office  of  European  Affairs, 

Department  of  State 
in  G.  Erhardt,  U.  S.  Minister  to  Austria,  Vienna 
mes  Riddleberger,  Chief,  Division  of  Central  European 

Affairs,  Department  of  State 
arles  E.  Bohlen,  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 

Department  of  State 
irold  C.  Vedeler,  Division  of  Central  European  Affairs, 

Department  of  State 

onomic  Advisers 

ward  Mason,  Consultant,  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary 

for  Economic  Affairs,  Department  of  State 
eques  J.  Reinstein,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant 

Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs,  Department  of  State 
arles  Kindleberger,  Chief,  Division  of  German-Austrian 

Economic  Affairs,  Department  of  State 
thur  W.  Marget,   Chief  of  Finance  Division,   United 

States  Element,  Allied  Council,  Austria 
arles  Rogers,  Division  of  German-Austrian  Economic 

Affairs,  Department  of  State 
orge  Jacobs,  Division   of  German-Austrian  Economic 

Affairs,  Department  of  State 
an  Tuthill,  Secretary,  United  States  Embassy,  Berlin 

Ivisers  on  Military  Government 

Mam  H.  Draper,  Maj.  Gen.,  U.S.A.,  Office  of  Military 

Government  (U.S.)  for  Germany,  Berlin 
maid  D.  Humphrey,  Office  of  Military  Government  (U.S.) 

for  Germany,  Berlin 
'.  Edward  H.  Litchfield,  Office  of  Military  Government 

(U.S.)  for  Germany,  Berlin 
mry  Parkman,  Office  of  Military  Government  (U.S.)  for 

Germany,  Berlin 

Utary  Advisers 

arles  H.  Bonesteel,  Col.,  A.U.S.,  Politico-Military  Sur- 
vey Section,  Plans  and  Operations  Division,  War 
Department  General  Staff 

dlip  H.  Greasley,  Col.,  A.U.S.,  Plans  and  Policy  Group, 
Plans  and  Operations  Division,  War  Department 
General  Staff 

ancis  H.  Oxx,  Col.,  U.S.A.,  Office  of  U.S.  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Austria,  Vienna 

val  Advisers 

>scoe  E.  Schuirmann,  Rear  Adm.,  U.S.N.,  Commander  of 
Naval  Forces,  Germany 

B.  Fraukel,  Capt,  U.S.N.,  assigned  for  duty  with  Com- 
mander of  Naval  Forces,  Europe 

Iviser  on  Press  Relations 

cbael  J.  McDerinott,  Special  Assistant  to  Secretary  of 
State,  Department  of  State 
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Assistant  Adviser  on  Press  Relations 

David  Penn,  Office  of  International  Information  and  Cul- 
tural Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Legal  Adviser 

Fritz  Oppenheimer,  Assistant  Legal  Adviser,  Department 
of  State 

Leonard  Meeker,  Assistant  Legal  Adviser,  Department  of 
State 

Assistant  to  Secretary 
Marshall  S.  Carter 

Assistants  and  Aides 

Assistants  to  the  Deputy  Member  for  Austria 
Bernard  Rogers,  Captain.,  A.  U.  S.,  Aide  to  U.  S.  High 
Commissioner  for  Austria 

M.  G.  Natirbov,  Interpreter  to  U.S.  High  Commissioner 
for  Austria 

Aide  to  Naval  Adviser 

Leslie  L.  Youngblood,  Lt,  U.S.N.,  Aide  to  Commander  of 
Naval  Forces,  Germany 

Assistant  to  Adviser  on  Press  Relations 

Margaret  Halden,  Office  of  Special  Assistant  to  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Department  of  State 

Secretary  General 

Hugh  D.   Farley,  Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  Interna- 
tional Conferences,  Department  of  State 

JAPANESE  REPARATIONS  GOODS  ' 

1.  In  delivering  reparations  goods  in  Japan  to 
claimant  countries,  the  Japanese  Government 
should  bear  all  costs  connected  with  dismantling, 
packing,  transporting  to  a  port  in  Japan  for  water- 
borne  craft  or  for  airborne  craft,  handling,  and 
loading  on  board  the  craft  at  that  port.  The  port 
should  be  designated  by  the  Supreme  Commander 
for  the  Allied  Powers  after  consultation  with  the 
claimant  country.  None  of  the  above-mentioned 
costs  should  be  paid  by  the  recipient  country ;  how- 
ever, all  those  costs  involved  in  the  delivery  of 
reparations  goods  should  in  the  future  be  appro- 
priately charged  toward  the  reparations  accounts 
of  the  recipient  countries  in  the  same  proportions 
as  their  respective  national  shares  of  reparations 
from  Japan.  The  charging  of  these  costs  to  the 
reparations  accounts  of  recipient  countries  should 

1  Policy  decision  approved  by  the  Far  Eastern  Com- 
mission on  Feb.  13,  1947  and  released  to  the  press  Feb.  24. 
A  directive  based  upon  this  decision  has  been  forwarded 
to  the  Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers  for 
implementation. 
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not  affect  the  distribution  of  reparations  received 
by  claimant  countries. 

2.  When  particular  reparations  goods  have  been 
designated  for  delivery  to  a  particular  country,  the 
Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers  will 
afford  claimant  countries  the  opportunity  to  be 
consulted  prior  to  and  represented  at  the  dis-i 
mantling  and  packing  of  such  goods  and  to  make 
such  constructional  plans  and  drawings  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  re-erection,  provided 
the  making  of  such  plans  and  drawings  shall  not 
be  permitted  to  delay  unduly  the  process  of  dis- 
mantling and  removal.  Before  proceeding  with 
the  removal  of  designated  goods  from  their  loca- 
tion, the  Supreme  Commander  will  require  the 
recipient  country  to  provide  him  with  a  written 
undertaking  to  accept  such  goods,  provided  they 
are  delivered  on  board  at  the  designated  port  free 
from  any  major  damage  sustained  in  the  processes 
of  dismantling,  packing,  transporting,  handling, 
and  loading.  The  Japanese  Government  will  be 
required  to  make  good  any  damage  or  shortage 
resulting  from  the  processes  of  dismantling,  pack- 
ing, transporting,  handling,  and  loading  if  such 
damage  or  shortage  occurred  prior  to  delivery  on 
board  the  carrying  craft. 

3.  The  goods  in  question  should  become  the 
property  of  the  recipient  country  when  they  have 
been  delivered  on  board  at  the  designated  port,  and 
thereafter  they  become  the  entire  responsibility  of 
such  recipient  country.  Receipt  for  the  goods 
shall  be  given  by  the  recipient  country  when  they 
have  been  delivered  on  board  the  carrying  craft  at 
the  designated  port. 

4.  Each  recipient  country  will  be  responsible  for 
arranging  for  the  waterborne  or  airborne  craft 
necessary  to  transport  its  reparations  goods  from 
the  designated  port  in  Japan. 

JAPANESE    RESEARCH   AND   ACTIVITY   IN   THE 
FIELD  OF  ATOMIC  ENERGY' 

1.  Japanese  research  or  other  activity  in  the 
field  of  atomic  energy  should  be  governed  by  the 
following: 

(a)  Such  decisions  by  the  United  Nations  on 
international  control  of  atomic  energy  as 
are  applicable; 

(b)  Additional  restrictive  policies  established 
for  the  disarmament  and  control  of  Japan. 
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2.  In  view  of  continuing  discussion  of  the  for 
going,  the  Far  Eastern  Commission  considers  th, 
the  Japanese  should  not  be  permitted  at  present 
conduct  research  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy,  J 
to  develop  or  use  atomic  energy.  The  Commissi^ 
accordingly  establishes  the  following  policy : 

(a)  All  research  in  Japan,  of  either  a  fund 
mental  or  an  applied  nature,  in  the  field  of  atom 
energy  should  be  prohibited,  including : 

(1)  All  research  or  development  which  has  for  i 

purpose  the  production  of  fissionable  atone 
species ; 

(2)  All  research  or  development  which  has  for  i 

purpose  the  separation  or  concentration 
fissionable  species  of  atomic  isotopes  fro 
the  naturally  occurring  isotope  mixture 
a  chemical  element. 

(b)  All  development  or  construction  in  Japi 
which  has  for  its  purpose  the  utilization  of  atom 
nuclear  energy  should  be  prohibited. 

(e)    The  mining,  processing,  and  refining 
radioactive  materials  in  Japan  for  authorized  pu 
poses,  such  as  radium  for  medical  uses,  should 
permitted  only  in  those  instances  specifically  a 
proved  by  the  Supreme  Commander  for  the  Alii 
Powers  and  under  his  surveillance. 

ACCORD  ON  TREATMENT  OF  GERMAN-OWNI 
PATENTS 

[Released  to  the  press  February  i 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Febr 
ary  27  that  the  accord  on  the  treatment  of  Germa 
owned  patents  which  was  reached  at  a  12-natii 
conference  at  London  in  July  1946  has  come  in 
force.2  A  total  of  28  governments  signed  or  s 
cepted  the  accord  before  January  1,  1947. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  accord,  it  was  to  cor 
into  force  upon  signature  or  acceptance  by  Jan 
ary  1,  1947  of  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  t. 
United  States,  and  four  other  countries.  In  a 
dition  to  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  t 
United  States,  the  other  countries  which  signed 


1  Policy  decision  approved  by  the  Far  Eastern  Comm 
sion  on  Jan.  30,  1947  and  released  to  the  press  Feb. 
The  text  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Supreme  Command 
for  the  Allied  Powers  for  implementation. 

2  For  text  and  a  brief  description  of  the  accord,  s 
Bulletin  of  Aug.  18,  1946,  p.  300. 
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epted  were :  Belgium,  Canada,  Czechoslovakia, 
amark,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  Norway,  the 
ion  of  South  Africa,  New  Zealand  (including 
sstern  Samoa) ,  India,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Dominican 
public,  Ecuador  {ad  referendum),  Guatemala 
I  referendum) ,  Iran,  Iraq,  Lebanon,  Nicaragua 
I  referendum),  Paraguay  {ad  referendum), 
land,  Syria  {ad  referendum) ,  Turkey,  Vene- 
Ja  {ad  referendum) ,  and  Yugoslavia.  The  ac- 
d  also  applies  to  Newfoundland  and  Southern 
odesia  and  to  the  following  territories :  British 
iana,  British  Honduras,  Gold  Coast,  Kenya, 
asaland,  Sarawak,  Singapore,  Trinidad  and 
bago,  Uganda,  and  the  Windward  Islands, 
rhe  general  effect  of  the  accord  will  be  to  make 
lilable  to  the  nationals  of  all  participating  gov- 
iments  full  rights  to  use,  without  the  payment 
any  royalties,  all  former  wholly  German-owned 
£nts  issued  by  those  governments,  subject  to  the 
Section  of  existing  rights  lawfully  acquired 
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by  non-Germans.  The  number  of  patents  which 
will  be  affected  by  the  accord  is  known  to  be  well 
above  100,000.  Licensing  of  these  patents  under 
the  provisions  of  the  accord  will  remove  a  possible 
impediment  to  international  trade  which  would 
have  arisen  had  the  interested  governments  li- 
censed these  patents  on  an  exclusive  basis.  The 
accord  is  also  consistent  with  policies  already  put 
into  effect  by  the  Office  of  Alien  Property  Cus- 
todian. 

The  accord  also  provides  for  the  interchange  of 
such  information  acquired  in  the  enemy  territories 
as  is  required  effectively  to  work  the  patents 
through  a  central  office  which  France  will  estab- 
lish, to  provide  facilities  for  receiving  and  dis- 
seminating reports  and  information  pertaining  to 
the  German  technological  situation  from  govern- 
ments which  are  participants  to  the  accord,  and 
for  notifying  those  governments  of  matters  of 
common  interest  under  the  accord. 


S.  in  Allied  Administration  of  Austria — Continued  from  page  415 


gh  Commissioners  and  the  location  of  occupa- 
>n  troops. 

With  regard  to  Vienna,  article  13  of  the  agree- 
snt  provides  that  the  Municipal  Administration 
all  progressively  assume  the  functions  of  the 
ter-AUied  Command,  which  has  acted  as  the 
strument  of  the  Allied  Commission  for  affairs 
ticerning  Vienna  as  a  whole.  In  the  meantime, 
e  Vienna  Inter- Allied  Command  is  to  have  the 
me  relation  to  the  Municipal  Administration  of 
enna  as  the  Allied  Commission  has  to  the  Aus- 
ian  Government. 

■strian  Hopes  for  the  Future 

Austrian  hopes  for  a  peaceful  existence  within 
e  framework  of  the  community  of  nations  were 
pressed  by  Dr.  Karl  Gruber,  Foreign  Minister 

the  Austrian  Federal  Republic,  in  an  address 
i  August  21, 1946  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference, 

follows  (translation)  : 


"Since  the  establishment  of  Austria  in  1918, 
there  has  never  been  a  time  when  collaboration 
between  the  big  political  parties  has  been  as  close  as 
it  is  now,  and  in  which  democracy  in  Austria  has 
rested  upon  a  surer  foundation.  Errors  and  mis- 
takes have  been  committed,  and  we  are  aware  of 
this  fact.  Our  Government  is  determined  to  pre- 
vent them  in  the  future. 

"This  small  country  wishes  no  more  than  to 
continue  its  peaceful  and  modest  life,  and  to  furn- 
ish proof  to  the  world  that  the  cultural  traditions 
of  a  people,  coupled  with  good  will  and  a  concili- 
atory spirit,  might  gain  the  esteem  of  the  world 
just  as  much  as  military  power  and  outward 
strength. 

"Austria  never  intended  to  resort  to  force  to 
settle  her  difficulties  and  will  always  remain  true 
to  her  peaceful  tradition.  She  is  therefore  fully 
convinced  that  a  just  cause  may  achieve  its  object 
by  an  appeal  to  the  world  conscience." 
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Administration  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade-Agreements  Program 


EXECUTIVE  ORDER  9832 " 


By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the 
Constitution  and  statutes,  including  section  332  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (46  Stat.  698)  and  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  approved  June  12,  1934,  as 
amended  (48  Stat.  943 ;  59  Stat.  410) ,  in  the  interest 
of  the  foreign  affairs  functions  of  the  United  States 
and  in  order  that  the  interests  of  the  various 
branches  of  American  production  shall  be  effec- 
tively safeguarded  in  the  administration  of  the 
trade-agreements  program,  it  is  hereby  ordered  as 
follows : 

Parti 
1.  There  shall  be  included  in  every  trade  agree- 
ment hereafter  entered  into  under  the  authority  of 
said  act  of  June  12, 1934,  as  amended,  a  clause  pro- 
viding in  effect  that  if,  as  a  result  of  unforeseen 
developments  and  of  the  concession  granted  by  the 
United  States  on  any  article  in  the  trade  agree- 
ment, such  article  is  being  imported  in  such  in- 
creased quantities  and  under  such  conditions  as 
to  cause,  or  threaten,  serious  injury  to  domestic 
producers  of  like  or  similar  articles,  the  United 
States  shall  be  free  to  withdraw  the  concession,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  or  to  modify  it,  to  the  extent  and 
for  such  time  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  such 
injury. 

2.  The  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  upon 
the  request  of  the  President,  upon  its  own  motion, 
or  upon  application  of  any  interested  party  when 

1 12  Federal  Register  1363. 
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in  the  judgment  of  the  Tariff  Commission  ther 
good  and  sufficient  reason  therefor,  shall  make 
investigation  to  determine  whether,  as  a  result 
unforeseen  developments  and  of  the  concess 
granted  on  any  article  by  the  United  States  i 
trade  agreement  containing  such  a  clause,  s1 
article  is  being  imported  in  such  increased  qu 
tities  and  under  such  conditions  as  to  cause 
threaten  serious  injury  to  domestic  producers 
like  or  similar  articles.  Should  the  Tariff  C( 
mission  find,  as  a  result  of  its  investigation,  t~ 
such  injury  is  being  caused  or  threatened,  the  Ta 
Commission  shall  recommend  to  the  President, 
his  consideration  in  the  light  of  the  public  inter 
the  withdrawal  of  the  concession,  in  whole  or 
part,  or  the  modification  of  the  concession,  to 
extent  and  for  such  time  as  the  Tariff  Commiss 
finds  would  be  necessary  to  prevent  such  injury 

3.  In  the  course  of  any  investigation  under 
preceding  paragraph,  the  Tariff  Commission  sh 
hold  public  hearings,  giving  reasonable  public 
tice  thereof,  and  shall  afford  reasonable  oppor 
nity  for  parties  interested  to  be  present,  to  prodi 
evidence,  and  to  be  heard  at  such  hearings.    1 
procedure  and  rules  and  regulations  for  such 
vestigations  and  hearings  shall  from  time  to  ti 
be  prescribed  by  the  Tariff  Commission. 

4.  The  Tariff  Commission  shall  at  all  times  kf 
informed  concerning  the  operation  and  effect1 
provisions  relating  to  duties  or  other  import  i 
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ictions  of  the  United  States  contained  in  trade 
-eements  heretofore  or  hereafter  entered  into  by 
President  under  the  authority  of  said  act  of 
le  12,  1934,  as  amended.  The  Tariff  Commis- 
a,  at  least  once  a  year,  shall  submit  to  the  Presi- 
it  and  to  the  Congress  a  factual  report  on  the 
ration  of  the  trade-agreements  program. 

Part  II 

.  An  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Trade 
reements  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Inter- 
•artmental  Committee)  shall  act  as  the  agency 
ough  which  the  President  shall,  in  accordance 
h  section  4  of  said  act  of  June  12,  1934,  as 
3nded,  seek  information  and  advice  before  con- 
iing  a  trade  agreement.  In  order  that  the  in- 
sts  of  American  industry,  labor,  and  farmers, 
i  American  military,  financial,  and  foreign 
icy,  shall  be  appropriately  represented,  the 
erdepartmental  Committee  shall  consist  of  a 
mnissioner  of  the  Tariff  Commission  and  of 
sons  designated  from  their  respective  agencies 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the 
sasury,  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of 
Navy,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secre- 
y  of  Commerce,  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
3  chairman  of  the  Interdepartmental  Commit- 
shall  be  the  representative  from  the  Depart- 
it  of  State.  The  Interdepartmental  Committee 
y  designate  such  subcommittees  as  it  may  deem 
essary. 

.  With  respect  to  each  dutiable  import  item 
tch  is  considered  by  the  Interdepartmental 
nmittee  for  inclusion  in  a  trade  agreement,  the 
'iff  Commission  shall  make  an  analysis  of  the 
ts  relative  to  the  production,  trade,  and  con- 
lption  of  the  article  involved,  to  the  probable 
ct  of  granting  a  concession  thereon,  and  to  the 
ipetitive  factors  involved.  Such  analysis  shall 
submitted  in  digest  form  to  the  Interdepart- 
ital  Committee.  The  digests,  excepting  confi- 
itial  material,  shall  be  published  by  the  Tariff 
nmission. 

.  With  respect  to  each  export  item  which  is 
sidered  by  the  Interdepartmental  Committee 
inclusion  in  a  trade  agreement,  the  Department 
Commerce  shall  make  an  analysis  of  the  facts 
itive  to  the  production,  trade,  and  consumption 
the  article  involved,  to  the  probable  effect  of 
aining  a  concession  thereon,  and  to  the  com- 
itive  factors  involved.    Such  analysis  shall  be 
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submitted  in  digest  form  to  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee. 

8.  After  analysis  and  consideration  of  the 
studies  of  the  Tariff  Commission  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  provided  for  in  paragraphs  6 
and  7  hereof,  of  the  views  of  interested  persons 
presented  to  the  Committee  for  Keciprocity  In- 
formation (established  by  Executive  Order  6750, 
dated  June  27,  1934,  as  amended  by  Executive 
Order  9647,  dated  October  25,  1945),  and  of  any 
other  information  available  to  the  Interdepart- 
mental Committee,  the  Interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee shall  make  such  recommendations  to  the 
President  relative  to  the  conclusion  of  trade  agree- 
ments, and  to  the  provisions  to  be  included  therein, 
as  are  considered  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  in  said  act  of  June  12,  1934,  as 
amended.  If  any  such  recommendation  to  the 
President  with  respect  to  the  inclusion  of  a  con- 
cession in  any  trade  agreement  is  not  unanimous, 
the  President  shall  be  provided  with  a  full  report 
by  the  dissenting  member  or  members  of  the  Inter- 
departmental Committee  giving  the  reasons  for 
their  dissent  and  specifying  the  point  beyond 
which  they  consider  any  reduction  or  concession 
involved  cannot  be  made  without  injury  to  the 
domestic  economy. 

Part  III 

9.  There  shall  also  be  included  in  every  trade 
agreement  hereafter  entered  into  under  the  au- 
thority of  said  act  of  June  12,  1934,  as  amended, 
a  most-favored-nation  provision  securing  for  the 
exports  of  the  United  States  the  benefits  of  all 
tariff  concessions  and  other  tariff  advantages  here- 
after accorded  by  the  other  party  or  parties  to  the 
agreement  to  any  third  country.  This  provision 
shall  be  subject  to  the  minimum  of  necessary  ex- 
ceptions and  shall  be  designed  to  obtain  the  great- 
est possible  benefits  for  exports  from  the  United 
States.  The  Interdepartmental  Committee  shall 
keep  informed  of  discriminations  by  any  country 
against  the  trade  of  the  United  States  which 
cannot  be  removed  by  normal  diplomatic  repre- 
sentations and,  if  the  public  interest  will  be  served 
thereby,  shall  recommend  to  the  President  the 
withholding  from  such  country  of  the  benefit  of 
concessions  granted  under  said  act. 

Habrt  S  Tktjman 
The  White  House 
February  25, 19^7 
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STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  February  25] 

I  wish  to  reaffirm  the  faith  of  this  Administra- 
tion in  the  Cor  dell  Hull  reciprocal  trade- agree- 
ments program,  which  became  effective  in  1934  and 
which  has  been  extended  by  Congress  all  these 
years.  This  program  is  based  on  the  principle  of 
negotiation  between  this  and  other  countries  for 
the  reduction  of  trade  restrictions  and  elimina- 
tion of  discriminations  on  a  mutually  advanta- 
geous basis;  for  each  concession  granted  by  the 
United  States,  a  corresponding  concession  is  re- 
ceived. This  program  has  become  an  integral  part 
of  our  foreign  policy,  and  has  widespread  support 
from  industry,  labor,  and  farmers. 

I  am  today  issuing  an  Executive  order  which 
formalizes  and  makes  mandatory  certain  existing 
trade-agreements  procedures  and  which,  in  addi- 
tion, makes  some  procedural  changes.  I  wish  to 
make  clear  that  the  provisions  of  the  order  do 
not  deviate  from  the  traditional  Cordell  Hull  prin- 
ciples. They  simply  make  assurance  doubly  sure 
that  American  interests  will  be  properly  safe- 
guarded. 

This  order  is  the  result  of  conversations  between 
Under  Secretaries  of  State  Acheson  and  Clayton 
and  Senators  Vandenberg  and  Millikin,  and  has 


I 

been  carefully  considered  by  the  interdepartmei 
trade-agreements  organization.  This  organ 
tion  is  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Depk 
ments  of  State,  War,  Navy,  Treasury,  Agricultf 
and  Commerce,  and  the  Tariff  Commission. 

The  United  States  is  preparing  to  meet  i\ 
18  other  nations  in  Geneva  on  the  tenth  of  A: 
to  negotiate  on  policies  affecting  world  trade. 
plan  to  complete  the  draft  of  a  charter  establish 
common  principles  of  world -trade  policy  and  \ 
ting  up  an  international  trade  organization. 
also  shall  negotiate  the  reduction  of  tariffs,  I 
removal  of  other  barriers  to  trade,  and  the  elim; 
tion  of  discriminatory  practices.  I  am  very  haj 
that  Senators  Vandenberg  and  Millikin  agree I 
we  should  go  forward  with  the  Geneva  i 
gotiations. 

All  of  us  must  now  recognize  that  biparti 
support  of  our  foreign  economic  policy,  as  we 
our  foreign  policy  in  general,  is  essential.  If 
are  to  succeed  in  our  efforts,  through  the  Uni 
Nations,  to  organize  the  world  for  peace,  we  cai 
refuse  our  cooperation  where  economic  quest 
are  involved.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  our  fori 
relations,  we  must  abandon  partisanship  and  u 
in  our  support  of  a  foreign  policy  that  serves 
interests  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 


STATEMENT  BY  UNDER  SECRETARY  CLAYTON 


The  Executive  order  issued  on  February  25  by 
the  President  with  regard  to  the  reciprocal  trade- 
agreements  program  formally  establishes  the  in- 
terdepartmental organization  which  has  been  set 
up  to  administer  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  and 
specifically  outlines  the  procedure  which  this  or- 
ganization is  to  follow. 

The  order  was  prepared  after  the  most  careful 
consideration  in  this  Department  and  in  other 
agencies  concerned  with  administration  of  the 
trade-agreements  program,  and  after  extensive 
conferences  with  leaders  of  both  parties  in  Con- 
gress.    It  substantially  meets  the  proposals  on  this 
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subject  which  were  made  on  February  7  by  S< 
tor  Vandenberg  and  Senator  Millikin.  Tl 
proposals  symbolized  their  desire  for  agreemen 
non-partisan  support  for  the  foreign  econc 
policy  of  the  United  States,  and  should  pro 
reassurance  of  whole-hearted  participation  of 
country  in  the  forthcoming  negotiations  at  Gei 
next  spring  for  a  trade  agreement  with  18  fori! 
countries  which  will  carry  forward  the  princii 
of  reciprocity  as  developed  under  James  G.  Bl 
and  Cordell  Hull. 

[At  this  point  the  contents  of  the  Executive  order 
summarized.  See  Department  of  State  press  release 
of  Feb.  25,  1947.] 

Department  of  State  BuH 


Since  the  Hull  trade-agreements  program  was 
mgurated  in  1934  changes  and  improvements 
?e  been  made  in  the  procedure  and  machinery 

•  administering  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  when 
was  found  practical  to  do  so.  These  changes 
nonstrate  that  the  trade-agreements  machinery 
adaptable  to  the  needs  of  the  country.  The 
sinessmen  and  other  interested  persons  who  ap- 
ired  at  the  recent  hearings  before  the  Committee 

•  Keciprocity  Information  appeared  to  be  con- 
iced  that  they  had  been  given  full  and  fair 
portunity  to  present  their  views  and  the  reasons 

•  those  views  in  the  hearings.  The  information 
jsented  at  the  hearings  is  now  receiving  the  most 
•eful  analysis  and  consideration  by  the  trade- 
reements  organization  which  is  preparing  the 
iommendations  for  the  forthcoming  negotiations 
Geneva. 
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The  agreement  which  it  is  proposed  to  negotiate 
at  Geneva  will  be  an  essential  step  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  International  Trade  Organization 
and  the  formulation  of  a  code  of  fair  principles 
for  international  commerce,  under  which  nations 
can  cooperate  in  expanding  their  trade  multi- 
laterally  and  on  a  non-discriminatory  basis,  there- 
by increasing  employment,  production  and  ex- 
change of  goods,  and  raising  standards  of  living 
in  all  countries. 

International  accord  with  respect  to  trade  policy 
is  essential  to  the  successful  operation  of  the  other 
international  agencies  which  have  already  been 
established  in  the  field  of  economic  affairs.  Co- 
operation among  nations  in  economic  affairs  is,  in 
turn,  a  prerequisite  of  international  cooperation 
in  political  and  security  affairs. 


wernment  and  Business  Groups  Discuss  U.S.  Foreign  Trade 


[Released  to  the  press  February  26] 

A.  group  of  leading  businessmen,  who  are  well 
own  in  the  American  foreign-trade  community, 
it  on  February  26  in  the  Department  of  State 
th  the  Board  of  Foreign  Service  to  exchange 
sws  on  the  activities  of  governmental  officials  in 
omoting  and  protecting  the  commercial  interests 
the  United  States  abroad. 

Die  joint  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Serv- 
i  and  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Commercial 
tivities  in  the  Foreign  Service  was  under  the 
airmanship  of  John  E.  Peurifoy,  recently  ap- 
inted  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
ministration.  Norman  P.  Ness,  Director  of  the 
Gee  of  Financial  and  Development  Policy,  De- 
rtment  of  State,  discussed  current  developments 
international  economic  affairs. 
Selden  Chapin,  Director  General  of  the  Foreign 
rvice,  presented  a  summary  of  the  problems  now 
ling  the  Service  and  invited  comments  from 
e  business  group.  George  Bell,  Associate  Di- 
:tor  of  the  Office  of  International  Trade,  De- 
rtment  of  Commerce,  called  for  suggestions  as 
how  Government  agencies  could  best  meet  the 
mands  placed  upon  them  by  business  and  in- 
istry  in  the  field  of  world  trade,  and  how  they 
n  be  correlated  with  the  existing  and  planned 
cilities  of  the  Foreign  Service. 
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The  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  which 
is  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Secretaries  of  State 
and  Commerce,  participated  in  their  individual 
capacities,  but  are  affiliated  with  the  following 
organizations :  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment, National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
United  States  Associates  of  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  National  Council  of 
American  Importers,  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council,  and  Bankers  Association  for  Foreign 
Trade.  The  following  are  members  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee: 

Wilbert  Ward,  Vice  President,  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York 

Francis  L.  Hopkinson,  Vice  President,  Willys-Overland 
Motors,  Inc. 

Morris  S.  Rosenthal,  Executive  Vice  President,  Stein,  Hall 
&  Company,  Inc. 

J.  D.  Fletcher,  Vice  President,  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

Arvid  L.  Frank,  Executive  Director,  United  States  Asso- 
ciates, International  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Clarence  E.  Hunter,  Vice  President,  New  York  Trust  Co. 

Kenneth  H.  Campbell,  Manager,  Foreign  Commerce  De- 
partment, Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A.  M.  Lederer,  Morris  &  Van  Wormer,  New  York 

Noel  Sargent,  Secretary,  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers 

Harry  S.  Radcliffe,  Executive  Secretary,  National  Council 
of  American  Importers 
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William    S.    Swingle,   Vice   President,    National   Foreign 

Trade  Council 
Patrick  McMahon,  Special  Executive  Assistant,  National 

Association  of  Manufacturers 
H.  F.  Sheets,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Socony- 

Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Inc. 

C.  B.  Thomas,  President,  Export  Division,  Chrysler  Cor- 
poration 

Gerald  Le  Vino,  Vice  President,  Guiterman  Company,  New 

/York 
W.  S.  Morrison,  Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Sales,  United 

States  Steel  Export  Company 

D.  A.  Paterson,  H.  A.  Astlett  Company,  New  York 
Curt  G.  Pfeiffer,  New  York 


The  Board  of  the  Foreign  Service,  which  advis 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  administration  of  tl 
Foreign  Service,  is  composed  of : 

John  E.  Peurifoy,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Spruille  Braden,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
William  Benton,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Selden  Chapin,  Director  General  of  the  Foreign  Service 
David  Morse,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
Leslie  A.  Wheeler,  Director,  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultur 

Relations,  Department  of  Agriculture 
George  L.  Bell,  Associate  Director,  Office  of  Internation 

Trade,  Department  of  Commerce 


Post-UNRRA  Relief:  Purpose  and  Method 


BY  UNDER  SECRETARY  CLAYTON  ' 


1.  General  Purpose  and  Objective 

The  purpose  of  the  resolution  now  under  con- 
sideration by  this  committee  is  to  provide  relief 
to  millions  of  persons  in  war-devastated  countries 
who  are  still  dependent  upon  outside  assistance  for 
food  and  other  essentials  of  life. 

Through  UNRKA  and  the  military  programs 
several  billions  of  dollars  have  been  made  avail- 
able to  the  peoples  of  the  liberated  areas  for  food, 
clothing,  medicine,  and  other  essential  supplies. 
Great  progress  had  been  made  in  these  countries 
in  their  struggles  to  return  to  a  normal  life.  The 
United  States  can  be  justly  proud  of  the  part  it 
has  played  in  helping  these  millions  of  unfortunate 
people  to  get  back  on  their  feet.  Yet  the  task  is 
not  quite  finished.  The  assistance  still  required  is 
small  relative  to  that  already  given,  but  without 
it  many  of  these  people  will  perish  by  starvation 
and  millions  will  be  seriously  undernourished. 
We  cannot  hope  to  achieve  permanent  security  and 
prosperity  in  a  world  where  such  conditions  exist. 
Even  with  the  minimum  of  assistance  which  has 
been  planned,  the  peoples  involved  will  still  have 
barely  enough  to  eat. 

The  UNRRA  pipelines  soon  will  run  dry.  The 
great  bulk  of  UNRRA  supplies  will  have  been 
shipped  to  Europe  by  the  end  of  March  and  ship- 
ments will  practically  cease  during  April. 

1  Statement  made  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Feb.  25,  1947, 
and  released  to  the  press  by  that  committee  on  the  same 
date. 
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The  committee  is,  I  am  sure,  aware  of  the  pog 
tion  taken  by  the  Department  of  State  and  tl 
President  regarding  post-UNRRA  relief.  It  hi 
not  seemed  wise  or  proper  to  meet  the  remainiri 
needs  through  an  international  agency.  Instead 
is  believed  that  the  problem  which  remains  can  be 
be  handled  directly  between  the  individual  contri 
buting  countries  and  the  recipient  countries.  Tl 
Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations  will  be  usef 
as  a  clearing  point  for  the  exchange  of  relevant  ii 
formation. 

One  of  the  major  arguments  advanced  by  tl 
United  States  representatives  in  making  clear  th 
position  regarding  relief  in  1947  was  that  tl 
problem,  although  of  utmost  urgency  and  serioui 
ness,  was  not  of  the  magnitude  of  past  years  an 
could  be  handled  more  efficiently  and  expeditiousl 
without  the  cumbersome  mechanism  of  an  intei 
national  relief  agency. 

That  argument  is  still  valid.  Some  of  tl 
UNRRA  countries  no  longer  require  free  assisl 
ance ;  others,  not  as  fortunate,  need  relatively  sma 
amounts  of  additional  assistance  to  carry  thei 
through  another  year.  Thereafter,  it  is  expecte 
that  they  will  be  able  to  stand  on  their  own  fee 
In  addition  we  feel  that  we  can  more  effectivel 
adapt  our  program  to  meet  changing  needs  an 
can  maintain  better  supervision  over  the  use  c 
our  funds  and  supplies  by  dealing  directly  wit 
the  countries  needing  assistance. 

2.  Relief  Needs  in  1947 

The  State  Department  estimates  that  the  mini 
Department  of  State  Bulleii 
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mm  relief  requirements  for  the  calendar  year 
947  of  needy  countries  amount  to  about  $610,000,- 
00  exclusive  of  remaining  UNRRA  shipments, 
'he  following  European  countries  appear  to  have 
eed  of  outside  assistance :  Austria,  Greece,  Hun- 
ary,  Italy,  and  Poland.  It  is  anticipated  also 
!iat  China  may  have  emergency  needs  for  food  im- 
orts  to  prevent  suffering  and  starvation  in  cer- 
lin  areas  and  that  some  financial  assistance  may 
e  required  for  this  purpose. 
Relief  needs  have  been  calculated  as  that  part  of 
country's  minimum  import  needs  which  cannot 
e  financed  out  of  its  own  resources,  including  cur- 
ant  earnings  of  foreign  exchange  and  existing  and 
nticipated  foreign  loans  and  credits.  The  mini- 
ram  import  needs  have  been  determined  on  the 
asis  of  the  definition  proposed  by  the  United 
tates  representative  and  adopted  by  the  General 
.ssembly  of  the  United  Nations,  namely:  "im- 
orts  required  to  provide  the  basic  essentials  of 
fe  and  to  prevent  economic  retrogression  which 
ireatens  the  supply  of  these  basic  essentials." 
ti  making  our  estimates  we  have  included 
wd  imports  which,  together  with  the  quantity 
ically  produced,  would  give  urban  consumers  a 
iet  of  an  average  of  from  2,000  to  2,200  calories 
er  day.  This  compares  with  3,400  calories  in  the 
United  States.  Imports  of  raw  materials,  fuel,  and 
ldustrial  supplies,  in  amounts  sufficient  to  main- 
lin  the  production  of  essential  goods  and  to  pre- 
ent  economic  retrogression  from  approximately 
resent  levels,  have  also  been  included  in  the  calcu- 
itions.  To  the  extent  that  food  and  other  relief 
ipplies  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  and 
;her  contributors  the  foreign-exchange  resources 
f  the  needy  countries  will  be  freed  for  the  pro- 
irement  of  other  imports  included  in  the  list  of 
inimum  needs. 

The  need  for  assistance  in  food  imports  is  par- 
cularly  acute,  in  most  of  the  areas  involved,  dur- 
ig  the  spring  and  early  summer  months  prior  to 
ie  harvests,  and  suffering  and  a  serious  economic 
tback  will  occur  if  help  is  delayed.  On  the  other 
ind,  if  sufficient  assistance  is  provided  promptly 
iere  is  every  reason  for  anticipating  that,  with 
ie  possible  exception  of  Austria,  these  countries 
ill  not  need  further  free  relief  after  1947.  In  the 
-se  of  Austria  some  further  help,  although  on  a 
duced  scale,  will  probably  be  needed  during  the 
lendar  year  1948. 


3.  Contributions  To  Meet  Need 

The  President  has  recommended  that  the  Con- 
gress appropriate  $350,000,000  as  the  United  States 
contribution  to  help  meet  these  needs.  This  sum 
represents,  in  our  opinion,  our  fair  share  of  the 
total  requirement,  bearing  in  mind  our  capacity 
in  relation  to  that  of  other  supplying  countries.  It 
is  57  percent  of  the  estimated  need,  compared  with 
our  UNRRA  proportion  of  72  percent.  The  Brit- 
ish Government  has  already  announced  a  program 
for  assistance  to  Austria  amounting  to  $40,000,000 
and  is  currently  considering  what  assistance  can 
be  rendered  to  other  countries.  Other  govern- 
ments are  likewise  studying  the  matter  at  this 
time.  We  are  hopeful  that  through  the  efforts 
of  all  governments  which  are  in  a  position  to  help, 
the  minimum  needs  will  be  met. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  at  this  point  what  we 
consider  to  be  a  fundamental  principle — that  is, 
that  the  total  amount  we  would  allocate  to  any 
country  not  be  determined  finally  at  this  time.  We 
should  avoid  a  situation  where  any  country  might 
assume  that  it  had  a  vested  interest  or  right  to  a 
particular  amount  of  money.  We  found  in  the 
case  of  UNRRA  that,  whenever  an  amount  was 
allocated  even  on  a  tentative  basis  to  a  recipient 
country,  any  attempt  to  reduce  it  in  order  to  take 
account  of  changing  needs  caused  resentment  and 
consequent  embarrassment.  In  making  estimates 
of  relief  requirements  we  must  necessarily  make 
assumptions  regarding  future  crop  and  weather 
conditions,  export  possibilities,  the  probability  of 
credits  and  loans  from  private  or  public  banking 
institutions,  and  many  other  factors  which  are  not 
susceptible  of  definite  determination  at  this  time. 
Emergencies  may  arise  requiring  an  increase  in 
present  estimates  for  some  countries,  whereas  in 
others  recovery  may  occur  at  a  more  rapid  rate 
than  we  now  anticipate.  Furthermore,  the  assist- 
ance which  will  be  provided  to  each  of  the  countries 
by  other  contributors  must  be  considered  in  deter- 
mining how  our  funds  should  be  allocated.  We 
are  not  now  fully  informed  in  regard  to  this  matter 
and  should  be  in  a  position  to  adjust  our  program 
in  collaboration  with  other  contributors  to  prevent 
duplication  of  effort. 

4.  Method  of  Operation 

The  resolution  under  consideration  provides 
that  the  control  of  the  program  remain  firmly  in 
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American  hands  and  that  this  control  be  exercised 
to  the  end  that  these  supplies  be  shipped  where 
they  are  needed  and  that  they  are  used  within  the 
receiving  countries  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  the  resolution.  We  would  also 
take  steps  to  assure  that  the  people  of  the  countries 
receiving  our  help  would  be  fully  informed  as  to 
our  interest  in  their  welfare  and  the  extent  and 
nature  of  our  contribution.  It  is  our  intention  to 
limit  the  items  which  would  be  procured  with  our 
funds  to  a  few  basic  essentials,  primarily  food, 
medical  supplies,  seeds,  and  fertilizers.  We  might 
also  find  it  necessary  in  some  cases  to  include  such 
things  as  clothing  or  raw  materials  for  the  produc- 
tion of  clothing,  fuel,  and  similar  basic  supplies. 
We  would  not  attempt  to  provide  machinery  and 
equipment  for  rehabilitation  purposes.  UNRRA 
has  already  imported  those  items  of  this  nature 
which  were  needed  for  the  resumption  of  basic 
economic  activities  after  the  dislocation  and  de- 
struction caused  by  the  war.  Further  reconstruc- 
tion and  development  of  the  productive  and  trans- 
port facilities  of  these  countries  should  be  provided 
through  loans  from  the  International  Bank  and 
other  sources. 

If  this  program  is  approved  by  the  Congress  we 
plan  to  reach  an  agreement  with  each  recipient 
government  regarding  all  necessary  aspects  of  the 
operation.  Such  an  agreement  would  cover  the 
methods  of  procuring,  shipping,  and  accounting 
for  supplies,  the  right  of  observation  by  our  repre- 
sentatives in  the  country,  and  freedom  to  report 
(without  censorship)  by  the  press  and  radio.  We 
would  also  require  guaranties  that  not  only  our 
supplies  but  all  similar  supplies  produced  locally 
or  imported  from  other  sources  will  be  used  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  people  without  discrimination  on 
political  or  racial  grounds.  The  agreement  would 
also  prescribe  conditions  governing  the  use  to  be 
made  of  local  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  sup- 
plies to  those  people  who  can  afford  to  pay  for 
them. 

After  conclusion  of  such  an  agreement  we  would 
approve  from  time  to  time  target  programs  cover- 
ing the  type  and  amount  of  commodities  which 
could  be  procured  over  say  a  two-  or  three-month 
period.  The  recipient  government  would  then  be 
authorized  to  procure  these  goods  either  through 
commercial  channels  or  the  appropriate  govern- 
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ment  procurement  agency,  and  to  arrange  for  the: 
shipment.  Full  reports,  including  copies  of  coi 
tracts,  invoices,  and  shipping  documents,  wou] 
be  made  available  to  us.  As  funds  are  needed  1 
meet  accruing  obligations  we  would  transfer  cas 
to  the  recipient  government  to  be  set  up  in  a  specii 
account. 

We  would  maintain  a  small  staff  in  the  Stai 
Department  which  would  make  the  necessary  a 
rangements  with  the  recipient  government,  wou] 
keep  closely  informed  in  regard  to  all  procuremei 
and  shipping  activities,  and  would  receive  an 
analyze  reports  from  our  missions  in  the  recipiei 
countries  regarding  current  relief  needs  and  con 
pliance  with  the  agreements.  We  also  plan  1 
attach  to  the  United  States  Embassy  in  each  < 
the  recipient  countries  a  small,  well-qualified  stai 
These  persons  would  supplement  the  work  of  tl 
Embassy  staff  in  maintaining  controls  in  tl 
country,  observing  the  relief  program,  and  rj 
porting  to  the  Ambassador  and  the  Departmei 
in  regard  to  the  progress  of  the  distribution  ( 
our  supplies  and  others  of  similar  types  in  tl 
country,  the  extent  and  nature  of  relief  neeq" 
and  the  effective  utilization  of  locally  product 
supplies. 

5.  Conclusion 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  immediai 
problem  is  to  maintain  the  flow  of  relief  supplie 
To  stop  that  flow  would  be  disastrous ;  to  interru] 
it  would  be  almost  equally  disastrous.  If  we  fa 
to  provide  the  relief  now  when  it  is  needed,  muc 
of  the  humanitarian  work  heretofore  done  by  oi 
Government  and  others  will  be  undermined,  muc 
suffering  and  economic  deterioration  will  ui 
doubtedly  occur,  with  political  and  economic  coi 
sequences  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  ourselv< 
included,  not  pleasant  to  contemplate.  The  Pres 
dent  stated  the  problem  clearly  when  he  said  i 
transmitting  this  request  to  the  Congress : 

"The  United  States,  in  keeping  with  our  trad 
tions  of  immediate  and  wholehearted  response  t 
human  need,  has  stood  in  the  forefront  of  thos 
who  have  checked  the  forces  of  starvation,  diseas 
suffering,  and  chaos  which  threatened  to  engu: 
the  world  in  the  wake  of  the  war.  The  task 
nearly  finished.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  a( 
promptly  to  insure  that  we  do  not  stop  short  c 
the  goal ;  that  we  do  not  endanger  the  permanenc 
of  the  gains  we  have  helped  to  achieve." 2 
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jcartelization  Law  for  United  States  Zone  in  Germany 


[Released  to  the  press  February  27] 

United  States  and  United  Kingdom  decarteliza- 
n  laws  became  effective  in  the  respective  zones 
Germany  on  February  12, 1947. 
Hie  United  States  law  provides  for  the  prohibi- 
n  of  restrictive  and  monopolistic  enterprises  and 
ictices,  and  permits  Military  Government  to 
ce  the  following  appropriate  steps  to  eliminate 
jhibited  enterprises  or  activities : 

L.  The  elimination  of  corporate  entities. 

I.  The  redistribution  and  removal  of  property, 

vestments,  and  other  assets. 

5.  The  cancellation  of  obligations  of  cartels, 

idicates,  trusts,  combines,  or  other  organizations 

a  monopolistic  or  restrictive  character. 

Grerman  participation  in  international  cartels  is 

scifically  prohibited. 

rhe  text  of  the  decartelization  law  follows : 


IITED  STATES  ZONE  AND  LAND  BREMEN  LAW 
No.  56 


)hibition  of  Excessive  Concentration  off  German 
Economic  Power 


This  law  is  enacted,  in  accordance  with  para- 
aph  12  of  the  Potsdam  Agreement,  in  order :  (i) 
prevent  Germany  from  endangering  the  safety 
her  neighbors  and  again  constituting  a  threat 
international  peace,  (ii)  to  destroy  Germany's 
gnomic  potential  to  wage  war,  (iii)  to  insure 
at  measures  taken  for  Germany's  reconstruction 
e  consistent  with  peaceful  and  democratic  pur- 
ses, (iv)  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  building  a 
althy  and  democratic  German  economy. 
To  this  end  it  is  desirable  that  the  German  econ- 
iy  be  reorganized  and  that  concentrations  of 
onomic  power  as  exemplified,  in  particular,  by 
rtels,  syndicates,  trusts,  combines,  and  other 
pes  of  monopolistic  or  restrictive  arrangements 
lich  could  be  used  by  Germany  as  instruments  of 
htical  or  economic  aggression,  be  eliminated  at 
e  earliest  practicable  date.  It  is  likewise  desir- 
le  to  prevent  Germany  from  using  international 
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cartels  and  similar  international  arrangements  in 
the  same  manner. 

It  is  therefore  ordered  as  follows : 

Article  1.  Prohibition  of  Restrictive  and  Monopo- 
listic Enterprise  and  Practices 

1.  Excessive  concentrations  of  German  eco- 
nomic power,  whether  within  or  without  Germany 
and  whatever  their  form  or  character,  insofar 
as  such  concentrations  or  any  part  or  activity 
thereof  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Military 
Government,  are  prohibited,  their  activities  are  de- 
clared illegal  and  they  shall  be  eliminated,  except 
as  hereinafter  provided  in  Article  III. 

2.  Cartels,  combines,  syndicates,  trusts,  associa- 
tions or  any  other  form  of  understanding  or  con- 
certed undertaking  between  persons,  which  have 
the  purpose  or  effect  of  restraining,  or  of  fostering 
monopolistic  control  of,  domestic  or  international 
trade  or  other  economic  activity,  or  of  restricting 
access  to  domestic  or  international  markets  are 
hereby  declared  to  be  excessive  concentrations  of 
economic  power  within  the  purview  of  this  law. 

3.  All  economic  enterprises  having  their  head- 
quarters located  in  the  United  States  Zone  or 
{Land  Bremen)  and  employing,  in  Germany  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  law,  or  thereafter,  directly 
or  indirectly,  more  than  10,000  persons  shall  be 
examined  as  prima  facie  constituting  excessive  con- 
centrations of  economic  power,  and  shall  be  dealt 
with  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  law 
if  Military  Government  or  its  designated  agency 
determines  that  these  enterprises  do,  in  fact,  con- 
stitute excessive  concentrations  of  economic  power 
provided,  however,  that  when  such  economic  enter- 
prises are  located  entirely  within  the  United  States 
Zone  or  (Land  Bremen)  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  law,  or  thereafter,  they  shall  be  dealt  with  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  law  as  exces- 
sive concentrations  of  economic  power  unless  their 
continuance  is  approved  by  Military  Government. 

4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  agency  as  Military 
Government  shall  designate  for  the  purpose,  to  de- 
termine the  general  or  special  circumstances  under 
which  any  enterprise  or  activity,  not  included 
within  the  definitions  set  out  in  paragraphs  2  and 
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3  above,  but  whose  character  or  activities  are 
deemed  objectionable,  shall  be  considered  to  con- 
stitute an  excessive  concentration  of  economic 
power.  In  making  such  determination,  consider- 
ation shall  be  given  to  the  following  factors : 

(1)  The  percentage  of  the  total  German  pro- 
duction or  other  economic  activity  in  the  field  in 
which  the  enterprise  operates  which  is  produced 
or  controlled  by  such  enterprise  ; 

(2)  The  asset  value  of  the  enterprise  and  its 
annual  volume  of  business ; 

(3)  The  number  of  persons  directly  or  indi- 
rectly employed  by  the  enterprise ; 

(4)  The  character  of  the  production  and  the 
nature  of  the  activity  of  the  enterprise ; 

(5)  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  participa- 
tion of  the  enterprise  in  any  contract,  agreement, 
combination,  practice,  or  other  arrangement  or 
relationship  of  a  restrictive  or  monopolistic 
character,  such  as  is  referred  to  in  paragraph  2 
of  this  article,  or  which  tends  to  create  special 
privileges  in  the  purchase  or  sale  of  materials, 
to  restrict  production  or  distribution,  to  fix 
prices,  or  to  allocate  business  or  sales  territories, 
or  which  provides  for  the  exclusive  exchange  of 
patents  or  technical  information ; 

(6)  Any  grouping  of  enterprises  or  activities 
of  similar  or  dissimilar  character  or  covering 
distinct  stages  of  production. 

Article  II.  Prohibition  of  German  Participation 
in  International  Cartels 

5.  Participation,  directly  or  indirectly  by  any 
German  person  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Military 
Government  in  any  cartel,  combination,  enterprise, 
activity  or  relationship  which  has  the  purpose  or 
the  effect  of  restraining  international  trade  or 
other  economic  activity  is  hereby  declared  illegal 
and  is  prohibited.  This  provision  shall  not  be 
construed,  however,  to  prohibit  ordinary  agency 
agreements  and  transactions  of  purchase  and  sale 
which  do  not  have  this  purpose  or  effect. 

Article  III.  Exemptions 

6.  The  agency  designated  by  Military  Govern- 
ment to  enforce  this  law  will  consider,  and  in  ap- 
proved cases,  grant  exemptions  in  respect  to  any 
agreement,  arrangement,  act  or  purpose  otherwise 
prohibited  by  this  law,  if  it  is  considered  that  the 
character  or  activities  of  the  enterprise  under 
review : 


(a)  Are  not  repugnant  to  the  purposes  of  i 
law;  or 

(b)  Are  required  to  further  the  declared 
jectives  of  Military  Government. 

Article  IV.  Powers  and  Duties  of  the  Implem 
ing  Agency 

7.  The  agency  designated  by  Military  Gov 
ment  to  enforce  this  law  will  take  such  action  in 
gard  to  the  elimination  of  enterprises  or  acthn 
prohibited  by  this  law  as  it  finds  appropriat 
accomplish  the  purposes  thereof,  including 
elimination  of  corporate  entities,  the  redistribu; 
and  removal  of  property,  investments  and  oi 
assets  and  the  cancellation  of  obligations  of  car; 
syndicates,  trusts,  combines  or  other  organizat 
of  a  monopolistic  or  restrictive  character; 
shall  to  the  extent  appropriate  to  carry  out1! 
purposes  of  this  law  have  the  power  to : 

(a)  Issue  and  enforce  such  rules,  regulati 
orders,  directives,  and  definitions  as  it  may  d 
appropriate ; 

(b)  Determine  the  principles,  plans  and  J 
cedure  for  the  elimination  of  prohibited  en 
prises ; 

(c)  Consider  reports  and  proposed  plans; 
elimination  of  enterprises '  and  activities  } 
hibited  by  this  law  and  for  the  establishmen 
deconcentrated  or  reorganized  production  un 

(d)  Investigate,  collect  and  compile  infon 
tion  concerning  the  properties,  products,  owi 
ship,  management,  control,  organization  b 
ness,  and  business  conduct  of  any  person 
enterprise  and  its  relation  to  other  persons 
enterprises  wherever  situated ; 

(e)  Require  the  compilation  and  submiss 
of  information,  and  the  keeping  of  records,  s< 
or  require  the  production  of  records,  books 
account,  contracts,  agreements,  correspondei 
or  papers ;  require  the  attendance  and  testim< 
of  witnesses  under  oath  and  the  production 
evidence ; 

(/)  Seize,  hold  or  require  the  conveyance 
property;  direct  the  termination  or  dissolut 
of  any  contract,  enterprise,  arrangement  or 
lationship;  and  take  such  other  measures  as 
may  deem  appropriate  and  consistent  with 
provisions  of  this  law ; 

(g)  Require  enterprises  subject  to  the  p 
hibitions  of  Article  I  to  submit  plans  for  the  c 
posal  of  assets  or  other  appropriate  action  for 
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)urpose  of  compliance  with  this  law;  approve 
such  plans ;  and  prohibit  unauthorized  transfers 
>f  property  by  such  enterprises  prior  to  such 
ipproval. 

!.  The  agency  referred  to  in  paragraph  7  above 
y  delegate  to  appropriate  German  governmen- 
agencies  such  powers,  and  may  issue  such  direc- 
es  with  respect  thereto,  as  it  may  deem  necessary 
■  the  enforcement  and  application  of  this  law. 

Article  V.  Definitions 

I.  As  used  in  this  law : 

a)  The  term  "person"  shall  mean  any  natural 
juristic  person  existing  under  public  or  private 
t,  including  associations,  corporations,  partner- 
ps,  or  governmental  agencies ; 

[b)  The  terms  "enterprise",  "activity"  and  "re- 
ionship"  shall  mean  every  kind  of  economic, 
riness  or  financial  instrumentality,  activity  or 
•son,  whether  in  the  form  of  a  cartel,  trust,  com- 
ie,  stock  company,  syndicate,  concern,  aggregate 
firms  or  bodies,  or  otherwise  and  whether  related 
agreement,  combination,  association  or  under- 
nding; 

[c)  The  expression  "cartels,  combines,  synch- 
es, trusts,  associations  or  any  other  form  of 
lerstanding  or  concerted  undertaking  between 
•sons,  which  have  the  purpose  or  effect  of  re- 
aining  or  fostering  monopolistic  control  of, 
nestic  or  international  trade  or  other  economic 
ivity,  or  restricting  access  to  domestic  or  inter- 
zonal markets"  shall  include  the  following: 

(1)  The  fixing  of  prices  or  the  terms  or 
:onditions  in  the  purchase  or  sale  of  any  prod- 
ict  or  thing ; 

(2)  The  exclusion  of  any  person  from  any 
erritorial  market  or  field  of  business  activity, 
he  allocation  of  customers,  or  the  fixing  of  sales 
>r  purchase  quotas,  except  insofar  as  such  ar- 
'angements  are  not  designed  to  reduce  competi- 
ion  and  are  merely  bona  fide  marketing  arrange- 
nents  between  a  particular  enterprise  and  its 
listributing  agents  with  respect  to  its  products ; 

(3)  The  allocation  of  distributors  or  the  allo- 
:ation  of  products  among  customers ; 

(4)  The  boycott  of,  or  discrimination  against, 
my  manufacturer,  distributor,  consumer,  or 
)ther  person  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  or 
)reventing  competition ; 

(5)  The  limitation  of  production  or  the  fixing 
)f  production  quotas ; 
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(6)  The  suppression  of  technology  or  inven- 
tion, whether  patented  or  unpatented ; 

(7)  The  devising  of  any  arrangement,  in  con- 
nection with  the  exploitation  of  patents  or  other 
similar  exclusive  privileges,  so  as  to  extend  the 
monopoly  or  privilege  to  matters  not  contained 
in  the  authorized  grant ; 

(d)  The  terms  "ownership"  and  "control"  shall 
include  every  kind  of  economic,  business,  or  finan- 
cial relationship  which  has  the  effect  of  establish- 
ing common  or  concerted  action  among  two  or 
more  business  units,  whether  in  the  form  of  major- 
ity or  minority  stock  participations,  direct  or  in- 
direct power  to  vote  shares,  ownership  of  certifi- 
cates or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  carrying 
management  privileges,  personal  relationships 
such  as  common  offices  or  directorships,  contractual 
arrangements  or  agreements,  or  any  other  relation- 
ship having  the  like  effect. 

(e)  The  term  "subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
Military  Government"  and  "U.S.  Zone"  shall  in- 
clude, in  addition  to  the  U.S.  Zone  of  Germany, 
Land  Bremen. 

Article  VI.  Conflicting  Laws  Repealed 

10.  This  law,  and  all  regulations,  orders  and 
directives  issued  under  it,  shall  be  deemed  to  repeal, 
alter,  amend  or  supersede  all  provisions  of  German 
law  inconsistent  therewith. 

Article  VII.  Penalties 

11.  Any  judicial  proceedings  under  this  law 
shall  be  taken  before  either  German  courts  or 
Military  Government  courts  as  Military  Govern- 
ment shall  decide. 

12.  Any  person  violating,  or  evading,  or  at- 
tempting to  violate  or  evade,  or  procuring  the 
violation  of  any  provision  of  this  law  or  of  any 
regulation,  order  or  directive  issued  thereunder 
shall  upon  conviction,  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  KM  200.000  or  to  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  ten  (10)  years,  or  both. 

Article  VIII.  Effective  Date 

13.  This  law  shall  become  effective  on  12  Febru- 
ary 1947,  provided,  however,  that  for  a  period  of 
six  months  thereafter,  the  continuation  of  acts  or 
condition  prohibited  under  paragraph  3  of  Article 
I  shall  not  subject  the  violator  to  criminal  prosecu- 
tion. If  it  appears  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
agency  designated  by  Military  Government  that, 
in  the  case  of  a  particular  enterprise,  a  longer 
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period  is  required  to  effect  compliance  with  this 
law,  said  period  of  six  months  may  be  extended  as 
may  be  necessary. 

REGULATION  NO.  1 

I.  Purpose  of  This  Regulation 

This  regulation  is  issued  under  and  in  amplifica- 
tion of  Law  No.  56  and  shall  become  effective  on 
12  February  1947.    It  has  the  purpose  of : 

(a)  Defining  the  procedure  to  be  adopted  by 
enterprises  affected  by  Law  No.  56  (hereinafter 
called  "subject"  enterprises)  ; 

(b)  Defining  the  procedure  which  shall  gov- 
ern applications  for  exemptions  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  and  requests  for  interpretation. 

(c)  Defining  the  rights  of  subject  enterprises 
to  appeal. 

II.  Exemptions 

A.  Exemption  is  hereby  granted  to  the  Reichs- 
bahn,  the  Reichspost,  and  to  public  utilities  in  the 
U.S.  Zone,  except  that  Military  Government  or 
its  designated  agency  may  require  them  to  submit 
reports  and  any  other  relevant  information. 

B.  Exemption  is  also  granted  to  enterprises 
which  are  taken  into  control  by  Military  Govern- 
ment, except  that  Military  Government  or  its 
designated  agency  may  call  upon  the  controlling 
authorities  to  submit  reports  and  any  other  rele- 
vant information.  At  the  effective  date  of  this 
regulation  these  enterprises  comprise  I.  G.  Farben- 
industrie — taken  into  control  under  General  Order 
No.  2  pursuant  to  Military  Government  Law 
No.  52. 

III.  Application  of  This  Regulation 

A.  This  regulation  applies  to  every  German 
economic  enterprise  falling  within  the  scope  of 
Article  I  and  II  of  Law  No.  56  and  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  United  States  Military  Govern- 
ment. 

B.  In  every  case  the  size  and  character  of  the 
whole  enterprise  whether  totally  within  the  juris- 
diction of  United  States  Military  Government  or 
not,  will  be  considered  in  determining  the  standing 
of  the  enterprise  in  relation  to  Law  No.  56. 

IV.  Persons  Responsible  for  Compliance   With 

This  Regulation 
Owners,  officers,  directors  and  trustees  of  subject 
enterprises  shall  be  responsible  for  compliance 
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with  this  regulation.  If  such  owners,  officers  ;| 
directors  are  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Unii 
States  Military  Government,  the  German  ma| 
gers  and  individuals  exercising  supervision  of  i 
property  of  the  subject  enterprise  which  is  local 
in  the  U.S.  Zone  shall  be  responsible  for  s| 
compliance. 

V.  Procedure  To  Be  Followed  by  Subject  En\ 
prises 

A.  Every  subject  enterprise  shall  submit  repd 
in  triplicate  to  the  Chief  of  the  Decartelizat 
Branch,  Economics  Division,  OMGUS,  Berlin, 
or  before  1  April  1947,  setting  out  the  follow, 
information : 

(a)  A  list  of  all  properties  and  assets,  b, 
tangible  and  intangible,  which  the  report 
enterprise  owned  or  controlled  at  the  effecti 
date  of  Law  No.  56 ; 

(b)  A  statement  showing  all  cartels,  agr: 
ments  and  practices  prohibited  by  Law  No. ! 
in  which  the  subject  enterprise  has  been  a  p! 
ticipant  since  1  January  1938 ; 

(c)  A  statement  of  the  names,  addresses  v 
holdings  of  all  stockholders  of  record,  includ 
a  statement  of  all  beneficial  owners  known: 

(d)  A  copy  of  the  most  recent  balance  sh> 
copy  of  income  and  profit  and  loss  statements 
the  latest  twelve-month  period  in  respect 
which  such  statements  are  available. 

(e)  A  statement  of  the  highest  number 
persons  employed  by  the  enterprise  at  any  ti 
during  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  date 
its  report. 

B.  Every  enterprise  which  shall  hereafter 
come  subject  to  Law  No.  56  either  by  increase 
size  or  by  the  nature  of  its  relationship  or  acti 
ties,  shall,  immediately  upon  such  developme 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  regulation. 

C.  Where  there  is  doubt  as  to  whether  an  ent 
prise  is  subject  to  Law  No.  56,  the  report  will 
completed  and  returned  with  a  memorandum 
questing  a  ruling  on  any  doubtful  points. 

D.  Where  an  enterprise  falls  within  the  sc( 
of  Articles  I  and  II  of  Law  No.  56,  but  it  is  c< 
tended  that  exemption  from  the  operation  of  i 
law  should  be  granted,  the  report  will  be  c& 
pleted  and  submitted  with  a  memorandum 
questing  exemption  and  setting  out  the  grour 
therefor. 

E.  The  designated  agency  of  Military  Gove: 
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nt  may,  in  pursuance  of  Article  I,  paragraph 
)f  Law  No.  56,  require  any  German  firm  within 
jurisdiction  whose  activities  appear  objection- 
le,  regardless  of  its  size  and  character,  to  render 
eport  within  a  stated  period. 

.  Enforcement  Provisions 

L  The  designated  agency  of  Military  Govern- 
nt  will  scrutinize  all  reports  received  and  will 
ify  each  enterprise,  according  to  its  findings, 
ether  it : 

(a)  Comes  within  the  scope  and  must  comply 
vith  Law  No.  56 ;  or 
(6)  Is  exempt  from  the  operation  of  this  law. 

3.  Subject  enterprises  which  receive  orders  to 
;entralize  or  otherwise  comply  with  Law  No. 
shall,  within  three  (3)  calendar  months  of  the 
lance  of  such  orders,  prepare  and  submit  a  plan 
dispersing  their  assets  or  otherwise  complying 
h  the  law,  and  on  approval  or  amendment  of 
s  plan  by  the  designated  agency  of  Military 
vernment,  shall  proceed  to  carry  it  out  within 
i  prescribed  time  limit. 

I.  Approval  of  Proposed  Sales 

tfo  enterprise  which  comes  within  the  purview 
paragraph  3,  Article  I,  of  Law  No.  56,  shall 
►sequent  to  the  effective  date  of  Law  No.  56, 
pose  of  any  of  its  capital  assets  by  sale  or  other- 
;e  without  the  express  written  approval  of  Mili- 
y  Government  or  its  designated  agency. 

II.  Hearings  and  Appeals 

I  All  evidence  relied  upon  by  the  subject  en- 
prise  in  support  of  its  claim  to  exemption  must 
submitted  to  the  agency  designated  by  Military 
vernment  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
ether  the  enterprise  comes  within  the  scope  of 
w  No.  56  or  whether  it  is  to  be  exempt  from 
>  operation  of  such  Law.  Oral  argument  be- 
•e  such  agency  will  be  permitted  only  when  it 
established  that  the  enterprise  cannot  ade- 
itely  present  its  case  in  writing.  A  request 
irefore  must  be  filed  when  the  claim  for  exemp- 
li is  submitted  in  writing.  Presentation  of  new 
additional  evidence  will  not  be  permitted  at  the 
iring  of  such  oral  argument.  The  decision  of 
>h  agency  shall  be  in  writing  and  a  copy  thereof 
dl  be  transmitted  promptly  to  the  subject 
-erprise. 
3.  An  appeal  to  such  body  as  shall  be  designated 
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by  Military  Government  may  be  taken  by  the  ag- 
grieved person  from  the  decision  of  the  agency 
within  fourteen  (14)  days  after  the  receipt  of  a 
copy  thereof.  If  the  appeal  is  found  by  the  appel- 
late body  to  have  been  taken  without  good  cause 
and  solely  for  purposes  of  delay,  it  shall  be  dis- 
missed forthwith  and  the  appellant  shall  there- 
upon become  liable  to  the  penalties  prescribed  in 
Law  No.  56. 

IX.  Penalties 

Failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
regulation  or  of  any  order  or  directive  issued  there- 
under or  any  willful  falsification  of  information 
required  to  be  submitted  thereby  shall  be  punish- 
able under  Article  VII  of  Law  No.  56. 

Appointment  of  Members  to  Military 
Tribunal 

On  February  21, 1947,  by  Executive  Order  9827 
(12  Federal  Register  1215),  the  following  persons 
were  appointed  to  serve  on  military  tribunals 
established  by  the  military  governor  for  the  United 
States  zone  of  occupation  within  Germany : 

Carrington  Tanner  Marshall,  formerly  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Ohio ; 
James  Tenney  Brand,  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Oregon ;  and  Mal- 
lory  B.  Blair,  formerly  Associate  Justice,  Court  of 
Civil  Appeals,  State  of  Texas,  as  the  members; 
and  Justin  Woodward  Harding,  of  the  bar  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  as  the  alternate  member. 

Publication  of  Official  Text  of  Niirnberg 
Verdict 

The  complete  official  text  of  the  verdict  of  the 
International  Military  Tribunal  at  Niirnberg, 
which  has  not  previously  been  available  to  the  pub- 
lic, was  published  on  February  25  for  general 
distribution. 

Copies  of  this  historic  document,  which  marked 
the  culmination  of  more  than  ten  months  of  trial 
of  the  major  Nazi  war  criminals,  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  at  $1.25 
in  the  clothbound  edition,  or  at  $.45  in  the  paper 
pamphlet  edition. 
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Postal  Regulations  for  Printed  Matter 
to  U.S.  and  British  Zones  in  Germany 

On  February  4, 1947  the  Post  Office  Department 
issued  the  following  regulations : 

"Effective  February  4,  1947,  non-commercial 
printed  matter  up  to  a  weight  limit  of  four  pounds 
six  ounces,  when  sent  as  gift,  may  be  accepted  for 
mailing  to  the  United  States  Zones  of  Germany, 
excluding  Berlin. 

"The  term  'non-commercial  printed  matter'  may 
be  interpreted  as  referring  to  newspapers,  news 
and  fashion  magazines,  books  on  any  subject,  sheet 
music,  and  periodicals  devoted  to  special  fields  of 
interest  such  as  art,  medicine,  literature  and  simi- 
lar subjects.  Individuals  in  the  United  States  may 
direct  publishers  to  mail  gift  printed  matter.  It 
is  not  permissible,  however,  to  send  mail  order 
catalogues  or  other  printed  matter  of  a  commercial 
nature. 

"The  covers  or  wrappers  of  printed  matter  ad- 
dressed to  the  American  Zone  of  Germany  must 
be  plainly  marked  'Non-Commercial  Printed  Mat- 
ter,' and  a  list  of  the  articles  enclosed  must  be 
plainly  endorsed  on  or  securely  attached  to  the 
cover." 

Supplementary  regulations  issued  on  February 
12  and  effective  February  15,  1947,  provide  that 
non-commercial  printed  matter  may  be  accepted 
for  mailing  to  the  British  zone  of  Germany  under 
the  same  conditions. 


Abolishment  of  Board  of  War  Commu- 
nications: Executive  Order  9831 1 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the 
Constitution  and  statutes,  including  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  (48  Stat.  1104,  as  amended; 
47  U.  S.  C.  606),  and  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  internal  manage- 


1 12  Federal  Register  1363. 

s  Bulletin  of  Mar.  2, 1947,  p.  396. 

'As  to  transportation  and  other  facilities  to  be  made 
available  to  enable  the  Rumanian  Red  Cross,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  to  distribute  4,500 
tons  of  ten-in-one  rations  and  2,500  tons  of  beans  to  the 
starving  people  of  Moldavia  without  charge  and  with 
guaranties  against  discrimination  on  political,  racial,  reli- 
gious, or  social  grounds. 
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ment  of  the  Government,  it  is  hereby  ordered 
follows : 

1.  The  Board  of  War  Communications,  estai 
lished  as  the  Defense  Communications  Board  1 
Executive  Order  No.  8546  of  September  24,  194 
is  abolished,  and  all  property  and  records  there 
are  transferred  to  the  Federal  Communicatio 
Commission. 

2.  Executive  Orders  Nos.  8546  of  September  i 
1940,  8960  of  December  6,  1941,  8964  of  Decemb 
10,  1941,  9089  of  March  6,  1942,  and  9183  of  Ju 
15, 1942,  are  revoked. 

Harry  S.  Truman 
The  White  House 
February  U,  1947 


Rumania  Accepts  U.S.  Offer  of  Food 
Relief 

[Released  to  the  press  February  < 

The  Rumanian  Government  has  now  replied 
communications  addressed  to  it  by  the  Unit; 
States  representative  in  Rumania  concerning  $ 
surances  desired  in  connection  with  American  ste 
to  alleviate  starvation  conditions  in  that  count: 
which  were  announced  by  the  President  i 
February  17.2 

The  Rumanian  Government  expresses  its  gral 
tude  to  the  United  States  for  the  assistance  t) 
American  people  are  extending  to  the  Rumanii 
people  at  this  difficult  time.  The  Rumanii 
Government  states  that  in  accordance  with  tl 
specifications  set  forth3  urgent  steps  are  beii 
taken  in  order  that  the  mission  of  the  Americi 
Red  Cross  in  Rumania  may  be  accomplished, 
is  understood  that  the  vessel  carrying  the  7,0 
tons  of  relief  food  is  already  in  the  Mediterrane: 
en  route  to  Constantsa. 

As  regards  additional  food  supplies  in  the  for 
of  cereal  grains  for  purchase  by  Rumania,  tl 
Rumanian  Government  gives  assurances  that, 
long  as  the  present  famine  conditions  continu 
Rumania  will  not  export,  or  permit  the  export  fro 
Rumania  of,  any  cereal  grain  in  payment  of  rep 
rations  or  of  grain  loans  from  other  countries,  i< 
commercial  purposes  or  for  any  other  reason.  Tl 
Rumanian  Government  will  also  hold  at  the  di 
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sal  of  United  States  representatives  in  Rumania 
data  and  information,  as  well  as  daily  survey 
lorts,  regarding  this  distribution  of  grain  orig- 
ting  in  the  United  States,  under  a  procedure 
ablished  by  mutual  agreement ;  and  distribution 
such  grain  will  likewise  be  effected  without  any 
itical,  social,  racial,  or  religious  discrimination. 

S.-French  Discussions  on  Bilateral 
tent  Agreement 

[Released  to  the  press  February  25] 

rhe  Department  of  State  announced  on  Febru- 
1 25  that  a  delegation  of  French  officials  headed 
M.  E.  Mathon,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Indus- 
d  Property  (Patent  Office) ,  will  arrive  in  Wash- 
;ton  the  week  of  March  10  for  informal  discus- 
ns  looking  to  the  possibility  of  a  bilateral  patent 
reement. 

rhe  French  Delegation,  which  will  include  sev- 
1  officials  of  the  French  Foreign  Office,  will  meet 
;h  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Patents  Caspar  W. 
ms  and  members  of  the  Department  of  State. 
Copies  of  discussion  will  include  the  rights  of 
iionals  of  France  and  the  United  States  to  take 
;  patents  in  each  other's  countries,  a  need  arising 
t  of  the  long  wartime  interruption  of  patent  ac- 
ity.  It  is  anticipated  that  matters  of  mutual 
erest  in  the  field  of  trade-marks  also  will  be  dis- 
ised. 

rhe  Department  pointed  out  that  the  Govern- 
nts  of  France  and  the  United  States  always  have 
intained  the  closest  and  most  cordial  relations 
the  field  of  patents  and  trade-marks. 

S.  Reiterates  Non-Political  Concern 
Palestine  Situation 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  February  26] 

rhe  impression  that  has  arisen  from  the  debate 
the  British  Parliament  on  February  25  that 
nerica's  interest  in  Palestine  and  the  settlement 
Jews  there  is  motivated  by  partisan  and  local 
litics  is  most  unfortunate  and  misleading. 
Ihe  President's  statement  of  October  4,  1946,1 
lich  was  referred  to  in  that  debate,  merely  re- 
armed the  attitude  toward  Palestine  and  Jewish 
migration  into  Palestine  which  the  United 
ates  Government  has  publicly  expressed  since 
J  summer  of  1945.     This  attitude  was  and  is 
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based  upon  the  desire  of  the  President  to  advance 
a  just  solution  of  the  Palestine  problem.  Our  po- 
sition on  this  subject  was  communicated  to  the 
British  Government  by  the  President  in  his  letter 
to  Prime  Minister  Attlee  on  August  31, 1945,  which 
was  publicly  released  by  the  President  on  Novem- 
ber 13, 1945,2  when  he  announced  the  establishment 
of  the  joint  Anglo-American  Committee  of  In- 
quiry. The  statement  of  October  4, 1946  reiterated 
this  Government's  position,  which  was  already 
fully  known  to  all  parties  to  the  Palestine  negoti- 
ations. 

America's  interest  in  Palestine  is  of  long  and 
continuing  standing.  It  is  a  deep  and  abiding 
interest  shared  by  our  people  without  regard  to 
their  political  affiliation. 


United  States  Granted  Fifth  Freedom 
Air  Rights  at  Ceylon 

[Released  to  the  press  February  25] 

A  request  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  for  Fifth  Freedom  air  rights  at  Ceylon  on 
an  interim  basis  has  been  approved  by  the  British 
Ministry  of  Civil  Aviation,  the  Department  of 
State  announced  on  February  25. 

The  Fifth  Freedom  rights  were  granted  on  an 
interim  basis  pending  a  decision  as  to  the  ultimate 
constitutional  position  of  Ceylon.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  rights  will  be  valid  until  the  United 
States  Government  concludes  a  separate  air  agree- 
ment with  the  Ceylon  Government. 

Under  the  International  Air  Transport  Agree- 
ment, Fifth  Freedom  rights  are  defined  as  follows : 

"The  privilege  to  take  on  passengers,  mail  and 
cargo  destined  for  the  territory  of  any  other  con- 
tracting State  and  the  privilege  to  put  down  pas- 
sengers, mail  and  cargo  coming  from  any  such 
territory." 

Bilateral  air-transport  agreements  granting  full 
Fifth  Freedom  rights  have  been  formally  con- 
cluded with  the  following  nations :  Australia,  Bel- 
gium, Brazil,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Egypt, 
France,  Greece,  Iceland,  India,  Ireland,  Lebanon, 
New  Zealand,  Norway,  the  Philippines,  Portugal, 
Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  the  United 


1  Bulletin  of  Oct.  13, 1946,  p.  669. 

2  Bulletin  of  Nov.  18, 1945,  p.  790. 
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Kingdom,  Uruguay,  China,  Peru,  and  Ecuador. 
Interim  Fifth  Freedom  rights  are  in  effect  with 
Newfoundland  pending  the  settlement  of  its  con- 
stitutional status. 


U.S.  Interest  in  Self- Government 
for  India 

[Released  to  the  press  February  25] 

Relations  between  the  United  States  and  India 
have  assumed  a  new  significance  with  the  arrival 
in  this  country  on  February  20  of  India's  Am- 
bassador-designate, Asaf  Ali,  and  the  declaration 
by  the  British  Prime  Minister  on  the  same  day 
that  the  British  Government  would  transfer  power 
"into  responsible  Indian  hands  by  a  date  not  later 
than  June  1948". 

In  recent  official  statements  this  Government 
has  made  clear  its  interest  in  India's  peaceful  tran- 
sition to  full  self-government.  At  the  same  time 
it  has  welcomed  the  persistent  and  sincere  efforts 
of  the  British  Government  to  bring  the  major 
Indian  political  parties  together  within  the  frame- 
work of  a  constitutional  plan  that  would  lead  to 
the  early  establishment  of  a  federal  union  for  the 
400,000,000  people  of  India.  We  continue  to  be- 
lieve that  this  plan  offers  a  just  basis  for  coopera- 
tion. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  magnitude 
of  the  task  faced  by  the  Indian  leaders  or  the  heavy 
responsibilities  that  rest  upon  them  as  they  en- 
deavor to  bring  freedom,  political  stability,  and 
economic  progress  to  such  a  large  segment  of  the 
human  race. 

This  Government  fully  appreciates  the  grave 
character  of  the  British  decision  to  set  a  definite 
and  early  date  for  the  completion  of  the  process 
of  transferring  power  to  responsible  Indian 
hands.  It  profoundly  hopes  that  Indian  political 
leadership  will  accept  this  clear-cut  challenge  and 
proceed  to  break  the  impasse  between  the  Congress 
and  the  Muslim  League.  The  Indian  internal 
crisis  threatens  to  prevent  India  from  making  its 
rightful  and  honorable  contribution  to  the  main- 
tenance of  international  peace  and  prosperity.  An 
India  torn  by  civil  strife  would  not  only  find  it 
difficult  to  make  this  positive  and  greatly  needed 
contribution  but  could  conceivably  become  the 
source  of  new  international  tensions  in  a  world 
only  now  beginning  to  grope  its  way  back  to  peace. 
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Letters  of  Credence 

India 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  India,  A 
Ali,  presented  his  credentials  to  the  President 
February  28.  For  text  of  the  Ambassador's 
marks,  and  for  the  President's  reply,  see  Dep? 
ment  of  State  press  release  155  of  February  \ 
1947. 


Air-Transport  Agreement  With  Siatr 

An  air-transport  agreement  between  the  Uni 
States  and  Siam  was  signed  in  Bangkok  on  Feb 
ary  26  at  10  a.m.,  Bangkok  time.  Minister  Ed^ 
F.  Stanton  signed  the  agreement  on  behalf  of  ] 
United  States  Government.  Prime  Minister 
Thamrong  Nawasawat,  who  is  concurren 
Foreign  Minister,  signed  on  behalf  of  the  Gove 
ment  of  the  Kingdom  of  Siam. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  is  similar  to  seve 
of  the  bilateral  air-transport  agreements  recen 
concluded  between  the  United  States  and  fore' 
countries. 

The  agreement  will  permit  operations  throu 
Bangkok  in  both  directions  by  Pan  American  A 
ways  on  its  certificated  routes  from  the  Uni 
States  and  India  to  Saigon,  Indochina,  and  beyc 
to  China  and  the  Philippines  and  across  the  Pac 
to  the  West  Coast.  A  Siamese  airline  is  auth 
ized  to  serve  a  route  from  Siam  to  Honolulu  a 
Los  Angeles.1 


John  J.   McCloy  Elected  President 
International  Bank 

The  executive  directors  of  the  Internatioi 
Bank  for  Beconstruction  and  Development  i 
nounced  on  February  28  the  election  of  John  J.  ^ 
Cloy  as  president  of  the  International  Bank.  1 
McCloy  will  assume  his  duties  as  president  of  t 
Bank  on  March  17, 194T . 

1  For  text  of  the  agreement  see  Department  of  St; 
press  release  152  of  Feb.  27,  1947. 
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hilippine  Corporations  and  Shareholders  Required 
o  Present  Records 


[Released  to  the  press  February  28] 

Act  number  62  of  the  Philippine  Republic,  en- 
ted  October  17, 1946,  and  the  Regulations  issued 
irsuant  thereto  on  November  29,  1946,  require 
dders  of  securities  of  Philippine  corporations  or 
her  business  associations  to  file  claims  and  pre- 
nt  evidence  of  ownership  within  a  period  to  be 
ced  by  the  board  of  directors  of  each  corporation, 
is  period  to  be  not  less  than  six  months  but  not 
extend  beyond  June  30,  1947.  The  Philippine 
scurities  and  Exchange  Commission  may  "upon 
oper  cause  shown  ...  in  general  or  spe- 
fic  cases"  extend  this  period  for  up  to  six  months. 
lie  proof  of  ownership  is  to  be  presented  at  the 
incipal  office  of  the  corporation  or  association 
volved. 

The  law  and  regulations  are  designed  primarily 
enable  Philippine  business  entities  to  reestablish 
eir  stock  registries  and  other  records,  many  of 
hich  were  lost  or  destroyed  during  the  war.  The 
rm  "securities'',  however,  includes  stocks,  bonds, 
id  shares  in  limited  partnerships.  It  is  intended 
issue  new  securities  to  replace  those  now  out- 
mding. 

The  law  and  regulations  apply  to  all  securities 
corporations  and  other  forms  of  associations 
at  issued  securities  on  or  before  March  1,  1945. 
ie  evidence  to  be  presented  by  the  security  holder 
iy  be  the  "share  certificates  or  bonds,  receipts  of 
yment  on  shares,  deeds  of  transfer  or  sale,  and 
her  papers  or  documents  evidencing  and/or  in- 
Dating  title  to  the  securities.  Holders  who  have 
;t  their  certificates  and/or  other  written  evidence 
ownership  may  present  "affidavits  of  owner  - 
ip"  to  be  filed  in  triplicate,  showing  the  follow - 
?:  {a)  how,  when,  and  where  their  certificates  or 
her  evidence  of  ownership  were  lost  or  der 
'oyed;  (b)  the  number  of  shares  represented  by 
|8n  certificates  or  other  evidence  of  ownership; 
)  the  serial  number  of  each  certificate,  if  known ; 
|)  the  name  of  the  issuing  corporation;  (e)  the 
lount  paid  on  each  certificate;  (/)  such  other 
|3ts  as  will  tend  to  establish  title  to  the  securities ; 
|d  (g)  that  diligent  efforts  have  been  exerted  to 
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locate  the  lost  or  destroyed  certificates  or  other 
evidence  of  ownership. 

Similar  affidavits  or  other  proof  may  be  required 
of  holders  who  have  submitted  other  evidence  not 
satisfactorily  proving  ownership  of  securities. 

Security  holders  residing  abroad  may  file  claims 
through  duly  authorized  attorneys-in-fact.   . 

Upon  receipt  of  "satisfactory  proof  of  owner- 
ship" the  organization  that  issued  the  security  is 
required  to  issue  a  new  certificate  to  the  person  who 
has  established  title  thereto.  However,  if  evidence 
of  ownership  was  submitted  in  the  form  of  an 
"affidavit  of  ownership",  the  issuing  organization 
is  required,  prior  to  issuing  a  new  certificate,  to 
give  public  notice  of  the  substance  of  the  affidavit 
by  advertising  (at  the  expense  of  the  claimant) 
once  a  week  for  three  consecutive  weeks  in  a  news- 
paper of  general  circulation  at  the  place  where  its 
principal  office  is  located ;  if  no  newspaper  is  pub- 
lished there,  the  advertisement  is  to  be  placed  in 
a  newspaper  of  general  circulation  in  the  Philip- 
pines. If  no  adverse  claim  is  presented  within  one 
month  after  the  date  of  the  last  publication,  the 
issuing  organization  is  required  to  issue  a  new  cer- 
tificate to  the  claimant.  Prior  to  delivery  of  the 
new  certificate,  however,  the  issuing  company  may 
require  the  claimant  to  post  a  bond  or  other  se- 
curity running  for  one  year.  The  claimant  may 
avoid  posting  bond  by  leaving  the  new  security  in 
possession  of  the  issuing  company  during  the  year. 

Adverse  claimants  or  other  persons  in  interest 
are  given  one  year  from  the  date  of  recognition  of 
a  claim  for  ownership  to  bring  action  against  the 
issuing  organization  to  contest  such  recognition, 
except  where  fraud  or  bad  faith  is  alleged.  This 
statute  of  limitations  applies  only  to  actions 
against  the  issuing  organization  and  does  not  affect 
the  rights  of  redress  an  adverse  claimant  may 
have  against  a  successful  claimant. 

Within  15  days  after  expiration  of  the  period 
established  for  submitting  proof  of  ownership, 
all  organizations  concerned  are  required  to  submit 
a  detailed  report  to  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  Certificates  covering  securities  for 
which  no  claim  or  evidence  of  ownership  was  sub- 
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mitted,  or  for  which  evidence  of  ownership  was 
not  satisfactorily  established,  are  required  to  be  is- 
sued in  the  name  of  and  to  be  delivered  to  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission is  required  to  hold  them  "in  trust"  for 
three  years  during  which  claimants  thereto  may 
present  proof  of  ownership  in  accordance  with  the 
same  standard  established  for  presentation  to  the 
issuing  organizations.  At  the  end  of  the  three- 
year  period  the  securities  as  to  which  no  claim 
has  been  filed  nor  satisfactory  proof  of  ownership 
submitted,  and  which  are  not  the  subject  of  litiga- 
tion, will  escheat  to  the  Philippine  Government. 

Act  number  62  also  authorizes  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  to  establish  a  procedure 
whereby  concerns  whose  articles  of  incorporation 
and  by-laws  or  articles  of  copartnership  are  totally 
or  partially  lost  or  destroyed  are  to  reconstruct 
them.  The  organizations  affected  must  comply,  or 
make  a  "reasonable  effort"  to  comply,  with  the  pro- 
cedure established  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  within  a  period  of  two  years  from 
October  17,  1946.  Failure  to  do  this  will  result  in 
the  corporations'  loss  of  all  rights,  powers,  and 
privileges  afforded  by  their  past  registration. 

In  essence  the  regulations  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  require  the  organizations 
concerned  to  reconstruct  their  articles  of  incorpo- 
ration and  by-laws  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  and 
to  submit  them,  with  certain  other  data,  in  the  form 
of  a  petition  to  the  Commission.    This  petition  is 


to  be  considered  by  the  Commission  at  a  pu 
hearing,  where  any  person  may  raise  objectionj 
the  proposed  reconstructed  records.  A  fet 
charged  by  the  Commission  for  its  participation 
this  procedure. 

Organizations  whose  records  are  intact  are 
quired  to  furnish  the  Commission  with  two  ce 
fied  copies  of  their  articles  of  incorporation 
by-laws,  or  articles  of  copartnership,  and  of  i 
amendments  thereto,  together  with  certain  ot 
information.  Additional  provisions  apply 
corporations  organized  to  engage  in  mining,  i 
those  organized  during  the  Japanese  occupatic 

Letters  of  Credence 

Colombia 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Colom 
Gonzalo  Restrepo  Jaramillo,  presented  his  creel 
tials  to  the  President  on  February  25.    For  1 
translation  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  a 
the  President's  reply,  see  Department  of  Stl 
press  release  141  of  February  25. 

Dominican  Republic 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the  Dor 
ican  Republic,  Julio  Ortega  Frier,  presented  a 
credentials  to  the  President  on  February  27.  In 
the  translation  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  e<3 
for  the  President's  reply,  see  Department  of  St:« 
press  release  151  of  February  27. 


Report  of  the  Air  Coordinating  Committee 


LETTER   OF  TRANSMITTAL   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT  TO  CONGRESS 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  to  the  Congress,  for  its  information 
and  consideration,  the  First  Report  of  the  Air  Co- 
ordinating Committee,  for  the  calendar  year  1946.1 
The  Committee  was  established  by  Executive 
Order  on  September  19,  1946,  in  order  to  achieve 
full  development  and  integration  of  United  States 
aviation  policies  and  activities,  and  includes  rep- 
resentatives of  the  executive  agencies  primarily 
concerned  with  aviation.     Through  its  Aviation 


1  Not  printed. 
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Industry  Advisory  Panel,  the  Committee  dra 
upon  the  experience  and  the  views  of  the  air  tra 
port  and  aircraft  manufacturing  industry,  of 
ganized  labor,  and  of  other  aviation  interests. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  Report  may  prove  use: 
to  the  Congress  in  its  deliberations  on  aviath 
matters,  which  are  of  such  great  concern  to  or 
country's  welfare. 

Harry  S.  Truman 
The  White  House 
February  26, 194.7 

Department  of  State  BuWefl 


re-Hose  Concession  Withdrawn  From 
ade  Agreement  With  Canada 

[Released  to  the  press  February  25] 

rhe  Department  of  State  announced  on  Febru- 
:  25  that  the  President  has  issued  a  proclamation 
thdrawing  the  tariff  concession  on  linen  fire  hose 
mted  in  the  trade  agreement  with  Canada.  The 
ty  on  this  product  will  accordingly  return  to  the 
;e  provided  for  in  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 
rhis  action  was  taken  to  alleviate  injury  threat- 
ing  a  domestic  industry  because  of  unforeseen 
1  increased  competition  resulting  from  extension 
the  concession  to  countries  other  than  Canada. 
ie  proclamation  was  issued  under  article  XIV  of 
}  Canadian  agreement,  which  provides  that 
her  Government  has  the  right,  after  consulta- 
n  with  the  other,  to  withdraw  or  modify  a  given 
icession  if  it  is  found  that  third  countries  are  re- 
ving  major  benefits  from  the  concession  and  that 
ports  are  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
:eaten  serious  injury  to  domestic  producers  of 
)  article  in  question.  There  are  similar  pro- 
ions  in  some  other  trade  agreements, 
ifter  informal  conferences  and  investigations 
Id  by  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Inf orma- 
n,  the  United  States  Government  announced  on 
nuary  10,  1947  that  imports  of  linen  fire  hose 
re  entering  the  country  principally  from  coun- 
es  other  than  Canada  and  were  considerably 
'her  in  volume  than  they  had  been  before  the 
inting  of  the  concession.1  It  was  also  stated  at 
;  same  time  that  this  Government  proposed  to 
thdraw  the  concession  unless  convincing  reasons 
'  not  doing  so  were  presented  to  the  Committee 
•  Reciprocity  Information  before  January  30. 

such  reasons  were  offered.    The  Canadian  Gov- 
lment  has  been  consulted  and  has  offered  no  ob- 
tion  to  withdrawal  of  the  concession. 
The  President's  proclamation  issued  February 

1947  withdraws  the  tariff  concession  on  "hose, 
table  for  conducting  liquids  or  gases,  wholly  or 
!  chief  value  of  vegetable  fiber"  granted  in  item 
')7  of  schedule  II  of  the  trade  agreement  with 
jnada,  signed  November  17,  1938.  Under  the 
jde  agreement  the  duty  had  been  reduced  to  10 
its  a  pound  plus  7%  percent  ad  valorem.  The 
ty  on  this  product  will  now  return  to  19%  cents 
J>ound  plus  15  percent  ad  valorem,  which  is  the 
;e  provided  for  in  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.    Im- 
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ports  entering  the  United  States  under  this  item 
are  almost  entirely  of  linen  fire  hose. 

The  text  of  the  proclamation  follows : 
By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America 

A  PROCLAMATION 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  the  authority  conferred 
by  section  350(a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended  by  the  act  of  June  12,  1934  entitled  "An 
Act  To  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930"  (48  Stat. 
943) ,  the  period  within  which  such  authority  may 
be  exercised  having  been  extended  by  joint  resolu- 
tion approved  March  1,  1937  (50  Stat.  24),  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
through  his  duly  empowered  Plenipotentiary, 
entered  into  a  trade  agreement  on  November  17, 
1938  (53  Stat.  2350)  with  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  the  British  domin- 
ions beyond  the  Seas,  Emperor  of  India,  in 
respect  of  Canada,  through  his  duly  empowered 
Plenipotentiary,  which  trade  agreement  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  President  on  November  25, 1938  (53 
Stat.  2348)  and  June  17,  1939  (53  Stat.  2394), 
acting  pursuant  to  the  authority  conferred  by  the 
said  section  350  (a) ; 

Whereas  article  VII  of  the  said  agreement 
provides  as  follows  (53  Stat.  2352)  : 

"1.  Articles  the  growth,  produce  or  manufacture 
of  Canada  enumerated  and  described  in  Schedule 
II  annexed  to  this  Agreement  shall,  on  their  im- 
portation into  the  United  States  of  America,  be 
exempt  from  ordinary  customs  duties  in  excess  of 
those  set  forth  and  provided  for  in  the  said 
Schedule,  subject  to  the  conditions  therein  set  out. 
The  said  articles  shall  also  be  exempt  from  all  other 
duties,  taxes,  fees,  charges,  or  exactions,  imposed 
on  or  in  connection  with  importation,  in  excess  of 
those  imposed  on  the  day  of  the  signature  of  this 
Agreement  or  required  to  be  imposed  thereafter 
under  laws  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  force  on  the  day  of  the  signature  of  this 
Agreement. 

"2.  Schedule  II  shall  have  full  force  and  effect 
as  an  integral  part  of  this  Agreement." 

Whereas  item  1007  of  schedule  II  annexed  to 


1  Bulletin  of  Jan.  19,  1947,  p.  137. 
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the  said  agreement  provides  as  follows  (53  Stat. 
2388)  : 


"United  States 

Tariff  Act  of 

1930 

Paragraph 


'1007 


Description  of  Article 


Hose,  suitable  for  conduct- 
ing liquids  or  gases, 
wholly  or  in  chief  value 
of  vegetable  fiber 


Rate 

of  Duty 

lOtf 

per 

lb. 

and 

7y2 

ad 

val." 

* 

"Whereas  article  XIV  of  the  said  agreement 
provides  as  follows  (53  Stat.  2354)  : 

"The  Government  of  each  country  reserves  the 
right  to  withdraw  or  to  modify  the  concession 
granted  on  any  article  under  this  Agreement,  or  to 
impose  quantitative  regulations  on  the  importation 
of  any  such  article  if,  as  the  result  of  the  extension 
of  such  concession  to  other  foreign  countries,  such 
countries  obtain  the  major  benefit  of  the  conces- 
sion, and  if  in  consequence  imports  of  the  article 
concerned  increase  to  such  an  extent  as  to  threaten 
serious  injury  to  domestic  producers:  Provided, 
That  before  any  action  authorized  by  the  fore- 
going reservation  is  taken,  the  Government  pro- 
posing to  take  such  action  shall  give  notice  in 
writing  to  the  other  Government  of  its  intention 
to  do  so,  and  shall  afford  such  other  Government 
an  opportunity  within  thirty  days  after  receipt 
of  such  notice  to  consult  with  it  in  respect  of  the 
proposed  action."; 

Whereas,  as  a  result  of  the  extension  to  other 
foreign  countries  of  the  concession  on  hose  enu- 
merated and  described  in  the  said  item  1007  of 
Schedule  II  annexed  to  the  said  agreement,  such 
countries  have  obtained  the  major  benefit  of  the 
concession  on  the  hose  enumerated  and  described 
in  the  said  item,  and  in  consequence  imports  of 
said  hose  have  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
threaten  serious  injury  to  domestic  producers; 

Whereas  notice  in  writing  has  been  given,  and 
an  opportunity  for  consultation  afforded,  to  the 
Government  of  Canada  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  regarding  its  intention  to 
withdraw  the  concession  on  the  said  articles; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Canada  has  sig- 
nified its  agreement  with  respect  to  such  with- 
drawal ; 

And  whereas  the  final  sentence  of  said  section 


1  Senate  bill  568,  and  House  bill  1819,  80th  Cong. 
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350(a)  authorizes  the  President  of  the  Ui 
States  of  America  to  terminate  in  whole  or  in 
the  proclamation  of  the  trade  agreement  enfc 
into  and  proclaimed  under  said  section  350(a)  j 
Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Harr 
Truman,  President  of  the  United  States  of  A: 
ica,  acting  under  the  authority  conferred  by 
said  section  350(a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  193(1 
amended,  do  hereby  proclaim  that  the  proch 
tions  of  November  25,  1938  and  June  17,  193! 
so  far  as  they  relate  to  hose  enumerated  anc 
scribed  in  item  1007  of  Schedule  II  of  the 
agreement,  shall  not  be  in  effect  after  Marcl 
1947,  and  that  the  provisions  of  paragraph  10C 
section  1  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amer 
(46  Stat.  644) ,  shall  be  in  effect  on  and  after  A 
1,  1947. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  State 
America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  Washington  this  twenty-second  da' 
February  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
[seal]  thousand  nine  hundred  forty-seven,' 
of  the  Independence  of  the  UrJ 
States  of  America  the  one  hum 
seventy-first. 

Harry  S.  Truma 
By  the  President : 
George  C.  Marshall 
Secretary  of  State 


Aid  to  Mexico  in  Fighting  Foot-ai 
IVEouth  Disease 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  February 

Signing  of  this  bill  marks  a  new  forward  i 
in  Western  Hemisphere  cooperation.1  For  m 
years  two  of  the  world's  most  devastating  lives! 
diseases — foot-and-mouth  disease  and  rinderpe; 
have  increasingly  plagued  the  New  World 
am  glad  to  support  this  worthy  legislation  wl 
Congress  has  wisely  and  quickly  enacted.  It  me 
that  the  United  States  now  becomes  the  allj 
Mexico  in  fighting  off  these  highly  infectious  i 
mal  diseases,  costly  to  livestock  producers  and  ( 
sequently  to  the  consumers  of  livestock  produ 


Department  of  State  Bull 


THE  CONGRESS 

Jxtension  of  Inter-American  Coffee  Agreement  of 
rember  28,  1940:  Report  to  accompany  S.  Exec.  B, 
d  Cong.,  1st  sess.     S.  Exec.  Rept.  1,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

P- 

'roceedings  Against  Gerhart  Eisler :  Report  citing  Ger- 
t  Eisler.  H.  Rept.  43,  80th  Cong.  4  pp. 
lafety  in  Air  Navigation :  Preliminary  Report  of  the 
nmittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  House 
lepresentatives,  pursuant  to  Sec.  136  of  the  Legislative 
Banization  Act  1946  (Public  Law  601,  79th  Cong.). 
Kept.  59,  80th  Cong.     4  pp. 

tecominendation  for  Repeal  of  Certain  Temporary 
tutes;  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
tes  transmitting  his  recommendation  for  the  repeal  of 
tain  temporary  statutes  still  in  effect  by  virtue  of  the 
jrgencies  proclaimed  by  the  President  in  1939  and  1941. 
Doc.  141,  80th  Cong.    20  pp. 

Jstimates  of  Appropriation  Submitted  by  Several 
>cutive  Departments  and  Independent  Offices  To  Pay 
mage  Claims :  Communication  from  the  President  of 
United  States  transmitting  estimates  of  appropriation 
mitted  by  the  several  executive  departments  and  in- 
endent  offices  to  pay  claims  for  damages  to  or  losses 
privately  owned  property,  in  the  sum  of  $34,040.89, 
ich  have  been  considered  and  adjusted  under  the  pro- 
ions  of  the  act  of  December  28,  1922  (31  U.S.C.  215), 
I  which  require  appropriations  for  their  payment.  H. 
:.  124,  80th  Cong.  11  pp.  [Department  of  State,  p.  7.] 
nvestigation  of  Air  Safety :  Interim  Report  of  the 
amittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  United 
tes  Senate,  on  S.  3,  to  provide  for  the  training  of  air- 
fic  control-tower  operators,  S.  4,  authorizing  the  ad- 
oed  training  in  aeronautics  of  technical  personnel  of 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  and  S.  269,  to 
ite  an  independent  air  safety  board.  S.  Rept.  36,  80th 
ig.    17  pp. 

Recommending  Authorization  for  Relief  Contribution 
People  of  Liberated  Countries :  Message  from  the  Presi- 
t  of  the  United  States  transmitting  his  recommenda- 
i  that  the  Congress  authorize  the  appropriation  of  not 
exceed  $350,000,000  to  assist  in  completing  the  great 
i  of  bringing  relief  from  the  ravages  of  war  to  the 
pie  of  the  liberated  countries.  H.  Doc.  144,  80th  Cong. 
). 

axability  of  Gifts  to  the  United  Nations:  Report  to 
)mpany  H.  J.  Res.  121.  S.  Rept.  35,  80th  Cong.  7  pp. 
residential  Terms  of  Office:  Report  to  accompany  H. 
Res.  27.  S.  Rept.  34,  80th  Cong.  3  pp. 
ecommending  Congress  Authorize  the  United  States 
ticipate  as  Member  of  the  International  Refugee  Or- 
ization :  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
:es  transmitting  his  recommendation  that  the  Congress 
lorize  the  United  States  to  participate  as  a  member  of 
International  Refugee  Organization.  H.  Doc.  145,  80th 
g.    2  pp. 
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THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

Christian  ML  Ravndal  Appointed  Dep- 
uty Director  General  of  Foreign  Service 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  February  26  the 
appointment  of  Christian  M.  Ravndal  as  Deputy  Director 
General  of  the  Foreign  Service  and  Director  of  the  Office 
of  the  Foreign  Service. 

Mr.  Ravndal,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  who 
has  been  serving  as  Counselor  of  Legation  at  Stockholm, 
replaces  Julian  Harrington,  who  became  Counselor  of 
Embassy  in  Ottawa  in  January. 


Confirmations 

On  February  21,  1947  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomina- 
tion of  Josiah  Marvel,  Jr.,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Denmark. 


THE  DEPARTMENT 


Appointment  of  Officers 

Olcott  H.  Deming  as  Executive  Secretary,  Secretariat 
of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Cooperation,  effective  January  26,  1947. 

Eric  C.  Bellquist  as  Chief,  Area  Division  I  (Europe), 
effective  February  17,  1947. 

Howard  Donovan  as  Chief,  Division  of  Foreign  Service 
Administration,    effective   February   17,    1947. 

Fritz  E.  Oppenheimer  as  Special  Assistant  for  German- 
Austrian  Affairs,  and  Henry  Ingraham  as  Special  Assist- 
ant for  Atomic  Energy  Matters,  Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser, 
effective  February  3,  1947. 

Conrad  E.  Snow  as  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Political 
Affairs;  John  B.  Howard  as  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for 
International  Organization  Affairs ;  Benedict  M.  English 
as  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  International  Claims ; 
Seymour  J.  Rubin  as  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Economic 
Affairs ;  Lionel  M.  Summers  as  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for 
Administration  and  Foreign  Service ;  Richard  W.  Flournoy 
as  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Special  Problems ;  Thomas 
E.  Bracken  as  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Public  Affairs ; 
Rayniund  T.  Yingling  as  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Mili- 
tary Affairs  and  Occupied  Areas;  and  Bryton  Barron  as 
Assistant  for  Treaty  Affairs,  all  in  the  Office  of  the  Legal 
Adviser,  effective  February  3,  1947. 
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PORT  ON  THE  SOUTH  SEAS  CONFERENCE 


th  an  Analysis  of  the  Agreement  Establishing 
e  South  Pacific  Commission 


Emil  J.  Sady 


Delegates  to  the  South  Seas  Conference  representing  the 
governments  which  administer  non-self-governing  territories 
in  the  South  Pacific  drew  up  and  signed  an  agreement  estab- 
lishing the  South  Pacific  Commission.  The  Commission 
will  seek  to  promote  the  economic  and  social  advancement 
of  2,000 fiOO  people  in  the  South  Pacific.  This  article  pre- 
sents a  brief  report  of  the  Conference  and  an  analysis  of 
the  agreement. 


'he  South  Seas  Conference  which  convened  at 
iberra  from  January  28  to  February  6,  1947 

attended  by  delegations  representing  the  gov- 
nents  which  administer  non-self-governing 
itories  in  the  South  Pacific  region — Australia, 
nee,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  the  United 
gdom,  and  the  United  States.    The  Conference 

called  by  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
ernments  in  fulfilment  of  one  of  the  goals 
ch  the  two  Governments  had  set  for  themselves 
he  Canberra  pact  of  January  1944. 
he  primary  task  of  the  Conference  was  to  pre- 
5  an  agreement  for  the  establishment  of  a  re- 
ial  commission  which  might  assist  the  partici- 
ng  governments  in  promoting  the  social  and 
lomic  advancement  of  the  peoples  of  South 
tfic  territories.  The  delegations  which  devoted 
nselves  to  this  task  consisted  largely  of  officials 
ie  foreign  and  colonial  offices  of  the  respective 
Jrnments,  diplomatic  representatives  in  Aus- 
ia,  and  administrators  of  territories  in  the 
th  Pacific.1 

i  his  address  before  the  opening  plenary  session 
he  Conference,  Ambassador  Butler,  United 
es  Delegate,  stated : 

rhis  is  indeed  an  important  occasion,  one  which 
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reflects  the  good  faith  and  purpose  which  joined 
the  governments  here  assembled  during  the  recent 
war,  one  which  is  filled  with  hope  and  promise  for 
the  people  of  the  South  Pacific  island  territories. 

"To  obtain  an  adequate  measure  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  conference,  one  has  only  to  recall  the 
varied  history  of  the  peoples  of  the  South  Pacific 
and  the  many  common  problems  which  beset  their 
economic  and  social  life.  Particularly  deserving 
of  note  is  the  fact  that  this  is  the  first  time  the 
administrators  of  the  area  have  met  together  with 
a  view  to  sharing  their  common  experiences  and 
working  out  the  basis  for  future  cooperation.  In 
addition  one  must  recognize  the  obligations  as- 

lrThe  U.S.  Delegation  was  composed  as  follows:  Dele- 
gate: Robert  Butler,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Australia ;  Prin- 
cipal Adviser:  Capt.  Harold  A.  Houser,  U.S.N.,  Governor  of 
American  Samoa  and  Navy  Department  Representative; 
Advisers:  James  Frederick  Green,  Associate  Chief,  Di- 
vision of  Dependent  Area  Affairs,  Department  of  State; 
Roy  E.  James,  Division  of  Territories  and  Island  Pos- 
sessions, Department  of  the  Interior ;  Abbot  Low  Moffat, 
Chief,  Division  of  Southeast  Asian  Affairs,  Department  of 
State ;  and  Arthur  L.  Richards,  Assistant  Chief,  Division 
of  British  Commonwealth  Affairs,  Department  of  State; 
Secretary:  Emil  J.  Sady,  Division  of  Dependent  Area 
Affairs,  Department  of  State. 
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sumed  under  chapter  XI  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  by  the  governments  represented  here  to 
cooperate  with  one  another  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  inhabitants  of  non-self-governing  terri- 
tories." 

Conference  Officers  and  Organization 

The  delegates  elected  as  chairman  and  vice 
chairman  of  the  Conference,  respectively,  Herbert 
Vere  Evatt,  Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  Minister 
of  External  Affairs  of  Australia,  and  Walter 
Nash,  Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of 
Finance  of  New  Zealand,  both  active  proponents  of 
United  Nations  and  other  international  programs 
to  improve  the  political,  economic,  and  social 
status  of  the  inhabitants  of  non-self-governing 
territories.  E.  W.  P.  Chinnery,  Australian  Com- 
monwealth Adviser  in  Native  Matters,  was  elected 
Secretary  of  the  Conference.  In  his  address  before 
the  closing  plenary  session,  Ambassador  Butler 
paid  tribute  to  the  leadership  of  these  officers  and 
to  the  efficiency  and  industry  of  the  entire  Con- 
ference secretariat  staff. 

The  Conference  was  organized  into  six  com- 
mittees: Committee  I,  Area  and  Structure  (chair- 
man, Mr.  Moffat,  U.S.) ;  Committee  II,  Powers 
and  Functions  (chairman,  Ivor  Thomas,  M.P., 
U.K.) ;  Committee  III,  Auxiliary  Bodies  (chair- 
man, A.  Gazel,  France) ;  Committee  IV,  Finance 
(chairman,  A.  J.  Beversluis,  Netherlands) ;  Com- 
mittee V,  Immediate  Projects  (chairman,  A.  G. 
Osborne,  M.P.,  New  Zealand)  ;  Committee  VI, 
Drafting  (chairman,  H.  V.  Evatt,  Australia). 

The  fact  that  an  agreement  establishing  the 
South  Pacific  Commission  was  drafted  and  signed, 
by  the  representatives  of  six  government,  in  eight 
days  is  largely  attributable  to  the  circumstance 
that  four  of  the  governments  participating  in  the 
Conference  were  already  members  of  the  Caribbean 
Commission,  a  regional  organization  established 
by  an  agreement  signed  on  October  30, 1946  to  serve 
the  peoples  of  non-self-governing  territories  in  the 
Caribbean.  The  agreement  for  the  Caribbean 
Commission  and  the  experience  of  the  Commis- 
sion in  operating  under  this  agreement  were 
drawn  upon  in  an  effort  to  work  out  the  most  ef- 
fective arrangement  possible  for  the  South  Pacific 
Commission.     Another  factor  making  for  unity 

1  Great  Britain  exercises  a  certain  measure  of  protection 
over  the  Kingdom  of  Tonga  pursuant  to  a  treaty  of  friend- 
ship and  protection  between  the  two  Governments. 
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was  the  common  purpose  and  outlook  of  the  < 
gations — in  general,  their  common  desire  tq 
operate  with  one  another  for  the  advancemer 
the  inhabitants  of  the  South  Pacific  and  to  e 
the  participation  of  the  inhabitants  themselv* 
this  joint  endeavor. 

Analysis  of  the  Agreement 

Purpose  of  the  Commission.  The  govermri 
declare  in  the  preamble  that  the  agreemei; 
founded  on  their  desire  ".  .  .  to  encoui 
and  strengthen  international  co-operation  in  I 
moting  the  economic  and  social  welfare  andi 
vancement  of  the  peoples  of  the  non-self -gover 
territories  in  the  South  Pacific  region  administj 
by  them". 

Name.  Two  names  were  discussed,  "South  i 
Commission"  and  "South  Pacific  Commissil 
The  latter  was  considered  to  be  more  accij 
geographically,  more  in  keeping  with  the  sei: 
task  of  the  Commission,  and  free  of  the  uu 
tunate  associations  attributable  to  the  term  "S 
Seas"  through  its  use  by  Japanese  expansion 

Territorial  scope.  Article  II  provides  that ' ' 
territorial  scope  of  the  Commission  shall  I 
prise  all  those  non-self-governing  territories  ■ 
Pacific  Ocean  which  are  administered  by  the 
ticipating  Governments  and  which  lie  wholl 
in  part  south  of  the  Equator  and  east  from 
including  Netherlands  New  Guinea.  The  t 
torial  scope  of  the  Commission  may  be  altere 
agreement  of  all  the  participating  Governme: 

There  were  no  differences  of  opinion  on  I 
question  of  territorial  scope.  Within  the  Si 
Pacific  region  as  defined  above  are  some  15  is 
territories  inhabited  by  approximately  2,00( 
people.  Of  these  the  United  States  has  juris 
tion  over  American  Samoa  (population,  17,'1 
and  a  number  of  sparsely  populated  and  d 
habited  islands.  Also  located  in  this  regio 
the  independent  Kingdom  of  Tonga.2  The  < 
ference  adopted  a  resolution  expressing  its  1< 
that  the  cooperation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Tonga 
be  enlisted  in  appropriate  activities  of  the  S'i 
Pacific  Commission. 

Composition  of  the  Commission.  Article 
provides  in  part  that  "The  Commission  shall 
sist  of  not  more  than  twelve  Commissioners.  1 
participating  Government  may  appoint  two  C 
missioners  and  shall  designate  one  of  them  a 
senior  Commissioner." 

Department  of  State  Bui 


Jommittee  I  discussed  proposals  for  having 
m  one  to  three  commissioners  appointed  by  each 
eminent.  It  was  felt  that  three  would  increase 
uly  the  cost  to  governments  of  sending  com- 
sioners  to  meetings  of  the  Commission  and  that 

would  not  provide  adequate  representation, 
his  connection  Committee  I  discussed  proposals 
specifying  in  the  agreement  that  not  more  than 

of  the  commissioners  should  be  an  adminis- 
ct  or  governor  of  an  island  territory  within 
scope  of  the  Commission,  and  that  at  least  one 
he  commissioners  should  devote  practically  all 
lis  time  to  the  work  of  the  Commission, 
hese  proposals  were  opposed  principally  on  two 
unds.  With  respect  to  the  first,  it  was  argued 
t  governors  of  the  territories  would  contribute, 
ommissioners,  to  the  practical  orientation  and 
ilment  of  the  Commission's  work,  although  it 

recognized  as  being  somewhat  incongruous  for 
governors  to  be  placed  in  the  position  of  making 
>mmendations  to  themselves.  It  was  also 
ited  out  that  such  a  provision  would  place 
ue  limitations  upon  the  respective  govern- 
its'  power  of  appointment.  The  proposal  for 
firing  the  appointment  of  at  least  one  full-time 
imissioner  was  opposed  also  on  the  ground  that 
i  requirement  might,  when  viewed  with  present 

probable  future  commitments  for  regional  col- 
)ration  in  this  field,  be  difficult  to  fulfil  from  a 
sonnel  and  financial  standpoint. 

0  commitments  on  these  points  were  written 
» the  agreement  itself,  but  as  a  compromise  a 
dution  was  drawn  up  and  subsequently  adopted 
ressing  the  hope  of  the  Conference  that  ".  .  . . 

1  participating  Government  will  designate  as 
of  its  Commissioners  a  person  whose  services 
he  fullest  extent  possible  will  be  available  for 
k  and  activities  in  connection  with  the  Com- 
sion  throughout  the  year".  If  the  governments 
1  this  resolution,  at  least  six  of  the  twelve  com- 
sioners  will  be  persons  whose  services  will  be 
liable  at  any  time  for  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
i,  and  these  will  be  persons  who  do  not  have 
or  responsibilities  in  the  territorial  administra- 
is  of  the  region. 

'owers  and  functions.  Article  IV  states  that: 
The  Commission  shall  be  a  consultative  and  ad- 
>ry  body  to  the  participating  Governments  in 
ters  affecting  the  economic  and  social  develop- 
it  of  the  non-self-governing  territories  within 
scope  of  the  Commission  and  the  welfare  and 


advancement  of  their  peoples.  To  this  end,  the 
Commission  shall  have  the  following  powers  and 
functions : 

"(a)  to  study,  formulate  and  recommend  meas- 
ures for  the  development  of,  and  where  necessary 
the  co-ordination  of  services  affecting,  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  rights  and  welfare  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  territories  within  the  scope  of  the 
Commission  .  .  .; 

"(b)  to  provide  for  and  facilitate  research  in 
technical,  scientific,  economic  and  social  fields  in 
the  territories  within  the  scope  of  the  Commission 
and  to  ensure  the  maximum  co-operation  and  co- 
ordination of  the  activities  of  research  bodies ; 

"(c)  to  make  recommendations  for  the  co-ordi- 
nation of  local  projects  .  .  .  which  have  regional 
significance  and  for  the  provision  of  technological 
assistance  from  a  wider  field  not  otherwise  avail- 
able to  a  territorial  administration; 

"(d)  to  provide  technical  assistance,  advice  and 
information  (including  statistical  and  other  ma- 
terial) for  the  participating  Governments; 

"(e)  to  promote  co-operation  with  non-partici- 
pating Governments  and  with  non-governmental 
organisations  of  a  public  or  quasi-public  character 
having  common  interests  in  the  area,  in  matters 
within  the  competence  of  the  Commission; 

"(/)  to  address  inquiries  to  the  participating 
Governments  on  matters  within  its  competence ; 

"(g)  to  make  recommendations  with  regard  to 
the  establishment  and  activities  of  auxiliary  and 
subsidiary  bodies". 

Other  paragraphs  of  article  IV  provide  that  the 
Commission  "may  discharge  such  other  functions 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  participating  Gov- 
ernments", and  that  it  ".  .  .  may  make  such  ad- 
ministrative arrangements  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  exercise  of  its  powers  and  the  discharge 
of  its  functions." 

The  above  provisions  were  agreed  upon  without 
any  significant  differences  of  opinion.  Attention 
is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Commission  is  not 
given  the  power  to  concern  itself  with  political 
matters  or  questions  of  defense  or  security,  an 
understanding  reached  by  the  participating  gov- 
ernments prior  to  the  Conference.  In  this  regard 
the  United  States  proposed  that  the  Commission 
be  empowered  to  study  and  make  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  "human  rights"  of  inhabitants 
of  territories  within  the  scope  of  the  Commission. 
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After  much  discussion  it  became  clear  that  the 
term  "human  rights"  could  not  be  used  without 
broadening  the  powers  of  the  Commission  to  in- 
clude matters  primarily  political  in  character. 
For  this  reason  the  term  "economic  and  social 
rights"  was  preferred  and  was  written  into  the 
agreement  as  stated  in  (a)  above. 

The  Commission  is  also  called  upon  to  give  early 
consideration  to  the  economic  and  social  projects 
set  forth  in  a  Conference  resolution  appended  to 
the  agreement.  This  resolution  was  drawn  up  in 
Committee  V,  which  was  composed  largely  of 
administrative  and  research  officials  of  the  non- 
self-governing  territories  in  the  South  Pacific. 

Meetings  and  decisions  of  the  Commission. 
Article  V  provides  that  the  Commission  "shall 
hold  two  regular  sessions  in  each  year,  and  such 
further  sessions  as  it  may  decide."  Two  thirds 
of  all  the  senior  commissioners  shall  constitute  a 
quorum.    With  regard  to  voting  procedure: 

"The  decisions  of  the  Commission  shall  be  taken 
in  accordance  with  the  following  rules: 

"(a)  senior  Commissioners  only  shall  be  en- 
titled to  vote ; 

"(£>)  procedural  matters  shall  be  decided  by  a 
majority  of  the  senior  Commissioners  present  and 
voting ; 

"(c)  decisions  on  budgetary  or  financial  matters 
which  may  involve  a  financial  contribution  by  the 
participating  Governments  (other  than  a  decision 
to  adopt  the  annual  administrative  budget  of  the 
Commission),  shall  require  the  concurring  votes 
of  all  the  senior  Commissioners ; 

"(d)  decisions  on  all  other  matters  (including 
a  decision  to  adopt  the  annual  administrative 
budget  of  the  Commission)  shall  require  the  con- 
curring votes  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  senior  Com- 
missioners." 

If  the  senior  commissioner  is  absent,  the  other 
commissioner  or,  in  the  absence  of  both,  a  person 
designated  by  the  respective  government  shall  ex- 
ercise the  functions  of  the  senior  commissioner. 
The  Commission  is  also  authorized  to  appoint  com- 
mittees and  to  promulgate  rules  of  procedure  gov- 
erning its  own  operations  and  those  of  such  auxil- 
iary and  subsidiary  bodies  and  committees  as  it 
may  establish,  and  of  the  secretariat.  The  official 
languages  of  the  Commission  and  its  auxiliary 
bodies  shall  include  English  and  French.  Annual 
reports  of  the  Commission  and  its  auxiliary  bodies 


are  to  be  made  to  the  participating  governmil 
and  published. 

The  above  arrangements  were  worked  ou| 
Committees  I  and  VI  with  the  complete  endo] 
ment  of  all  the  delegations.  Alternative  prj 
dures  for  voting  on  financial  matters  were  j 
cussed  at  length.  It  was  decided  that  the  ami 
administrative  budget  should  be  adopted  by  a  U 
thirds  vote  of  the  Commission  and  that  sup) 
mental  budgets  for  non-recurring  expenses,  sij 
as  special  research  projects,  which  would  invd 
contributions  from  the  participating  governmu 
would  require  the  concurring  votes  of  all  the  seiij 
commissioners.  The  delegations  agreed  thatl 
Commission  should  use  the  funds  contributed] 
all  the  participating  governments  to  finance  acj 
ities  and  projects  of  general  benefit.  Howei 
according  to  an  interpretation  approved  by  \ 
Conference,  the  agreement  does  empower  the  C«l 
mission  to  render  special  services  within  its  te:: 
of  reference  to  one  or  more  of  the  participati 
governments  so  long  as  no  cost  to  the  Commissi 
is  involved. 

Regarding  the  number  of  meetings  of  the  G 
mission,  one  of  the  delegations  suggested  that 
agreement  should  call  for  not  less  than  one  meet 
a  year,  but,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  provifi 
was  being  made  in  the  agreement  for  full-t 
Commissioners,  the  delegates  readily  agreed  t 
more  frequent  meetings  were  necessary. 

Research  Council.  Committee  III  discussi 
on  the  Eesearch  Council  demonstrated  an  actf 
interest  by  the  governments  in  the  use  of  sciei 
as  an  aid  to  territorial  administration.  Ev 
delegation  enthusiastically  supported  the  est: 
lishment  of  the  Council  and  was  anxious  thai 
assume  an  important  role  in  the  work  of  i 
Commission. 

Articles  VI,  VII,  and  VIII  provide  for 
establishment,  composition,  and  functions  of 
Eesearch  Council  as  a  standing  body  auxiliary 
the  Commission.    The  Council  shall  be  constitm 
as  follows: 

"The  Commission  shall  appoint,  as  members 
the  Research  Council,  such  persons  distinguish 
in  the  fields  of  research  within  the  competence 
the  Commission  as  it  considers  necessary  for  fl 
discharge  of  the  Council's  functions. 

"Among  the  members  of  the  Council  so  ^ 
pointed  there  shall  be  a  small  number  of  perso 
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hly  qualified  in  the  several  fields  of  health,  eco- 
lic  development  and  social  development  who 
11  devote  their  full  time  to  the  work  of  the  Re- 
ch  Council. 

rhe  Research  Council  shall  elect  a  Chairman 
n  its  members." 

he  Commission  shall  appoint  a  full-time  official 
irect  research  and  to  supervise  the  execution  of 
Research  Council's  program.  This  official  will 
x  officio  a  member  and  deputy  chairman  of  the 
ncil  and,  ".  .  .  subject  to  the  directions 
he  Commission,  shall  be  responsible  for  ar- 
ming and  facilitating  co-operative  research,  for 
mging  and  carrying  out  research  projects  of  a 
dal  nature,  for  collecting  and  disseminating 
irmation  concerning  research  and  for  f  acilitat- 
the  exchange  of  experience  among  research 
kers  of  the  area.  He  shall  be  responsible  to 
Secretary-General  for  all  administrative  mat- 
connected  with  the  work  of  the  Research 
ncil  and  of  its  Committees." 

I  all  technical  matters  full-time  members  of 
Council  shall  be  under  the  deputy  chairman; 

II  administrative  matters  they  shall  be  respon- 
)  to  the  secretary  general. 

he  advisory  character  of  the  Research  Council 
iflected  (1)  in  the  above  arrangement  for  the 
etion  of  research  by  an  official  responsible 
larily  to  the  Commission,  (2)  in  a  specific  pro- 
wl that  "recommendations  of  the  Research 
acil  in  connection  with  research  projects  to  be 
jrtaken  shall  be  first  submitted  to  the  Corn- 
ion  for  approval",  and  (3)  in  the  statement 
ie  Council's  functions  as  follows : 

a)  to  maintain  a  continuous  survey  of  re- 
ih  needs  in  the  territories  within  the  scope  of 
Commission  and  to  make  recommendations  to 
Commission  on  research  to  be  undertaken ; 

b)  to  arrange,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
etary-General,  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  re- 
:h  studies  approved  by  the  Commission,  using 
ing  institutions  where  appropriate  and 
hie; 

c)  to  co-ordinate  the  research  activities  of 
r  bodies  working  within  the  field  of  the  Com- 
ion's  activities  and,  where  possible,  to  avail 
f  of  the  assistance  of  such  bodies ; 

d)  to  appoint  technical  standing  research 
nittees  to  consider  problems  in  particular 
s  of  research ; 
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"(e)  to  appoint,  with  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mission, ad  hoc  research  committees  to  deal  with 
special  problems; 

"  (/)  to  make  to  each  session  of  the  Commission 
a  report  of  its  activities." 

There  was  considerable  discussion  among  the 
delegations  as  to  the  most  effective  way  of  con- 
stituting the  Research  Council,  particularly  as  to : 
(1)  whether  any  members  of  the  Research  Council 
should  serve  on  a  full-time  basis,  and  if  so,  how 
many;  (2)  what  should  be  the  relationship  of 
full-time  members  of  the  Council,  including  the 
deputy  chairman,  to  the  Council,  the  Commission, 
and  the  secretary  general;  and  (3)  whether  the 
research  staff  should  have  its  headquarters  in  the 
same  place  as  the  Commission  secretariat. 

The  decisions  finally  reached  on  these  questions 
represent  a  workable  compromise  of  the  views 
presented,  one  which  it  is  believed  will  achieve  ob- 
jectivity in  research  and,  at  the  same  time,  inte- 
gration of  research  with  the  other  work  of  the 
Commission. 

The  South  Pacific  Conference.  The  delegations 
were  unanimously  agreed  that  some  means  should 
be  provided  for  associating  the  peoples  of  the 
South  Pacific  with  the  work  of  the  Commission. 
In  this  regard  Ambassador  Butler  stated  early  in 
the  Conference  that  "this  program  [of  the  Com- 
mission] will  be  meaningful  only  if  it  is  geared  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  people  as  they  see  them.  The 
island  peoples  must  be  brought  into  the  program 
and  made  to  feel  a  part  of  it.  They  must  find  in 
it  a  means  of  expressing  their  wishes  and  aspira- 
tions. They  must  have  confidence  that  it  is  oper- 
ating in  their  best  interests". 

Different  views  were  expressed  as  to  the  best 
method  of  accomplishing  this  objective.  One  sug- 
gestion was  that  representatives  of  the  territories 
be  appointed  as  advisers  to  the  commissioners  at 
meetings  of  the  Commission.  This  was  based  on 
the  feeling  that  a  conference  of  peoples  in  the 
South  Pacific  along  the  lines  of  the  West  Indian 
Conference  was  not  feasible  in  view  of  the  marked 
cultural  differences  of,  for  example,  the  Polyne- 
sians and  Melanesians,  and  also  because  of  the 
great  distances  involved.  Another  suggestion  was 
that  there  should  be  sub-regional  conferences. 

Both  of  these  suggestions  were  rejected  on  the 
grounds  that  the  peoples  would  benefit  greatly 
from  association  with  one  another,  that  the  Com- 
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mission  would  profit  by  having  the  views  of  the 
peoples  themselves  as  to  their  needs  and  ways  of 
meeting  them,  and  that  air  transportation  made 
such  regional  conferences  feasible. 

One  delegation  urged  that  periodic  conferences 
be  held  in  which  the  principal  delegates  would  be 
representatives  of  the  local  inhabitants.  Another 
delegation  suggested  that  official  and  non-official 
organizations  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  be  permit- 
ted to  send  delegates  to  the  Conference.  A  com- 
promise was  finally  worked  out  wherein  the  princi- 
pal delegates  would  be  representatives  of  the  local 
inhabitants,  and  official  and  non-official  organiza- 
tions might  be  included  on  the  delegations  as  ad- 
visers. This  arrangement  accords  with  the  "Reso- 
lution on  Regional  Conferences  of  Representatives 
of  Non-Self-Governing  Territories",  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  on  December  14, 1946. 

Articles  IX,  X,  XI,  and  XII  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  South  Pacific  Conference  as  an 
advisory  body  auxiliary  to  the  Commission.  Its 
function  will  be  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
Commission  on  matters  falling  within  the  Com- 
mission's competence.  The  Conference  will  be 
convened  within  two  years  after  the  agreement 
comes  into  force  and  thereafter  at  intervals  not 
exceeding  three  years.  It  will  be  held  in  one  of  the 
island  territories  to  be  decided  by  the  Commission 
with  due  regard  to  the  principle  of  rotation.  Al- 
though the  Commission  will  approve  the  agenda 
and  rules  of  procedure  for  the  conference,  the  dele- 
gates may  make  recommendations  with  respect 
thereto.  One  of  the  commissioners  of  the  govern- 
ment in  whose  territory  the  Conference  is  held 
will  serve  as  chairman.  The  secretary  general  will 
be  responsible  for  the  administrative  arrange- 
ments of  the  Conference. 

The  Commission  will  decide  which  territories 
may  send  delegates  to  the  Conference  and  the 
maximum  number  they-  may  send.  In  general, 
there  will  be  at  least  two  delegates  from  each. 
"Delegates  shall  be  selected  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  ensure  the  greatest  possible  measure  of  repre- 
sentation of  the  local  inhabitants  of  the  territory", 
and  in  accordance  with  the  territory's  constitu- 
tional procedure.  The  delegations  for  each  ter- 
ritory may  include  as  many  advisers  as  the  ap- 
pointing authority  considers  necessary. 

The  Secretariat.  The  delegations  were  in  com- 
plete accord  as  to  the  structure  of  the  secretariat, 
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and  the  decisions  reached  on  this  subject  art 
forth  in  article  XIII  of  the  agreement. 

The  secretariat,  which  will  serve  the  Commis 
and  its  auxiliary  and  subsidiary  bodies,  will) 
under  the  direction  of  a  secretary  general  | 
deputy  secretary  general  appointed  by  the  Cj 
mission  for  a  term  of  five  years.  These  off] 
and  the  staff  of  the  secretariat  will  be  intel 
tional  officials  appointed  primarily  for  their  t{ 
nical  qualifications  and  personal  integrity,  I 
consideration  being  given  to  the  desirability 
appointing  local  inhabitants  and  to  obtain 
equitable  national  and  local  representation. 

The  Conference  adopted  a  resolution  urging 
participating  governments  "to  permit  officenl 
their  own  services  to  be  made  available  to  the  s 
of  the  Commission  on  secondment  or  loan." 

Finance.    The  delegations  also  had  little 
culty  in  agreeing  on  the  financial  provisions 
XIV).    By  taking  into  account  the  nationa 
come,  the  prospective  national  interest  in  and  I 
fit  from  the  work  of  the  Commission,  and 
administrative  responsibilities  in  the  South  Pa 
of  the  respective  governments,  the   delegai 
agreed  to  apportion  the  expenses  of  the  Com 
sion  and  its  auxiliary  bodies  as  follows :  Austr 
30  percent ;  France,  12y2  percent ;  the  Netherk 
15  percent;  New  Zealand,  15  percent;  the  Ui 
Kingdom,  15  percent ;  and  the  United  States, 
percent.   Adjustments  in  these  proportions  ms 
made  at  any  time  by  agreement  of  all  the  pai 
pating  governments. 

The  Commission's  fiscal  year  will  be  the  cale: 
year.  The  Commission  will  adopt  an  an) 
budget  for  the  administrative  expenses  of; 
Commission  and  its  auxiliary  bodies.  It  shi 
be  noted  that  the  salaries  and  other  expense 
the  commissioners  and  their  immediate  staffs' 
be  determined  and  paid  by  the  governments! 
pointing  them. 

Pending  adoption  by  the  Commission  of  its  i 
budget,  the  governments  will  contribute  thei:i 
spective  shares  of  £40,000  sterling  to  finance! 
expenses  of  the  Commission.  The  Australian) 
New  Zealand  Governments,  which  have  unj 
taken  to  make  preliminary  arrangements  for 
establishment  of  the  Commission,  may  be  ij 
bursed  by  the  Commission  up  to  £5,000  sterling 
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lenses  which  they  incur  in  this  undertaking.3 
Relations  with  other  international  bodies.  One 
the  delegations  urged  that  the  article  in  the 
ribhean  Commission  agreement  on  this  point 
adopted,  thus  providing  for  cooperation  by  the 
mmission  with  the  United  Nations  and  ap- 
>priate  specialized  agencies  and  calling  upon 
i  participating  governments  to  undertake  con- 
tations  with  these  bodies  with  a  view  to  defining 
ir  future  relationship  with  the  Commission. 
tier  delegations  concurred  in  principle  with  this 
gestion  but  desired  to  make  it  clear,  as  a  matter 
public  information,  that  the  Commission  is  not 
organ  of,  or  in  organic  relation  with,  the  United 
tions,  nor  is  the  establishment  of  such  relation 
apulsory.  With  these  clarifying  changes  the 
ae  language  as  that  in  the  Caribbean  agreement 
s  adopted,  and  a  new  paragraph  added  author- 
ig  the  Commission  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  best  manner  of  achieving  cooperation 
;h  other  international  bodies  (art.  XV). 
headquarters.  There  was  considerable  differ- 
>e  of  opinion  as  to  where  the  permanent  head- 
irters  of  the  Commission  should  be  located, 
long  the  places  suggested  were  Suva,  Fiji 
ands;  Sydney,  Australia;  and  Port  Moresby, 
pua.  Most  of  the  delegations  readily  agreed 
it  the  site  should  be  in  one  of  the  non-self- 
rerning  territories  in  the  South  Pacific,  and  it 
same  apparent  as  the  discussion  proceeded  that 
>  delegations  were  not  prepared  to  select  the 
md  or  territory  in  which  the  site  should  be 
ated.  Therefore,  it  was  decided  (art.  XVI) 
it  the  permanent  headquarters  should  be  lo- 
ed  within  the  territorial  scope  of  the  Com- 
ssion;  that  the  Commission  may  establish 
inch  offices  and  otherwise  provide  for  carrying 
t  its  work  at  such  places  as  it  deems  best,  either 
thin  or  outside  the  region  ;  that  the  Commission 
)uld  select  the  site  of  its  permanent  headquarters 
thin  six  months  after  the  agreement  comes  into 
'ce;  and  that  pending  the  establishment  of  its 
rmanent  headquarters  the  Commission  would  be 
ated  temporarily  in  Sydney,  Australia. 
En  try  into  force.  The  agreement  will  enter  into 
*ce  when  the  six  governments  have  become 
rties  to  it.    At  the  final  plenary  session  of  the 
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Conference,  the  heads  of  delegations  signed  the 
agreement  subject  to  acceptance  by  their  respective 
governments.  So  far  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, Executive  approval  and  Congressional 
authorization  will  be  necessary  for  this  Govern- 
ment to  participate  fully  in  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Conclusion  of  Conference 

The  aims  which  guided  the  Conference  and  the 
spirit  which  animated  its  deliberations  were  sum- 
marized by  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister  of  New 
Zealand  in  his  closing  address  as  follows : 

"We  have  met  here  for  eight  days  for  the  pur- 
pose of  delineating  in  words  the  road  along  which 
we  think  we  should  travel  in  order  to  enable  the 
dependent  peoples  of  the  South  Pacific  to  enjoy  as 
their  right  the  freedom  which  we  ourselves  enjoy — 
no  more  and  no  less — and  to  create  the  foundations 
of  a  system  which  will  enable  them  to  exercise 
their  God-given  right  as  progressive  peoples,  not 
in  tutelage  and  not  in  patronage,  to  play  their 
part  in  the  building  of  a  better  world.  We  have 
also  a  duty,  a  right,  and  a  privilege  to  work  with 
them  in  this  objective." 

The  Conference,  its  task  accomplished,  was  ad- 
journed by  Dr.  Evatt,  who  expressed  the  hope  that 
early  action  on  the  agreement  would  be  taken  by 
the  various  governments  so  that  the  Commission 
could  be  constituted  and  set  into  operation  in  the 
near  future. 

It  was  generally  felt  that  a  workable  scheme 
for  intergovernmental  cooperation  in  the  South 
Pacific  had  been  developed  and  that  effective 
means  for  consulting  the  peoples  to  be  served  had 
been  provided  for.  There  was  also  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  needs  of  the  people  which  made 
this  Conference  necessary  still  exist;  and,  as  stated 
by  Ambassador  Butler  in  his  closing  address,  "it 
is  to  meet  these  needs  that  our  Governments  and 
the  Commission  will,  in  the  future,  be  dedicated". 
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3  The  Delegations  of  the  U.S.,  France,  and  the  Nether- 
lands stated  that  their  Governments  might  not  be  in  a 
position  to  authorize  reimbursements  for  expenditures 
incurred  prior  to  the  time  when  the  agreement  comes  into 
force. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  CHILDREN'S  EMERGENCY  FUND 


by  John  J.  Charnow 


Children  have  been  the  most  tragic  victims  of  the  wholesale  de- 
stniction  of  modern  war  and  its  inevitable  aftermath.  Of  all  the} 
problems  confronting  the  United  Nations,  the  acute  needs  of  chil- , 
dren  in  countries  devastated  by  the  war  and  the  serious  inadequacy 
of  the  facilities  currently  available  to  meet  these  needs  has  been 
least  subject  to  debate.  The  article  below  discusses  the  creation  of 
the  International  Children's  Emergency  Fund  by  the  United 
Nations. 


The  establishment  of  the  International  Chil- 
dren's Emergency  Fund  last  December  by  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  constitutes  a 
highly  significant  development  in  the  international 
social  field.  Structurally,  it  illustrates  the  flex- 
ibility of  the  Charter  in  allowing  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  organizational  forms  to  meet 
emerging  needs  in  the  social  field.  Functionally, 
it  establishes  the  role  of  the  United  Nations  be- 
yond that  of  information,  research,  and  advisory 
services  to  what  the  Temporary  Social  Commis- 
sion in  its  report  last  June  called  "practical  help" 
in  promoting  solutions  of  international  social 
problems.1 

In  its  report  recommending  the  establishment  of 
an  International  Children's  Emergency  Fund,  the 
Third  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  pointed 
out: 

"The  children  of  Europe  and  China  were  not 
only  deprived  of  food  for  several  cruel  years, 
but  lived  in  a  constant  state  of  terror,  witnesses 
of  the  massacre  of  civilians  and  of  the  horrors  of 
scientific  warfare,  and  exposed  to  the  progressive 
lowering  of  standards  of  social  conduct.     The 


1  Journal  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  no.  25, 
June  13, 1946,  p.  364. 

'Establishment  of  an  International  Children's  Emer- 
gency Fund,  Report  of  the  Third  Committee,  doc.  A/230, 
Deo.  9,  1946,  pp.  3  and  4. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  made  pub- 
lic on  Feb.  5,  1947  a  list  of  27  items  submitted  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  for  Senate  consideration.  Of  the  10 
urgent  items  listed  in  order  of  priority,  "legislation  for 
Children's  Fund  from  UNRRA  liquidation"  was  listed 
fifth. 
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urgent  problem  facing  the  United  Nations  is  hi 
to  ensure  the  survival  of  these  children.  Millie] 
of  adults  have  emerged  from  the  war  less  fit  j 
meet  the  grave  problems  of  the  day  than  in  19;. 
The  hope  of  the  world  rests  in  the  coming  genei- 
tions.  .  .  .  Undernourishment  and  nutritiorl 
and  social  diseases  are  rampant  among  childn 
and  adolescents.  Infant  mortality  has  doubll 
or  trebled  in  many  areas.  Millions  of  orphans  ai 
being  cared  for  under  the  most  deplorable  cona- 
tions; crippled  children  in  untold  thousands  a* 
left  with  the  scantiest  care  or  no  care  at  all." 2 

Steps  Leading  to  the  Creation  of  the  Fund 

The  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  an  Intf 
national  Children's  Emergency  Fund  original 
at  the  Geneva  session  of  the  UNRRA  Council  la 
August.  The  impending  liquidation  of  UNRE 
operations,  of  which  child  feeding  constituted  i 
important  part,  led  to  the  suggestion  that  tl 
residual  assets  of  UNRRA  be  utilized  for  the  ben 
fit  of  children  and  adolescents,  and  that  to  the 
assets  be  added  gifts  from  governments,  voluntai 
agencies,  individuals,  and  other  sources.  Initiatr 
in  developing  the  proposal  was  taken  by  Dr.  Luj 
wik  Rajehman  of  Poland,  a  physician  who  for  : 
years  had  been  Director  of  the  health  organiz 
tion  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  proposal  received  unanimous  support  i 
the  UNRRA  Council.  The  United  States  repr 
sentative,  C.  Tyler  Wood,  expressed  the  generi 
sentiment  of  the  Council  when  he  stated: 

.  .  .  this  proposal  is  very  much  in  lir 
with  what  we  have  all  stood  for  here,  namely,  thf 
this  is  not  a  liquidation  of  UNRRA,  but  the  chan£ 
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of  some  of  its  functions,  a  casting  of  the  mantle, 
us  say,  of  UNRRA,  or  pieces  of  that  mantle, 
■  others  who  can  carry  on  and  develop,  as  needs 
I  conditions  indicate  and  require,  those  fine 
igs  which  UNRRA  began.  UNRRA  has 
ped  and  aided  the  children  of  the  world  to  an 
stimable  degree,  and  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  con- 
jr  here  the  drawing  up  of  plans  or  a  recom- 
idation  to  the  United  Nations  and  its  various 
ncies  that  plans  be  drawn  up  designed  to  carry 
that  work." 3 

"he  UNRRA  Council  established  a  Standing 
mnittee  to  prepare  recommendations,  in  agree- 
it  with  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and 
sr  consultation  with  appropriate  specialized 
ncies  of  the  United  Nations  and  voluntary 
ncies. 

"he  UNRRA  Council  action  was  brought  to  the 
mtion  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  at 
third  session  in  September  1946  by  Director 
leral  La  Guardia.  The  Economic  and  Social 
mcil  unanimously  passed  a  resolution  recom- 
ading  that  the  General  Assembly  create  an 
ernational  Children's  Emergency  Fund  subject 
he  control  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 
3  resolution  also  provided  that  the  Secretary- 
neral  prepare  for  the  General  Assembly  in 
sultation  with  the  President  of  the  Economic 
I  Social  Council,  the  Director  General  of 
rRRA,  and  the  Standing  Committee  of  UNRRA 
raft  resolution  creating  the  fund.4 
tiuch  of  the  work  in  preparing  the  draft  resolu- 
a  was  delegated  to  a  committee  composed  of  rep- 
entatives  of  Brazil,  China,  France,  Poland,  the 
ion  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United 
ngdom,  and  the  United  States.  When  the  Gen- 
1  Assembly  met  in  October  1946  for  the  second 
:t  of  its  first  session,  the  Secretary-General's 
ift  resolution  creating  the  International  Chil- 
sn's  Emergency  Fund  was  referred  to  the  Third 
mmittee  (Social,  Humanitarian  and  Cultural 
estions).  That  resolution  was  considered  in 
ae  detail  in  a  subcommittee  where  the  chief 
lies  were  (1)  eligibility  of  countries  for  the 
lefits  of  the  Fund,  (2)  membership  on  the  Exec- 
ve  Board,  and  (3)  relationship  of  the  U.  N. 
jretariat  to  the  staff  and  facilities  needed  by  the 
nd. 

Following  unanimous  approval  in  the  Third 
mmittee,  the  resolution5  was  approved  by  the 


General  Assembly  on  December  11,  1946  under 
authority  of  article  55  of  the  Charter,  which  pro- 
vides that  the  United  Nations  "With  a  view  to  the 
creation  of  conditions  of  stability  and  well-being 
which  are  necessary  for  peaceful  and  friendly  rela- 
tions among  nations"  shall  promote  "solutions  of 
international  economic,  social,  health,  and  related 
problems".  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  flexi- 
bility of  the  Charter,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  International  Children's  Emergency  Fund  con- 
stitutes the  first  instance  of  the  creation  of  a  grant- 
in-aid  program  for  material  assistance  and  an 
organizational  form  in  the  social  field  not  specifi- 
cally envisaged  in  the  Charter. 

Purpose  and  General  Scope  of  Activities 

The  International  Children's  Emergency  Fund 
is  based  upon  the  fundamental  concept  that  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  child-welfare  programs 
lies  with  the  national  governments.  Within  each 
country  the  responsibility  for  child  welfare  rests 
with  the  appropriate  governmental  authorities, 
voluntary  agencies,  and  individual  citizens.  The 
purpose  of  the  International  Children's  Emer- 
gency Fund  is  conceived  of  as  being  essentially 
one  of  providing  sufficient  supplementary  assist- 
ance, where  needed,  to  make  national  programs 
of  child  welfare  a  reality. 

Assistance  from  the  Fund  may  be  used  for  ex- 
tremely broad  purposes  by  governments.  The 
resolution  states  only  that  the  resources  of  the 
Fund  are  to  be  used  "for  the  benefit"  of  children 
and  adolescents  and  "to  assist  in  their  rehabilita- 
tion" and  "for  child  health  purposes  generally". 

Despite  the  broad  purposes  possible  under  the 
Fund,  discussions  at  the  UNRRA  Council,  in  the 
General  Assembly,  and  in  the  Executive  Board  of 
the  Fund  make  clear  that  certain  child-welfare 
problems,  because  of  their  urgency,  will  have  im- 
mediate call  upon  the  resources  of  the  Fund.  The 
most  urgent  problem  is  that  of  securing  for  chil- 
dren at  least  the  minimum  nutritional  supplement 
necessary  to  stave  off  the  worst  ravages  of  malnu- 
trition. The  Third  Committee  in  its  report  to 
the  General  Assembly  pointed  out : 


■  ■:'-;•::•, 


3  UNRRA  Council  V,  doc.  183,  Ad  Hoc/P  49,  Aug.  16,  1946, 
pp.  9-10. 

*  Resolution  on  the  International  Children's  Emergency 
Fund,  doc.  E/235,  Oct.  9,  1946. 

s  Journal  of  the  General  Assembly,  no.  75,  supp.  A-G4. 
Add.  1,  p.  852-855. 
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"Tragically  enough,  the  home  production  from 
which  the  bulk  of  the  food  must  come  is  manifestly 
insufficient.  ...  A  desirable  objective  for 
each  government  is  to  ensure  one  square  meal  a 
day  to  children  that  can  be  easily  reached;  i.e., 
those  in  schools  and  institutions  and  the  children 
of  families  receiving  social  security  assistance.  A 
meal  of  700  calories  a  day  would  cost  $20.00  per 
year  per  child.  As  indicated  above,  much  of  the 
food  would  come  from  home  production,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  $20.00  that  must  be  imported  from 
overseas  sources  varying,  from  country  to  country, 
from  one-fifth,  to  one-third,  one-half,  or  even 
more.  Unless  the  overseas  supplies  are  secured,  it 
is  idle  to  expect  the  rising  generation  to  build  on 
a  sound  foundation  the  world  of  tomorrow."  6 

In  addition  to  food,  cod-liver  oil  and  medical 
supplies  are  greatly  needed.  Lack  of  clothing  and 
shoes  in  some  countries  constitutes  almost  as  seri- 
ous a  threat  to  child  health  as  lack  of  food. 

The  second  urgent  problem  which  has  been  em- 
phasized is  the  necessity  of  aiding  in  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  children's  institutions  and  services 
destroyed  by  the  war  as  a  matter  of  prime  im- 
portance in  the  rehabilitation  of  homeless  and 
suffering  children. 

A  third  urgent  problem  which  received  emphasis 
is  the  need  for  facilities  to  train  the  personnel  nec- 
essary in  implementing  national  programs.  En- 
couragement of  the  training  of  personnel  for  child- 
health  and  child-welfare  work  is  an  essential  part 
of  a  children's  program  in  view  of  the  serious  per- 
sonnel shortages  resulting  from  the  war.  It  is 
hoped  that  assistance  for  training  fellowships  in 
child  health  and  welfare  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Interim  Commission  of  the  World  Health  Organ- 
ization and  from  the  United  Nations  Secretariat 
under  the  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  re- 
lating to  the  United  Nations'  assumption  of  cer- 
tain advisory  social-welfare  services  performed  by 
UNRRA. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  resolution 
limited  the  scope  of  the  Fund  to  children  and 
adolescents  of  countries  which  were  victims  of 
aggression.    As  a  result  of  United  States  initiative 

°  Establishment  of  am,  International  Children's  Emer- 
gency Fund,  Report  of  the  Third  Committee,  doc.  A/230, 
Dec.  9,  1946,  p.  4. 

7  Journal  of  the  General  Assembly,  no.  75,  supp.  A-64. 
Add.  1,  p.  852. 


in  the  Third  Committee,  the  scope  of  the  Fi 
was  broadened  to  include  children  of  countries  i 
ceiving  UNRRA  aid  and  children  in  all  count.! 
"for  child  health  purposes  generally",  with  h| 
priority  to  be  given  to  children  of  countries  i 
tims  of  aggression.7 

Finances 

The  effective  operation  of  the  Fund  will  be 
pendent  upon  the  financial  resources  which  \ 
be  available.  The  Executive  Board  of  the  Fi 
has  decided  not  to  begin  operations  before  si 
ficient  resources  are  available  to  carry  on  won 
while  projects. 

In  reviewing  the  possibilities  for  financing,  fr  i 
contributions  by  UNRRA,  voluntary  agencies, 
dividuals,  and  governments,  the  Executive  Boe: 
of  the  Fund  has  readied  the  conclusion,  w 
reservations  expressed  by  certain  members,  tl 
the  major  part  of  the  resources  of  the  Fund  m 
come  at  first  from  contributions  made  directly  , 
governments.    The  Executive  Board  has  express: 
the  hope  that  all  nations  will  contribute,  in  accoi 
ance  with  their  circumstances,  and  it  is  expect; 
that  nations  receiving  assistance  from  the  Fui 
will  furnish  local  supplies  and  services  which  th 
will  be  able  to  make  available  to  the  Fund. 

Voluntary  relief  agencies,  with  their  own  est?; 
lished  programs,  are  not  likely  to  prove  a  Ian 
source  of  contribution  to  the  Fund.  It  is  hop  I 
that  voluntary  agencies  in  each  country  will 
willing  to  assume  such  responsibilities  for  speci: 
parts  of  the  program  as  may  be  assigned  to  the 
under  a  coordinated  plan. 

Committees  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Fui 
and  the  staff  of  the  Secretary-General  are  e 
ploring  other  special  means  of  raising  funds, 
is  the  policy  of  the  Fund  that  all  fund-raisii 
activities  will  be  planned  and  carried  out  by  appr 
priate  organizations  in  each  country,  with  tl 
consent  of  the  government  concerned,  and  will  n< 
be  undertaken  directly  by  the  Fund.  Thorouj. 
and  long-range  planning,  with  the  full  cooperatic 
of  existing  voluntary  agencies,  is  recommended  1 
the  Fund  before  appeals  are  launched  within  an 
country,  in  order  not  to  disturb  the  present  an 
future  work  of  various  voluntary  relief  agencie 
The  Fund  now  has  $550,000  made  available  h 
UNRRA  from  the  Emergency  Food  Collection,  t 
which  voluntary  agencies  and  private  individual 
had  contributed  in  the  summer  of  1946.    The£ 
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ids  are  available  only  for  food,  and  no  part  of 
m  can  be  used  for  administration.  In  addition, 
angements  have  been  made  with  UNRRA  for 
loan  of  12  to  20  members  of  its  staff  to  work 
I  the  Fund  until  June  30,  1947.  UNRRA  is 
)  prepared  to  provide  other  services  and  fa- 
ties,  including  office  space, 
t  is  not  possible  at  the  present  time  to  estimate 
amount  of  money,  if  any,  which  will  be  avail- 
e  from  UNRRA  assets  after  UNRRA  opera- 
is  are  terminated.  Such  funds  probably  will 
be  available  before  the  end  of  1947. 
Tie  Fund  has  estimated  that  to  bring  the  stand- 
s  for  children  of  war-affected  countries  to  a 
-war  level  in  food  and  to  provide  clothing, 
es,  and  other  supplies  would  cost  a  very  large 
I  perhaps  several  billion  dollars.  Estimates 
icate  that  at  least  30,000,000  children  are  in 
d  in  European  countries  and  an  equal  or  greater 
nber  in  China  and  the  Philippines.  The  Fund 
reached  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  it  can 
er  only  a  part  of  the  need  and  has  set  a  goal 
£450,000,000. 

)f  this  amount,  $400,000,000  will  be  needed  for 
plementary  feeding  of  700  calories  a  day  to 
ants,  children,  and  expectant  and  nursing 
thers.  At  an  estimated  average  cost  of  6^  a 
son  a  day,  or  $20  a  year,  approximately  20 
lion  persons  could  be  fed.  The  food  to  be  pro- 
ed  from  overseas  would  be  mainly  the  kind  of 
atest  importance  to  children,  such  as  milk,  cod- 
>r  oil,  and  certain  high-protein  foods  not  avail- 
I  in  sufficient  quantities  from  the  basic  ration, 
t  is  estimated  that  approximately  one  third  of 
children  reached  will  need  clothing,  estimated 
;6  a  year  for  each  child  to  supply  a  pair  of  shoes, 
rm  stockings,  and  an  overcoat  or  warm  jersey, 
iical  supplies  and  certain  other  items  would 
)  be  required.  The  total  cost  for  clothing,  shoes, 
1  other  items  is  estimated  at  $50,000,000. 
t  is  hoped  that  of  the  total  estimated  budget 
0,000,000  will  be  forthcoming  from  govern- 
lts  of  recipient  countries  in  the  form  of  local 
dstuffs,  transport,  warehousing,  and  other 
rices.  It  is  hoped  that  $200,000,000  will  be 
thcoming  from  donor  governments  and  $50,- 
,000  from  voluntary  contributions. 
ationship  to  Basic  Relief  Programs 
'he  Fund  has  recognized  that  supplying  suffi- 
it  assistance  to  enable  countries  to  provide  a 
ic  ration  of  2,300  calories  for  all  persons  (as 
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estimated  in  the  report  of  the  United  Nations 
Special  Technical  Committee  on  Relief  Needs 
After  Termination  of  UNRRA)  8  is  of  vital  im- 
portance. The  Fund  does  not  intend  to  duplicate 
any  assistance  provided  under  bilateral  relief 
programs.  Its  operations,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
would  be  greatly  handicapped  if  food  imports  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  a  basic  ration  were  not  available. 

Administration 

The  Executive  Director  of  the  Fund,  Maurice 
Pate,  was  appointed  on  January  8,  1947  by  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Fund. 
Mr.  Pate,  an  American  businessman,  was  wartime 
director  of  the  Prisoners  of  War  Relief  Section 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  accompanied  Her- 
bert Hoover  on  his  missions  to  Europe  after  both 
World  Wars. 

Mr.  Pate  will  administer  the  Fund  under  poli- 
cies, including  the  determination  of  programs  and 
the  allocation  of  funds,  established  by  a  25-nation 
Executive  Board.  The  composition  of  the  Execu- 
tive Board,  which  the  United  States  originally  had 
suggested  be  limited  to  the  18  countries  members 
of  the  Social  Commission  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  was  expanded  by  the  General  As- 
sembly resolution  to  include  the  four  countries  of 
the  UNRRA  Standing  Committee  on  Children 
which  are  not  members  of  the  Social  Commission 
and,  in  addition,  Argentina,  the  Byelorussian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  and  Sweden.9  On 
recommendation  of  the  Board,  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  may  designate  other  governments  as 
members  of  the  Board.  Membership  may  be 
changed  by  the  General  Assembly,  on  recommen- 
dation of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  at  any 
time  after  the  first  three  years  of  the  Fund's  exist- 
ence. As  occasions  arise  the  Board  may  invite  rep- 
resentatives of  specialized  agencies  for  consulta- 
tion. The  Chairman  of  the  Board,  elected  unani- 
mously, is  Dr.  Rajchman  of  Poland.     Miss  Kath- 


8A/Conf/Relief/l,  Jan.  24,  1947,  p.  8. 

9 The  nations  represented  on  the  Executive  Board  are: 
Argentina,  Australia,  Brazil,  Byelorussian  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republic,  Canada,  China,  Colombia,  Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark,  Ecuador,  France,  Greece,  Iraq,  Netherlands,  New 
Zealand,  Norway,  Peru,  Poland,  Sweden,  Ukrainian  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic,  Union  of  South  Africa,  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  and 
Yugoslavia.  The  addition  of  Switzerland  has  recently  been 
recommended  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  (ibid., 
p.  853). 
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arine  F.  Lenroot,  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Children's 
Bureau,  Federal  Security  Agency,  was  designated 
as  United  States  representative  on  the  Board  in 
view  of  her  outstanding  ability  and  distinguished 
international  reputation  in  the  field  of  social 
welfare. 

A  program  committee  of  the  Executive  Board 
has  been  established  composed  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  Brazil,  Canada,  China,  France,  Nor- 
way, Poland,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States,  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics. Among  its  functions,  the  Committee  has 
the  task  of  reviewing  the  needs  of  governments 
which  may  be  applicants  for  assistance  from  the 
Fund,  and  of  making  reports  to  the  Board  as  to 
the  programs  which  will  be  required. 

Although  established  by  the  General  Assembly 
and  having  its  activities  subject  to  review  by  the 
Assembly,  the  International  Children's  Emergency 
Fund  is  more  closely  linked  to  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  than  to  the  General  Assembly.  The 
resolution  provides  that  the  policies  established 
by  the  Board  must  be  in  accordance  with  such 
principles  as  may  be  laid  down  by  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  and  its  Social  Commission. 

At  its  recently  concluded  first  session,  the  Social 
Commission  developed  certain  principles  of  opera- 
tion for  the  Fund  which  it  recommended  that  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  adopt.  These  relate 
to  priorities  as  to  types  of  assistance  to  be  given 
by  the  Fund ;  the  development  of  emergency  meas- 
ures in  such  a  manner  as  to  strengthen  the  perma- 
nent child-health  and  child-welfare  programs;  the 
relations  of  the  Fund  with  other  relief  programs 
and  with  other  United  Nations  activities ;  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Fund  with  governments ;  the  provision 
of  a  technical  staff  to  assure  effective  operation  of 
the  Fund ;  the  information  to  be  required  from  gov- 
ernments submitting  proposals ;  and  the  submission 
of  reports  by  the  Fund  to  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council.10  These  suggested  principles  will  un- 
doubtedly be  considered  by  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  at  its  fourth  session  currently  in 
progress. 

The  General  Assembly  resolution  establishing 
the  Fund  provides  that  staff  and  facilities  re- 
quired for  the  administration  of  the  Fund  shall  be 
provided  by  the  Secretary-General  without  charge 

10  Social  Commission,  General  Report,  doc.  E/260,  Feb.  11, 
1947,  pp.  12-13. 


so  long  as  these  can  be  provided  from  the  ests 
lished  services  of  the  Secretariat  and  within  ii 
limits  of  the  United  Nations  budget.  If  ad- 
tional  funds  are  necessary,  money  for  such  pi 
poses  shall  be  provided  by  the  Fund.  As  has  bt: 
noted  above,  the  Fund  is  also  authorized  to  utilj 
staff  and  facilities  from  UNRRA.  The  effect  I 
these  provisions  is  to  establish  the  operations  J 
the  Fund  within  the  framework  of  the  Unit: 
Nations,  with  the  Executive  Director  functioni; 
within  the  United  Nations  on  administrative  m 
ters  but  being  responsible  to  the  Executive  Boa: 
on  policy  questions. 

The  Board  of  the  Fund  contemplates  inviti; 
representatives  of  specialized  agencies  for  c( 
sultation  and  utilizing  the  staff  and  technical  i 
sistance  of  the  specialized  agencies,  particular ; 
the  World  Health  Organization,  to  the  maxirnv 
extent  feasible. 

Headquarters  of  the  Fund  have  been  establish 
at  Lake  Success ;  an  office  is  also  maintained 
Washington. 

Safeguards  and  Requirements 

Proposals  from  governments  must  give  assv 
ances  that  provision  will  be  made  for  equitable  a 
efficient  distribution  of  assistance  on  the  basis  I 
need,  without  discrimination  because  of  race,  cret 
nationality  status,  or  political  belief,  and  til 
reports  will  be  made  for  such  periods  and  conta 
such  information  as  the  Fund  may  require.  It: 
contemplated  by  the  Fund  that  the  governmei 
will  submit  evidence  of  need,  including  infonr 
tion  on  production  and  import  programs,  defici 
assistance  available  from  foreign  sources,  the  sts1 
of  health,  nutrition,  and  welfare  of  the  childrt, 
the  channels  for  distribution  of  supplies,  the  ava 
ability  of  institutions  and  agencies  for  childn 
both  official  and  voluntary,  and  the  provisions  f 
the  coordination  of  the  services  of  all  agencii 
utilized  in  the  program.  With  the  assistance 
its  technical  personnel  and  its  program  committi, 
the  Executive  Board  will  screen,  analyze,  and  p» 
on  requests  for  assistance.  If  requests  exceed  t' 
amounts  available,  priorities  will  necessarily  ha 
to  be  established  by  the  Board  on  the  basis  of  t| 
greatest  need.  Representatives  of  the  Fund  w 
probably  be  assigned  to  each  recipient  country  i 
consult  with  the  government,  to  act  as  liaison  wi 
the  headquarters  staff  of  the  Fund,  to  assure, 

(Continued  on  page  lfi2) 
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HAFT  MEMORANDUM  OF  AGREEMENT  PREPARED 
)R  INTERNATIONAL  WHEAT  CONFERENCE 


Francis  A.  Linville 


The  International  Wheat  Council  released  on  February  19 
a  draft  memorandum  on  an  international  wheat  agreement 
and  submitted  it  to  interested  governments.  It  will  serve 
as  the  basis  of  discussion  at  an  International  Wheat  Confer- 
ence which  has  been  called  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  meet  in  London  on  March  18, 1947.  The  article 
below  discusses  the  principles  embodied  in  that  draft 
memorandum. 


Maladjustments  in  the  world's  wheat  economy 
ve  long  been  of  concern.  At  times  supplies  have 
;n  inadequate  and  consumers  have  suffered.  At 
ler  times — and  more  often  during  the  last  few 
^ades — there  have  been  burdensome  surpluses, 
d  producers  have  suffered  serious  hardships, 
cause  of  the  large  movements  of  wheat  in  inter- 
tional  trade,  difficulties  in  one  country  tend  to 
gravate  those  in  others.  Consequently  an  in- 
national  commodity  agreement  has  often  been 
ajgested  as  a  device  to  ameliorate  these  condi- 
ns.  It  has  been  said  that  such  an  agreement 
lid,  in  particular,  bring  about  greater  stability 
prices  and  supplies  at  desirable  levels  and  that 
:h  exporting  country  could  be  assured  an 
uitable  share  of  an  enlarged  world  market. 
The  first  international  wheat  agreement  was 
deluded  in  1933,  but  it  soon  proved  inoperative, 
•afting  of  a  new  wheat  agreement  was  again  the 
bject  of  international  discussions  in  1941-42. 
draft  convention  was  drawn  up  and  a  memoran- 
m  of  agreement  was  signed  in  1942  by  the  United 
ates,  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Australia, 
d  Argentina.  This  memorandum  was  intended 
serve  as  a  temporary  measure  until  a  full-fledged 
leat  agreement  could  be  concluded.  Last  sum- 
sr  the  International  Wheat  Council,  which  had 
en  established  under  the  memorandum  of  agree- 
s&t,  was  expanded  to  include  13  countries  with 


an  important  interest  in  the  international  wheat 
trade,  and  another  effort  was  begun  to  work  out 
the  basis  of  a  wheat  agreement.  After  lengthy 
consideration  of  the  problem,  the  Council  con- 
cluded that  the  understanding  it  had  reached  was 
sufficient  to  justify  the  calling  of  an  international 
wheat  conference  at  an  early  date.1  As  an  aid  to 
interested  governments  in  preparing  for  the  forth- 
coming discussions  in  London  and  to  assist  the  con- 
ference in  its  work,  an  annotated  agenda  has  been 
prepared  in  the  form  of  a  draft  international  wheat 
agreement.2  This  draft  is  not  binding  on  the  gov- 
ernments concerned ;  the  United  States  would  par- 
ticipate in  such  an  agreement  only  after  approval 
by  the  Congress. 

The  Council  has  endeavored  to  embody  in  the 
draft  memorandum  those  principles  for  com- 
modity agreements  recommended  by  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Preparatory  Committee  of  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Employment 
held  in  London  last  fall,  as  well  as  relevant  recom- 
mendations of  the  Preparatory  Committee  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  which 
concluded  its  discussions  in  January  1947. 


1  Bulletin  of  Feb.  9,  1947,  p.  250. 

2  Invitations  to  the  Conference  have  been  sent  to  conn- 
tries  which  are  members  of  the  United  Nations,  to  such 
other  countries  as  are  members  of  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization,  and  to  those  two  organizations  them- 
selves. 
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Objectives 

The  objectives  of  the  agreement  as  stated  in  the 
draft  are  as  follows:  (1)  to  promote  stability  of 
wheat  prices  at  levels  fair  to  both  consumers  and 
producers;  (2)  to  assure  adequate  supplies  at  all 
times,  in  part  by  establishing  wheat  reserves 
through  national  holdings  to  be  available  in  lean 
years;  (3)  to  avoid  the  accumulation  of  burden- 
some surpluses;  (4)  to  provide  security  for  effi- 
cient producers  and  encourage  the  use  of  areas 
unsuited  to  wheat  production  for  more  suitable 
products;  (5)  to  increase  opportunities  for  satisfy- 
ing world  requirements  from  those  sources  which 
can  supply  them  most  effectively;  and  (6)  to 
promote  increased  wheat  consumption. 

Membership 

The  draft  agreement  provides  that  any  country 
having  a  substantial  interest  in  international  trade 
in  wheat  might  become  an  initial  signatory  of  the 
agreement  and  that  other  countries  might  accede 
to  the  agreement  on  conditions  agreed  with  the 
Council. 

Effective  Date 

The  agreement  would  come  into  force  on  August 
1,  1947  if  the  four  major  exporting  countries,  to- 
gether with  importing  countries  (including  the 
United  Kingdom)  having  imports  totaling  400 
million  bushels,  had  joined,  or,  alternatively,  if 
any  three  of  the  major  exporters  and  six  importers 
(including  the  United  Kingdom)  with  imports 
sufficient  to  insure  satisfactory  operation  of  the 
agreement  had  joined. 

Duration  and  Review 

The  agreement  would  remain  in  force  for  four  or 
five  years.  After  two  and  a  half  years  the  Council 
would  examine  the  desirability  of  modifying  the 
agreement.  Amendments  could  be  approved  by 
vote  of  the  Council.  Six  months  before  its  termi- 
nation date  the  desirability  of  extending  the  agree- 
ment would  be  considered  by  the  Council. 

Withdrawal 

A  country  might  withdraw  from  the  agreement 
as  a  result  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  and  pos- 
sibly if  the  number  of  countries  adhering  to  the 
agreement  was  inadequate. 

Prices 

Three  alternatives  regarding  price  are  suggested 
for  consideration  by  the  Conference  (all  prices  are 


in  Canadian  dollars  per  bushel  for  no.  1  Manitoi 
Northern  wheat  in  store  at  Fort  William  -  P<| 
Arthur  or  Vancouver) : 

Proposal  A.  $1.25  to  $1.55 

Proposal  B.  $1.25  to  $1.55  for  three  years  and  $1. 

to  $1.55  for  the  remainder  of  the  period  of  t 

agreement 
Proposal  C.  $1.25  to  $1.80  for  three  years,  and  $1. 

to  $1.25  for  the  remainder  of  the  period 

Price  equivalents  for  the  major  exporters  woui 
be  determined  by  the  Conference  and  adjust! 
whenever  necessary  by  the  Executive  Committi 
to  keep  them  in  proper  relation  with  the  bas: 
prices.  It  is  estimated  that  at  present  the  $1.25  i 
$1.55  range  mentioned  would  result  in  the  folio 
ing  prices,  United  States  currency : 

No.  2  Hard  Winter  wheat  in  store  at  Kansas  Cifl 

$1.16  to  $1.46 
No.   1  Heavy  Dark  Northern  Spring  wheat  J 

Duluth,  $1.25  to  $1.55 

Stocks 

Participating  countries  would  agree  to  kw, 
their  crop-year-end  stocks  within  maximum  ai 
minimum  ranges.  When  an  exporting  count; 
reached  its  maximum  stock,  importing  countri 
could  be  called  upon  to  accumulate  stocks.  Exce 
tions  could  be  made  in  the  case  of  importir 
countries  suffering  from  foreign-exchange  dif 
culties.  Those  stocks  would  have  to  be  held  by  tl 
importers  until  prices  rose  to  an  agreed  percental 
of  the  ceiling  level.  Stocks  could  fall  below  tl 
agreed  minima  when  additional  wheat  was  bad] 
needed  for  consumption. 

Export  Programs 

Under  certain  conditions,  after  estimates  ha 
been  made  of  total  import  demand  for  the  yea 
annual  export  programs  would  be  established  fc 
exporting  countries.  Minimum  export  allov 
ances  for  the  four  major  exporters  of  up  to  5C 
million  bushels  (40  percent  of  this  amount  fo 
Canada,  25  percent  for  Argentina,  19  percent  fo 
Australia,  and  16  percent  for  the  United  States 
and  such  amounts  as  might  be  agreed  upon  fo 
other  signatory  exporters  would  have  the  firs 
claim  on  the  trade  in  wheat.  In  determining  th 
distribution  among  exporters  of  any  additiona 
quantities  of  wheat  which  the  world  market  wouli 
absorb,  the  Council  would  be  guided  by  all  rele 
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,nt  considerations.  These  would  include  (1)  the 
•inciple  that  importing  countries  should  get  an 
uitable  share  of  the  market,  (2)  opportunities 
supplying  requirements  from  most  efficient 
urces,  (3)  stock  position  of  signatory  exporters, 
td  (4)  foreign-exchange  position  of  importers. 
In  time  of  scarcity,  export  programs  could  be 
;ed  to  secure  equitable  distribution  among  signa- 
ry  importing  countries. 

isic  Import  Requirements 

Basic  import  requirements  would  be  established 
>r  each  member  importing  country.  Each  would 
rree  to  purchase  at  least  such  a  quantity  from 
ember  exporters.  Unless  the  Council  should  de- 
de  otherwise,  these  importing  countries  would 
ive  first  refusal  on  all  wheat  offered  for  export 
y  member  countries. 

reduction 

Production  should  be  controlled  so  that  crop- 
ear-end  stocks  would  be  within  the  agreed  range, 
f  the  stocks  of  any  country  should  exceed  the  max- 
num  figure,  that  country  would  be  expected  to 
ispose  of  the  surplus  internally  or  make  it  avail- 
ble  for  sale  at  such  special  prices  and  on  such 
ther  conditions  as  might  be  approved  by  the 
Jouncil. 

Importing  countries  would  agree  (1)  to  import 
greed  minimum  quantities,  (2)  to  limit  prices 
aid  for  their  home-grown  wheat,  or  (3)  to  limit 
tieir  domestic  production.  This  procedure  would 
ssure  exporting  countries  of  larger  markets  and 
rould  help  to  limit  production  in  high-cost  areas. 

ales  at  Special  Prices 

Special  price  sales  to  dispose  of  excess  stocks 
light  be  made  to  governments  which  have  under- 
aken  to  use  such  wheat  for  nutritional  programs 
pproved  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 


tion. The  cost  of  making  wheat  available  at  spe- 
cial prices  would  be  borne  by  each  exporting  coun- 
try on  its  own  sales.  This  cost  would  not  be 
recovered  by  transferring  any  of  the  burden  to 
the  price  of  commercial  exports.  Importing  coun- 
tries receiving  wheat  at  special  prices  would  agree 
(1)  not  to  export  wheat,  (2)  to  permit  the  sale  of 
such  wheat  only  to  the  beneficiaries  of  the  nu- 
tritional programs,  (3)  to  pass  on  the  full  benefit 
of  the  lower  price  to  these  beneficiaries,  and  (4)  to 
maintain  their  basic  imports  at  commercial  prices. 

Organizational  Machinery 

The  agreement  would  be  administered  by  a  coun- 
cil. Each  signatory  country  would  have  one  mem- 
ber. The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  and 
the  proposed  International  Trade  Organization 
would  have  non-voting  membership.  The  total 
votes  of  exporting  countries  would  equal  those  of 
importing  countries.  The  Council  would  cooper- 
ate with  whatever  organization  may  be  established 
by  the  United  Nations  to  coordinate  the  work  of 
the  International  Wheat  Council  and  other  com- 
modity councils. 

An  Executive  Committee  would  be  established 
by  the  Council  to  adjust  export  programs  and 
equivalents  of  basic  prices  and  to  carry  out  other 
functions  delegated  to  it  by  the  Council. 

An  Advisory  Committee  has  also  been  suggested. 
It  would  advise  the  Council  on  such  matters  as 
prices,  stocks,  export  programs,  and  import 
requirements. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  draft  prepared  by  the 
International  Wheat  Council  proposes  alternative 
solutions  of  certain  problems  and  that  some  other 
issues  are  not  dealt  with  by  the  draft. 

These  matters  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  subject  of  a 
wheat  agreement  are  now  under  careful  study  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  forthcoming  conference  in  London. 


March  16,  1947 
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The  Goal  of  Collective  Security 


BY  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN  ' 


The  preservation  of  peace  cannot  be  assured  by 
the  United  States  alone.  The  will  and  strength 
of  all  the  other  members  of  the  United  Nations — 
especially  the  greatest  nations — are  also  necessary. 

Nevertheless,  because  of  the  great  power  and  in- 
fluence of  the  United  States,  it  is  true  that  we  can 
do  more  than  any  other  nation  to  decide  the 
outcome. 

The  central  fact,  of  which  Americans  must  never 
lose  sight,  is  this :  The  United  States,  with  half  the 
productive  power  of  the  world,  has  decisive  power 
either  to  create  the  conditions  of  permanent  peace 
or  to  permit  the  balance  to  be  tipped  in  favor  of 
war.  What  we  do  or  fail  to  do  determines  to  a 
large  extent  whether  other  nations  move  rapidly 
toward  political  and  economic  stability  and  dem- 
ocratic achievement  or  flounder  in  the  disaster  and 
despair  that  lead  to  fanaticism  and  war. 

What,  then,  are  some  of  the  policies  the  United 
States  must  pursue  in  relation  to  the  United  Na- 
tions in  order  to  attain  the  goal  of  collective 
security  ? 

First :  We  must  make  clear  that  we  are  ready  at 
all  times  to  support  the  law  of  the  Charter— by 
force  if  necessary — in  accordance  with  our  obli- 
gations. 

Second :  We  must  use  to  the  full,  and  with  pa- 
tience, all  the  processes  of  conciliation  and  or- 
ganized  cooperation   established  by   the  United 

1  Excerpts  from  an  address  delivered  before  the  Overseas 
Press  Club,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  Mar.  4,  1947,  and  released 
to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United  Nations 
on  the  same  date.  Mr.  Austin  is  U.S.  Representative  at 
the  seat  of  the  United  Nations. 


Nations.  We  must  seek  constantly  for  better  ui 
derstanding  with  all  our  Allies.  Whatever  othe. 
do,  we  must  seek  always  to  avoid  hysteria  ai 
recrimination.  We  do  not  need  to  fear  anybod 
We  must  seek  by  our  policies  to  remove  fear  i 
others  and  replace  it  by  confidence. 

Third:  We  must  maintain  our  own  econoni 
strength  and  help  restore  economic  strength  \ 
those  parts  of  the  world  left  weakened  by  the  wt 
and  therefore  an  easy  prey  to  some  future  aggre 
sor.  This  means  a  businesslike  investment  c 
American  capital,  a  firm  adherence  to  the  polic 
of  reducing  barriers  to  an  expanding  world  tradi 
and,  for  this  year  at  least,  continued  direct  relie 
to  some  countries.  An  enlightened  economic  foi 
eign  policy  will  increase  prosperity  in  the  Unite. 
States  as  much  as  in  any  other  country.  Collec 
five  security  can  never  be  realized  without  such  i 
policy  on  our  part. 

Fourth :  We  must  maintain  our  military  estab 
lishment,  not  for  purposes  of  domination  but  ii 
order  to  be  able  to  back  up  our  commitments  ii 
support  of  collective  security  under  the  Unitec 
Nations.  This  means  that  we  must  not  engage  ii 
any  unilateral  disarmament  by  hasty  and  ill-con 
sidered  reductions  in  our  armed  forces  or  in  oui 
budget  for  national  defense.  It  also  means  estab 
lishment  of  a  universal  military  training  system 
that  would  provide  the  necessary  reserves  oi 
skilled  manpower  trained  in  the  complicated  tech- 
niques of  modern  warfare.  If  we  were  ever  called 
upon  to  join  in  collective  action  against  a  major 
aggressor,  we  would  not  have  the  two  years  of 
grace  we  were  given  in  the  last  war.    We  should 
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ve  to  act  with  decisive  force  at  once  and  with 
n  already  trained.  Peacetime  universal  mili- 
•y  training  in  the  United  States  is  not  in  conflict 
th  the  ultimate  goal  of  world  disarmament.  Nor 
he  strategic  trusteeship  proposed  by  the  United 
ites  for  the  former  Japanese  Mandated  Islands 
conflict  with  the  goal  of  collective  security.  On 
;  contrary,  at  the  present  stage  of  the  develop- 
nt  of  the  United  Nations  both  would  contribute 
progress  toward  these  goals  because  both  would 
d  to  the  strength  the  United  States  can  con- 
bute  to  collective  security  and  collective  control 
armaments  and  armed  forces. 
Fifth:  We  must  stand  firm  in  support  of  an 
ective  and  enforceable  system  of  international 
ntrol  of  atomic  energy  and  of  other  major 
apons  adaptable  to  mass  destruction.  We  must 
ep  trying  with  patience  and  firmness  to  reach 
reement  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  this  matter, 
jelieve  that  sooner  or  later  we  will  reach  agree- 
sat.  It  is  just  as  much  in  the  vital  interest  of 
e  Soviet  Union  as  it  is  of  ourselves  to  establish 
system  of  control  that  would  fully  safeguard 
mplying  states  from  the  hazards  of  violations 
d  evasions.  Such  a  system  would  require  greater 
legations  of  national  sovereignty  to  interna- 
mal  authority  than  either  of  our  nations  has 
eviously  been  willing  to  give.  But  without  such 
system  neither  one  of  us  would  in  the  long 
n  be  able  to  safeguard  our  independence  or  our 
spective  ways  of  life  from  the  destructiveness  of 
lother  war. 

Sixth :  We  must  apply  comparable  principles  of 
f ective  international  control  to  the  so-called  "con- 
ntional"  armaments  and  armed  forces  so  that 
ey  too  can  be  reduced  in  such  a  way  as  to  saf  e- 
lard  all  states  against  violations  and  evasions. 
Seventh :  We  must  press  for  completion  of  the 
iecial  agreements  called  for  by  the  Charter  that 
ould  provide  the  Security  Council  with  peace 
Tees  to  enforce  its  decisions. 
Eighth :  We  must  lend  our  full  support  to  the 
:velopment  and  application  of  international  law, 
irticularly  the  laws  against  war  which  have  been 
>r  the  first  time  enforced  against  individuals  by 
ie  Niirnberg  and  Far  Eastern  tribunals.  The 
icreasing  application  of  international  law  di- 
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rectly  to  individuals  is  of  importance  to  the 
prevalence  of  peace. 

The  problem  of  building  collective  security  has 
two  inseparable  parts:  We  have  to  take  every 
measure  that  lies  within  our  power  to  remove  the 
fundamental  causes  of  war  and  to  establish  con- 
ditions of  mutual  understanding  and  confidence 
and  economic  well-being.  Simultaneously  we 
must  maintain  a  suitable  military  posture  to  sup- 
port collective  action  under  the  Charter. 

At  the  present  time  special  hazards  to  peace  call 
for  special  effort  toward  collective  security. 

Looking  forward  to  the  fulfilment  of  our  mis- 
sion in  the  United  Nations,  we  are  determined  to 
maintain  American  military  and  economic 
strength  adequate  to  meet_.aH  our  needs  and  obli- 
gations. ^___— — —"""" 

Confirmations  to  the  United  Nations 

On  March  5, 1947  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nom- 
ination of  Warren  R.  Austin  to  be  the  Representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  of  America  on  the 
United  Nations  Commission  for  Conventional 
Armaments. 


Appointments  to  U.N. 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  announced  on 
March  5  the  following  appointments: 

Frederick  H.  Osborn  as  deputy  to  the  United 
States  Representative  on  the  United  Nations 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  In  this  capacity  Mr. 
Osborn  will  assist  Warren  R.  Austin  in  carrying 
out  his  responsibilities  as  the  United  States 
Representative  on  the  Commission. 

John  C.  Ross  as  Deputy  to  the  United  States 
Representative  at  the  seat  of  the  United  Nations. 
In  this  capacity  Mr.  Ross  will  assist  Warren  R. 
Austin  in  carrying  out  his  responsibilities  as  the 
United  States  Representative. 

Dean  Rusk  as  Director  of  the  Office  of  Special 
Political  Affairs,  the  branch  of  the  Department  of 
State  which  deals  with  United  States  participation 
in  the  United  Nations. 


arch  J  6,  1947 
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Proposal  by  the  U.S.  Government  for  a  United  Nations  Scientific 
Conference  on  Resource  Conservation  and  Utilization  l 


NOTE  BY  THE  SECRETARY-GENERAL 


1.  The  provisional  agenda  of  the  Council 
(E/256)  contains  an  item,  held  over  from  the 
third  session,  relating  to  the  proposal  from  the 
United  States  of  America  that  a  scientific  con- 
ference be  held  in  that  country  to  consider  the  con- 
servation and  effective  utilization  of  natural 
resources. 

2.  The  conference  was  proposed  in  a  letter  from 
the  United  States  representative  to  the  Acting 
President  of  the  Council  dated  14  September  1946 
(E/139).2  It  was  accompanied  by  a  draft  resolu- 
tion recognizing  the  war's  drain  on  natural  re- 
sources, their  importance  to  the  reconstruction  of 
devastated  areas  and  the  need  for  continuous  de- 
velopment of  the  techniques  of  resource  conserva- 
tion and  utilization,  and  proposing  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Preparatory  Committee  to  prepare  and 
carry  through  the  conference.  A  letter  to  the 
United  States  representative  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  expressing  his  hopes  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  proposed  conference  by  the  Council 
was  also  appended,  together  with  a  tentative  pro- 
gramme prepared  by  the  departments  of  the 
United  States  Government  concerned  with 
resources. 

3.  The  Council  decided  to  retain  the  item  on  the 
Agenda  but  to  postpone  decision  on  the  proposal 
until  the  fourth  session  of  the  Council,  so  that  the 
interim  period  could  be  used  for  consultations 
among  the  member  governments,  specialized  agen- 
cies concerned  and  the  Secretariat. 

4.  The  Secretary-General  on  5  December  1946, 
sent  to  all  Governments  of  the  United  Nations  and 
to  the  specialized  agencies  concerned  a  letter  call- 
ing their  attention  to  the  proposed  scientific  con- 
ference on  resource  conservation  and  utilization, 
and  offering  his  services  to  assemble  any  comments 
they  cared  to  make.    (Annex  I.)3 

1  Economic  and  Social  Council  doc.  E/279,  Feb.  25,  1947. 

2  Buij.etin  of  Oct.  6,  1946,  p.  623. 

8  Annexes  I,  II,  and  III  to  this  document  are  not  printed. 
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5.  As  of  5  February  1947,  the  following  sev 
teen  Governments  and  also  the  Food  and  Agric 
ture  Organization  and  the  International  Bank  : 
Eeconstruction  and  Development  had  ackno 
edged  receipt  of  the  Secretary-General's  letter: 

Afghanistan  Luxembourg 

Australia  Mexico 

Canada  New  Zealand 

China  Norway 

Colombia  Philippines 

Dominican  Republic  United  Kingdom 

Ecuador  United  States 

El  Salvador  Venezuela 
India 

6.  The  Governments  of  India,  China,  Noro 
and  Australia,  in  addition  to  acknowledging  ; 
letter,  also  indicated  their  support  of  the  Unii 
States  proposal  to  hold  the  conference.  The  G 
ernment  of  Australia  agreed  that  a  United  I 
tions  Conference  of  the  kind  proposed  by  the  G< 
ernment  of  the  United  States  of  America  be  c< 
vened  and  made  several  suggestions  related 
organization  and  scope  of  such  a  conference.  T 
full  text  of  the  Australian  letter  is  attached 
Annex  II. 

7.  The  Government  of  Canada  in  its  letter 
the  Secretary-General  expressing  its  prelimina 
views  on  the  United  States  proposal,  stated  thi 

".  .  .  the  Canadian  Government  is  unable 
give  its  full  support  to  the  suggestion  for  a  cc 
ference  of  this  nature.  However,  provided  t 
conference  was  held  with  the  definite  intenti< 
that  no  explicit  programme  of  government  acti< 
be  sought,  it  might  be  a  useful  means  of  stimulf 
ing  conservation  efforts  in  many  fields  and  in  mai 
different  countries." 

The  full  text  of  the  letter  is  attached  as  Annex  II 

8.  The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  i 
formed  the  Secretary-General  that : 

".     .     .     in  view  of  the  heavy  programme  of  inte 
national  conferences  arranged  for  the  current  yea 
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Majesty's  Government  in  the  United  Kingdom 
lid  suggest  that  the  consideration  of  the  possi- 
ty  of  holding  such  a  conference  be  deferred 
il  next  year." 

.  The  International  Bank  stated  it  would  wel- 
le  the  opportunity  to  attend  such  a  conference, 
i  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  besides 
ressing  its  deep  interest  in  the  proposal  and 
readiness  to  co-operate,  referred  to  its  ex- 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

perience  in  the  matter  of  holding  such  conferences, 
observing  that  in  order  to  overcome  unwieldiness, 
it  has  been  found  desirable  by  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  to  call  meetings  on  separate 
subjects  or  small  groups  of  allied  subjects,  and, 
on  each  of  these,  to  hold  preparatory  meetings  on 
specific  aspects  before  the  whole  subject  is  ex- 
amined at  a  world  conference. 


ADDENDUM  TO  PROPOSAL  BY  THE  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  FOR  A  U.  N.  SCIENTIFIC 
CONFERENCE  ON  RESOURCE  CONSERVATION  AND  UTILIZATION* 


'i 


Note  by  the  Secretary-General 

ince  document  E/279  was  prepared,  the  Secre- 
t-General has  received  from  the  Government 
he  United  States  an  amendment  to  its  proposal 
an  international  resource  conference  (E/139) 
le  at  the  third  session  of  the  Council  in  Septem- 
1946.  The  communication  from  the  United 
tes  is  attached  as  Annex  IV  to  document  E/279. 

Annex  IV 

°Mer  from,  the  Deputy  United  States  Represent- 
ee on  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  dated 
February  191ft,  addressed  to  the  Secretary- 
xeral  of  the  United  Nations  concerning  the 
Ited  States  proposal  for  a  United  Nations  scien- 
I  conference  on  resource  conservation  and 
ization 

'he  Deputy  United  States  Representative  on 
Economic  and  Social  Council  presents  his 
lpliments  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
ited  Nations  and  has  the  honour  to  refer  to  his 
e  of  5  December  1946,  inviting  written  observa- 
is  from  Member  Governments  and  Specialized 
3ncies  regarding  the  proposal  by  the  United 
tes  Government  for  a  Conference  on  Resource 
lservation  and  Utilization, 
'he  Deputy  United  States  Representative  has 
honour  to  advise  that  the  Government  of  the 
ited  States  is  of  the  view  (which  it  expressed  in 
posing  that  such  a  conference  be  called  by  the 
momic  and  Social  Council)  that  the  Conference 
uld  be  held  preferably  during  the  second  half 
1947;  nevertheless,  if  other  general  considera- 
te make  more  appropriate  the  scheduling  of  the 
ference  early  in  1948,  the  United  States  Gov- 


ernment would  not  object  to  such  a  postponement. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  wishes  to 
amend  in  two  respects  the  agenda  which  it  sub- 
mitted for  the  proposed  conference,  as  follows : 

1.  Delete  from  Part  III,  Problems  of  Energy 
Resources,  the  item  "major  economic  uses  of  atomic 
energy,  by  areas,  based  on  varying  assumption  of 
production  cost".  The  consideration  of  peace- 
time as  well  as  military  applications  of  atomic 
energy  is  assigned  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. Under  these  circumstances,  the  item  should 
be  eliminated  from  the  agenda  of  the  proposed 
conference. 

2.  Add  to  Part  I,  the  Problems  of  Renewable 
Resources,  the  items  relating  to  irrigation  prob- 
lems set  forth  in  the  attached  list.  These  items 
are  closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  resource 
conservation,  and  their  inclusion  in  the  agenda  of 
the  proposed  conference  would  obviate  the  need  of 
a  separate  conference  on  irrigation  matters. 

Suggested  Agenda  on  Irrigation 

1.  Stabilization  of  basic  parts  of  national  econo- 

mies through  irrigation  and  reclamation. 

2.  Increased  production  of  crops,  livestock,  and 

livestock  products  through  irrigation  ap- 
plied to  arid,  semi-arid,  and  semi-humid 
lands. 

3.  Irrigation  as  a  means  for  promoting  conser- 

vation. 

4.  Scientific  and  engineering  techniques  as  applied 

to  irrigation  and  reclamation. 


4  Economic  and  Social  Council  doc.  E/279/Add.  1,  Feb. 
28,  1947. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  Meetings  l 


In  Session  as  off  March  9,  1947 

Far  Eastern  Commission     .... 


United  Nations: 

Security  Council 

Military  Staff  Committee 

Commission  on  Atomic  Energy 

Telecommunications  Advisory  Committee 

Economic  and  Social  Council  (ECOSOC): 

Subcommission    on    Economic    Reconstruction    of    Devas- 
tated Areas:   Working   Group  for   Asia  and  the   Far 
East. 
Fourth  Session 

German  External  Property  Negotiations  (Safehaven): 

With  Portugal 

With  Spain 

Inter- Allied  Trade  Board  for  Japan 


PICAO: 

Interim  Council 

Air  Transport  Committee:  Sixth  Session 

Airworthiness  Division 

Airline  Operating  Practices  Division     .    . 


Inter- Allied    Reparation    Agency    (IARA):   Meetings   on    Con- 
flicting Custodial  Claims. 


International  Court  of  Justice 

FAO  Executive  Committee 

ILO  Preparatory  Meeting  of  Statistical  Experts 

Scheduled  for  March-May  1947 

Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 


ILO: 


Committee  on  Social  Policy  in  Dependent  Territories  .    . 
Committee  of  Experts  on  the  Application  of  Conventions 

Industrial  Committee  on  Coal  Mining 

Industrial  Committee  on  Inland  Transport 


International  Wheat  Conference 


United  Nations: 

Trusteeship  Council 

Meeting  of  Experts  on  Passport  and  Frontier  Formalities    .    . 
Committee  on  Progressive  Development  and  Codification  of 
International  Law. 

World  Health  Organization  (WHO):  Third  Session  of  Interim 
Commission. 


Washington    , 

Lake  Success , 
Lake  Success . 
Lake  Success , 
Lake  Success . 

Lake  Success , 


Lake  Success . 


Lisbon     .    . 
Madrid    .    . 

Washington 


Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 


Brussels 


The  Hague 
Rome  .    .    . 

Montreal    . 


Moscow 

London 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 

London 


Lake  Success . 
Geneva  .  .  . 
Lake  Success  , 


Geneva 


1946 

Feb. 

26 

Mar.  25 
Mar.  25 
June  14 
Nov.  10 
1947 

Feb. 

14-Mar.  7 

Feb. 

28 

1946 

Sept 
Nov 

3 

12 

Oct. 

24 

1947 

Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 

7 
13 
20 
25 

Jan.  29 

Feb. 10 
Mar.  3-8 
Mar.  4-10 

Mar.  10 

Mar.  17-22 
Mar.  24-29 
Apr.  23 
May  6 

Mar.  18 

Mar.  26 
Apr.  14 
May  1-28  (tentative) 

Mar.  31 


1  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State. 
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akndar  of  Meeetings — Continued 


Cairo 

April  7 

ternational  Conference  on  Trade  and  Employment:  Second 
Meeting  of  Preparatory  Committee. 

Apr.  10 

NESCO  Executive  Board  .                            

Apr.  10-12 

Apr.  14-26 

CAO:  European-Mediterranean  Special  Air  Traffic  Control 
Conference. 

Apr.  15 

ternational  Refugee  Organization  (IRO):  Second  Part  of  First 
Session  of  Preparatory  Commission. 

Apr.  15  (tentative) 

Monaco 

Apr.  22 

Marianske-Lazne,  Czech- 
oslovakia. 

Apr.  28 

ternational  Meeting  of  Marine  Radio  Aids  to  Navigation     .    . 

New  York  and  New  Lon- 
don. 

Apr.  28- May  9 

iropean   Central   Inland   Transport   Organization    (ECITO): 
Seventh  Session  of  the  Council. 

April  (tentative) 

ternational  Civil  Aviation  Organization  (ICAO) :  First  Meeting 
of  General  Assembly. 

May  6 

mgress  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union 

May  6 

May  15 

ternational   Technical   Committee   of   Aerial    Legal   Experts 
(CITEJA). 

May 

ternational  Emergency  Food  Council  (IEFC) :  Fourth  Meeting . 

May  (tentative) 

ctivities  and  Developments  » 


arch  16,  7947 


U.  S.  EXTENDS  INVITATIONS  FOR  IMO  MEETING 


[Released  to  the  press  March  61 

The  Departments  of  State  and  Commerce  an- 
nounced on  March  6  that  invitations  have  been 
extended  to  53  nations  to  designate  an  official  dele- 
gation or  an  observer  to  the  Conference  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  International  Meteorological  Organi- 
zation (IMO),  which  will  be  held  at  Washington, 
D.C.  from  September  22  to  October  7,  1947.  In- 
vitation is  being  extended  to  the  following  govern- 
ments having  a  meteorological  service  affiliated 
with  the  International  Meteorological  Organiza- 
tion:   Argentina,    Australia,    Belgium,    Bolivia, 
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Brazil,  Burma,  Canada,  Chile,  China,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Egypt,  El  Salva- 
dor, Finland,  France,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti, 
Honduras,  Hungary,  Iceland,  India,  Iraq,  Ireland, 
Italy,  Luxembourg,  Mexico,  the  Netherlands,  New 
Zealand,  Norway,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  Poland, 
Portugal,  Rumania,  Siam,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
Turkey,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Uruguay,  Venezuela,  and  Yugoslavia. 

The  membership  of  these  Conferences  is  com- 
posed of  the  meteorological  directors  of  the  official 
weather  services  or  meteorological  institutions. 
The  meetings  have  been  held  at  intervals  of  about 
six  years,  the  last  regular  meeting  having  been 
held  at  Warsaw  in  1935.  The  Conference  sched- 
uled for  1941  was  canceled  because  of  the  war,  and 
an  extraordinary  meeting  was  held  at  London  in 
February  and  March  1946.  The  primary  aim  of 
these  Conferences  is  to  reach  international  agree- 
ment on  methods  of  observing,  reporting,  record- 
ing, and  forecasting  the  weather  for  all  purposes. 

Prior  to  the  Conference  of  the  Directors  of  the 
International  Meteorological  Organization,  meet- 
ings of  the  Technical  Commissions  of  the  IMO 
will  be  held  at  Toronto,  Canada,  from  August  4 
to  September  13.  Convening  September  8,  Re- 
gional Commissions  3  (South  America)  and  4 
(North  and  Central  America)  will  also  be  meeting 
in  Toronto. 

The  Washington  Conference  of  the  Directors  of 
the  IMO  will  make  final  decisions  on  recommenda- 
tions coming  from  Toronto  meetings  of  the  Com- 
missions, and  it  will  also  consider  various  other 
questions  of  practical  international  application  on 
meteorology. 

It  is  believed  that  the  mutual  exchange  of  ideas 
among  outstanding  professional  leaders  in  the  field 
of  meteorology  will  facilitate  the  dissemination  of 
vital  technical  information  throughout  the  world. 

Explaining  the  significance  of  the  meetings  to  all 
parts  of  the  national  and  international  economy, 
F.  W.  Reichelderf  er,  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau, 
Department  of  Commerce,  said : 


"Weather,  as  everyone  knows,  moves  from  pla 
to  place  without  regard  to  national  boundari 
The  reporting  and  forecasting  of  weather  the] 
fore  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  rap 
exchange  of  information  between  countri 
Weathermen,  more  than  any  other  class  of  peop 
have  been  able  to  break  down  language  barrie 
This  is  done  by  means  of  simple  but  efficie 
coding  systems. 

"Thus,  a  weather  report  coded  in  figures 
Africa,  Russia,  or  China  is  as  readily  understo 
by  weathermen  in  India  or  Argentina.  Now  ai 
then,  however,  because  of  the  changes  in  instr 
ments  and  methods  of  observations,  it  is  necessa 
to  make  changes  in  this  International  Code  ai 
weather  language.  These  and  other  matters  mi 
be  reconsidered  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  ships 
sea,  aircraft,  agriculture,  business,  and  industi 
internationally  and  nationally. 

"Meetings  of  the  International  Meteorologic 
Organization  have  been  held  at  intervals  of  abo 
six  years  since  1878.  The  last  regular  meeting  w 
held  at  Warsaw  in  1935.  The  meeting  schedul 
for  1941  was  omitted  because  of  the  war,  and  | 
extraordinary  meeting  was  held  in  London 
February  and  March  of  1946.  The  United  Stat 
and  Canada  meetings  will  mark  the  first  time  t 
IMO  has  held  a  meeting  outside  of  Europe. 

"Weather  observations  in  most  national  observ 
tion  networks  are  now  taken  at  the  same  insta 
of  time  in  order  to  obtain  a  simultaneous  pictu 
of  the  over-all  weather  situation.  This  results 
the  United  States,  for  example,  in  taking  a  mor 
ing  observation  at  all  eastern  points  at  7 :  30  Eas 
ern  Standard  Time,  at  Mississippi  Valley  ai 
Great  Plains  points  at  6 :  30  Central  Time,  in  tl 
Rocky  Mountain  region  at  5 :  30  Mountain  Tin: 
and  in  the  Pacific  states  at  4 :  30  Pacific  Time. 

"In  Russia  and  Siberia,  however,  observatioi 
are  taken  at  a  specified  hour  in  local  time,  with  tl 
result  that  these  observations  over  the  whole  < 
that  country  are  not  simultaneous.  When  Russ 
enters  the  world-wide  system  of  'same  instant'  o 
servations  the  role  of  the  meteorologist  in  mo 
other  countries  will  be  made  easier." 
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Peace,  Freedom,  and  World  Trade 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT' 


It  is  with  a  real  sense  of  gratification  that  I  meet 
rith  you  today  on  the  beautiful  campus  of  Baylor 
Iniversity  in  Waco.  I  congratulate  you  on  the 
•utstanding  achievements  of  this  great  university 
luring  the  101  years  of  its  existence.  I  am  sin- 
erely  grateful  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
hat  you  have  bestowed  upon  me,  and  I  am 
tonored  to  become  a  fellow  alumnus  of  the  dis- 
inguished  men  and  women  of  this  institution  who 
;ave  contributed  so  much  to  make  our  country 
Teat. 

At  this  particular  time,  the  whole  world  is  con- 
entrating  much  of  its  thought  and  energy  on  at- 
lining  the  objectives  of  peace  and  freedom.  These 
bjectives  are  bound  up  completely  with  a  third 
bjective — reestablishment  of  world  trade.  In 
act  the  three — peace,  freedom,  and  world  trade — 
re  inseparable.  The  grave  lessons  of  the  past 
ave  proved  it. 

Many  of  our  people,  here  in  America,  used  to 
link  that  we  could  escape  the  troubles  of  the 

orld  by  simply  staying  within  our  own  borders. 

wo  wars  have  shown  us  how  wrong  they  were. 
7e  know  today  that  we  cannot  find  security  in  iso- 
ition.    If  we  are  to  live  at  peace,  we  must  join 

ith  other  nations  in  a  continuing  effort  to  organ- 
fc  the  world  for  peace.  Science  and  invention 
ave  left  us  no  alternative. 

After  the  first  World  War,  the  United  States 
roposed  a  League  of  Nations,  an  organization  to 
Maintain  order  in  the  world.    But  when  our  pro- 

1  Delivered  at  Baylor  University,  Waco,  Tex.,  on  Mar.  6, 
i '47  and  released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  on  the 
me  date. 

larch  16,   1947 
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posal  was  accepted  and  the  League  was  established, 
this  country  failed  to  become  a  member. 

Can  any  thoughtful  person  fail  to  realize  today 
what  that  mistake  cost  this  nation  and  cost  the 
world  ? 

This  time  we  are  taking  a  different  course.  Our 
country  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  building  the 
United  Nations,  in  setting  up  its  councils,  its  com- 
mittees and  commissions,  and  in  putting  them  to 
work.  We  are  doing  everything  within  our  power 
to  foster  international  cooperation.  We  have  ded- 
icated ourselves  to  its  success. 

This  is  not,  and  it  must  never  be,  the  policy  of  a 
single  administration  or  a  single  party.  It  is  the 
policy  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States.  We 
in  America  are  unanimous  in  our  determination  to 
prevent  another  war. 

But  some  among  us  do  not  fully  realize  what  we 
must  do  to  carry  out  this  policy.  There  still  are 
those  who  seem  to  believe  that  we  can  confine  our 
cooperation  with  other  countries  to  political 
relationships;  that  we  need  not  cooperate  where 
economic  questions  are  involved. 

This  attitude  has  sometimes  led  to  the  assertion 
that  there  should  be  bipartisan  support  for  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  but  that  there 
need  not  be  bipartisan  support  for  the  foreign 
economic  policy  of  the  United  States. 

Such  a  statement  simply  does  not  make  sense. 

Our  foreign  relations,  political  and  economic, 
are  indivisible.  We  cannot  say  that  we  are  willing 
to  cooperate  in  the  one  field  and  are  unwilling  to 
cooperate  in  the  other.  I  am  glad  to  note  that 
leaders  in  both  parties  have  recognized  that  fact. 

The  members  of  the  United  Nations  have  re- 
nounced aggression  as  a  method  of  settling  their 
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political  differences.  Instead  of  putting  armies  on 
the  march,  they  have  now  agreed  to  sit  down 
around  a  table  and  talk  things  out.  In  any  dispute, 
each  party  will  present  its  case.  The  interests  of 
all  will  be  considered,  and  a  fair  and  just  solution 
will  be  found.  This  is  the  way  of  international 
order.  It  is  the  way  of  a  civilized  community. 
It  applies,  with  equal  logic,  to  the  settlement  of 
economic  differences. 

Economic  conflict  is  not  spectacular — at  least  in 
the  early  stages.  But  it  is  always  serious.  One 
nation  may  take  action  in  behalf  of  its  own  pro- 
ducers, without  notifying  other  nations,  or  con- 
sulting them,  or  even  considering  how  they  may 
be  affected.  It  may  cut  down  its  purchases  of 
another  country's  goods,  by  raising  its  tariffs  or 
imposing  an  embargo  or  a  system  of  quotas  on 
imports.  And  when  it  does  this  some  producer  in 
the  other  country  will  find  the  door  to  his  market 
suddenly  slammed  and  bolted  in  his  face. 

Or  a  nation  may  subsidize  its  exports,  selling 
its  goods  abroad  below  their  cost.  When  this  is 
done,  a  producer  in  some  other  country  will  find 
his  market  flooded  with  the  goods  that  have  been 
dumped. 

In  either  case,  the  producer  gets  angry,  just  as 
you  or  I  would  get  angry  if  such  a  thing  were  done 
to  us.  Profits  disappear;  workers  are  dismissed. 
The  producer  feels  that  he  has  been  wronged,  with- 
out warning  and  without  reason.  He  appeals  to 
his  government  for  action.  His  government  re- 
taliates, and  another  round  of  tariff  boosts,  em- 
bargoes, quotas,  and  subsidies  is  under  way.  This 
is  economic  war.   In  such  a  war  nobody  wins. 

Certainly  nobody  won  the  last  economic  war. 
As  each  battle  of  the  economic  war  of  the  thirties 
was  fought,  the  inevitable  tragic  result  became 
more  and  more  apparent.  From  the  tariff  policy 
of  Hawley  and  Smoot,  the  world  went  on  to  Ottawa 
and  the  system  of  imperial  preferences,  from  Ot- 
tawa to  the  kind  of  elaborate  and  detailed  re- 
strictions adopted  by  Nazi  Germany.  Nations 
strangled  normal  trade  and  discriminated  against 
their  neighbors,  all  around  the  world. 

Who  among  their  peoples  were  the  gainers? 
Not  the  depositors  who  lost  their  savings  in  the 
failure  of  the  banks.  Not  the  farmers  who  lost 
their  farms.  Not  the  millions  who  walked  the 
streets  looking  for  work.    I  do  not  mean  to  say 


that  economic  conflict  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  d 
pression.    But  I  do  say  that  it  was  a  major  caus 

Now,  as  in  the  year  1920,  we  have  reached 
turning  point  in  history.  National  economies  ha^ 
been  disrupted  by  the  war.  The  future  is  uij 
certain  everywhere.  Economic  policies  are  in 
state  of  flux.  In  this  atmosphere  of  doubt  ar 
hesitation,  the  decisive  factor  will  be  the  type  < 
leadership  that  the  United  States  gives  to  tl 
world. 

We  are  the  giant  of  the  economic  worl 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  future  pattei 
of  economic  relations  depends  upon  us.  The  worl 
is  waiting  and  watching  to  see  what  we  shall  d 
The  choice  is  ours.  We  can  lead  the  nations  I 
economic  peace  or  we  can  plunge  them  into  ec 
nomic  war. 

There  must  be  no  question  as  to  our  course.  "$ 
must  not  go  through  the  thirties  again. 

There  is  abundant  evidence,  I  think,  that  the; 
earlier  mistakes  will  not  be  repeated.  We  hai 
already  made  a  good  start.  Our  Government  hi 
participated  fully  in  setting  up,  under  the  Unite 
Nations,  agencies  of  international  cooperation  it 
dealing  with  relief  and  refugees,  with  food  ar 
agriculture,  with  shipping  and  aviation,  with  loai 
for  reconstruction  and  development,  and  with  tl 
stabilization  of  currencies.  And  now,  in  order  i 
avoid  economic  warfare,  our  Government  has  pr< 
posed,  and  others  have  agreed,  that  there  be  set  U] 
within  the  United  Nations,  another  agency  to  1 
concerned  with  problems  and  policies  affectic 
world  trade.  This  is  the  International  Trac 
Organization. 

This  organization  would  apply  to  commercii 
relationships  the  same  principle  of  fair  dealin 
that  the  United  Nations  is  applying  to  politic! 
affairs.  Instead  of  retaining  unlimited  freedoi 
to  commit  acts  of  economic  aggression,  its  men 
bers  would  adopt  a  code  of  economic  conduct  an 
agree  to  live  according  to  its  rules.  Instead  ( 
adopting  measures  that  might  be  harmful  1 
others,  without  warning  and  without  consultatioj 
countries  would  sit  down  around  the  table  and  tal 
things  out.  In  any  dispute,  each  party  would  pr< 
sent  its  case.  The  interest  of  all  would  be  coi 
sidered,  and  a  fair  and  just  solution  would  t 
found.  In  economics,  as  in  international  politic 
this  is  the  way  to  peace. 
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The  work  of  drafting  a  world  trade  charter  was 
egun  by  the  United  States.2  It  was  carried  for- 
ward by  a  Preparatory  Committee  of  18  nations 
leeting  in  London  last  fall.3  It  should  be  com- 
peted at  a  second  meeting  of  this  committee  in 
Jeneva,  beginning  on  April  10. 

The  progress  that  has  already  been  made  on  this 
•roject  is  one  of  the  most  heartening  developments 
ince  the  war. 

If  the  nations  can  agree  to  observe  a  code  of 
;ood  conduct  in  international  trade,  they  will  co- 
perate  more  readily  in  other  international  affairs. 
5uch  agreement  will  prevent  the  bitterness  that  is 
ngendered  by  an  economic  war.  It  will  provide 
n  atmosphere  congenial  to  the  preservation  of  the 
•eace. 

As  a  part  of  this  program,  we  have  asked  the 
ther  nations  of  the  world  to  join  us  in  reducing 
-arriers  to  trade.  We  have  not  asked  them  to 
emove  all  barriers.  Nor  have  we  ourselves  offered 
o  do  so.  But  we  have  proposed  negotiations  di- 
ected  toward  the  reduction  of  tariffs,  here  and 
broad,  toward  the  elimination  of  other  restrictive 
leasures,  and  the  abandonment  of  discrimination. 
?hese  negotiations  are  to  be  undertaken  at  the 
leeting  which  opens  in  Geneva  next  month.  The 
uccess  of  this  program  is  essential  to  the  establish- 
lent  of  the  International  Trade  Organization,  to 
he  effective  operation  of  the  International  Bank 
nd  the  Monetary  Fund,  and  to  the  strength  of  the 
diole  United  Nations  structure  of  cooperation  in 
conomic  and  political  affairs. 

The  negotiations  at  Geneva  must  not  fail. 

There  is  one  thing  that  Americans  value  even 
(iore  than  peace.  It  is  freedom :  freedom  of  wor- 
hip — freedom  of  speech — and  freedom  of  enter- 
•rise.  It  must  be  true  that  the  first  two  of  these 
reedoms  are  related  to  the  third.  For  through - 
ut  history  freedom  of  worship  and  freedom  of 
peech  have  been  most  frequently  enjoyed  in  those 
ocieties  that  have  accorded  a  considerable  measure 
i  f  freedom  to  individual  enterprise.  Freedom  has 
lourished  where  power  has  been  dispersed.  It  has 
i anguished  where  power  has  been  too  highly  cen- 
tralized. So  our  devotion  to  freedom  of  enter- 
prise, in  the  United  States,  has  deeper  roots  than 
:  desire  to  protect  the  profits  of  ownership.  It 
a  part  and  parcel  of  what  we  call  American. 
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The  pattern  of  international  trade  that  is  most 
conducive  to  freedom  of  enterprise  is  one  in  which 
the  major  decisions  are  made  not  by  governments 
but  by  private  buyers  and  sellers,  under  conditions 
of  active  competition,  and  with  proper  safeguards 
against  the  establishment  of  monopolies  and 
cartels.  Under  such  a  system,  buyers  make  their 
purchases,  and  sellers  make  their  sales,  at  what- 
ever time  and  place  and  in  whatever  quantities 
they  choose,  relying  for  guidance  on  whatever 
prices  the  market  may  afford.  Goods  move  from 
country  to  country  in  response  to  economic  oppor- 
tunities. Governments  may  impose  tariffs,  but 
they  do  not  dictate  the  quantity  of  trade,  the 
sources  of  imports,  or  the  destination  of  exports. 
Individual  transactions  are  a  matter  of  private 
choice. 

This  is  the  essence  of  free  enterprise. 

The  pattern  of  trade  that  is  least  conducive  to 
freedom  of  enterprise  is  one  in  which  decisions 
are  made  by  governments.  Under  such  a  system, 
the  quantity  of  purchases  and  sales,  the  sources  of 
imports,  and  the  destination  of  exports  are  dic- 
tated by  public  officials.  In  some  cases,  trade  may 
be  conducted  by  the  state.  In  others,  part  or  all 
of  it  may  be  left  in  private  hands.  But  even  so  the 
trader  is  not  free.  Governments  make  all  the  im- 
portant choices  and  he  adjusts  himself  to  them  as 
best  he  can. 

This  was  the  pattern  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  Unless  we  act,  and  act  de- 
cisively, it  will  be  the  pattern  of  the  next  century. 

Everywhere  on  earth,  nations  are  under  eco- 
nomic pressure.  Countries  that  were  devastated 
by  the  war  are  seeking  to  reconstruct  their  indus- 
tries. Their  need  to  import,  in  the  months  that 
lie  ahead,  will  exceed  their  capacity  to  export. 
And  so  they  feel  that  imports  must  be  rigidly  con- 
trolled. 

Countries  that  have  lagged  in  their  development 
are  seeking  to  industrialize.  In  order  that  new  in- 
dustries may  be  established,  they,  too,  feel  that 
competing  imports  must  be  rigidly  controlled. 


"For  text  of  U.S.  draft  charter  for  an  International 
Trade  Organization,  see  Department  of  State  publication 
2598. 

8  For  text  of  London  draft  charter  for  an  International 
Trade  Organization,  see  Department  of  State  publication 
2728. 
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Nor  is  this  all.  The  products  of  some  countries 
are  in  great  demand.  But  buyers  outside  their 
borders  do  not  hold  the  money  of  these  countries 
in  quantities  large  enough  to  enable  them  to  pay 
for  the  goods  they  want.  And  they  find  these 
monies  difficult  to  earn.  Importing  countries, 
when  they  make  their  purchases,  therefore  seek  to 
discriminate  against  countries  whose  currencies 
they  do  not  possess.  Here,  again,  they  feel  that 
imports  must  be  rigidly  controlled. 

One  way  to  cut  down  on  imports  is  by  curtailing 
the  freedom  of  traders  to  use  foreign  money  to  pay 
for  imported  goods.  But  recourse  to  this  device 
is  now  limited  by  the  terms  of  the  British  loan 
agreement  and  the  rules  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  Another  way  to  cut  down  on  im- 
ports is  by  raising  tariffs. 

But  if  controls  over  trade  are  really  to  be  tight, 
tariffs  are  not  enough.  Even  more  drastic  meas- 
ures can  be  used.  Quotas  can  be  imposed  on  im- 
ports, product  by  product,  country  by  country,  and 
month  by  month.  Importers  can  be  forbidden  to 
buy  abroad  without  obtaining  licenses.  Those  who 
buy  more  than  is  permitted  can  be  fined  or  jailed. 
Everything  that  comes  into  a  country  can  be  kept 
within  the  limits  determined  by  a  central  plan. 
This  is  regimentation.  And  this  is  the  direction 
in  which  much  of  the  world  is  headed  at  the  present 
time. 

If  this  trend  is  not  reversed,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  will  be  under  pressure,  sooner 
or  later,  to  use  these  same  devices  in  the  fight  for 
markets  and  for  raw  materials.  And  if  the  Gov- 
ernment were  to  yield  to  this  pressure  it  would 
shortly  find  itself  in  the  business  of  allocating  for- 
eign goods  among  importers  and  foreign  markets 
among  exporters  and  telling  every  trader  what  he 
could  buy  or  sell,  and  how  much,  and  when,  and 
where.  This  is  precisely  what  we  have  been  trying 
to  get  away  from  as  rapidly  as  possible,  ever  since 
the  war.  It  is  not  the  American  way.  It  is  not  the 
way  to  peace. 

Fortunately,  an  alternative  has  been  offered  to 
the  world  in  the  charter  of  the  International 
Trade  Organization  that  is  to  be  considered  at 
Geneva  in  the  coming  month.  The  charter  would 
limit  the  present  freedom  of  governments  to  im- 
pose detailed  administrative  regulations  on  their 
foreign  trade.  The  International  Trade  Organ- 
ization would  require  its  member  nations  to  con- 
fine such  controls  to  exceptional  cases  in  the  im- 
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mediate  future,  and  to  abandon  them  entirely 
soon  as  they  can. 

The  trade-agreement  negotiations  that  will  a 
company    consideration    of   the   charter    shou 
enable  countries  thatrare  now  in  difficulty  to  wo:| 
their  way  out  of  it  by  affording  them  readier  acce 
to  the  markets  of  the  world.     This  program 
designed  to  restore  and  preserve  a  trading  syste 
that  is  consistent  with  continuing  freedom  of  e 
terprise  in  every  country  that  chooses  freedom  t\ 
its  own  economy.    It  is  a  program  that  will  ser 
the  interests  of  other  nations  as  well  as  those  i 
the  United  States. 

If  these  negotiations  are  to  be  successful,  \ 
ourselves  must  make  the  same  commitments  th: 
we  ask  of  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  "fl 
must  be  prepared  to  make  concessions  if  we  are  ! 
obtain  concessions  from  others  in  return.  If  the! 
negotiations  should  fail,  our  hope  of  an  ear 
restoration  of  an  international  order  in  whic 
private  trade  can  flourish  would  be  lost.  I  sa 
again,  they  must  not  fail. 

The  program  that  we  have  been  discussing  wi 
make  our  foreign  trade  larger  than  it  otherwi? 
would  be.  This  means  that  exports  will  be  large 
It  also  means  that  imports  will  be  larger.  Mail 
people,  it  is  true,  are  afraid  of  imports.  They  a: 
afraid  because  they  have  assumed  that  we  cann< 
take  more  products  from  abroad  unless  we  produ( 
just  that  much  less  at  home. 

Fortunately,  this  is  not  the  case.  The  size  of  ov 
market  is  not  forever  fixed.  It  is  smaller  when  ts 
attempt  to  isolate  ourselves  from  the  other  com 
tries  of  the  world.  It  is  larger  when  we  have 
thriving  foreign  trade.  Our  imports  were  down  t 
a  billion  dollars  in  1932 ;  they  were  up  to  five  billio 
in  1946.  But  no  one  would  contend  that  1932  wa 
a  better  year  than  1946  for  selling  goods,  or  makinj 
profits,  or  finding  jobs.  Business  is  poor  whe: 
markets  are  small.  Business  is  good  when  market 
are  big.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  coming  negotia 
tions  to  lower  existing  barriers  to  trade  so  tha 
markets  everywhere  may  grow. 

I  said  to  the  Congress,  when  it  last  consideret 
the  extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  and  '. 
now  reiterate,  that  domestic  interests  will  be  safe 
guarded  in  this  process  of  expanding  trade.  Bu 
there  still  are  those  who  sincerely  fear  that  th< 
trade-agreement  negotiations  will  prove  disastrous 
to  the  interests  of  particular  producing  groups.  1 
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sure  that  their  misgivings  are  not  well  founded, 
e  situation  briefly  is  this : 

..  The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  has 
n  on  the  books  since  1934.  It  has  been  ad- 
listered  with  painstaking  care  and  strict  im- 
•tiality.  Some  30  agreements  with  other  coun- 
ts have  been  made.  And  trade  has  grown,  to 
i  great  benefit  of  our  economy. 
!.  This  Government  does  not  intend,  in  the  com- 
j  negotiations,  to  eliminate  tariffs  or  establish 
e  trade.  All  that  is  contemplated  is  the  reduc- 
n  of  tariffs,  the  removal  of  discriminations,  and 
i  achievement  not  of  free  trade  but  of  freer 
de. 

t.  In  the  process  of  negotiations,  tariffs  will 
;  be  cut  across  the  board.  Action  will  be  selec- 
e;  some  rates  may  be  cut  substantially,  others 
derately,  and  others  not  at  all. 
[.  In  return  for  these  concessions,  we  shall  seek 
I  obtain  concessions  from  other  countries  to 
lefit  our  export  trade. 

).  Millions  of  Americans — on  farms,  in  fac- 
ies,  on  the  railroads,  in  export  and  import 
sinesses,  in  shipping,  aviation,  banking,  and 
urance,  in  wholesale  establishments,  and  in 
ail  stores — depend  on  foreign  trade  for  some 
rtion  of  their  livelihood.  If  we  are  to  protect 
;  interests  of  these  people,  in  their  investments 
d  their  employment,  we  must  see  to  it  that  our 
de  does  not  decline.  To  take  one  of  these 
>ups  as  an  example :  we  exported  in  1946  over 
^ee  billion  dollars'  worth  of  agricultural  prod- 
ts  alone,  mostly  grain,  cotton,  tobacco,  dairy 
oducts,  and  eggs.  If  we  should  lose  a  substan- 
1  part  of  this  foreign  market,  the  incomes  of 
er  six  million  farm  families  would  be  materially 
luced  and  their  buying  power  for  the  products 
our  factories  greatly  curtailed. 

6.  There  is  no  intention  to  sacrifice  one  group  to 
nefit  another  group.  Negotiations  will  be  di- 
eted toward  obtaining  larger  markets,  both  for- 
m  and  domestic,  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

7.  No  tariff  rate  will  be  reduced  until  an  exhaus- 
e  study  has  been  made,  until  every  person  who 
shes  a  hearing  has  been  heard  and  careful  con- 
leration  given  to  his  case. 

8.  In  every  future  agreement,  there  will  be  a 
luse  that  permits  this  Government — or  any  other 
vernment — to  modify  or  withdraw  a  concession 
it  should  result,  or  threaten  to  result,  in  serious 
jury  to  a  domestic  industry.     This  is  now  re- 
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quired  by  the  Executive  order  which  I  issued  on 
February  25,4  following  extensive  conferences  be- 
tween officials  in  the  Department  of  State  and 
majority  leaders  in  the  Senate. 

All  these  points — the  history  of  trade-agreement 
operations,  the  way  in  which  negotiations  are  con- 
ducted, the  protection  afforded  by  the  safeguard- 
ing clause — should  provide  assurance,  if  assurance 
is  needed,  that  domestic  interests  will  not  be 
injured. 

The  policy  of  reducing  barriers  to  trade  is  a 
settled  policy  of  this  Government.  It  is  embodied 
in  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act,  fathered 
and  administered  for  many  years  by  Cordell  Hull. 
It  is  reflected  in  the  charter  of  the  International 
Trade  Organization.  It  is  one  of  the  cornerstones 
of  our  plans  for  peace.  It  is  a  policy  from  which 
we  cannot — and  must  not — turn  aside. 

To  those  among  us> — and  there  are  still  a 
few — who  would  seek  to  undermine  this  policy  for 
partisan  advantage  and  go  back  to  the  period  of 
high  tariffs  and  economic  isolation,  I  can  say  only 
this:  Take  care!  Times  have  changed.  Our 
position  in  the  world  has  changed.  The  temper  of 
our  people  has  changed.  The  slogans  of  1930  or 
of  1896  are  sadly  out  of  date.  Isolationism,  after 
two  world  wars,  is  a  confession  of  mental  and  moral 
bankruptcy. 

Happily,  our  foreign  economic  policy  does  not 
now  rest  upon  a  base  of  narrow  partisanship. 
Leaders  in  both  parties  have  expressed  their  faith 
in  its  essential  purposes.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  our 
foreign  relations,  I  shall  welcome  a  continuation 
of  bipartisan  support. 

Our  people  are  united.  They  have  come  to  a 
realization  of  their  responsibilities.  They  are 
ready  to  assume  their  role  of  leadership.  They  are 
determined  upon  an  international  order  in  which 
peace  and  freedom  shall  endure. 

Peace  and  freedom  are  not  easily  achieved.  They 
cannot  be  attained  by  force.  They  come  from 
mutual  understanding  and  cooperation,  from  a 
willingness  to  deal  fairly  with  every  friendly 
nation  in  all  matters — political  and  economic.  Let 
us  resolve  to  continue  to  do  just  that,  now  and  in 
the  future.  If  other  nations  of  the  world  will  do 
the  same,  we  can  reach  the  goals  of  permanent 
peace  and  world  freedom. 

1  Bulletin  of  Mar.  9,  1947,  p.  436. 
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STATEMENT  BY  THE  SECRETARY   OF  STATE 


These  treaties,  which  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  submitted  to  you  for  your  consent  to 
ratification,  represent  the  result  of  months  of  effort 
on  the  part  of  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Byrnes,  Senator 
Vandenberg,  Senator  Connally,  and  their  staff  to 
make  a  start  on  the  road  back  to  peace. 

Mr.  Byrnes,  Senator  Vandenberg,  and  Senator 
Connally  are  naturally  much  more  familiar  with 
the  provisions  of  these  treaties  than  I  am  and  can 
explain  them  to  you,  their  why's  and  wherefore's, 
much  better  than  I  can. 

I  wish  only  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  im- 
portance of  what  they  have  accomplished  and  upon 
the  importance  of  the  prompt  ratification  of  these 
treaties. 

After  any  great  war  it  is  never  easy  for  allies  to 
avoid  serious  disagreement  among  themselves  and 
to  agree  upon  a  common  peace.  They  become 
acutely,  and  frequently  in  an  exaggerated  degree, 
conscious  of  differences  which  were  submerged 
during  the  common  struggle  for  survival.  They 
find  it  difficult  to  realize  that  common  sacrifices  are 
as  necessary  to  achieve  peace  as  they  are  to  achieve 
military  victory. 

It  was  not  easy,  I  am  sure,  for  the  Allies  to 
reach  common  agreement  on  these  treaties.  Our 
delegation  from  the  outset  insisted  that  not  only 
the  four  great  powers  but  all  the  nations  which 
actively  participated  in  the  European  war  should 


have  a  voice  in  making  the  peace  with  Italy  ar 
the  Axis  satellite  states.  The  treaties  were  not  di 
tated  by  the  United  States ;  they  were  not  dictate 
by  any  other  power ;  they  represent  the  composi 
judgment  of  the  nations  whose  fighting  made  vi 
tory  possible.  The  principal  provisions  of  tl 
treaties  are  based  upon  recommendations  of  tl 
Paris  conference  adopted  by  a  two-thirds  vo'i 
of  the  nations  which  actively  participated  in  tl 
European  war.  That  is  the  kind  of  internation: 
cooperation  which  we  must  encourage  if  we  are  1 
build  enduring  peace. 

These  treaties  if  ratified  will  bring  to  an  end  tl 
armistice  regimes  and  will  result  in  the  withdraw! 
of  occupation  troops  from  Italy  and  the  ex-satellil 
states  except  for  a  limited  number  of  troops  for 
limited  period  in  the  Trieste  area  and  a  limite 
number  of  troops  necessary  to  guard  the  Sovit 
communication  lines  in  Hungary  and  Human; 
to  Austria.  The  ratification  of  these  treaties  wi 
enable  these  countries,  freed  from  the  burden  c 
occupation,  to  apply  themselves  to  the  urgent  tasl 
of  reconstruction. 

The  important  fact  is  that  in  these  treaties  v, 
make  a  beginning  of  peace.  The  making  of  tha 
beginning  will  give  immeasurable  help  and  er 
couragement  to  further  progress  along  the  road  t 
peace. 


STATEMENT  BY  JAMES  F.  BYRNES 


I  do  not  propose  to  burden  you  with  long  ex- 
planations of  the  discussions  in  which  I  partici- 
pated, leading  to  the  conclusion  of  the  four  trea- 
ties which  are  now  before  you.  Nor  do  I  propose 
to  analyze  these  treaties  in  detail.  Your  chair- 
man, Senator  Vandenberg,  and  Senator  Connally 


1  The  two  following  statements  were  made  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  Mar.  4,  1047 
and  made  public  by  that  Committee  on  the  same  date.  Mr. 
Byrnes  was  Secretary  of  State  during  the  formulation 
of  the  final  drafts  of  the  peace  treaties. 
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were  at  my  side  throughout  the  long  negotiation: 
lending  me  their  wise  counsel  and  immeasurabl, 
lightening  the  difficult  task.  They  know  at  leas 
as  much  of  these  treaties  as  I  and  probably  morc 

There  are  several  aspects  of  the  negotiations 
however,  to  which  I  should  like  to  draw  you 
attention.  Under  the  Potsdam  agreement  the  tasl 
of  preparation  of  the  treaties  of  peace  with  Italy 
Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Finland  wa 
entrusted  to  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers. 

At  London  the  American  Delegation  insistet 
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I  there  should  be  a  peace  conference  so  that 
ier  states  which  had  fought  the  war  should  be 
en  the  opportunity  to  help  make  the  peace. 
e  Soviet  representative  opposed  the  proposal 
I  the  Conference  adjourned  in  complete  disa- 
ement.  At  Moscow,  three  months  later,  the 
viets  agreed  to  hold  the  Peace  Conference. 
Although  the  results  of  the  Conference  are  not 
>se  which  might  have  been  desired  by  all  of  us, 
rertheless,  its  recommendations  provided  the 
>is  for  the  final  settlement  at  the  last  meeting 
the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  in  New  York. 
Dut  of  the  53  Peace  Conference  recommenda- 
ns  which  were  adopted  by  at  least  a  two-thirds 
jority,  47  were  incorporated  with  little  or  no 
inge  in  wording  in  the  final  text  of  the  treaties. 
Df  the  41  recommendations  adopted  by  a  ma- 
lty but  by  less  than  a  two-thirds  majority  of 
\  Conference,  24  appear  in  the  final  wording, 
rhe  other  recommendations  were  not  ignored, 
ey  were  carefully  considered  in  connection  with 
i  remaining  agreements.  For  example,  without 
j  Conference  recommendations  upon  the  estab- 
ament  of  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste,  no  final 
ution  of  this  difficult  question  would  have  been 
ssible.  Its  eventual  solution  contains  the  basic 
inciples  of  the  Conference's  recommendations. 
[Jnsatisf  actory  though  the  peace  treaties  may  be 
)m  many  points  of  view,  their  coming  into  force 
rough  their  early  ratification  will  insure  certain 
sitive  advantages  for  all,  including  the  ex-enemy 
.tes  themselves,  which  should  not  be  overlooked 
any  analysis  of  the  situation  created  by  these 
reements. 

En  the  first  instance  they  represent  an  important, 
hough  a  limited,  step  in  the  direction  of  the 
iteration  of  peace,  of  order,  and  of  stability, 
ability  and  peace  can  only  be  achieved  as  ele- 
cts of  uncertainty  are  removed.  Until  the 
saties  are  ratified,  the  armistice  regimes  remain 
force.  As  long  as  they  remain  in  force  none  of 
e  states  subject  to  them  can  look  forward  to  a 
ture  free  from  the  possibility  of  interference  in 
ery  phase  of  their  national  life,  an  interference 
lich  by  the  terms  of  the  armistices  other  coun- 
ies  are  required  to  recognize  and  to  accept. 
It  is  true  that  in  Italy  we  have  refrained  from 
ercising  many  of  the  rights  granted  us.  But  the 
ct  that  they  still  existed  was  a  continuing  ele- 
Jnt  of  instability  for  the  people  and  for  their 
vernment. 
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Only  through  the  conclusion  of  a  definitive  peace 
can  the  ex-enemy  states  resume  their  sovereign 
rights  and  thereby  accept  full  responsibility  for 
their  own  acts  in  the  future,  another  important 
step  toward  the  restoration  of  stable  conditions. 

No  planning  for  the  future,  particularly  in  re- 
spect to  economic  development,  was  possible  as 
long  as  these  states  were  uncertain  with  respect  to 
their  future  obligations  arising  out  of  the  war. 

The  treaties  authorize  the  ex-enemy  states  to 
make  application  for  admission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. Once  admitted  to  membership  they  sub- 
scribe to  the  principles  of  the  Charter  and  like 
every  other  peace-loving  state  have  the  right  of 
appeal  for  the  settlement  of  any  problem  which 
might  affect  their  peace  and  security.  They  will 
then  have  the  right  to  take  an  equal  part  in  resolv- 
ing this  problem.  As  a  result  of  such  appeals,  it  is 
possible  that  revision  of  some  of  the  more  onerous 
clauses  might  be  achieved. 

Our  action  in  consistently  pressing  for  agree- 
ment upon  these  treaties  has  been  influenced  by  our 
conviction  that  there  could  be  no  return  to  normal 
conditions  in  Europe  until  armies  of  occupation 
were  withdrawn  and  our  realization  that  they 
would  not  be  withdrawn  in  the  absence  of  treaties. 

The  withdrawal  of  Allied  forces  from  Italy, 
Bulgaria,  and  Finland  and  the  reduction  of  the 
garrisons  in  Rumania  and  Hungary  to  the  level 
required  only  for  the  maintenance  of  lines  of  com- 
munication will  remove  heavy  economic  burdens 
from  these  countries  and  release  them  from  pres- 
sure in  other  ways. 

The  withdrawal  of  occupation  troops  from  lines 
of  communication  will  result  from  the  conclusion 
of  the  Austrian  treaty,  to  which  end  every  effort 
is  now  being  made. 

The  United  States  and  British  forces  in  Italy 
have  already  been  reduced  almost  below  the  effec- 
tive level.  The  same  cannot  be  said  for  the  forces 
of  occupation  in  other  countries  which  must  now 
leave  within  90  days  after  the  entry  into  force  of 
the  treaties. 

I  might  recall  that  the  settlement  involving 
Trieste  was  the  most  controversial  aspect  of  our 
long  negotiations.  Indeed,  until  this  question  had 
been  disposed  of  it  seemed  likely  that  no  final  over- 
all agreement  could  be  achieved.  The  United 
States  originally  proposed  that  the  area  west  of  an 
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ethnic  line  drawn  after  careful  study  by  American 
experts  should  be  the  boundary  between  Italy  and 
Yugoslavia,  leaving  the  Italian  populations  of 
Pola  and  Trieste  joined  to  Italy. 

Other  frontiers  were  proposed  by  different  dele- 
gations, but  the  lack  of  agreement  in  the  Council 
of  Foreign  Ministers  rendered  our  ethnic  solution 
impossible  of  general  adoption. 

Yugoslavia  supported  by  Soviet  Kussia  urged 
the  establishment  of  its  frontier  even  to  the  west 
of  Italy's  pre-1918  boundary.  For  its  contribution 
to  Allied  victory  Yugoslavia  asked  to  be  awarded 
the  whole  of  Venezia  Giulia.  Its  representatives 
claimed  that  the  western  littoral  including  the  city 
of  Trieste  should  be  joined  to  its  Slav  hinterland 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  area  was  predomi- 
nantly Italian. 

Because  of  the  mingling  of  the  two  nationalities 
throughout  the  Venezia  Giulia  area,  numerous  Ital- 
ian elements  of  the  population  will  now  be  placed 
under  Yugoslav  sovereignty.  However,  the  new 
line  does  establish  a  certain  balance  between  the 
two  ethnic  groups,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Free  Territory  does  insure  home  rule  to  the  people 
of  the  Trieste  area  under  international  guaranties. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  upon  Ameri- 
can insistence  guaranties  have  been  inserted  to  in- 
sure the  full  exercise  of  fundamental  liberties  and 
human  rights  to  any  people  transferred  to  alien 
sovereignty. 

When  we  agreed  to  the  internationalization  of 
this  area  we  were  determined  that  it  should  be 
genuinely  international  in  character  and  that  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations,  which  was 
to  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  integrity  and 
the  security  of  the  territory  and  the  protection  of 
human  rights,  must  have  adequate  powers  to  dis- 
charge this  responsibility.  It  is  my  conviction 
that  the  Statute  of  the  Free  Territory  does  provide 
guaranties  in  this  respect. 

We  can  hope  that  it  will  provide  the  framework 
for  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a  genuine 
international  regime  which,  if  backed  by  an  honest 
effort  on  the  part  of  all  states  concerned,  would 
bring  to  an  end  a  source  of  long-standing  friction 
and  disturbance. 

In  order  to  insure  that  the  Territory  shall  have 
the  necessary  financial  resources  to  stand  by  itself 
it  was  important  to  ascertain  the  form  and  the  ex- 
tent of  financial  assistance  which  might  be  neces- 
sary in  the  early  days.     The  extent  of  this  support 
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was  warmly  disputed  at  the  last  Council  meetin 
in  New  York,  but  all  were  in  agreement  that  th 
was  an  important  element  of  the  settlement. 

A  committee  of  experts  was  immediately  sei 
to  the  Territory  to  investigate  and  to  report  prk 
to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Forei, 
Ministers  what  measures  should  be  adopted  durin 
the  early  days  of  the  new  Territory's  existence 
start  it  on  its  independent  existence.  The  commi 
tee  has  not  yet  submitted  its  report.  I  am  ii 
formed  that  some  measure  of  agreement  has  bee 
reached  upon  the  long-term  measures  required  bi 
that  it  may  have  to  be  left  to  the  Ministers 
Moscow  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  immedia 
assistance  required. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Free  Territory  wi 
present  many  serious  problems.  But  it  must 
remembered  that  we  were  compelled  to  decide  b 
tween  the  internationalization  of  this  Territory 
having  no  agreement  at  all.  The  Soviets  were  c 
termined  not  to  leave  Trieste  as  part  of  Italy.  T 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  France  wei 
equally  determined  that  Trieste,  with  its  lar| 
Italian  population,  should  not  be  given  to  Yug< 
slavia. 

I  am  reconciled  to  the  compromise  for  anoth 
reason — my  fears  as  to  what  would  have  happen* 
had  our  proposal  been  agreed  to  and  Trieste  giv 
to  Italy.  Representatives  of  Yugoslavia  had  i 
nounced  their  determination  to  do  everything 
their  power  to  take  over  Trieste.  Nationals 
Yugoslavia  were  daily  moving  into  the  city.  Aft< 
the  treaty  became  effective  and  the  armed  fore 
of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  returne 
home,  it  is  probable  there  would  be  rioting 
Trieste.  Yugoslavia  would  declare  it  necessary 
quell  the  rioting  on  its  border  and  troops  would 
sent  into  Trieste.  A  disarmed  Italy  could  not  st 
them.  There  probably  would  be  an  appeal  to 
Security  Council.  We  can  only  speculate  as 
the  result. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  Yugoslavia  will  hesitate 
take  such  action  as  to  the  international  territo: 
under  the  control  of  the  United  Nations.  She  wi 
realize  there  is  a  difference  between  encroachin 
upon  the  territory  of  a  defeated  enemy  state  th 
has  been  disarmed  and  encroaching  upon  the  Fr 
Territory  of  Trieste  whose  integrity  and  ind 
pendence  is  specifically  guaranteed  by  the  Securit 
Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

Other  benefits  granted  to  the  people  of  the  e 
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iemy  states  assure  the  maintenance  of  their  basic 
uman  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms.  These 
[auses  constitute  an  international  obligation  and 
ssure  other  states  the  right  to  see  to  it  that  they 
re  maintained.  In  the  preparation  of  these 
uaranties  we  also  took  precautions  to  prevent  the 
emergence  of  identifiable  pre-war  and  wartime 
nti-democratic  elements  and  the  reemergence  of 
re-war  Fascism.  No  limitations  upon  the  demo- 
ratic  freedom  and  development  of  the  people  are 
mtained  in  the  treaties. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  economic  clauses  of 
le  treaties,  we  addressed  ourselves  to  two  main 
roblems.  One  was  the  liquidation  of  questions 
rising  from  the  participation  of  these  countries  in 
le  war  on  the  Axis  side.  The  other  was  the  estab- 
shment  of  a  basis  for  the  resumption  of  economic 
Nations  between  the  former  enemy  states  and  the 
United  Nations. 

The  first  problem  concerned  primarily  the  liabil- 
:y  of  the  former  enemy  states  for  the  injuries 
rhich  they  caused  to  the  United  Nations  and  their 
ationals. 

During  the  course  of  the  negotiations  the 
jnerican  Delegation  strongly  urged  the  viewpoint 
iat  the  victors  should  avoid  taking  steps  which 
rould  reduce  the  ex-enemy  states  to  economic 
liaos. 

The  economic  collapse  of  any  country  cannot  fail 
3  have  the  effect  of  retarding  recovery  in  other 
ountries.  It  would  impede  the  objective  of  the 
Inited  Nations  of  restoring  and  improving  the 
tandards  of  living  generally  and  establishing 
conomic  conditions  conducive  to  the  maintenance 
f  peace. 

While  the  United  States  did  not  oppose  the  re- 
tirement that  Italy  contribute  to  the  rehabilita- 
ion  of  the  countries  she  had  invaded,  we  found 
ifficulty  in  accepting  reparation  proposals  which 
'ere  put  forward  by  the  various  claimant  coun- 
tries. Italy  has  few  raw  materials  and  has  relied 
or  her  living  primarily  on  the  ability  of  her  people 
o  work,  that  is,  by  processing  goods  for  export, 
•he  has  also  relied  upon  her  merchant  marine,  her 
ourist  trade,  and  her  insurance  business. 

Most  of  her  important  sources  of  income  were 
3st  or  substantially  curtailed  as  a  result  of  the 
'ar.  Consequently,  the  United  States  found  it 
ecessary  to  extend  substantial  amounts  of  finan- 
ial  assistance  to  Italy  after  she  joined  the  Allied 
orces. 
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After  many  months  of  discussion  a  formula  was 
found  for  dealing  with  the  Italian  reparation  prob- 
lem which  appeared  to  constitute  a  reasonable 
compromise  between  the  conflicting  viewpoints. 
To  a  small  extent,  Italian  reparations  will  be  met 
out  of  the  Italian  factory  and  tool  equipment 
which  was  devoted  to  military  purposes,  and  which 
is  no  longer  needed  to  sustain  the  small  military 
establishment  permitted  under  the  treaty  and  can- 
not be  converted  to  peaceful  production. 

Italian  reparation  obligations  will  also  be  met 
out  of  certain  Italian  investments,  notably  in  the 
Balkan  countries  and  in  some  of  the  ceded 
territory. 

The  principal  source  of  Italian  reparations, 
however,  will  be  the  delivery  of  goods  from  current 
Italian  industrial  production.  We  refused  to 
agree  to  this  source  until  we  devised  a  program 
which  would  avoid  having  the  United  States 
furnish  the  means  of  paying  reparations. 

In  the  first  place,  deliveries  from  current  pro- 
duction are  not  required  to  begin  until  two  years 
after  the  treaty  comes  into  force. 

In  the  second  place,  the  reparation-recipient 
countries  are  called  upon  to  furnish  to  Italy  those 
raw  materials  needed  in  the  production  of  repara- 
tion goods  which  are  normally  imported  into  Italy. 

The  value  of  such  materials  is  to  be  deducted 
from  the  value  of  the  goods  delivered  by  Italy. 

The  period  over  which  reparations  are  to  be  paid 
is  seven  years,  including  the  initial  two  years  dur- 
ing which  deliveries  from  current  production  are 
not  mandatory. 

Under  this  system  Italy  will  be  given  a  breathing 
space  during  which  she  can  get  her  economic  house 
in  order,  and  the  total  volume  of  deliveries  in  any 
year  should  not  be  such  as  to  place  too  heavy  a 
burden  on  the  Italian  economy. 

In  the  case  of  Rumania,  the  treaty  leaves  the 
reparation  obligation,  which  is  payable  only  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  at  the  level  of  $300,000,000  fixed  in 
the  armistice  agreement.  Although  Rumania  is 
now  suffering  economic  difficulties  as  the  result  of 
a  severe  drought,  she  has  basic  resources  which 
seemed  to  us  adequate  to  sustain  this  reparation 
obligation. 

In  the  case  of  Hungary  the  United  States  Dele- 
gation felt  that  the  reparation  of  $300,000,000  fixed 
in  the  armistice  agreement  with  Hungary  should 
be  reviewed.  During  the  period  following  termi- 
nation of  hostilities,  the  Hungarian  economy  suf- 
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fered  a  very  severe  crisis  culminating  last  year  in  a 
currency  inflation  of  astronomical  proportions. 
While  we  were  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  cause  of 
this  situation  lay  partly  in  the  disorganization  re- 
sulting from  the  war,  we  felt  that  a  very  important 
contributing  factor  was  the  reparation  program 
and  the  exactions  laid  upon  Hungary  under  the 
terms  of  the  armistice  to  support  the  Soviet  armed 
forces  in  that  country. 

We  tried  repeatedly  to  induce  the  Soviet  Union 
to  join  with  us  and  the  British  Government  in  re- 
viewing the  Hungarian  situation  but  they  refused 
to  enter  into  such  discussions. 

Having  failed  to  obtain  agreement  on  a  review 
of  the  situation,  we  proposed  during  the  Peace 
Conference  that  the  Hungarian  reparation  obli- 
gation be  reduced.  Our  proposal  did  not  obtain  a 
large  number  of  votes,  and  the  alternative  proposal 
to  leave  the  reparations  at  $300,000,000  was  voted 
by  the  Peace  Conference  by  a  bare  majority. 

Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  Union  had  entered  into 
direct  discussions  with  the  Hungarian  Government 
and  had  agreed  on  some  adjustments  in  the 
schedule  of  Hungarian  deliveries. 

In  the  light  of  all  the  circumstances  and  particu- 
larly the  fact  that  the  treaty  will  result  in  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Soviet  forces  from  Hungary, 
except  for  the  troops  necessary  to  maintain  the 
line  of  communications  to  Austria,  we  resolved 
our  doubts  in  favor  of  the  Paris  Peace  Conference 
recommendation,  that  the  reparation  figure  be 
left  at  $300,000,000. 

In  the  case  of  Bulgaria,  reparation  claims  were 
advanced  only  by  Greece  and  Yugoslavia.  The 
Paris  Conference  recommended  by  less  than  a  two- 
thirds  vote  that  reparations  be  fixed  at  $125,000,- 
000.  The  Soviet  Union  considered  this  amount  to 
be  in  excess  of  Bulgaria's  ability  and  out  of  line 
with  the  amounts  fixed  for  other  countries. 

Agreement  was  ultimately  reached  on  the  figure 
of  $70,000,000,  which  is  not  entirely  comparable 
to  the  figure  of  $125,000,000  because  of  changes  in 
the  basis  of  valuation  of  reparation  deliveries  more 
favorable  to  the  recipient  states. 

A  question  related  to  reparation,  and  one  of  di- 
rect interest  to  the  United  States,  was  that  of  treat- 
ment of  Allied  property  in  the  ex-enemy  countries 
and  the  extent  to  which  compensation  should  be 
made  for  damages  sustained  by  such  property. 

In  Italy  the  property  holdings  of  our  nationals 
are  in  the  neighborhood  of  $130,000,000.     More 
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than  half  is  in  industrial  and  commercial  enter 
prises.  In  Rumania  our  investments  amount  tH 
perhaps  $40,000,000,  consisting  principally  of  M 
terests  in  the  petroleum  industry.  Our  inves 
ments  in  Hungary  can  be  estimated  at  $20,000,01 
and  in  Bulgaria  about  $3,000,000.  These  are  d 
rect  investments  and  do  not  include  our  securit 
holdings  and  various  other  miscellaneous  pro] 
erties  and  financial  interests. 

Provisions  have  been  included  in  the  treaties  f< 
the  restoration  of  Allied  properties  to  their  owi 
ers  and  for  the  repeal  of  discriminatory  laws  an 
other  measures  taken  against  Allied  property  du 
ing  the  war.  The  properties  are  to  be  restored 
good  order  by  the  ex-enemy  states.  Where  th 
cannot  be  done,  compensation  will  be  made  to  tl; 
owners  in  local  currency  at  a  rate  sufficient  at  tl 
time  of  payment  to  cover  two  thirds  of  the  lo 
suffered. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  restore  everyone  i 
the  exact  position  which  he  had  before  the  wa 
and  the  American  Delegation  considered  the  pr 
visions  ultimately  agreed  upon  to  constitute  a  re 
sonable  degree  of  satisfaction  of  the  claims  • 
property  owners. 

While  only  partial  compensation  is  provided  if 
damages  suffered  by  property  owners  in  the  e 
enemy  countries,  it  must  be  remembered  that  til 
payment  of  reparations  will  permit  only  an  i 
finitesimal  amount  of  compensation  for  damagi 
suffered  in  the  invaded  countries. 

It  seemed  to  us  that  we  could  not  press  for  fi 
compensation  for  one  class  of  claimants,  parti- 
ularly  in  the  light  of  the  total  burdens  being  placi 
upon  the  former  enemy  countries  in  the  pea^ 
treaties. 

Other  provisions  in  the  treaties  deal  with  sin 
matters  as  the  return  of  property  looted  in  the  i> 
vaded  countries,  renunciation  of  claims  against  t; 
Allied  states,  expenses  of  occupation,  questions  I 
military  currency  and  military  requisition,  andi 
variety  of  other  matters. 

It  seemed  to  us  desirable  that  the  treaties  c 
stitute  as  far  as  possible  a  settlement  of  all  qut 
tions  arising  out  of  the  war  and  that  methods 
provided  which  would  enable  disputes  arising  i 
regard  to  the  interpretation  or  execution  of  U 
treaty  provisions  to  be  speedily  resolved.  We  c- 
countered  some  difficulty  in  reaching  agreemel 
on  a  procedure  for  settling  disputes,  but  a  formu 
was  ultimately  found  which  I  believe  will  furw 
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latisfactory  basis  for  the  ultimate  resolution  of 
>se  questions  which  cannot  be  resolved  by 
ateral  negotiation. 

[t  is  our  hope  that  these  states  will  soon  be  ad- 
tted  to  the  United  Nations  Organization  and 
o  to  various  specialized  agencies  which  have 
Hi  created  by  the  United  Nations.  Through  the 
jcialized  agencies  of  an  economic  character,  such 
the  International  Bank,  the  Monetary  Fund, 
s  International  Aviation  Organization,  the  In- 
national  Trade  Organization,  and  other  inter- 
tional  bodies,  the  former  enemy  states  will  be 
ibled  to  join  with  the  United  Nations  in  co- 
jrative  action  looking  forward  to  the  stabiliza- 
n  and  improvement  of  international  economic 
ations  and  a  general  increase  in  trade  and  em- 
tyment. 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  Balkan 
mtries  had  been  subjected  to  strong  economic 
assure  by  Germany  through  clearing  agreements 
i  other  devices.  The  economic  dominance 
lich  Germany  gradually  obtained  over  them 
s  used  not  only  as  an  instrument  against  the 
nmercial  interests  of  other  countries  but  as  a 
ans  of  undermining  the  independence  of  the 
Ikan  countries. 

With  the  defeat  of  Germany  it  is  natural  that 
i  countries  of  eastern  Europe  will  cultivate 
ich  closer  economic  relations  with  the  Soviet 
lion  than  they  had  before  the  war. 
however,  we  have  been  disturbed  over  the  de- 
opment  since  the  end  of  hostilities  of  economic 
licies  and  practices  which  seemed  to  us  would 
ult  in  a  new  set  of  discriminatory  arrange- 
nts  in  the  Balkan  area. 

^f  ter  a  long  discussion  we  reached  agreement  on 
^visions  guaranteeing  equality  of  economic  op- 
rtunity  for  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  peace 
aties  come  into  force,  during  which  period  it  is 
itemplated  that  the  United  Nations  will  enter 
o  new  trade  arrangements  with  the  former 
any  states. 

rhese  provisions  require  the  ex-enemy  states  to 
Hit,  to  each  of  the  United  Nations  which  grant 
lilar  treatment  to  them,  non-discriminatory 
atment  in  matters  of  trade  and  equal  status 
th  their  own  nationals  in  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ss  activity  within  the  country.  Furthermore, 
>  treaties  prohibit  discrimination  in  matters 
ating  to  civil  aviation  and  guarantee  for  the 
ne  period  of  a  year  and  a  half  equality  of  op- 
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portunity  to  all  the  United  Nations  in  negotiating 
for  civil-aviation  rights. 

Another  important  provision  directed  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  open  door  in  the  Balkans  is 
the  treaty  clause  on  the  Danube  and  the  related 
agreement  by  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  to 
summon  a  conference  to  establish  a  new  Danube 
regime. 

For  almost  a  century  there  have  been  interna- 
tional guaranties  of  freedom  of  commerce  and 
navigation  on  the  Danube.  These  principles  are 
reaffirmed  in  the  treaties  with  the  satellite  states. 

The  agreement  of  the  Council  provides  that  a 
conference  shall  be  convened  within  six  months 
after  the  entry  into  force  of  the  treaties  to  estab- 
lish a  new  international  regime  for  navigation  on 
the  Danube.  The  countries  which  will  participate 
in  the  conference  are  the  states  bordering  on  the 
Danube,  including  the  Soviet  Union,  together  with 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  France. 

These  arrangements  were  a  compromise,  and  I 
think  a  reasonable  one,  between  the  desire  of  the 
Soviet  Union  that  arrangements  respecting  the 
Danube  should  be  left  solely  in  the  hands  of  the 
riparian  states  and  the  view  of  the  other  three 
powers  which  participated  in  drafting  the  peace 
treaties  that  the  Danube  question  concerns  all 
countries  and  that  its  settlement  should  involve 
appropriate  participation  by  non-Danubian  states. 

The  economic  clauses  of  the  treaty  constitute 
only  one  step  in  the  process  of  clearing  away  the 
debris  of  the  war  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  shat- 
tered European  economy.  While  certain  provi- 
sions will  be  regarded  as  harsh,  the  treaty  clauses 
do  lay  the  basis  for  resumption  of  normal  and 
healthy  relations  between  the  former  enemy  coun- 
tries and  the  United  Nations.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
they  have  appeared  to  the  American  Delegation  as 
constituting  a  reasonably  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  very  difficult  problems  involved  in  harmoniz- 
ing all  of  the  conflicting  viewpoints. 

No  final  disposition  of  the  Italian  colonies  was 
agreed  upon  in  the  Italian  treaty.  The  treaty  pro- 
vides for  further  study  of  this  question  by  the 
four  powers  in  consultation  with  other  interested 
countries,  and  if  they  are  unable  to  agree  the 
matter  is  to  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  In  the  mean- 
while, the  colonies  will  remain  under  the  control 
of  the  British  occupational  authorities. 

I  regard  it  as  of  great  significance  that  we  were 
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able  to  get  acceptance  of  our  proposal  that  in  the 
absence  of  agreement  among  the  four  powers  the 
United  Nations,  without  any  state  having  the 
right  of  veto,  should  determine  what  should  be 
done  with  these  colonies. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  each  Senator  can  find  in 
the  treaties  some  provision  to  which  he  objects. 
I  hope,  however,  that  in  considering  the  question 
of  ratification  he  will  recall  our  own  difficulties 
reaching  agreement  under  the  unanimous-consent 
rule.  This  is  the  rule  that  prevails  in  the  Council 
of  Foreign  Ministers  because  no  one  of  the  great 
powers  can  be  forced  to  sign  a  treaty. 

If  in  the  Senate  we  find  it  difficult  to  reach 
unanimous  agreement  when  we  have  common  in- 
terests and  a  common  language,  you  will  realize 
how  much  more  difficult  it  is  to  reach  unanimity 


in  the  Council  where  states  have  conflicting  i 
terests  and  those  conflicts  of  interest  must  be  pr 
sented  in  different  languages. 

I  believe  that  the  agreements  reached  are 
good  as  we  can  hope  to  obtain  at  this  time  or  f 
some  time  to  come.    I  believe  that  it  is  mu 
better  for  us  and  for  the  countries  concerned 
we  ratify  these  agreements  than  if  we  have  : 
agreements. 

The  fact  that  agreements  were  possible  even 
this  limited  field  will  create  an  element  of  stabilii 
It  disposes  of  one  source  of  international  arg 
ment  and  discussion.  It  demonstrates  that  t 
nations  that  won  the  war  can  agree  as  to  the  pes 
and  should  make  it  easier  for  us  to  agree  on  t 
other  treaties. 


International  Children's  Emergency  Fund — Continued 

full  cooperation  with  the  government,  that  the 
principles  for  the  operation  of  the  Fund  are  faith- 
fully fulfilled,  and  to  gather  material  regarding 
the  need  for  continued  assistance.11 

The  following  policies  have  already  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  Program  Committee  of  the  Fund : 

(a)  The  basic  policy  of  the  ICEF  should  be  one 
of  the  highest  trusteeship  between  the  donor  and 
the  beneficiary.  From  the  moment  of  receiving  a 
contribution  until  the  child  obtains  its  relief,  the 
ICEF  will  diligently  and  conscientiously  follow 
step  by  step  the  conversion  of  money  to  relief  sup- 
plies and  the  eventual  utilization  of  these  supplies. 

(&)  To  this  end  the  ICEF  will  either  effect  its 
own  procurement  and  shipment  of  relief  supplies 
or  make  adequate  arrangements  with  govern- 
mental agencies  which  handle  these  activities  in 
trust. 

(<?)  Furthermore,  as  the  trustee  of  the  donor  the 
ICEF  will  maintain  title  to  its  relief  supplies  until 
consumed  by  the  ultimate  recipient.  From  the  time 
of  receipt  at  a  country's  frontier  until  dispensation 
to  the  child,  the  ICEF  may  in  trusteeship  dele- 
gate the  transport  and  distribution  of  these  goods 
to  a  government  or  relief  organization  mutually 
acceptable  to  the  government  and  the  Fund.  The 
government  or  relief  organization  to  whom  this 

"Report  of  the  International  Children's  Emergency 
Fund  to  the  Social  Commission,  E/CN.5/8/Add.  1,  Jan. 
21,  1947,  p.  8. 

u  Ibid.,  Annex  3,  p.  27. 
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from  -page  1+70 
trusteeship  is  delegated,  however,  should  ma 
tain  the  same  standards  of  responsibility  as  1 
donor  expects  of  the  ICEF. 

In  January  1947,  the  Secretary-General  tra 
mitted  to  member  nations  an  appeal  for  con< 
butions  from  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Fu 
outlining  the  need,  the  methods  of  operation,  » 
the  administrative  organization  of  the  Fund.  ) 
discussing  the  financing  of  the  Fund  the  mer 
randum  stated : 

"All  these  plans  and  projects  [of  the  Fund]  \ 
be  mere  empty  gestures,  however,  unless  the  Fi 
is  provided  with  the  resources  it  will  need  for 
operations.  The  General  Assembly,  relying  u] 
the  full  sympathy  and  cooperation  which  can 
expected  from  the  Governments  and  peoples 
the  world,  established  no  fixed  standard  for  c 
tributions.  Instead  it  closed  the  Resolution  cr< 
ing  the  Fund  by  calling  upon  governments,  vol 
tary  agencies,  and  private  individuals  to  giv( 
the  Fund  their  generous  support.  The  provh 
of  necessary  resources,  pursuant  to  this  app 
made  with  the  full  voice  and  authority  of 
United  Nations,  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  urge 
if  the  lives  and  future  of  the  rising  generation 
to  be  safeguarded."12 

Only  to  the  extent  that  that  hope  of  the  Gem 
Assembly  is  realized  will  the  International  C 
dren's   Emergency   Fund  become  a  reality 
millions  of  children  who  are  suffering  as  a  re 
of  the  destruction  and  dislocation  of  the  war. 
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ireek  Government  Seeks  U.S.  Financial  Aid 


MESSAGE  TO  PRESIDENT  AND  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FROM  GREEK  PRIME  MINISTER  AND 

FOREIGN   MINISTER1 


Sir:  I  have  the  honor,  on  instructions  of  my 
overnment,  to  convey  the  following  urgent  mes- 
ige  to  His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  United 
tates  and  to  Your  Excellency : 

"Owing  to  the  systematic  devastation  of  Greece, 
le  decimation  and  debilitation  of  her  people  and 
le  destruction  of  her  economy  through  four  in- 
asions  and  protracted  enemy  occupation,  as  well 
3  through  disturbances  in  the  wake  of  war,  and 
espite  the  valuable  assistance  rendered  by  our 
.Hies  during  and  after  the  war  for  which  the 
rreek  people  feel  profoundly  grateful,  further  and 
nmediate  assistance  has  unfortunately  become 
ital.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  magnitude 
f  the  difficulties  that  beset  those  survivors  in 
rreece  who  are  devoting  themselves  to  the  restora- 
on  of  their  country.  Such  means  of  survival  as 
anained  to  the  Greek  people  after  the  enemy 
•ithdrew  have  now  been  exhausted  so  that  today 
rreece  is  without  funds  to  finance  the  import  even 
f  those  consumption  goods  that  are  essential  for 
are  subsistence.  In  such  circumstances  the  Greek 
eople  cannot  make  progress  in  attacking  the  prob- 
■ms  of  reconstruction,  though  substantial  recon- 
duction must  be  begun  if  the  situation  in  Greece 
i  not  to  continue  to  be  critical. 

"The  Greek  Government  and  people  are  there- 
ore  compelled  to  appeal  to  the  Government  of 
ie  United  States  and  through  it  to  the  American 
eople  for  financial,  economic  and  expert  assist- 
ive.   For  Greece  to  survive  she  must  have : 

"1.  The  financial  and  other  assistance  which  will 
nable  her  immediately  to  resume  purchases  of  the 
aod,  clothing,  fuel,  seeds  and  the  like  that  are 
^dispensable  for  the  subsistence  of  her  people  and 
lat  are  obtainable  only  from  abroad. 

"2.  The  financial  and  other  assistance  necessary 
»  enable  the  civil  and  military  establishments  of 
ie  Government  to  obtain  from  abroad  the  means 
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of  restoring  in  the  country  the  tranquillity  and  feel- 
ing of  security  indispensable  to  the  achievement 
of  economic  and  political  recovery. 

"3.  Aid  in  obtaining  the  financial  and  other  as- 
sistance that  will  enable  Greece  and  the  Greek  peo- 
ple to  create  the  means  for  self-support  in  the 
future.  This  involves  problems  which  unhappily 
cannot  be  solved  unless  we  surmount  the  crisis  im- 
mediately confronting  us. 

"4.  The  aid  of  experienced  American  admin- 
istrative, economic  and  technical  personnel  to  as- 
sure the  utilization  in  an  effective  and  up-to-date 
manner  of  the  financial  and  other  assistance  given 
to  Greece,  to  help  to  restore  a  healthy  condition  in 
the  domestic  economy  and  public  administration 
and  to  train  the  young  people  of  Greece  to  assume 
their  responsibilities  in  a  reconstructed  economy. 

"The  need  is  great.  The  determination  of  the 
Greek  people  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  restore 
Greece  as  a  self-supporting,  self-respecting  democ- 
racy is  also  great;  but  the  destruction  in  Greece 
has  been  so  complete  as  to  rob  the  Greek  people  of 
the  power  to  meet  the  situation  by  themselves.  It 
is  because  of  these  circumstances  that  they  turn  to 
America  for  aid. 

"It  is  the  profound  hope  of  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
will  find  a  way  to  render  to  Greece  without  delay 
the  assistance  for  which  it  now  appeals. 

"Signed :  D.  Maximos,  Prime  Minister,  C.  Tsal- 
daris,  Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs." 

Accept  [etc.]  Paul  Economou-Gouras 

His  Excellency  George  C.  Marshall 
Secretary  of  State 
Washington,  D.  G. 


1  Delivered  by  the  Charge  d' Affaires  of  Greece  in  Wash- 
ington on  Mar.  3,  1947,  and  released  to  the  press  on  Mar.  4. 
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STATEMENT  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


[Released  to  the  press  March  4] 

For  some  time  this  Government  has  been  en- 
deavoring in  various  ways  to  assist  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  economy  of  Greece.  Spurred  by  ap- 
peals from  the  Greek  Government,  it  has  been 
studying  ways  and  means  of  providing  additional 
assistance.  This  study  impelled  the  dispatch  of 
the  economic  mission  headed  by  Paul  A.  Porter 
which  is  now  in  Greece.  It  has  also  involved  con- 
sultations and  exchanges  of  ideas  with  the  Greek 
Government  and  the  British  Government,  which 
has  likewise  been  bending  every  effort  to  help 
Greece. 

Recently  reports  from  our  own  representatives 
and  from  the  Greek  and  British  Governments  have 
shown  that  the  economic  condition  of  Greece  has 
deteriorated  to  the  verge  of  collapse.     The  Greek 


Government  has  renewed  its  request  for  help, 
the  light  of  the  world  situation,  this  is  a  matter 
primary  importance  to  the  United  States.  It  h 
received  the  urgent  attention  of  the  President  ai 
the  executive  agencies  concerned.  It  has  been  d: 
cussed  with  the  appropriate  congressional  leade: 
I  cannot  say  anything  today  regarding  the  a 
tion  which  may  be  taken,  other  than  that  a  fi 
public  statement  will  be  made  very  soon,  when  t 
executive  agencies  have  completed  their  consid( 
ation  of  the  matter.  The  problems  involved  are 
far-reaching  and  of  such  transcendent  importan 
that  any  announcement  relating  to  them  cou 
properly  come  only  from  the  President  himse. 
The  final  decisions  will  rest  with  the  Preside 
and  the  Congress. 


Regulations  Governing  Restitution  of  Property  in  Poland 


[Released  to  the  press  March  4] 

Property  in  Poland,  both  movable  and  fixed,  the 
possession  of  which  was  lost  in  connection  with  the 
war,  may  be  recovered  in  the  manner  provided  by 
the  Polish  Decree  of  March  8,  1946  if  application 
is  filed  before  December  31,  1947.  If  the  person 
who  has  lost  possession  is  dead  or  absent,  his  an- 
cestors, descendants,  brothers,  sisters,  and  spouse 
may  apply  for  restitution. 

Restitution  will  be  granted  if  possession  was  lost 
as  the  result  of  abandonment,  confiscation,  agree- 
ment with  the  occupation  authorities,  or  voluntary 
transfer  if  the  transfer  was  made  to  preserve  the 
property  from  loss  in  connection  with  the  war  or 
the  occupation.  Tenancy  rights  to  premises  and 
buildings  constituting  a  component  part  of  indus- 
trial or  commercial  establishments,  but  not  other 
tenancy  rights,  may  be  restored  by  the  special 
procedure  established  by  the  decree.  Possession 
may  not  be  recovered  of  property  which  has  been 
nationalized. 

All  persons  in  possession  of  property  subject  to 
restitution  under  the  decree  are  required,  under 
severe  penalties,  to  place  the  property  in  the  hands 


of  the  District  Liquidation  Office  of  the  provnj 
in  which  the  property  is  located.  This  office  tur 
over  the  property  for  administration  to  the  mi 
istry  or  local  government  agency  appropriate  f 
the  given  type  of  property.  Upon  application 
the  person  entitled  to  possession,  the  Distr 
Liquidation  Office  may  consent  to  the  restitution 
property  by  the  authority  administering  it.  1 
applicant  failing  to  regain  possession  by  tl 
method  may  bring  proceedings  for  restitution  1 
fore  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  the  locali 
in  which  the  property  is  situated.  These  procet 
ings  are  governed  by  special  rules,  set  forth 
the  decree,  designed  to  give  speedy  relief. 

Claims  for  restitution  under  the  decree  shoi 
not  be  referred  to  the  Department  of  State  or 
the  United  States  Embassy  or  Consulates 
Poland  but  should  be  taken  up  directly  with  t 
appropriate  Polish  authorities.  Names  of  attc 
neys  who  will  undertake  to  prosecute  claims  w 
be  supplied  to  United  States  citizens,  upon  reque 
by  the  Protection  of  American  Property  Secti 
of  the  State  Department  or  by  the  Americ 
Embassy  in  Poland. 
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,S.  Opposes  Intervention  in  Hungary  by  Soviet  High  Command 


[Released  to  the  press  March  6] 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  keep- 
ig  with  its  undertakings  as  a  signatory  of  the 
alta  Declaration,  its  responsibility  under  the 
*mistice  as  a  participant  in  the  Allied  Control 
ommission  for  Hungary,  and  its  determination  to 
;sist  the  Hungarian  people  toward  the  establish- 
ient  of  democratic  independence  as  envisaged  in 
le  peace  treaty  with  Hungary,  is  impelled  at  this 
me  to  express  its  feeling  of  concern  at  the  political 
-isis  which  has  now  been  precipitated  in  Hungary, 
he  pattern  of  recent  political  developments  in 
[ungary  appears  to  threaten  the  right  of  the 
eople  to  live  under  a  government  of  their  own 
ree  choosing,  for  it  involves  foreign  interference 
1  the  domestic  affairs  of  Hungary  in  support  of 
jpeated  aggressive  attempts  by  Hungarian  minor - 
y  elements  to  coerce  the  popularly  elected 
lajority. 

Unable  to  achieve  their  political  ends  through 
ormal  constitutional  processes,  the  Hungarian 
Communists,  together  with  other  members  of  the 
>eftist  bloc,  have  endeavored  to  implicate  a  num- 
er  of  representatives  of  the  majority  Smallholders 
*arty  in  a  recently  revealed  plot  against  the  Ke- 
oiblic  and,  by  demanding  the  withdrawal  of 
arliamentary  immunity  from  Smallholders  depu- 
tes, to  weaken  the  parliamentary  position  to  which 
hat  party  was  duly  elected  by  the  Hungarian 
>eople.  Simultaneously,  police  and  administrative 
uthorities  responsive  to  the  dictates  of  these 
rinority  elements  have  utilized  their  powers  of 
nvestigation  of  the  conspiracy  not  toward  the 
xpeditious  judicial  resolution  of  a  threat  against 
he  state  but  to  conduct  a  general  campaign  against 
heir  political  opponents. 

The  Soviet  High  Command  in  Hungary  has  now, 
y  direct  intervention,  brought  the  situation  to  a 
risis.  Following  the  refusal  of  the  Smallholders 
lJarty  to  abrogate,  in  connection  with  the  investi- 
gation of  the  conspiracy,  the  parliamentary  im- 
Sruinity  of  Deputy  Bela  Kovacs,  until  recently 
[Secretary  General  of  the  Smallholders  Party, 
[Soviet  occupation  forces  have  arrested  Mr.  Kovacs. 

March  76,  1947 


The  grounds  given  for  that  arrest  are  allegations 
that  he  "actively  participated  in  the  formation  of 
subversive  and  anti-Soviet  terror  groups"  and  "in 
organizing  espionage  directed  against  the  Soviet 
Union".  Despite  the  importance  of  this  step,  this 
Soviet  action  has  been  taken  unilaterally  without 
prior  discussion  with  the  United  States  and  United 
Kingdom  representatives  on  the  Allied  Control 
Commission.  On  the  basis  of  its  present  informa- 
tion, the  United  States  Government  believes  these 
grounds  and  the  charges  are  unwarranted. 

These  developments,  in  the  opinion  of  the  United 
States  Government,  constitute  an  unjustified  inter- 
ference in  Hungarian  internal  affairs,  the  effect  of 
which  will  be  to  support  the  efforts  of  a  small  group 
in  Hungary  to  substitute  a  minority  dictatorship 
for  a  responsible  administration  representative  of 
the  will  of  the  Hungarian  people  as  expressed  in 
free  and  untrammeled  elections.  The  United 
States  Government  is  opposed  to  this  attempt  to 
nullify  the  electoral  mandate  given  by  the  Hun- 
garian people. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment requests  that  the  Soviet  and  British  rep- 
resentatives on  the  Allied  Control  Commission  be 
instructed  by  their  respective  governments  to  join 
with  the  United  States  representative  on  the  Al- 
lied Control  Commission  in  examining,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Hungarian  Prime  Minister,  the 
Minister  of  Defense,  Minister  of  Interior,  Minister 
of  Justice,  and  President  of  the  National  As- 
sembly, the  facts  of  the  present  situation,  includ- 
ing the  case  of  Mr.  Kovacs  and  the  conspiracy,  and 
in  making  recommendations  to  the  Hungarian 
Government  as  to  steps  which  should  be  taken  for 
an  orderly  solution.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment also  requests  that  the  Soviet  authorities  take 
no  further  measures  without  consulting  the  United 
States  and  United  Kingdom  representatives  on  the 
Allied  Control  Commission. 

The  above  views  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment have  been  communicated  to  the  Soviet  Chair- 
man of  the  Allied  Control  Commission  for  Hun- 
gary and  to  the  Hungarian,  Soviet,  and  British 
Governments. 
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License  Restrictions  Lifted  on  Trading  With  Germany  and  Japan 


[Released  to  the  press  March  4] 

The  Secretaries  of  State,  War,  and  the  Treasury, 
and  the  Attorney  General  announced  on  March  4 
that  hereafter  a  license  under  the  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  into 
current  business  transactions  or  to  communicate 
with  persons  in  Germany  and  Japan.  This  action 
was  taken  after  consultation  with  the  United 
States  military  authorities  in  Germany  and  Japan 
and  was  effected  by  including  those  countries  in 
Treasury  General  License  no.  94,  and  by  amend- 
ing Public  Circular  no.  25.  General  Ruling  no. 
11A  and  General  License  no.  95  were  also  amended 
to  implement  this  decision.1  The  amendments  do 
not,  however,  include  relaxation  of  controls  on 
transactions  which  involve  the  use  of  German  and 
Japanese  property  blocked  on  December  31,  1946 
and  income  subsequently  accruing  thereon,  which 
still  remain  subject  to  vesting  by  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

It  was  emphasized  that  this  action  in  no  way 
affects  the  need  for  obtaining  any  necessary  per- 
mission from  the  appropriate  military  authorities 
in  Germany  and  Japan,  or  for  complying  with  all 
pertinent  rules  and  regulations  in  effect  in  those 
areas.  This  program  was  put  into  effect  by  the 
interested  departments  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Allied  military  authorities  are  now  in  a  posi- 
tion to  implement  fully  this  Government's  policies 
concerning  financial  and  commercial  business  deal- 
ings with  Germany  and  Japan  by  means  of  local 
controls,  since  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act  were  essentially  the  same 
as  those  now  imposed  by  current  theater  regula- 
tions. It  was  pointed  out,  moreover,  that  con- 
trols exercised  by  the  occupation  authorities  em- 
brace transactions  between  Germany  and  Japan 
and  all  other  countries,  whereas  the  controls  ad- 
ministered by  the  Treasury  Department  applied 


1  For  texts  of  General  Licenses,  Public  Circulars  and 
General  Rulings  cited  above,  consult  Federal  Register. 
2 12  Federal  Register  1458. 


only  to  dealings  between  occupied  areas  and  pe 
sons  in  the  United  States. 

Public  Circular  no.  25  as  amended  on  March 
waives  the  restriction  of  General  Ruling  no.  1 
with  respect  to  all  enemy  nationals.  This  meai 
that  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Treasury  on  con 
munications  with  Germany  and  Japan  were  als 
lifted  in  coordination  with  the  removal  of  n 
strictions  heretofore  imposed  by  the  Treasury  D 
partment  on  current  financial  and  commerci; 
transactions  with  those  countries.  In  the  cai 
of  Germany,  American  businessmen  dealing  wit 
persons  in  Germany  will  hereafter  be  subject  on 
to  those  restrictions  which  are  imposed  by  tl 
theater,  and  which  apply  equally  to  all  foreig 
nationals.  It  was  noted,  however,  that  certa: 
restrictions  on  communications  and  censorsh; 
controls  imposed  by  the  occupation  authoriti 
remain  in  effect,  including  the  prohibition  on  cod 
munications  which  constitute  or  authorize  bm 
ness  or  financial  transactions.  These  restrictioi 
are  necessary  in  as  much  as  no  business  or  con 
mercial  transactions  between  persons  in  Germar 
and  Japan,  and  persons  outside  those  countrk 
may  be  effected  without  permission  of  the  Allk, 
military  authorities.  Furthermore,  the  actk 
in  no  way  affects  the  present  procedure  und' 
which  sales  of  Japanese  exports  in  the  Unit( 
States  are  made  only  by  the  U.S.  Commercial  Cor 
pany  and  German  exports  by  the  Joint  Expor 
Import  Agency  and  in  certain  cases  by  the  U.I 
Commercial  Company. 

The  Department  of  State  pointed  out  that  tl 
present  theater  policy  of  not  allowing  the  admi 
sion  of  businessmen  into  Japan  is  not  affected  1: 
today's  announcement.  It  is  the  intention  of  tl 
Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers  i 
Japan  to  permit  the  travel  to  Japan  of  businessmt 
of  all  countries  as  soon  as  economic  conditio) 
permit,  and  when  food  and  housing  conditions  ai 
adequate  for  their  accommodation. 

A  further  step  in  the  action  of  March  4  was  tl 
amendment  of  General  Ruling  no.  11  A.2     Th 
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mendment  removes  from  blocking  regulations 
roperty  in  which  a  German  or  Japanese  interest 
as  been  acquired  after  December  31,  1946. 

In  this  connection  the  Attorney  General  also  an- 
ounced  that  henceforth,  in  general,  the  Office  of 
lien  Property,  Department  of  Justice,  will  not 
est  German  or  Japanese  interests  acquired  after 
December  31,  1946.  Accordingly,  persons  acting 
nder  judicial  supervision  need  no  longer  report 
erman  or  Japanese  interests  acquired  after  De- 
>mber  31,  1946  and,  so  far  as  Office  of  Alien 
roperty  regulations  are  concerned,  may  transfer 
ich  property.  Likewise,  no  report  on  form  APC 
>  need  be  filed  with  respect  to  German  or  Japa- 
jse  interests  acquired  after  December  31,  1946. 
hese  changes  were  accomplished  by  amendments 
»  §  503.20-1  and  §  503.7-1,  and  by  adding  a  new 
igulation  (no.  2)  to  §  503.40  of  the  Rules  of  the 
ffice  of  Alien  Property. 

It  was  pointed  out,  however,  that,  in  cases  in 
hich  a  property  interest  was  acquired  before  De- 
imber  31, 1946  by  Germans  or  Japanese  who  have 
sen  within  Germany,  Italy,  Hungary,  Bulgaria, 
*  Rumania  on  or  since  January  1,  1945,  the  re- 
rictions  of  General  Ruling  no.  11 A  are  still  appli- 
ible,  and  such  an  interest  would  be  subject  to 
sting  by  the  Department  of  Justice.  This  would 
so  be  true  of  income  on  property  blocked  on 
ecember  31, 1946. 
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It  was  pointed  out  that,  in  addition  to  establish- 
ing a  cut-off  date,  the  ruling  which  previously  ap- 
plied to  Germans  or  Japanese  who  had  been  within 
any  of  the  above-mentioned  countries  on  or  after 
December  7,  1941,  or  any  other  country  while  it 
was  designated  as  enemy  territory,  was  amended 
to  include  only  Germans  and  Japanese  who  have 
been  within  Germany,  Japan,  Italy,  Hungary, 
Bulgaria,  or  Rumania  on  or  since  January  1, 1945. 
This  modification  was  made  since  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  any  substantial  number  of  Nazis  or 
Japanese  left  Germany  or  Japan  prior  to  January 
1,  1945,  and  the  former  date  had  imposed  restric- 
tions on  the  accounts  of  bona  fide  refugees  who  had 
fled  from  Germany  prior  to  that  time. 

General  Licenses  nos.  94  s  and  95*  were  also 
amended  to  redefine  the  term  "national"  for  the 
purposes  of  these  licenses  so  that  any  person  re- 
siding in  countries  specified  therein  is  now  entitled 
to  the  privileges  of  the  licenses  unless  he  is  subject 
to  General  Ruling  no.  11  A. 

Existing  policies  of  the  occupation  authorities 
with  respect  to  Germany,  such  as  the  moratorium 
on  new  foreign  investments,  are  not  altered  by 
the  action. 

Similar  steps  have  recently  been  announced  by 
the  British  authorities  in  London. 

Further  announcements  concerning  any  changes 
in  theater  regulations  and  licenses  will  be  made  as 
soon  as  they  are  available. 


Iosco w  Meeting  of  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE* 


We  fully  recognize  that  the  negotiations  in  Mos- 
>w  will  be  extremely  difficult  and  the  consequences 
omentous. 

The  Deputies  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  have 
ade  some  progress  in  drafting  the  Austrian 
eaty.  It  should  be  possible  for  the  Foreign 
inisters  to  consider  the  Austrian  treaty  provi- 
ons  with  the  hope  of  completing  them. 
The  situation  regarding  the  German  issue  is 
lite  different  since  the  Deputies  so  far  have  been 
igaged  only  in  listening  to  the  statements  of  the 
Hied  countries  concerned,  other  than  the  Biff 

to 

3ur.  So  we  have  yet  to  discuss  and  reach  agree- 
arch  16,1947 


meats  on  the  great  fundamentals  which  will  be  the 
basis  for  the  drafting  of  the  treaty  regarding  Ger- 
many. If  we  are  successful  in  reaching  agree- 
ments on  the  major  fundamental  principles,  I 
would  be  very  much  pleased. 

It  would  appear  now  extremely  doubtful 
whether  the  actual  treaty  draft  for  Germany 
could  be  completed  for  consideration  at  this  confer- 
ence. 


3 12  Federal  Register  1457. 
4 12  Federal  Register  1458. 

8  Made  orally  on  Mar.  5,  1947  at  the  Washington  airport 
on  his  departure  for  Moscow. 
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The  Good  Neighbor  Policy 
to  International  Affairs 


-An  Application  of  Democracy 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT1 


My  presence  here  today  as  the  guest  of  the  great 
Republic  of  Mexico  is  one  of  the  truly  happy  oc- 
casions of  my  career.  I  am  deeply  moved  to  be 
here  again,  among  my  friends  and  neighbors.  I 
have  wanted  to  return  to  Mexico  ever  since  No- 
vember 1939,  when  I  visited  this  city  and  enjoyed 
the  memorable  hospitality  of  the  Mexican  Con- 
gress. To  my  good  friend,  President  Miguel 
Aleman,  and  to  all  the  people  of  Mexico,  I  say 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart :  Thank  you  for  your 
gracious  welcome. 

It  is  a  common  failing  of  many  people  to  com- 
plain of  hardships  and  overlook  their  good  fortune. 
In  the  international  sphere  many  people  emphasize 
the  disagreements  that  separate  nations  and  for- 
get the  large  areas  of  agreement  that  bring  nations 
together  in  mutual  understanding.  It  would  be 
foolish  to  pretend  that  fundamental  differences  in 
political  philosophies  do  not  exist,  The  task  of 
achieving  permanent  peace  and  security  for  all 
mankind  is  not  easy,  but  I  am  certain  that  perma- 
nent peace  and  security  are  the  goal  of  all  peoples 
everywhere,  whatever  their  language  or  national- 
ity, race  or  creed.  Because  of  my  belief  that  the 
peoples  of  the  world  have  peace  as  a  common 
objective,  I  refuse  to  be  discouraged  by  apparent 
difficulties.  Difficulties  are  a  challenge  to  men  of 
determination. 

If  a  realistic  view  of  the  world  takes  full  account 
of  the  differences  that  separate  nations,  it  must 
also  take  full  account  of  the  common  beliefs  that 
unite  nations.  Nowhere  is  this  element  of  unity — 
unity  of  heart  and  mind — more  evident  than  in  the 
neighborly  community  of  the  American  republics. 
Here  we  recognize  clearly  that,  as  you  have  stated 
so  concisely  and  eloquently,  Mr.  President,  "to- 
gether we  must  live  and  together  we  must  prosper." 

Here  we  have  already  achieved  in  substantial 
measure  what  the  world  as  a  whole  must  achieve. 


1  Delivered  at  Mexico,  D.F.,  on  Mar.  3, 1947,  and  released 
to  the  press  by  the  White  House  on  the  same  date. 
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Through  what  we  call  our  inter- American  systen 
which  has  become  steadily  stronger  for  half 
century,  we  have  learned  to  work  together  and  < 
solve  our  problems  by  friendly  cooperation  an 
mutual  respect. 

We  have  a  good-neighbor  policy  in  common,  an 
as  a  result  of  the  sincere  application  of  that  polk 
we  form  a  good-neighborhood.  Our  example  h: 
a  salutary  effect  on  the  whole  world.  The  succe 
of  our  cherished  inter- American  system  is  a  sour< 
of  inspiration  for  the  developing  system  of  tl 
United  Nations,  of  which  we  are  all  members. 

We  are  united  by  more  than  the  common  proc 
dures  and  agencies  of  inter- American  cooperatio 
All  our  peoples  have  a  common  belief  which  \ 
call  "democracy".  Democracy  has  a  spiritu 
foundation  because  it  is  based  upon  the  brothe 
hood  of  man.  We  believe  in  the  dignity  of  the  i 
dividual.  We  believe  that  the  function  of  ti> 
state  is  to  preserve  and  promote  human  rights  ai 
fundamental  freedoms.  We  believe  that  the  stai 
exists  for  the  benefit  of  man,  not  that  man  exis 
for  the  benefit  of  the  state.  Everything  else  th. 
we  mean  by  the  word  "democracy"  arises  from  tb 
fundamental  conviction.  We  believe  that  each  i- 
dividual  must  have  as  much  liberty  for  the  condu. 
of  his  life  as  is  compatible  with  the  rights  of  othei. 
To  put  this  belief  into  practice  is  the  essentii 
purpose  of  our  laws. 

We  know  that  the  maximum  freedom  and  di- 
nity  of  the  individual  cannot  be  attained  unden 
dictatorship.  Freedom  and  dignity  of  the  in<- 
vidual  can  be  attained  only  under  a  system  of  la 
which  protects  the  rights  of  individuals,  ail 
through  a  government  made  up  of  freely  elect  I 
representatives  of  the  people.  When  we  have  tl- 
we  have  a  democratic  government — one  that: 
suited  to  a  democratic  way  of  life. 

This  is  a  simple,  fundamental  truth. 

The  good-neighbor  policy,  which  guides  tf 
course  of  our  inter-American  relations,  is  equay 
simple.    It  is  the  application  of  democracy  to  1 
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■national  affairs.  It  is  the  application  of  the 
Jden  Rule. 

rhe  good-neighbor  policy  applies  to  interna- 
nal  relations  the  same  standards  of  conduct  that 
ivail  among  self-respecting  individuals  within 
lemocratic  community.  It  is  based  on  mutual 
pect  among  nations,  the  respect  that  each  ac- 
'ds  to  the  rights  of  others,  without  distinction 
size,  wealth,  or  power.  It  is  an  expression  of 
it  bond  of  common  belief  which  we  call  democ- 
:y.  It  is  the  only  road  into  the  future  that  will 
d  us  to  our  goal  of  universal  peace  and  security, 
ong  that  road  we  shall  persevere, 
rhe  good-neighbor  policy  specifically  includes 
)  doctrine  of  non-intervention.  This  assures 
:h  nation  freedom  for  its  own  development.  My 
mtry,  in  common  with  all  the  American  re- 
blics,  pledged  itself  at  the  conference  of  Monte- 
leo  in  1933  and  the  conference  of  Buenos  Aires 
1936  to  observe  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention, 
hat  it  means  is  that  a  strong  nation  does  not 
ve  the  right  to  impose  its  will,  by  reason  of  its 
ength,  on  a  weaker  nation.  The  whole-hearted 
:eptance  of  this  doctrine  by  all  of  us  is  the  key- 
>ne  of  the  inter-American  system.  Without  it 
could  not  exist  as  a  community  of  good  neigh- 
rs.  It  is  a  binding  commitment  under  the  good- 
ighbor  policy.  It  is  part  of  the  basic  inter- 
tional  law  recognized  by  all  the  American  re- 
blics.  My  own  country  will  be  faithful  to  the 
ter  and  to  the  spirit  of  that  law. 
Non-intervention  does  not  and  cannot  mean  in- 
ference to  what  goes  on  beyond  our  own  borders. 
rents  in  one  country  may  have  a  profound  effect 
other  countries.  The  community  of  nations 
sis  concern  at  the  violation  of  accepted  prin- 
)les  of  national  behavior  by  any  one  of  its  mem- 
rs.  The  lawlessness  of  one  nation  may  threaten 
)  very  existence  of  the  law  on  which  all  nations 
pend. 

En  our  domestic  civil  life  we  long  ago  recognized 
it  the  alternative  to  the  rule  of  the  strong  was 
iv  established  by  the  community.  For  some 
irs  now  we  have  been  seeking,  with  increasing 
Jcess,  to  apply  this  basic  concept  to  international 
ations.  It  is  no  coincidence  that  the  effort  to 
neve  collective  world  security  has  been  con- 
rrent  with  the  growing  acceptance  of  the  doc- 
ne  of  non-intervention.  It  is  inspiring  to  note 
i  progress  we  have  made  toward  establishing  a 
nmunity  of  nations  with  authority  to  enforce 
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the  law  on  delinquents.  The  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  specifically  invests  the  world  com- 
munity of  nations  with  a  measure  of  such  au- 
thority. Within  the  good-neighbor  community  of 
the  21  American  republics  we  have  witnessed  and 
are  witnessing  a  similar  constructive  development, 
beginning  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1936  with  unanimous 
acceptance  of  the  principle  of  consultation.  The 
development  of  the  inter-American  system  was 
accelerated  by  the  great  work  done  in  this  city  at 
the  1945  Conference  on  Problems  of  War  and 
Peace,  where  the  plan  of  a  reorganized  and 
strengthened  system  was  created. 

International  relations  have  traditionally  been 
compared  to  a  chess  game  in  which  each  nation  tries 
to  outwit  and  checkmate  the  other.  I  cannot  ac- 
cept that  comparison  with  respect  to  relations  be- 
tween your  country  and  mine,  Mr.  President.  The 
United  States  and  Mexico  are  working  together 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  their  peoples  and  the 
peace  of  the  world.  You  have  made  me  feel  what 
I  could  not  have  doubted  in  any  case,  that  I  stand 
here,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  people  of  Mexico,  as 
a  trusted  friend  and  a  welcome  guest. 

To  you  and  to  the  people  of  Mexico  I  bring  a 
message  of  friendship  and  trust  from  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  Though  the  road  be  long  and 
wearisome  that  leads  to  a  good-neighborhood  as 
wide  as  the  world,  we  shall  travel  it  together. 

Our  two  countries  will  not  fail  each  other. 

Letters  of  Credence 

Denmark 

The  newly  appointed  first  Ambassador  of  Den- 
mark, Henrik  de  Kauffmann,  presented  his  cre- 
dentials to  the  President  on  March  8,  1947.  For 
the  text  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the 
President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  178  of  March  8. 

THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  March  5,  1947  confirmed  the 
nomination  of  Lewis  W.  Douglas  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Great  Britain. 
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International  Understanding:  An  Undeveloped  Human  Resource 

BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  BENTON  i 


My  assignment  tonight  is  to  tell  10,000  educa- 
tors about  the  state  of  understanding  among  the 
two  billion  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  My  willing- 
ness to  face  such  an  audience  on  such  a  subject 
seems  to  mark  me  as  a  man  of  rare  innocence— and 
audacity. 

I  am  intimidated  more  by  my  theme,  however, 
than  I  am  by  this  audience.  There  is  no  task  in 
today's  world  more  important  or  more  urgent  than 
the  task  of  achieving  understanding  among  peo- 
ples. Such  understanding  has  always  been  desir- 
able. Today  it  is  indispensable  if  we  are  to  have 
any  assurance  that  our  civilization  will  survive. 
We  Americans  are  only  beginning  to  grasp  the 
immensity  of  the  task  and  to  make  the  first  tenta- 
tive moves  to  meet  it.  Thus  I  address  myself  to 
my  theme  with  humility,  but  with  the  consolation 
that  there  are  no  experts,  that  all  of  us  are  equally 
new  to  it. 

You  don't  have  to  be  an  expert  to  know  that 
world-wide  understanding  among  ordinary  peo- 
ple is  our  most  important  and  least  developed 
resource.  There  isn't  much  of  it  today.  We  don't 
know  its  potentialities  because  we  have  never  tried 
to  develop  it.  But  we  do  know  this :  we  had  better 
work  at  international  and  intergroup  understand- 
ing very  hard  and  very  fast.  World  enemy  No. 
1  isn't  the  atomic  bomb,  as  some  seem  to  think. 
World  enemy  No.  2  isn't  Communism,  or  what  the 
Communists  call  monopoly  capitalist  Fascism. 
World  enemy  No.  3  isn't  disease  and  disaster. 
World  enemies  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  are  ignorance,  mis- 
understanding, and  unwarranted  mistrust.  These 
are  the  breeders  of  hate  and  war. 

Because  international  understanding  begins  at 
home  I  was  alarmed,  as  I  am  sure  this  group  must 
have  been,  by  Benjamin  Fine's  remarkable  report 
on  the  state  of  American  public  education  in  the 


i  Delivered  before  the  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators,  in  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  on  Mar.  3,  1947, 
and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  dale. 
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February  10  issue  of  the  New  York  Times.  D 
Fine  found  that  there  has  been  a  virtual  stampet 
of  teachers  from  our  classrooms  in  the  last  fr 
years.  He  reports  that  there  are  70,000  unfill< 
teaching  positions  in  the  United  States ;  that  12{ 
000  practicing  teachers  have  emergency  or  su 
standard  certificates ;  that  6,000  schools  will  clo'i 
for  lack  of  teachers.  Dr.  Fine  attributes  tl 
threatened  disintegration  of  our  schools  to  gross 
inadequate  salaries  and  to  a  decline  in  the  presti; 
of  the  profession. 


I  am  not  using  the  phrase  tmderstcmding  amo'.i 
peoples  in  a  vague  or  pious  sense.  Understandii 
is  not  as  tangible  or  as  easy  to  measure  as  a  facto 
or  a  division  of  troops.  But  it  is  an  even  mc« 
real  force  in  world  affairs.  Even  dictators  ha 
had  to  acknowledge  that. 

True  understanding  among  peoples  can  be 
powerful  force  for  peace.  Misunderstanding  c 
be  a  powerful  force  making  for  tension,  confli 
and  war. 

Evidence  pours  into  my  office  daily  that  1 
United  States  is  being  presented  to  the  peoples 
many  countries  as  reactionary,  imperialistic,  m: 
taristic,  lawless,  politically  immature,  unstat 
rich  but  strife-ridden,  long  on  mechanical  abil 
and  short  on  culture.  Such  stereotypes  ab< 
America  appear  with  insistent  and  monotone 
regularity  in  countries  under  Soviet  influeri 
But  they  appear  also,  with  variations  and  in  1 
violent  form,  in  countries  with  which  we  havi 
freer  exchange  of  information.  They  are  potjj 
tially  dangerous. 

What  I  have  said  about  foreign  images  of  Ami 
ica  has  its  counterpart  in  American  stereotyv 
about  foreign  peoples.  The  volume  of  news  d 
information  from  abroad  now  available  to  i 
American  people  through  our  press  and  radici 
tremendous  contrasted  with  what  is  available 
foreign  peoples  about  us.     But  we  still  tend* 
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nk  in  cliches  and  interpret  the  news  in  terms 
cliches. 

Latin  Americans  are  too  often  gauchos  who 
nee  the  rhumba  and  indulge  in  periodic  revolu- 
ns.  Russians,  too  often,  are  enigmatic,  stub- 
m,  and  mechanically  inept.  The  British  are  a 
lid  though  decent  folk.  The  Chinese  are 
ilosophic  coolies. 

rhese  are  pleasant  myths,  but  we  can't  afford 
an  any  more.  We  must  learn  that  human  be- 
;s  everywhere  are  very  much  like  us.  They  have 
rsonal  problems  very  much  like  our  own.  We 
ist  learn  that  foreign  nations  have  economic  and 
:ial  problems  that  may  or  may  not  be  solved  as 
i  solve  ours.  We  must  learn  that  the  political 
stitutions  of  other  nations  have  their  roots  in 
story,  as  have  ours,  and  we  must  learn  both  the 
stitutions  and  the  history.  We  must  learn  from 
lilosophy  what  is  desirable,  from  history  and 
litics  what  is  possible,  then  apply  all  our  re- 
urcefulness  to  devising  ways  to  make  the 
sirable  possible. 

Such  learning  was  once  the  province  of  scholars. 
)day  it  must  become  part  of  the  equipment  of  a 
;izen.  I  am  not  asking  for  a  curriculum  built 
ound  courses  on  peace.  The  kind  of  knowledge 
eded  by  a  citizen  today  tends  to  develop  out  of  a 
und,  liberal  education.  But  we  must  be  con- 
ious  of  the  fact  that  the  problems  of  peace  and 
;  relations  among  nations  now  supersede  in  im- 
>rtance  all  domestic  problems.  Peace  is  the 
iramount  domestic  issue. 

In  facing  the  world  we  have  been  particularly 
•oud  of  the  educational  opportunities  we  offer 
ir  youth.  But  you  would  be  disappointed,  if 
)u  sat  where  I  sit,  to  find  that  respect  for  our 
>od  works  by  observers  abroad  and  admiration 
ir  our  social,  moral,  and  intellectual  qualities, 
g  far  behind  knowledge  of  our  economic  power 
id  our  military  might.  Our  leadership  is  ac- 
spted  less  because  of  our  virtues  than  because  of 
ir  physical  strength. 

To  me  the  most  interesting  and  significant  state- 
ient  in  Dr.  Fine's  report  is  the  following:  the 
nited  States  is  spending  1.5  percent  of  its  na- 
onal  income  for  its  schools;  Great  Britain  is 
lending  3  percent ;  the  Soviet  Union  is  spending 
5  percent.  Every  maj  or  power  except  the  United 
tates  is  sharply  increasing  its  budget  for  educa- 
on.  The  contrast  between  the  United  States  and 
ie  Soviet  Union  applies  to  absolute  figures  as  well 
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as  to  percentages.  The  current  Soviet  budget,  Dr. 
Fine  tells  me,  shows  8  billion  dollars  for  educa- 
tion, compared  with  the  2.5  billion  dollars  we  are 
spending  for  our  public  elementary  and  high 
schools.  This  Russian  figure  does  not  include 
items  for  physical  education,  scientific  institutes, 
and  various  cultural  activities. 

There  are  some  things  we  can  learn  from  Russia. 
One  of  them  is  to  take  education  more  seriously 
and  to  take  ideas  more  seriously. 

The  figures  Dr.  Fine  cites  for  domestic  educa- 
tion in  the  three  countries  are  roughly  paralleled 
by  their  expenditures  to  project  their  ideas  and  in- 
formation about  themselves  to  foreign  peoples. 
The  United  States  today  is  spending  19  million 
dollars  a  year  through  its  State  Department's  over- 
seas information  program  to  explain  itself  to  for- 
eign peoples.  Great  Britain  is  spending  two  to 
three  times  that  much  for  the  same  purpose.  Fig- 
ures are  not  available  for  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
from  the  scale  of  their  activities  I  should  judge 
that  more  money  is  being  spent  to  promote  Russian 
ideas  than  by  all  other  major  powers  combined  on 
their  information  and  cultural  programs  in  other 
countries.  The  Russians  take  ideas  very  seriously 
indeed. 

Much  of  what  the  Russians  do  in  the  field  of 
ideas,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  we  would  call 
indoctrination  and  propaganda  rather  than  educa- 
tion and  information.  They  would  call  it  that 
too.  They  frankly  regard  facts  and  ideas,  and 
the  means  of  communicating  facts  and  ideas,  as 
instruments  and  weapons  of  national  and  revolu- 
tionary policy.  Russia's  leaders  claim  they  have 
found  in  dialectical  materialism  something  close 
to  the  final  and  absolute  truth  about  history,  eco- 
nomics, and  the  good  society.  They  are  intolerant 
of  error  or  divergence,  either  in  philosophy  or  tac- 
tics. Why  should  they  encourage  error  if  they 
claim  they  have  the  truth?  These  leaders  go  to 
great  lengths  to  spread  their  ideas  of  the  truth, 
and  to  attack  and  suppress  what  they  regard  as 
error. 

The  western  democracies  place  the  burden  of 
determining  the  truth  upon  the  individual. 
Through  education  they  hope  to  provide  the  indi- 
vidual with  the  tools  of  reason  that  will  enable 
him  to  recognize  truth.  Through  a  policy  of  free- 
dom of  information  they  present  the  issues  to  him 
for  judgment.  The  western  method  is,  we  believe, 
the  surest  road  to  the  truth  for  the  long  run,  and 
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the  only  one  which  is  appropriate  to  human  dig- 
nity. It  is  by  nature  slower  and  more  expensive. 
Yet  we  in  America  find  ourselves  slighting  educa- 
tion at  home,  minimizing  ideas,  failing  adequately 
to  explain  ourselves  to  other  peoples,  and  blinking 
indifferently  in  the  midst  of  what  Secretary  Mar- 
shall calls  "a  riot  of  propaganda". 

I  have  emphasized  the  dark  side  of  the  picture. 
There  are  encouraging  signs  as  well — streaks  of 
light  in  an  overcast  sky.  One  is  the  creation  of 
UNESCO — the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization.  Another  is 
the  establishment  in  the  Department  of  State  of 
the  Office  of  International  Information  and  Cul- 
tural Affairs.  A  third  is  the  passage  of  the  Ful- 
bright  bill,  under  which  a  portion  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  our  overseas  surpluses  may  be  used 
for  educational  and  cultural  purposes.  A  fourth 
is  the  developing  pressure  in  support  of  world- 
wide freedom  of  information. 

I  want  to  mention  UNESCO  and  our  State  De- 
partment's information  office  briefly.  UNESCO 
is  a  David,  facing  a  Goliath  of  ignorance. 
UNESCO  obviously  is  not  going  to  bring  about, 
in  a  few  years,  the  moral  and  intellectual  revolu- 
tion that  is  required  by  the  age  ahead  of  us.  It 
can  now  move  gradually  toward  a  more  modest 
goal:  to  help  dispel,  in  some  degree,  the  unwar- 
ranted fears,  suspicions,  and  hatreds  that  hang 
like  a  fog  over  the  world  today. 

UNESCO's  most  ambitious  single  project  is  a 
world-wide  attack  on  the  problem  of  illiteracy  and 
the  establishment  of  minimum  standards  of  edu- 
cation everywhere.  This  is  a  revolutionary  under- 
taking, but  it  lies  at  the  heart  of  UNESCO's  long- 
range  effort.  If  UNESCO  can  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  its  solution,  it  will  have  justified  its 
existence  through  this  effort  alone.  Well  over  half 
the  world's  population  is  illiterate.  Can  the  world 
achieve  peace  through  understanding  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  simplest  tools  of  understanding,  the 
ability  to  read  and  write?  Illiterate  men  are 
pawns  in  a  power  struggle.  They  are  also  victims 
of  an  inequality  so  grave  as  to  constitute  a  threat 
to  peace.  UNESCO  will  create  a  staff  of  its  own, 
supplemented  by  experts  from  many  nations,  to 
recommend  programs  for  combating  illiteracy  and 
to  determine  how  best  to  use  books,  pictures,  films, 
and  radio  for  this  purpose. 

UNESCO  will  undertake  a  major  effort  to  re- 
duce the  barriers  that  now  obstruct  the  free  flow 
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of   communications   among   peoples.    We   kr 
from  bitter  experience  that  even  highly  litel 
peoples,  when  they  are  cut  off  from  a  full,  hon 
and  continuous  account  of  developments  ami 
other  peoples,  can  be  propagandized  and  bull 
into  aggressive  belligerency.    UNESCO  is  to  a 
vey  the  restrictions  on  the  flow  of  information  :| 
ideas  across  international  boundaries  and  the  si 
pression  and  distortion  of  information  and  idl 
by  any  influence.    It  will  stimulate  the  flow  of  A 
dents,   teachers,   scholars,    and   scientists   aci 
national  boundaries. 

In  cooperation  with  the  United  Natio! 
UNESCO  will  explore  the  possibility  of  creat 
a  world-wide  broadcasting  network  under  inter 
tional  auspices.  Such  a  network  might  brind 
ordinary  people  everywhere,  and  in  many  1] 
guages,  an  account  of  history,  the  achievemej 
the  problems,  the  hopes  and  the  aspirations,  I 
music,  and  the  literature  of  other  peoples. 

The  operating  budget  of  UNESCO  for  1941 
6  million  dollars.  This  is,  I  should  guess,  one  ti 
thousandth  of  the  world's  military  and  naval  1 
penditures  this  year.  UNESCO  cannot  succeecj 
a  self-contained  entity.  It  can  succeed  only  a 
serves  as  a  channel  for  the  efforts  of  groups 
this  one  everywhere. 

You  should  interest  yourselves  also  in  the  i 
Office  of  International  Information  and  Culti 
Affairs  in  the  Department  of  State — the  O 
This  office  is  designed  to  accomplish,  on  a  naticj 
and  bilateral  basis,  what  UNESCO  is  designee] 
accomplish  on  an  international  and  multilatd 
basis.  Its  function  is  to  project  to  foreign  peojl 
a  full  and  fair  picture  of  American  life,  and  of  < 
aims  and  policies  of  the  United  States  Governmij 

The  01 C  observed  its  first  birthday  on  Januj 
first.    It  has  maintained  small  information  st| 
and  United  States  information  libraries  used 
three  million  people  in  62  countries  last  year, 
has  exhibited  non-commercial  documentary  i 
tion  pictures  about  American  life  to  some 
hundred  million  people  overseas.    It  has  furnia 
background  material  and  full  texts  of  official  sfy 
ments  to  editors  throughout  the  world.    It 
broadcast  by  short  wave  around  the  clock  in 
languages.    Two  weeks  ago  today  a  twenty-fij 
language  was  added — Russian. 

This  office  has  also  been  the  focal  point  fo 
program  of  scientific  and  cultural  cooperation  i 
of  exchange  of  students  with  the  other  Ameri 
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ublics.  It  awaits  congressional  authorization 
extend  this  work  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
c  of  this  authorization,  which  will  be  requested 
i  bill  to  be  introduced  shortly,  is  one  of  the  great 
>s  in  our  program.  It  is  a  gap  which  I  hope 
igress  will  shortly  fill. 

)ur  budget  for  these  OIC  activities  is  less  than 
>  quarter  of  one  percent  of  the  budget  of  the 
led  forces.  There  was  a  time  last  year  when  it 
med  likely  there  would  be  no  budget  at  all. 
ese  new  activities  are  still  not  recognized  by 
igress  and  our  people  as  an  important  and  an 
3gral  part  of  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
itions. 

?he  exchange  of  students  is  an  example  of  how 
must  raise  our  sights.  No  single  activity  in  the 
i  of  international  understanding  promises  so 
ch  for  the  long  run  as  the  exchange  of  students 
1  teachers.  If  such  exchanges  are  to  be  fully 
sctive,  in  the  sense  that,  in  the  issue  between  war 
1  peace,  they  may  actually  weigh  the  balance 
peace,  they  must  be  undertaken  on  a  scale  never 
ore  attempted.    I  am  glad  to  say  that,  despite 

overcrowding  of  our  educational  institutions, 
300  foreign  students  were  enrolled  here  in  1946. 
>ok  forward  to  the  day  when  the  number  will  be 
300  a  year.   If  its  full  potentialities  are  realized, 

Fulbright  bill  will  make  it  possible  for  tens  of 
>usands  of  Americans  to  study  abroad  during 

next  20  years.  This  year  74  British  and  74 
lerican  elementary-  and  secondary-school 
chers  trade  positions  for  a  year.  I  should  like  to 
such  exchanges  greatly  increased  and  extended 
ither  countries. 

We  Americans  have  always  spent  cheerfully  on 
i  cure  of  our  diseases.  We  have  been  extremely 
;gardly  in  spending  on  prevention.  Every  ad- 
tiser  knows  how  much  easier  it  is  to  sell  a  cure 
,n  to  persuade  people  to  take  preventive  action, 
e  new  realities  of  international  life  demand  pre- 
dion. The  cures  of  international  illnesses  have 
ome  too  costly. 

rhe  proposed  Federal  budget  for  1948  calls  for 
billion  dollars  for  the  Veterans  Administration, 
ich  is  a  heritage  of  our  past  international  ill- 
ises.  It  calls  also  for  5  billion  dollars  to  service 
i  national  debt,  most  of  it  due  to  the  same  ill- 
ises.  It  provides  11.2  billion  dollars  for  the 
ned  forces  in  the  event  major  surgery  may  be 
sded  in  the  future.  Those  three  items  add  up  to 
o  thirds  of  the  proposed  Federal  budget. 
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It  would  seem  we  Americans  should  now  have 
learned  to  take  seriously  the  adage  about  the  ounce 
of  prevention — if  only  on  a  dollars-and-cents  basis. 
There  are  those  of  us  who  believe  that  education 
and  the  cultivation  of  understanding  among 
peoples  offer  the  big  chance  for  prevention.  Yet 
the  amounts  our  nation  spends  for  domestic  educa- 
tion are  declining,  relative  to  the  economy ;  and  the 
amounts  we  spend  to  promote  international  under- 
standing are  a  pittance  compared  with  the  need, 
with  the  opportunity,  and  with  the  alternatives. 

Chancellor  Hutchins  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago says  the  task  the  world  faces  is  a  colossal  edu- 
cational task.  He  remarked  recently,  "It  looks 
hopeless,  but  it  is  not  as  bad  as  it  looks.  In  the  first 
place  we  do  not  know  what  education  can  accom- 
plish because  we  have  never  tried  it  ...  .  In  the 
second  place  the  means  of  communciation  are  now 
so  numerous,  rapid,  and  cheap  we  can  communicate 
it  to  the  ends  of  the  earth." 

What  contribution  can  you  make  to  this  colossal 
task?  You  can  act  in  your  individual  roles  as 
citizens.  Through  this  and  other  organizations 
you  can  help  our  fellow  Americans  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  problem.  You  can  cooperate 
with  educational  groups  in  other  countries,  through 
UNESCO  or  independently. 

There  are  concrete  steps  you  can  take  in  your 
own  communities.  You  can  ask  local  editors  and 
radio  stations  to  give  greater  attention  to  foreign 
affairs.  You  can  arrange  teacher  exchanges  with 
foreign  schools  in  your  own  high  schools,  and 
teacher  and  student  exchanges  through  your  local 
colleges.  You  can  organize  study  groups.  You 
can  undertake  surveys  to  determine  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  misconceptions  about  foreign 
peoples  and  foreign  affairs  in  your  town  or  city. 

Every  conceivable  step  we  Americans  can  take 
to  advance  understanding  among  peoples  is  not 
a  step  too  many. 

That,  I  think,  is  what  I  have  tried  to  say  to- 
night. That,  as  I  conclude,  is  my  theme.  If  I 
have  a  message,  that  must  be  it. 

All  of  us  realize  that  a  new  role  has  been  thrust 
upon  our  nation  involving  new  responsibilities 
and  unprecedented  new  risks.  We  are  not  yet 
following  this  realization  to  its  consequences  in 
action.  A  beginning  has  been  made  in  fashioning 
instruments  appropriate  to  the  new  realities — in- 
struments of  action.  Let  us  use  them  boldly  and 
imaginatively. 
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The  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  After: 
Annotations  of  the  Text  of  the  Treaty 

"No  treaty  in  history  has  produced  so  much 
comment,  has  been  so  freely  criticized,  and  pos- 
sibly so  little  read  and  understood  as  the  treaty 
of  peace  signed  at  Versailles."  This  statement 
appears  in  the  preface  to  the  volume  entitled  The 
Treaty  of  Versailles  and  After:  Annotations  of 
the  Text  of  the  Treaty,  which  was  released  on 
March  15  by  the  Department  of  State. 

President  Roosevelt  directed  that  this  volume 
be  prepared.  He  foresaw  its  usefulness  to  those 
directly  concerned  with  the  making  of  peace 
treaties  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  and  to  the 
many  interested  in  studying  the  differences  and 
similarities  between  the  periods  of  settlement  after 
the  two  wars,  and  he  felt  that  current  problems  of 
peacemaking  could  be  better  understood  with  more 
perspective  on  the  Versailles  treaty  of  1919  and  its 
execution  during  the  years  that  followed.  He 
asked  that  the  volume  be  factual  and  objective;  he 
fully  realized  that  as  a  basic  reference  manual  it 
would  have  to  be  technical  and  documentary  in 
character;  but  he  hoped  that  it  would  serve  as  a 
basis  for  further  and  far  more  popular  studies  that 
would  convey  to  the  layman  some  idea  of  the 
complexities  of  peacemaking  and  the  successes  and 
failures  of  the  peacemakers  of  1919. 

Vertical  lines  in  the  right-hand  margins  guide 
the  reader  to  the  actual  text  of  the  Versailles  treaty 
as  it  runs  through  the  thousand-page  volume.  The 
introduction  treats  briefly  of  the  Paris  Peace  Con- 
ference of  1919,  of  the  part  played  by  the  United 
States,  of  the  American  treaty  of  1921  with  Ger- 
many which  followed  our  refusal  to  ratify  the 
treaty  of  Versailles,  and  of  Germany's  part  in 
the  making  of  the  treaty.  The  appendix  contains 
the  texts  of  certain  other  treaties  related  to  the 
execution  or  modification  of  the  Versailles  treaty. 
The  annotations  run  through  the  body  of  the  vol- 
ume, following  the  articles  of  the  treaty.  As  stated 
in  the  preface  the  annotations  have  been  made  in 
order  to  indicate  the  practical  effect  and  historical 
importance  of  the  articles  and  only  incidentally  to 
indicate  their  legal  meaning  or  historical  origin. 
Articles  which  provided  the  basis  for  controversial 


1  For  text  of  agreement,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  171  of  Mar.  5,  1947. 
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discussion    and    political    action    have    receivl 
special  attention. 

The  annotations  relate  but  little  of  the  negot- 
tion  of  the  treaty,  which  is  covered  in  considerai 
detail  in  the  Department's  series,  Foreign  Re. 
tions  of  the  United  States:  The  Paris  Peace  Oij 
ference,  ten  volumes  of  which  have  already  be 
released.  It  is  planned  to  make  this  annotal; 
edition  of  the  treaty  the  thirteenth  and  final  v! 
urae  in  that  series.  It  will  be  sold  in  buckram  co^ 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  for  $3.2}( 
copy.  The  advance  edition  in  blue  paper  will  M 
be  placed  on  sale. 


Air-Transport  Agreement 
With  Paraguay 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Mai 
5  the  conclusion  of  a  bilateral  air-transport  agii 
ment  between  the  Government  of  the  United  Sta1 
and  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Parage 
signed  in  Asuncion  on  February  28,  1947.1  1 
agreement  was  signed  for  the  United  States  by  J 
Charge  d'Aff aires,  Leslie  E.  Reed,  and  for  the  J 
public  of  Paraguay  by  Federico  Chaves,  Minis] 
of  Foreign  Relations  and  Worship. 

The  agreement  conforms  to  the  general  typei 
bilateral  air-transport  agreement  which  has  bJ 
negotiated  by  the  United  States  throughout  J 
world,  consisting  of  the  principles  of  the  Chid 
standard  form  agreement  as  modified  by  the  pi 
ciples  of  the  Bermuda  agreement  between 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Uni 
Kingdom. 

The   agreement  provides  two   routes   for 
United  States  air  carriers:  (1)  the  United  Sfe 
via  Peru  and/or  Bolivia  to  Asuncion  and  beyoi 
(2)  the  United  States  via  Brazil  to  Asuncion  I 
beyond.    It  is  contemplated  that  Pan  Ameri 
Airways  will  operate  route  2  and  that  Braniff  i 
ways,  Inc.,  will  operate  route  1  as  provided  in 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  decision  in  the  L 
American  route  case. 

It  was  agreed  that  a  route  and  traffic  point 
served  by  a  Paraguayan  air  carrier  within  I 
United  States  would  be  agreed  upon  at  a  la 
date. 

Department  of  State  Bulh 


ghanistan  Seeks  American  Teachers 

[Released  to  the  press  March  4] 

Lfghanistan,  a  country  which  has  been  visited 
few  Americans  in  its  history,  has  requested  the 
partment  of  State  to  find  31  American  male  in- 
iictors  to  teach  at  universities  in  Afghanistan  to 
dement  that  Government's  recently  announced 
icy  of  making  English  a  curricular  requirement. 
Che  request  for  the  teachers  came  to  the  State 
partment  from  the  Afghan  Ministry  of  Educa- 
n.  The  Department,  through  its  International 
change  of  Persons  Division,  has  undertaken  the 
k  of  canvassing  American  educational  groups 
I  individuals  in  the  effort  to  provide  the  teachers, 
rhe  United  States  Office  of  Education,  the 
lerican  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges,  edu- 
ional  associations,  alumni  groups,  and  several 
iversities,  including  the  University  of  Chicago 
i  Northwestern  University,  have  been  requested 
the  Department  to  aid  in  filling  the  request, 
achers  desiring  to  sign  up  will  be  offered  a 
idest  salary  by  the  Afghan  Government  under 
three-year  contract,  plus  travel  expenses  both 
ys. 

reachers  with  B.A.,  M.A.,  B.S.,  or  M.S.  degrees 
d  actual  classroom  teaching  experience  are 
,nted  to  teach  the  following  subjects  in  Afghan 
lools :  mathematics,  English,  physics,  chemistry, 
)logy,  geography,  and  geology.  The  schools  to 
rich  the  teachers  will  be  assigned  are  located  at 
tbu],  the  capital,  and  at  Kandahar,  center  of 
rghan  history  and  Pushtu  culture. 
Of  the  thirty-one  men  needed,  two  principals 
e  wanted  as  well  as  three  experts  in  methods  of 
iching  English  for  the  Teachers  College  at 
ibul,  which  trains  instructors  for  Afghanistan's 
nools.  At  present  only  two  American  instructors 
e  teaching  at  Habibya  College  at  Kabul.  They 
e  Arthur  V.  Huffman  of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana, 
id  J.  Robert  Fluker  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 
The  plan  of  the  Afghan  Government  is  to  staff 
ree  colleges  with  American  teachers.  These  are 
abibya  College  in  Kabul,  and  Ahmad  Shah  Baba 
>llege  and  Mir  Wais  Baba  College  in  Kandahar. 
be  Government  plans  to  place  the  American  prin- 
pals  in  charge  of  the  universities. 
Each  college  in  Kabul  has  acquired  a  foreign- 
ition  affiliation.  Thus,  Habibya  College  is  re- 
rred  to  as  the  "American  College". 
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At  least  one  member  of  the  Afghan  Cabinet  has 
seen  at  first  hand  the  techniques  of  the  American 
educational  system.  He  is  Mohammed  Kabir 
Kahn  Ludin,  Minister  of  Public  Works,  who  ar- 
rived in  the  United  States  in  1931  with  the  first 
group  of  Afghan  students  to  come  to  America. 
In  the  United  States  he  was  graduated  from  Cor- 
nell University  in  civil  engineering,  after  which  he 
worked  for  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. Returning  to  Afghanistan  in  1940,  he  rose 
quickly  in  the  ranks  of  the  Government  and  last 
year  was  appointed  Minister  of  Public  Works. 

Few  Americans  have  visited  Afghanistan,  and 
most  have  come  in  the  past  three  years.  Thirty-six 
persons,  including  diplomatic  personnel,  constitute 
the  American  colony  there  now. 

It  was  not  until  the  spring  of  1942  that  the 
United  States  opened  a  diplomatic  mission  there. 
Cornelius  Van  H.  Engert  was  named  the  first 
American  Minister  to  Afghanistan  in  1942.  The 
present  Minister  is  Ely  E.  Palmer. 

Despite  America's  late  start  in  establishing 
diplomatic  relations  with  Afghanistan,  the  United 
States  received  two  thirds  of  all  exports  from  that 
country  during  the  war,  and  in  turn  sold  them 
considerable  supplies  for  cash. 

Still  another  step  toward  broadening  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Afghanistan  came 
recently  when  the  Morrison-Knudson  Engineer- 
ing Company  signed  a  contract  with  the  Afghan 
Government  for  the  construction  of  hydroelectric 
engineering  works  on  the  Helmand  River  and  for 
other  construction  projects.  The  construction  of 
the  Helmand  dam  is  now  in  operation  and  addi- 
tional American  engineering  facilities  may  be 
made  available  soon. 


Edwin  W.  Pauley  Resigns 

In  a  letter  to  Edwin  W.  Pauley,  dated  March 
7,  1947,  the  President  accepted  his  resignation  as 
the  President's  personal  representative  on  repara- 
tions matters  and  as  United  States  Representative 
on  the  Allied  Commission  on  Reparations.  Mr. 
Pauley  tendered  his  letter  of  resignation  on  Febru- 
ary 14, 1947. 
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Chicago  Aviation  Agreements 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  China,  in  a 
note  of  December  11,  1946  to  the  American  Am- 
bassador at  Nanking,  gave  notice  of  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Government  of  China  from  the 
international  air  transport  agreement  adopted  on 
December  7,  1944  at  the  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion Conference  in  Chicago.  The  withdrawal 
becomes  effective  one  year  from  the  date  of  notice. 

The  Ambassador  of  Iran  informed  the  Secretary 
of  State  by  a  note  dated  December  30, 1946,  which 
was  received  by  the  Department  of  State  on  the 
same  date,  "that  the  signing  of  the  Interim  Agree- 
ment on  International  Civil  Aviation,  of  Decem- 
ber 1944,  on  the  Iranian  Government's  behalf 
constitutes  an  acceptance  of  the  Agreement". 


THE  CONGRESS 

Supplemental  Estimates  of  Appropriation  and  Decreases 
in  Certain  Estimates  Pertaining  to  Appropriations  of  the 
Department  of  State :  Communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  transmitting  supplemental  estimates 
of  appropriation  in  the  amount  of  $8,366,000  and  decreases 
in  certain  estimates  in  the  amount  of  $164,549,  together 
with  a  draft  of  a  proposed  provision  pertaining  to  ap- 
propriations of  the  Department  of  State,  all  in  the  form 
of  amendments  to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1948.  H. 
Doc.  158,  80th  Cong.    3  pp. 


Saudi  Arabia  Approves  Railroad  Projcl 
by  U.S.  Firm 

[Released  to  the  press  Marcl 

The  Saudi  Arabian  Legation  has  informed  i 
Department  of  State  that  a  report  submitted  i 
the  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  by  an  Americi 
engineering  firm  states  that  a  proposed  railrc 
from  Riyadh  to  Dammam  is  "not  only  econo 
ically  justifiable  but  also  economically  feasible" 

The  report,  based  on  an  on-the-spot  survey 
the  firm,  estimates  the  cost  of  construction  of  t5 
railway  at  $18,500,000  with  the  total  expenditi 
at  the  end  of  a  10-year  period  set  at  $20,500,0i 
taking  into  account  maintenance  expenses  a 
anticipated  revenues  from  the  railroad. 

The  projected  railway,  plans  for  which  w<< 
initiated  by  King  Ibn  Saud,  would  cover  a  d 
tance  of  333  miles,  and  would  overcome  such  obsr 
cles  as  the  Abqaiq  Sands  and  the  Dahanas  San 
the  former  consisting  of  sand  dunes  up  to  60  f< 
high  and  the  latter  with  dunes  as  high  as  100  fe 
The  Dahanas  is  a  river  of  sand  which  is  movi 
southwestward  about  20  feet  a  year  and  which  cc 
nects  the  two  great  deserts  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  railroad  is  designed  to  integrate  a  count 
in  which  trade  is  now  handled  largely  by  can 
caravans,  which  take  approximately  11  days 
travel  inland  over  the  proposed  rail  route. 


Addresses  and  Statements  of  the  Week 


The  President. 

The  Secretary  of  State. 

Assistant  Secretary  Benton. 
Assistant  Secretary  Braden. 


Warren  R.  Austin,  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative at  the  Seat  of  the 
United  Nations. 

James  F.  Byrnes,  former  Secre- 
tary of  State. 
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Peace,  Freedom,  and  World  Trade, 
issue. 


In  this 


The  Good-Neighbor  Policy — An  Applica- 
tion of  Democracy  to  International 
Affairs.     In  this  issue. 

Peace  Treaties  With  Italy,  Bulgaria,  Ru- 
mania, and  Hungary.     In  this  issue. 

Moscow  Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers.  In 
this  issue. 

Financial  Aid  to  Greece.    In  this  issue. 

International  Understanding:  An  Undevel- 
oped Human  Resource.    In  this  issue. 


The  Basis  for  Action.    Not  printed. 


The  Goal  of  Collective  Security, 
in  this  issue. 


Excerpts 


Peace  Treaties  With  Italy,  Bulgaria,  Ru- 
mania, and  Hungary.     In  this  issue. 


Address  made  at  Baylor  University,  Wa> 
Tex.,  on  Mar.  6. 

Address  made  at  Mexico,  D.F.,  on  Mar., 


Statement  made  before  Senate  Foreign  I 
lations  Committee  on  Mar.  4. 

Oral  statement  made  in  Washington 
Mar.  5. 

Statement  made  in  Washington  on  Mar. 

Address  made  before  the  American  As: 
ciation  of  School  Administrators 
Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  on  Mar.  3. 

Address  made  at  the  New  York  Hera 
Tribune  Forum  in  New  York,  N.Y., 
Mar.  8. 

Address  made  before  Overseas  Press  CI 
in  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  Mar.  4. 

Statement  made  before  Senate  Foreign  H 
lations  Committee  on  Mar.  4. 

Department  of  State  Bullet 


vities  in  Korea  and  Japan  Under 
tary  Government 

mmation  no.  14  of  non-military  activities  in 
q  during  the  month  of  November  1946  was 
sed  to  the  press  by  General  Headquarters, 
erne  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers,  and 
ie  War  Department  in  Washington  on  Feb- 
'  23,  1947.  The  report  indicates  the  latest 
I,  economic,  and  political  developments  in 
a. 

mmation  no.  14  of  United  States  Army  mili- 
government  activities  in  Korea  during  the 
h  of  November  1946,  which  was  released  to 
iress  by  General  Headquarters,  Commander 
nef  of  United  States  Armed  Forces,  Pacific, 
by  the  War  Department  in  Washington  on 
h  2,  1947,  indicates  political,  economic,  and 
I  developments  in  Korea. 

THE  DEPARTMENT 
artmental  Regulations 

Office  of  Intelligence  Collection  and  Dissemina- 
OCD):   (Effective  2-6-47) 

rtJNcnoNS.  Under  the  general  direction  of  the  Spe- 
.ssistant  to  the  Secretary  for  Research  and  Intelli- 
and  pursuant  to  authority  delegated  by  him,  OCD  is 
isible,  on  behalf  of  the  Department  and  other  author- 
Federal  agencies,  for  planning  and  implementing 
ims  for : 

Acquiring  and  disseminating  positive  intelligence 
ials  and  information,  including  foreign  publications. 

Maintaining  and  servicing  the  central  collection  of 
re  intelligence  materials. 

Collecting  materials,  maintaining  files,  and  pre- 
l  biographic  intelligence  reports. 

Acquiring  maps,  maintaining  the  Department's 
il  collection  thereof,  and  preparing  specialized  maps 
lap  intelligence  reports. 

Organization.  OCD  shall  be  composed  of  the 
'Ing: 

Office  of  the  Director. 

Acquisition  and  Distribution  Division  (IAD). 

Reference  Division  (REF). 

Biographic  Information  Division  (BI). 

Map  Intelligence  Division  (MI). 

Functions  of  the  Office  of  the  Directob.  The 
of  the  Director  of  OCD  shall  be  responsible  for  plan- 
directing,  and  coordinating  the  work  of  the  compo- 
Divisions  of  the  Office. 

Acquisition    and  Distribution    Division    (IAD): 

ctive  2-6-47) 

Functions.    Under  the   general    direction    of    the 

tor  of  the  Office  of  Intelligence  Collection  and  Dis- 
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semination  (OCD)  and  in  accordance  with  the  over-all 
intelligence  program  established  by  the  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Secretary  for  Research  and  Intelligence,  IAD  is 
responsible  for : 

A  Procuring  intelligence  materials  to  meet  existing 
and  anticipated  needs  of  the  Department,  including  the 
issuance  of  requests  and  directives  to  reporting  officers  in 
the  field. 

B  Distributing  incoming  intelligence  materials 
within  the  intelligence  organization,  and,  as  to  materials 
not  handled  by  the  Division  of  Communications  and  Rec- 
ords (DC)  or  the  Division  of  Foreign  Reporting  Services 
(FR) ,  to  the  Offices  of  the  Department  and  to  other  author- 
ized Federal  agencies. 

C  Coordinating  in  detail  the  intelligence  acquisition 
program  of  the  Department  with  those  of  other  Federal 
agencies. 

D  Procuring  foreign  publications  for  various  Federal 
agencies  through  Foreign  Service  establishments  abroad. 

133.32  Reference  Division  (REF):   (Effective  2-6-47) 

I  Functions.  Under  the  general  direction  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Intelligence  Collection  and  Dissemi- 
nation (OCD)  and  in  accordance  with  the  over-all  intelli- 
gence program  established  by  the  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  for  Research  and  Intelligence,  REF  is  responsi- 
ble for : 

A  Maintaining,  cataloging,  indexing,  and  classifying 
by  subject  the  central  collection  of  intelligence  materials 
and  reports  of  the  Department. 

B  Servicing  requests  for  intelligence  materials,  in- 
cluding borrowing  or  arranging  to  borrow  materials  from 
other  Federal  agencies  and  from  non-Federal  organizations. 

C  Informing  users  of  the  receipt  of  new  intelligence 
and  informing  the  Acquisition  and  Distribution  Division 
(IAD)  of  the  needs  for  new  intelligence  materials. 

D  Preparing  annotated  bibliographies  on  current  and 
long-range  research  and  intelligence  subjects. 

133.33  Biographic  Information  Division  (BI):  (Effec- 
tive 2-6-47) 

I  Functions.  Under  the  general  direction  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Intelligence  Collection  and  Dissemi- 
nation (OCD)  and  in  accordance  with  the  over-all  intelli- 
gence program  established  by  the  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  for  Research  and  Intelligence,  BI  is  responsible 
for: 

A  Organizing  systematically  and  evaluating  factual 
information  and  opinions  concerning  persons  in  foreign 
countries  who  are  of  intrinsic  importance  or  whose  activ- 
ities or  views  may  be  considered  significant  for  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  the  determination  and  imple- 
mentation of  foreign  policy. 

B  Preparing  in  cooperation  with  interested  elements 
of  the  Department,  reports  covering  the  background, 
career,  role,  influence,  connections,  and  policies  of  such 
persons. 

C  Participating  with  other  elements  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  the  development  of  programs  for  the  collection  and 
distribution  of  biographic  intelligence. 
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IE  INAUGURATION  OF  THE  TRUSTEESHIP  SYSTEM 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS 


Elizabeth  H.  Armstrong 
and 
William  I.  Cargo 


The  Trusteeship  Council  of  the  United  Nations  has  come 
into  operation  through  action  of  the  recent  General  Assem- 
bly in  approving  trusteeship  agreements  for  eight  trust  ter- 
ritories. The  following  article  summarizes  developments  in 
the  trusteeship  field  since  the  San  Francisco  Conference, 
discusses  the  principal  issues  which  were  involved  in  the 
approval  of  the  trusteeship  agreements,  and  indicates  the 
organizational  problems  immediately  faced  by  the  Trustee- 
ship Council. 


trough  the  actions  taken  at  the  recent  session 
he  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  in 
w  York  the  international  trusteeship  system 
>vided  for  in  chapters  XII  and  XIII  of  the 
a,rter  of  the  United  Nations  has  been  established 
a  going  concern.  Trusteeship  agreements  for 
ht  trust  territories,  administered  by  five  mem- 
I  of  the  United  Nations,  were  approved.  The 
neral  Assembly  completed  the  present  member  - 
p  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  by  electing  Iraq 
1  Mexico  to  the  Council  for  three-year  terms, 
e  first  session  of  the  Trusteeship  Council,  called 
March  26,  is  about  to  convene.  In  view  of  these 
'elopments  it  seems  useful  to  survey  at  this  time 
i  events  leading  to  the  establishment  of  the 
asteeship  Council,  to  give  an  account  of  the 
ncipal  issues  which  were  involved,  and  to  point 
.  the  prospects  for  the  immediate  future  in  the 
d  of  trusteeship. 

\&  background  for  considering  the  principal 
»>stantive  trusteeship  matters  and  the  difficult 
)cedural  question  of  "states  directly  concerned", 
may  be  useful  to  refer  briefly  to  the  nature  of 
'  trusteeship  system  set  forth  in  the  Charter  and 
recapitulate  the  development  of  trusteeship 
;stions  since  the  San  Francisco  Conference. 


THE    TRUSTEESHIP    SYSTEM    OF    THE    UNITED 
NATIONS 

The  international  trusteeship  system  established 
by  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  at  the  San 
Francisco  Conference  of  1945  provides  for  the 
administration  and  supervision  of  such  territories 
as  may  be  placed  thereunder  by  subsequent  indi- 
vidual agreements. 

Objectives 

Article  76  of  the  Charter  states  that  the  basic 
objectives  of  the  trusteeship  system  shall  be : 

(a)  the  furtherance  of  international  peace  and 
security ; 

( b )  the  promotion  of  the  political,  economic,  so- 
cial, and  educational  advancement  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  trust  territories,  and  their  progressive 
development  towards  self-government  or  inde- 
pendence ; 

(c)  the  encouragement  of  respect  for  human 
rights  and  for  fundamental  freedoms  for  all  with- 
out distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  re- 
ligion ;  and 

(d)  the  ensuring  of  equal  treatment  in  social, 
economic,  and  commercial  matters  for  all  members 
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of  the  United  Nations,  and  also  equal  treatment 
for  the  latter  in  the  administration  of  justice. 

Scope  and  Implementation 

The  Charter  further  provides  (article  77)  that 
the  trusteeship  system  should  apply  to  such  terri- 
tories in  the  following  three  categories  as  might 
be  placed  thereunder  by  means  of  trusteeship 
agreements : 

"  (a)  territories  now  held  under  mandate ; 

"(&)  territories  which  may  be  detached  from 
enemy  states  as  a  result  of  the  Second  World  War ; 
and 

"(c)  territories  voluntarily  placed  under  the 
system  by  states  responsible  for  their  administra- 
tion." 

The  somewhat  ambiguous  and  later  much  dis- 
puted article  79  states  that  the  terms  of  trustee- 
ship for  each  territory  to  be  placed  under  the 
trusteeship  system,  including  any  alteration  or 
amendment  of  such  terms,  shall  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  "states  directly  concerned",  including  the 
mandatory  power  in  the  case  of  territories  held 
under  mandate  by  a  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  General  Assembly  approves  the  trus- 
teeship agreements  for  areas  not  designated  as 
strategic  (article  85). 

Article  81  of  the  Charter  provides  that  in  each 
case  the  trusteeship  agreements  shall  include  the 
terms  under  which  the  trust  territory  shall  be 
administered  and  shall  designate  the  authority 
which  will  exercise  the  administration  over  it. 
An  administering  authority  may  be  one  or  more 
states  or  the  organization  itself. 

Strategic  Areas 

Any  trusteeship  agreement  may  designate  a 
strategic  area  or  areas  to  include  part  or  all  of 
the  trust  territory  to  which  the  agreement  applies 
(article  82) .  All  functions  of  the  United  Nations 
relating  to  strategic  areas,  including  the  approval 
of  the  terms  of  the  trusteeship  agreements  and 
their  alteration  or  amendment,  shall  be  exercised 
by  the  Security  Council  (article  83)  rather  than 
by  the  General  Assembly.  It  is  also  specifically 
provided  by  article  83  that  the  basic  objectives 
of  the  trusteeship  system  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
people  of  each  strategic  area.  The  Security 
Council  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
agreements  and  without  prejudice  to  security  con- 
siderations, avail  itself  of  the  assistance  of  the 
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Trusteeship  Council  in  carrying  out  the  trus 
ship  functions  of  the  United  Nations  relating 
political,  economic,  social,  and  educational  mad 
in  strategic  areas. 

International  Peace  and  Security 

Under  the  Charter  the  administering  autho 
is  required  to  insure  that  the  trust  territory  s 
play  its  part  in  the  maintenance  of  internati( 
peace  and  security  (article  84).  To  this  end 
administering  authority  may  make  use  of  vo 
teer  forces,  facilities,  and  assistance  from  the  t 
territory  in  carrying  out  obligations  towards 
Security  Council  as  well  as  for  local  defense  . 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  within  the  I 
territory. 

Trusteeship  Council 

The  Trusteeship  Council,  operating  under 
authority  of  the  General  Assembly,  is  establi^ 
to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  Un 
Nations  with  regard  to  trusteeship  agreements 
all  non-strategic  areas  (articles  85,  86). 
Trusteeship  Council  is  to  consist  of : 

(a)  those  members  administering  trust  U 
tories ; 

(b)  such  of  the  permanent  members  of  the 
curity  Council  as  are  not  administering  trust 
ri tories ;  and 

(c)  as  many  other  members  elected  for  th 
year  terms  by  the  General  Assembly  as  ma} 
necessary  to  insure  that  the  total  number  of  m 
bers  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  should  be  equ 
divided  between  those  which  administer  trust 
ritories  and  those  which  do  not. 

The  Trusteeship  Council,  under  the  autho 
of  the  General  Assembly,  may  (article  87)  : 

(a)  consider  reports  submitted  by  the  adr 
istering  authority ; 

(5)  accept  and  examine  petitions; 

(c)  provide  for  periodic  visits  to  the  respec 
trust  territories ;  and 

(d)  take  these  and  other  actions  in  conforn 
with  the  terms  of  the  trusteeship  agreements.  | 

The  Trusteeship  Council,  under  article  88  of 
Charter,  is  also  charged  with  formulating  a  q 
tionnaire  on  the  political,  economic,  social, 
educational  advancement  of  the  inhabitants 
each  trust  territory,  and  the  administering  autl 
ity  is  obliged  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  C 
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.  Assembly  upon  the  basis  of  such  question- 
-e.  Article  91  provides  that  the  Trusteeship 
incil  shall  avail  itself,  when  appropriate,  of  the 
stance  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and 
the  specialized  agencies  in  regard  to  matters 
h  which  they  are  respectively  concerned. 

:arly  development  of  trusteeship  i 

'lans  for  the  establishment  of  a  trusteeship  sys- 
had  been  considered  in  the  Department  of 
te  and  the  subject  had  been  discussed  with  the 
sr  governments  concerned  even  before  the  Dum- 
ton  Oaks  conversations  of  1944.    However,  it 
s  not  until  the  Yalta  Conference  held  in  Feb- 
ry  1945  that  it  was  decided  to  include  this  item 
;he  agenda  of  the  proposed  San  Francisco  Con- 
aice  on  International  Organization.2 
'he  Yalta  Conference  decided  that  the  five  gov- 
ments  with  permanent  seats  on  the  Security 
incil  should  consult  each  other  prior  to  the  San 
incisco  Conference  on  providing  machinery  in 
proposed  Charter  for  dealing  with  territorial 
steeships  which  would  apply  only  to  (a)  exist- 
mandates  of  the  League  of  Nations;  (b)  terri- 
y  to  be  detached  from  the  enemy  as  a  result  of 
Irld  War  II;  and  (c)  any  other  territory  that 
k  voluntarily  be  placed  under  trusteeship.     It 
a  further  agreed  that  no  discussions  of  specific 
'ritories  were  to  take  place  during  the  prelim- 
ry  discussions  on  trusteeship  and  that  only 
t  principles  of  trusteeship  should  be  formulated 
\  inclusion  in  the  Charter.    The  question  of 
fich  territories  within  the  categories  specified 
five  would  actually  be  placed  under  trusteeship 
lid  be  a  matter  for  subsequent  agreement.3 
n  the  course  of  preliminary  consultations  held 
tthe  Five  Powers  at  San  Francisco,  proposals 
ranced  by  other  delegations  were  also  consid- 
d.    After  long  weeks  of  consultations,  which 
i'e  held  concurrently  with  the  sessions  of  the 
.  iference  committee  on  trusteeship,  a  final  draft 
13  completed  and  approved  by  the  Conference.4 
e  implementation  of  the  trusteeship  system, 
uvever,  was  left  for  later  action. 

USTEESHIP       DEVELOPMENTS       FROM       SAN 
FRANCISCO  TO  LONDON 

trhe  San  Francisco  Conference  decided  to  set  up 
preparatory  Commission  composed  of  all  the 
J  rubers  of  the  United  Nations  in  order  to  imple- 
Jnt  the  Charter  and  set  the  machinery  of  the 
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United  Nations  in  motion  in  preparation  for  the 
first  meetings  of  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly. Before  the  meeting  of  the  Preparatory 
Commission  its  Executive  Committee,  composed  of 
14  states,  commenced  sessions  in  London  in  August 
1945. 

On  October  18,  1945  the  Executive  Committee 
adopted  a  proposal  to  set  up  a  temporary  trustee- 
ship committee  as  an  "interim  subsidiary  organ" 
under  article  22  of  the  Charter  until  a  sufficient 
number  of  trusteeship  agreements  should  be  con- 
cluded. It  was  further  recommended  by  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  that  the  Trusteeship  Council 
should  be  established  as  soon  as  the  necessary  con- 
ditions could  be  fulfilled.5 

When  the  Preparatory  Commission  itself  met  on 
November  24,  1945  there  was  considerable  objec- 
tion to  the  proposal  for  a  temporary  trusteeship 
committee.  After  much  debate  the  Preparatory 
Commission  adopted  a  draft  resolution  which, 
while  omitting  any  mention  of  any  interim  trustee- 
ship organ,  recommended  that  the  General  Assem- 
bly should  adopt  a  resolution  calling  on  the  states 
administering  territories  under  League  of  Nations 
mandate  to  undertake  practical  steps,  in  concert 
with  the  other  states  directly  concerned,  for  the 
implementation  of  article  79  of  the  Charter  in  or- 
der to  submit  trusteeship  agreements  for  approval 
preferably  not  later  than  during  the  second  part 
of  the  first  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  In 
addition  the  Preparatory  Commission  revised  the 
provisional  rules  of  procedure  for  the  Trusteeship 
Council  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  Executive 
Committee.8 

FIRST   PART   OF   FIRST   SESSION    OF   GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY 

When  the  General  Assembly  met  for  the  first 
part  of  the  first  session  in  London  from  January 


1  Ralph  J.  Bunche,  "Trusteeship  and  Non-Self-Governing 
Territories  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations",  Bul- 
letin of  Dec.  30, 1945,  p.  1037. 

2  Report  to  the  President  on  the  Results  of  the  San 
Francisco  Conference,  p.  26.  Washington,  D.C.,  June  26, 
1945.     Department  of  State  publication  2349. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  12&-129. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  132. 

*  Report  by  the  Executive  Committee  to  the  Preparatory 
Commission  of  the  United  Nations  (PC/EX/113/Kev.  1), 
Nov.  12,  1945,  pp.  55-56,  63. 

"Report  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  of  the  United 
Nations  (PC/20),  Dec.  23, 1945,  pp.  49-56. 
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10  to  February  14,  1946,  it  considered  the  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  establishment  of  the  trustee- 
ship system.  Among  the  most  important  develop- 
ments were  the  statements  by  the  powers  holding 
mandates  concerning  the  disposition  of  these  ter- 
ritories. On  January  17,  1946  Foreign  Minister 
Bevin  announced  for  the  United  Kingdom  that 
preliminary  negotiations  to  place  Tanganyika,  the 
Cameroons,  and  Togoland  under  the  trusteeship 
system  had  already  commenced.  Mr.  Bevin  fur- 
ther declared  that  steps  would  be  taken  to  estab- 
lish Trans- Jordan  as  an  independent  state,  but  that 
proposals  concerning  Palestine  must  await  the  re- 
port of  the  Anglo-American  Committee  of  Inquiry. 
The  Governments  of  Belgium,  New  Zealand,  and 
Australia  also  announced  their  intention  to  trans- 
fer Ruanda-Urundi,  Western  Samoa,  and  New 
Guinea  respectively  to  the  trusteeship  system.  Aus- 
tralia, with  the  concurrence  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  New  Zealand,  announced  a  similar  course  of 
procedure  regarding  Nauru.  The  French  Govern- 
ment announced  that  it  was  prepared  to  study  the 
terms  by  which  Togoland  and  the  Cameroons 
might  be  placed  under  trusteeship.  However,  a 
note  of  opposition  was  sounded  by  the  Government 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  whose  representa- 
tives stated  in  the  General  Assembly  on  January 
17, 1946  that  South-West  Africa  occupied  a  special 
position  with  respect  to  the  Union  which  differen- 
tiated that  territory  from  any  other  "C"  mandate. 
Pending  consultations  with  the  people  of  South- 
West  Africa  regarding  the  form  of  their  future 
government,  the  South  African  Government  would 
reserve  its  position  concerning  the  future  of  the 
mandate.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Union  would  con- 
tinue to  administer  the  territory  in  accordance  with 
the  obligations  and  responsibilities  of  the  mandate. 
The  General  Assembly  in  its  London  session  con- 
cluded its  consideration  of  trusteeship  problems  by 
the  adoption  of  a  resolution  on  February  9,  1946 
welcoming  the  declarations  made  by  the  Manda- 
tory Powers  and  expressing  the  expectation  that 
the  realization  of  the  objectives  of  the  Charter  re- 
ferring to  the  trusteeship  system,  the  Trusteeship 

7  The  United  States  dnd  the  United  Nations.  Report  of 
the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  First  Part  of  the  First 
Session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
London,  England,  Jan.  10-Feb.  14,  1946,  p.  10.  Submitted 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Mar.  1,  1946.  Department  of 
State  publication  2484. 

8  League  of  Nations  Resolution  adopted  Apr.  18,  1946. 


Council,  and  non-self-governing  territories  w^ 
make  possible  the  attainment  of  the  aspiratior 
non-self-governing  peoples  as  a  whole.  The  res 
tion  also  invited  states  administering  mand. 
territories  to  undertake  practical  steps,  toge 
with  the  other  states  directly  concerned,  for 
negotiation  of  trusteeship  agreements.7 

The  final  meeting  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Le* 
of  Nations  at  Geneva  in  April  1946  passed  a  res 
tion  concerning  mandates  which,  after  expres 
satisfaction  with  the  manner  in  which  the  Lef 
organs  concerned  with  mandates  had  perfor 
their  functions,  welcomed  the  termination  of 
mandated  status  of  Syria,  the  Lebanon,  and  Tr 
Jordan.8 

The  resolution  further  noted  the  expressed 
tention  of  the  members  of  the  League  now  adi 
istering  territories  under  mandate  to  continu 
administer  them  for  the  well-being  and  deve 
ment  of  the  peoples  concerned.  It  also  stated 
this  intention  of  the  League  members  would  b 
accord  with  the  obligations  contained  in  the 
spective  mandates  and  would  be  continued  v 
other  arrangements  between  the  United  Nat, 
and  the  respective  Mandatory  Powers  had  1 
agreed  upon. 

CONSULTATIONS       WITH       THE       MANDATI 
POWERS 

In  the  intervals  between  the  London  and  1 
York  meetings  of  the  General  Assembly,  trus 
ship  drafts  were  prepared  by  the  Mandatory  P 
ers  and  submitted  to  certain  other  interested  p 
ers  for  information.  Early  in  1946  the  Un 
States  Government  received  copies  of  prop< 
trusteeship  agreements  for  Tanganyika,  Togoli 
and  the  Cameroons  from  the  United  Kingdom ; 
Ruanda-Urundi  from  Belgium ;  and  later  for  T< 
land  and  the  Cameroons  from  France ;  for  Wes' 
Samoa  from  New  Zealand;  and  for  New  Gu: 
from  Australia.  The  United  States  Governn 
commimicated  to  each  of  these  Mandatory  Po* 
its  comments  on  their  proposed  terms  of  trus 
ship. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  of  1946  consultat: 
concerning  a  number  of  provisions  of  the  d 
trusteeship  agreements  took  place  between  exp 
of  this  Government  and  of  the  governments  of 
Mandatory  Powers.  In  conversations  with 
United  Kingdom  Government  the  United  St; 
was  represented  by  Benjamin  Gerig,  Chief  of 
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ivision  of  Dependent  Area  Affairs,  and  Edwin 
,  Smith  of  the  Division  of  African  Affairs;  and 
conversations  with  the  Belgian  Government  the 
tiited  States  was  represented  by  Henry  S.  Villard, 
eputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Near  Eastern  and 
frican  Affairs. 

In  its  comments  on  the  draft  trusteeship  pro- 
jsals  and  in  its  consultations  with  the  Mandatory 
owers  with  regard  to  them,  the  United  States 
irticularly  sought  the  addition  of  provisions 
hich  would  enlarge  upon  the  rights  of  the  inhabi- 
ts of  trust  territories  and  specify  in  greater  de- 
,il  the  obligations  of  the  administering  authority 
ader  article  76  of  the  Charter  to  insure  their 
jlitical,  economic,  social,  and  educational  ad- 
mcement.  Agreement  was  reached  with  the 
[andatory  Powers  to  add  a  significant  number  of 
ich  provisions  to  the  original  draft  agreements, 
wo  of  the  proposals  put  forward  by  the  United 
tates  were  designed  especially  to  guarantee  the 
indamental  freedoms  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
■rritories  and  to  set  forth  the  obligations  of  the 
iministering  authority  to  promote  the  educa- 
onal  advancement  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the 
•usteeship  agreement  for  Tanganyika  they  are 
;ated  in  the  following  terms : 
"Subject  only  to  the  requirements  of  public 
rder,  the  Administering  Authority  shall  guar- 
ntee  to  the  inhabitants  of  Tanganyika  freedom  of 
oeech,  of  the  press,  of  assembly,  and  of  petition. 
"The  Administering  Authority  shall,  as  may  be 
ppropriate  to  the  circumstances  of  Tanganyika, 
'>ntinue  and  extend  a  general  system  of  elemen- 
iry  education  designed  to  abolish  illiteracy  and  to 
icilitate  the  vocational  and  cultural  advancement 
f  the  population,  child  and  adult,  and  shall  simi- 
iirly  provide  such  facilities  as  may  prove  desirable 
nd  practicable  in  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants 
3r  qualified  students  to  receive  secondary  and 
igher  education,  including  professional  training." 
'  Such  provisions  appear  in  one  form  or  another 
i  each  of  the  eight  trusteeship  agreements  ap- 
;  roved  by  the  Assembly. 

j  In  many  cases  agreement  was  readily  reached 
ath  the  Mandatory  Powers  to  include  further 
I  revisions  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  inhabit- 
ants in  the  trusteeship  drafts  which  they  would 
I  resent  to  the  General  Assembly.  In  some  cases, 
lowever,  the  Mandatory  Powers  expressed  the 
|iew  that  the  inclusion  of  such  clauses  was  un- 
j  ecessary,  either  because  the  administering  author- 


ity was  already  bound  by  international  agreements 
to  these  ends,  or  because  it  was  felt  that  the 
Charter  obligations  automatically  assumed  by  any 
administering  authority  were  sufficiently  broad  to 
cover  such  matters. 

Thus  the  process  of  alteration  of  the  draft 
trusteeship  proposals  was  begun  well  in  advance 
of  the  General  Assembly  session  in  New  York. 
Although  this  process  was  continued  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  itself,  the  extent  of  the  alterations 
made  in  the  draft  trusteeship  agreements  at  the 
Assembly  stage  was,  except  in  the  case  of  the  New 
Guinea  agreement,  relatively  small.  That  the  pre- 
Assembly  consultations  between  the  Mandatory 
Powers  and  the  United  States  were  regarded  as 
constructive  and  helpful  is  suggested  in  the  com- 
ment made  by  Ivor  Thomas,  the  British  Repre- 
sentative on  the  Trusteeship  Committee  at  the 
General  Assembly  in  New  York.  As  reported  in 
the  Summary  Record  of  the  26th  meeting  of  Com- 
mittee 4  (Dec.  11,  1946),  Mr.  Thomas  stated  that 
"when  the  texts  had  been  circulated  in  January, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  had  been  the 
only  one  to  suggest  any  amendments.  Those  had 
been  discussed  fully,  with  the  result  that  some  were 
adopted  as  they  stood,  others  adopted  in  modified 
form,  others  were  withdrawn  by  mutual  agreement 
and  one  left  over  to  be  raised  before  the  General 
Assembly.  Only  two  articles  of  the  original  draft 
remained  unchanged." 

Two  outstanding  questions  remained,  so  far  as 
the  United  States  Delegation  was  concerned,  when 
the  draft  trusteeship  agreements  were  submitted  to 
the  General  Assembly  in  New  York.  The  first  was 
the  thorny  procedural  question  regarding  the 
problem  of  "states  directly  concerned",  arising 
from  the  provisions  of  article  79  of  the  Charter,  and 
the  second  concerned  the  monopolies  clauses  of  the 
draft  agreements  for  the  African  mandates  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Belgium. 

TRUSTEESHIP  ISSUES  AT  THE  SECOND  PART  OF 
THE  FIRST  SESSION  OF  THE  GENERAL  AS- 
SEMBLY9 

The  Question  of  South-West  Africa 

The  General  Assembly  considered  a  statement 
presented  by  the  Delegation  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  to  the  effect  that  the  majority  of  the  in- 


"  The  United  States  and  the  United  Nations.  Report  by 
the  President  to  the  Congress  for  the  year  1&46,  p.  64. 
Department  of  State  publication  2735. 
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habitants  of  South- West  Africa  favored  its  annex- 
ation by  the  Union.  After  a  full  discussion  the 
General  Assembly  approved  a  resolution  proposed 
by  Denmark,  India,  and  the  United  States.  The 
resolution  pointed  out  that  the  General  Assembly 
did  not  accept  as  conclusive  the  South  African 
Government's  report  on  the  opinion  of  the  African 
inhabitants  of  South- West  Africa  regarding  their 
future  government,  because  the  inhabitants  had  not 
yet  secured  political  autonomy  or  reached  a  stage 
of  political  development  which  would  enable  them 
to  express  a  considered  opinion  which  the  Assem- 
bly could  recognize  on  such  an  important  question 
as  the  incorporation  of  their  territory.  Further, 
the  General  Assembly,  while  noting  with  satisfac- 
tion that  the  Union  Government  recognized  the 
interest  and  concern  of  the  United  Nations  in  the 
matter  of  the  future  status  of  mandated  territories, 
rejected  the  proposal  for  annexation  and  recom- 
mended that  South- West  Africa  be  placed  under 
the  international  trusteeship  system,  and  invited 
the  Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  to 
propose  a  trusteeship  agreement  for  South- West 
Africa  for  the  consideration  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

Issues  Relating  to  the  Content  of  the  Trusteeship 
Agreements 

The  General  Assembly  referred  the  eight  draft 
trusteeship  agreements  which  it  received  to  its 
Fourth  Committee,  which  in  turn  appointed  a  sub- 
committee of  17  member  nations 10  to  consider  the 
agreements  and  the  229  proposed  amendments.11 
The  consideration  of  the  trusteeship  proposals  in- 
volved questions  both  of  the  content  of  the  agree- 
ments themselves  and  of  the  procedure  by  which 
the  agreements  were  to  be  drawn  up  and  approved. 

Monopolies 

The  initial  trusteeship  drafts  put  forward  by 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Belgium  for  the 
"B"  mandates  in  Africa  authorized  the  adminis- 
tering authority  to  establish  private  monopolies 
under  conditions  of  proper  public  control  when 
this  was  in  the  interests  of  the  economic  advance- 


10  This  subcommittee  consisted  of  representatives  of  Aus- 
tralia, Belgium,  Canada,  China,  Czechoslovakia,  France, 
India,  Iraq,  Mexico,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Union 
of  South  Africa,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Uruguay  and  Yugoslavia. 

u  General  Assembly  doc.  A/C.4/Sub.  1/70,  Nov.  29,  1946. 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  62-64. 


ment  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  trust  territor 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  mandates  it  was  po 
sible  for  the  Mandatory  Powers  to  organize  esse:: 
tial  public  works  and  services  and  to  create  m 
nopolies  of  a  purely  fiscal  character.  There  was  4 
general  authority,  however,  to  create  private  m 
nopolies.  The  United  States  Government  did  n 
challenge  the  premise  that,  in  certain  special  ci 
cumstances,  a  private  monopoly  could  be  in  tl| 
interests  of  the  economic  advancement  of  the  ij 
habitants  of  the  territory.  However,  the  Unit* 
States  took  the  position  that  a  definitive  step  su* 
as  the  granting  of  a  private  monopoly,  involvii 
considerations  both  as  to  its  possible  effect  on  tl 
inhabitants  of  the  territory  and  on  the  equal-trea 
ment  provisions  of  the  Charter,  should  be  open 
consideration  by  the  Trusteeship  Council  or  i 
appropriate  United  Nations  agency  at  a  staj 
where  the  recommendations  of  such  a  body  migl 
be  effective.  At  the  General  Assembly  in  Ne 
York,  the  United  States  Delegation  proposed 
specific  amendment  to  the  trusteeship  agreemen 
in  question  which  incorporated  this  idea.12 

Although  this  United  States  proposal  was  d 
feated  in  the  Trusteeship  Subcommittee,  the  d 
tailed  discussion  of  the  question  resulted  in  si, 
nificant  alterations  in  the  original  monopo 
clauses  proposed  by  the  Mandatory  Powers  and 
interpretative  declarations  by  these  powers.  Tl 
Delegations  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Belgiu 
included  in  the  trusteeship  agreements  a  provisk 
to  insure  that  any  private  monopoly  contrac 
would  be  granted  without  discrimination  ( 
grounds  of  nationality  against  members  of  tl 
United  Nations  or  their  nationals.  The  Fren( 
Delegation  stated  that  under  French  law  priva 
monopolies  were  not  permitted  at  all  in  the  tru 
territories  which  it  would  administer.  Moreove 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Belgian  Delegatioi 
made  the  following  declarations  which  form  a  pa 
of  the  rapporteur's  report  to  the  General  Assemb. 
on  the  trusteeship  agreements : 

"(<z)  The  Governments  of  Belgium  and  tl 
United  Kingdom  have  no  intention  of  using  tl 
grant  of  private  monopolies  in  Trust  Territories ; 
a  normal  instrument  of  policy ; 

"  ( o )  Such  private  monopolies  would  be  grante 
only  when  this  was  essential  in  order  to  enable 
particular  type  of  desirable  economic  developmei 
to  be  undertaken  in  the  interest  of  the  inhabitant; 

"(c)   In  those  special  cases  where  such  privai 
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onopolies  were  granted  they  would  be  granted  for 
mited  periods,  and  would  be  promptly  reported 
i  the  Trusteeship  Council." 13 

'ntegrdl  Part" 

With  the  exception  of  the  draft  trusteeship 
rreements  for  Tanganyika  and  New  Guinea,  all 
te  draft  agreements  submitted  to  the  General 
ssembly  for  approval  contained  a  provision  em- 
jwering  the  administering  authority  to  admin- 
ter  the  trust  territory  as  an  "integral  part"  of  its 
rritory.  The  New  Guinea  draft  used  the  expres- 
on  "as  if  it  were  an  integral  part".  The  Tan- 
myika  draft  had  no  such  provision.  It  was 
minted  out  by  the  states  submitting  the  draft 
usteeship  agreements  that  the  phrase  "integral 
irt"  was  contained  in  the  mandate  agreements 
id  that  its  continuance  in  the  trusteeship  agree- 
ents  would  have  no  new  significance.  They  fur- 
ler  stated  that  the  phrase  carried  no  implication 
:  sovereignty  and  that  it  was  proposed  solely  for 
Iministrative  convenience.  Nevertheless,  cer- 
in  delegations  regarded  the  use  of  the  expression 
ntegral  part"  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
usteeship  system  and  felt  that  it  revealed  "an- 
ixationist  tendencies".  The  Soviet  Union  and 
idia  proposed  the  deletion  of  the  phrase  from 
ich  of  the  trusteeship  agreements  in  which  it 
as  used.  The  Trusteeship  Subcommittee  recom- 
ended  to  New  Zealand,  whose  draft  for  Western 
amoa  was  considered  first,  that  the  phrase  be 
dieted.  Similar  recommendations  were  made  by 
ommittee  4  with  regard  to  the  other  trusteeship 
rafts  which  used  the  phrase.  The  New  Zealand 
overnment  accepted  the  recommendation,  but  the 
her  Mandatory  Powers  found  themselves  unable 
i  agree  to  delete  the  phrase  from  their  drafts 
id  made  to  the  Fourth  Committee  formal  state- 
ents  of  the  reasons  underlying  their  refusal, 
hus,  in  the  eight  agreements  finally  approved  by 
ie  General  Assembly  the  phrase  "integral  part" 
ppears  in  all  of  the  agreements  except  those  for 
anganyika  and  Western  Samoa, 
i  The  Soviet  Delegation  carried  its  opposition  to 
lie  phrase  "integral  part"  to  the  floor  of  the  Gen- 
■al  Assembly.  Before  the  final  vote  of  the  Gen- 
ial Assembly  approving  the  terms  of  trusteeship, 
lie  Soviet  Delegation  proposed  a  resolution  advo- 
;iting  rejection  of  the  trusteeship  drafts  partly 
i  the  grounds  that  they  still  contained  the  phrase 
integral  part".  This  resolution  was  rejected  by  a 
3te  of  34  to  6  with  11  abstentions. 
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The  discussion  in  the  General  Assembly  and  its 
committees  on  the  "integral  part"  issue  served  the 
useful  purpose  of  clarifying  the  meaning  to  be 
given  to  this  phrase.  In  addition  to  general  state- 
ments made  by  various  representatives  of  the  Man- 
datory Powers  that  they  did  not  understand  this 
phrase  to  connote  sovereignty  over  the  trust  terri- 
tories, the  following  declarations  regarding  the 
phrase  were  made  by  France,  Belgium,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  and  inserted  in  the  report  of  the 
rapporteur  on  trusteeship  agreements : 

"With  regard  to  the  proposed  deletion  of  the 
words  'as  an  integral  part'  of  the  French  and  Bel- 
gian territory,  as  indicated  by  the  modifications 
submitted  to  the  Belgian  agreement  for  Ruanda- 
Urundi  and  the  French  agreements  for  the  Came- 
roons  and  Togoland  by  the  Delegations  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  India,  the  Delegates  for  Belgium 
and  France  stated  that  it  was  the  interpretation 
of  their  Governments  that  the  words  'as  an  integral 
part'  were  necessary  as  a  matter  of  administrative 
convenience  and  were  not  considered  as  granting  to 
the  Governments  of  Belgium  and  France  the  power 
to  diminish  the  political  individuality  of  the  Trust 
Territories. 

"The  Delegate  for  the  United  Kingdom  in- 
formed the  Sub- Committee  that  the  retention  of 
the  words  'as  an  integral  part'  in  the  Trusteeship 
agreement  for  Togoland  and  Cameroons  under 
British  administration  did  not  involve  administra- 
tion as  an  integral  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
itself  and  did  not  imply  British  sovereignty  in 
these  areas." 14 

Military  Establishments 

The  powers  of  administering  authorities  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  bases  and  the  use 
of  armed  forces  in  trust  territories  emerged  as  one 
of  the  most  serious  issues  confronting  the  General 
Assembly  in  its  consideration  of  the  eight  draft 
trusteeship  agreements. 

All  eight  of  the  draft  trusteeship  agreements 
contained  similar  military  clauses  entitling  the 
administering  authority  to  establish  bases  and  to 
station  armed  forces  in  the  trust  territory.  The 
debate  in  the  General  Assembly  was,  therefore,  a 
general  one,  based  on  Soviet,  Indian,  and  Chinese 
amendments  proposed  to  article  X  of  the  New 
Zealand  agreement,  article  5(c)  of  the  three  Brit- 


"  General  Assembly  doc.  A/258,  Dec.  12,  1946,  p.  6. 
14  hoc.  cit. 
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ish  agreements,  article  5  of  the  Belgian  agreement, 
and  article  4(b)  of  the  French  agreements. 

The  position  taken  by  these  delegations  opposing 
the  military  clauses  was  that  article  84  of  the 
Charter  does  not  empower  the  administering  au- 
thority, in  the  interest  of  international  peace  and 
security,  to  establish  military  bases  or  station 
armed  forces  in  a  trust  territory.  Such  powers,  it 
was  contended,  would  be  an  extension  of  article  84 
under  which  administering  authorities  were  re- 
stricted to  the  use  of  "volunteer  forces,  facilities, 
and  assistance",  and  further  restricted  by  their  ob- 
ligations toward  the  Security  Council.  They  as- 
serted that  the  use  of  volunteer  forces,  facilities, 
and  assistance  would  be  possible  only  with  the 
agreement  of  the  Security  Council.  If  the  ad- 
ministering authority  found  it  necessary  to  estab- 
lish bases  and  employ  forces  in  a  trust  territory  the 
territory  would,  thereby,  become  a  strategic  area ; 
its  administration  and  the  approval  of  the  trustee- 
ship agreement  would  therefore  fall  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Security  Council  under  articles 
82  and  83  of  the  Charter.  It  was  also  contended 
that  obligations  undertaken  toward  the  Security 
Council  would  have  to  be  governed  by  article  43 
of  the  Charter  and  that  no  bases  could  be  estab- 
lished in  trust  territories,  or  troops  employed,  until 
the  special  agreements,  negotiated  on  the  initiative 
of  the  Security  Council  under  article  43,  had  been 
concluded.  In  this  connection  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  terms  of  the  mandates  did  not  permit 
fortification  of  the  mandated  territories. 

The  Mandatory  Powers,  supported  by  the  United 
States,  Canada,  the  Netherlands,  and  Uruguay, 
held  that  the  Soviet,  Indian,  and  Chinese  proposed 
amendments  were  unacceptable  and  that  article  84 
made  it  not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  of  an  ad- 
ministering authority  to  insure  that  the  trust  terri- 
tory play  its  part  in  the  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security.  This  duty,  it  was 
pointed  out,  was  inserted  in  the  Charter  deliber- 
ately for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  trust 
territories.  They  should  not,  in  the  future,  be 
left  unprotected  as  they  had  been  under  the  man- 
dates system  and  must  be  encouraged  to  play  their 
part  in  the  system  of  international  peace  and  secur- 
ity. Among  the  means. by  which  this  could  be 
accomplished  might  be  the  use  of  volunteer  forces, 
facilities,  and  assistance  from  the  trust  territories, 
in  accordance  with  articles  84  and  43  of  the 
Charter.     However,  the  administering  authority 


would  still  have  the  specific  duty  to  ensure  1 
territory's  participation  in  the  maintenance  of 
ternational  peace  and  security,  notwithstandi 
any  delay  in  the  conclusion  of  the  special  agr 
ments  contemplated  in  article  43.  Since  the  i 
ministering  authority  has  this  specific  obligati 
it  has  a  corresponding  right  to  the  means  of  d 
charging  it.  The  Mandatory  Powers  were  una 
mous  in  their  view  that  the  proposed  milite 
clauses  were  consistent  with  the  Charter  and  tl 
the  establishment  of  military  bases  would  have 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  administer] 
authority. 

After  lengthy  debate  of  the  military  clauses 
the  trusteeship  agreements,  both  the  Trustees! 
Subcommittee  and  Committee  4  sustained  the  or 
inal  language  of  the  draft  trusteeship  proposals 

The  Soviet  and  Indian  Delegations  carried  th 
opposition  to  the  floor  of  the  Assembly  during  t 
final  consideration  of  the  draft  agreements.  I 
Indian  Representative,  explaining  the  reason  j 
his  Delegation's  abstention  from  voting  on  ( 
agreements,  reiterated  his  objection  to  the  creati 
of  military  fortifications  without  the  approval 
the  Security  Council. 

The  Soviet  resolution  calling  on  the  Gene; 
Assembly  to  reject  the  draft  trusteeship  agr' 
ments  as  having  been  drafted  contrary  to  the  fu 
damental  requirements  of  the  Charter  contain* 
as  one  of  the  three  principal  Soviet  objections 
the  agreements,  the  statement  that  "  .  .  .  t 
proposed  draft  agreements  provide  as  one  of  t 
terms  the  establishment  in  Trust  Territories 
military,  naval  and  air  bases,  without  the  Securi 
Council's  consent,  which  is  contrary  to  Article 
of  the  Charter,  which  requires  the  consent  of  t 
Security  Council  for  the  establishment  of  militai 
naval  and  air  bases  in  Trust  Territories".  T 
Soviet  resolution  was  rejected  by  the  Assembly  1 
a  vote  of  6  for  and  34  against,  with  11  abstentioi 

The  Procedural  Issue:  "States  Directly  Concern* 

The  language  of  article  79  of  the  Charter  led 
the  principal  procedural  issue  involved  in  drawii 
up  and  approving  the  trusteeship  agreements.  A 
tide  79  provides,  in  part,  that  "The  terms  of  tru 
teeship  for  each  territory  to  be  placed  under  tl 
trusteeship  system  .  .  .  shall  be  agreed  up( 
by  the  states  directly  concerned,  including  tl 
mandatory  power  in  the  case  of  territories  he 
under  mandate  by  a  Member  of  the  United  N 
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ms.  .  .  ."  The  importance  of  the  "states  di- 
;tly  concerned"  in  this  procedural  conception  is 
idily  apparent.  Although  this  matter  was  clear- 
of  less  importance  with  respect  to  the  operation 
the  trusteeship  system  than  the  terms  of  the 
isteeship  agreements  themselves,  it  was  an  im- 
rtant  hurdle  which  had  to  be  surmounted  if 
apters  XII  and  XIII  of  the  Charter  were  to  be 
een  effect  and  the  Trusteeship  Council  brought 
to  operation. 

The  San  Francisco  Conference  established  in 
tides  79, 83,  and  85  of  the  Charter  the  procedure 
which  territories  may  be  placed  under  the  trus- 
jship  system  of  the  United  Nations.  Article  83 
lates  to  strategic  trusteeship  agreements  and  was 
erefore  not  applicable  to  the  eight  draft  agree- 
jnts  considered  by  the  recent  General  Assembly. 
rticle  85  provides  in  clear  terms  that  the  General 
ssembly  shall  approve  trusteeship  agreements 
hich  are  non-strategic  in  character.  The  inter- 
etation  of  this  article  presented  no  difficulties, 
was  article  79  which  contained  the  crux  of  the 
ocedural  problem. 

No  clear  indication  is  offered  either  by  the 
barter  itself  or  by  the  records  of  the  San  Fran- 
sco  Conference,  which  drew  up  the  Charter,  as  to 
e  meaning  of  the  phrase  or  the  method  by  which 
e  "states  directly  concerned"  mentioned  in  arti- 
e  79  should  be  determined.  The  great  difficulties 
hich  would  attend  any  effort  to  define  the  "states 
redly  concerned",  either  concretely  in  any  given 
,se  or  abstractly  by  means  of  criteria,  became 
oparent  as  early  as  the  meetings  of  the  Prepara- 
ry  Commission  of  the  United  Nations  in  No- 
iinber  and  December  1945.  The  diverse  opinions 
hich  were  expressed  on  "states  directly  con- 
rned"  during  the  Preparatory  Commission  and 
e  first  part  of  the  first  session  of  the  General 
ssembly  drew  attention  to  the  possibility,  indeed 
linger,  that  the  trusteeship  provisions  of  the 
harter  could  not  be  implemented  at  an  early  date, 
irhaps  not  at  all,  if  it  should  be  considered  neces- 
xy  to  identify  the  "states  directly  concerned" 
ith  respect  to  each  trust  territory  for  which  a 
usteeship  agreement  might  be  put  forward.  So 
\x  as  the  United  States  was  concerned,  this  feeling 
las  confirmed  by  its  exchanges  of  communications 
lid  consultations  with  the  Mandatory  Powers 
|.rly  in  1946.  Accordingly,  the  United  States, 
jhich  at  the  San  Francisco  Conference  had  under- 
|ood  that  the  "states  directly  concerned"  would  be 
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determined  by  diplomatic  negotiation  and  that 
these  states  might  conclude  prior  agreements,  came 
to  favor  a  simplified  procedure. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Delega- 
tion to  the  General  Assembly,  John  Foster  Dulles 
on  November  7,  1946  placed  the  whole  procedural 
problem  relating  to  "states  directly  concerned" 
before  the  Trusteeship  Committee  of  the  Assem- 
bly. After  pointing  out  the  numerous  possible 
interpretations  of  the  phrase  "states  directly  con- 
cerned" and  the  great  difficulty  of  arriving  at  any 
agreed  interpretation,  Mr.  Dulles  put  forward  the 
following  proposal : 

"In  the  light  of  these  considerations  the  United 
States  Delegation  urges  that  the  Assembly,  and 
this  Committee  on  its  behalf,  should  not  become 
involved  in  all  these  questions.  We  prefer  a  prac- 
tical procedure  which,  in  harmony  with  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  Charter,  will,  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble, permit  the  establishment  of  the  trusteeship 
system  and  the  giving  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
trust  territories  the  benefit  of  that  system.  Con- 
cretely, we  propose : 

"1.  That  a  small  subcommittee  of  this  Com- 
mittee should  be  established  to  consider  the  draft 
trusteeship  agreements  before  us  and  to  negotiate 
on  our  behalf  in  relation  to  them ; 

"2.  That  all  states  which  are  interested  be  given 
the  opportunity  promptly  to  submit  to  this  sub- 
committee and  to  the  mandatory  power  involved 
their  suggestions  regarding  these  proposed  trustee- 
ship agreements; 

"3.  That  after  hearing  such  suggestions  and 
after  consultation  with  the  subcommittee,  the  man- 
datory power  concerned  shall  promptly  advise  the 
subcommittee  as  to  the  acceptability  of  those  sug- 
gestions ; 

"4.  That  the  agreements  reflecting  any  such 
modifications  shall  then  be  considered  by  this  Com- 
mittee and  referred  by  it  to  the  General  Assembly 
with  the  recommendation  of  this  Committee,  in 
each  case,  as  to  approval  or  disapproval. 

"Under  this  procedure  every  state  which  is  in- 
terested, whether  or  not  technically  a  state  'directly 
concerned',  whether  it  be  large  or  small,  whether 
it  be  near  or  far,  will  have  an  equal  opportunity 
to  present  its  views.  All  would,  however,  without 
prejudice  to  any  rights  they  may  possess,  now 
forego  formal  classification  as  being,  or  not  being, 
states  'directly  concerned',  and  would  forego 
formal  signature  of  the  preliminary  agreement, 
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accepting  the  verdict  of  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
Assembly." 15 

The  Trusteeship  Committee  followed  the  sug- 
gestion put  forward  by  the  United  States  Delega- 
tion and  selected  a  subcommittee  which  undertook 
the  initial  consideration  of  the  eight  draft  trustee- 
ship agreements.  Moreover,  the  solution  which 
was  ultimately  reached  regarding  the  procedure  to 
be  followed  with  respect  to  "states  directly  con- 
cerned" was  along  the  lines  suggested  in  the  final 
paragraph  of  the  proposal  quoted  above. 

In  the  subcommittee's  consideration  of  the  draft 
trusteeship  agreements  the  question  of  "states  di- 
rectly concerned"  was  raised  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  preambles  of  the  draft  agreements  stated  that 
the  provisions  of  article  79  had  been  complied  with. 
Certain  delegations,  including  principally  the  So- 
viet Delegation,  contended  that  the  Charter  pro- 
visions had  not  been  fulfilled,  and  called  for  an 
attempt  to  define  the  "states  directly  concerned". 
At  the  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee the  Delegates  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  undertook  consultations  in  an 
attempt  to  find  an  agreed  solution  to  the  problem. 
Following  the  announcement  that  these  consulta- 
tions had  been  unsuccessful  the  subcommittee,  on 
the  initiative  of  the  United  States  Delegation, 
approved  the  following  proposal  regarding  "states 
directly  concerned" : 

"Approval  of  any  terms  of  Trusteeship  by  this 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  should  be  on  the 
following  understanding  with  respect  to  'states 
directly  concerned' : 

"All  Members  of  the  United  Nations  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  present  their  views  with  refer- 
ence to  the  terms  of  Trusteeship  now  proposed  to 
the  General  Assembly  for  approval.  There  has, 
however,  been  no  specification  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  'states  directly  concerned'  in  relation  to 
the  proposed  Trust  Territories.  Accordingly,  the 
General  Assembly  in  approving  the  terms  of  Trus- 
teeship does  not  prejudge  the  question  of  what 
states  are  or  are  not  'directly  concerned'  within  the 
meaning  of  Article  79.  It  recognizes  that  no  state 
has  waived  or  prejudiced  its  right  hereafter  to 
claim  to  be  such  a  'state  directly  concerned'  in  rela- 
tion to  approval  of  subsequently  proposed  Trustee- 
ship agreements  and  any  alteration  or  amendment 

M  Bulletin  of  Dec.  1, 1946,  p.  993. 

18  General  Assembly  doe.  A/258,  Dec.  12,  1946,  p.  13. 
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of  those  now  approved,  and  that  the  procec 
to  be  followed  in  the  future  with  reference  to  s 
matters  may  be  subject  to  later  determination 

This  statement  was  approved  by  an  overwhehr 
majority  of  the  full  Trusteeship  Committee  of 
General  Assembly  and  constitutes,  therefore, 
understanding  on  which  the  Assembly  appro 
the  eight  trusteeship  agreements. 

APPROVAL  OF  THE  TRUSTEESHIP  AGREEMEI 
BY  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

After  long  weeks  of  discussion  the  subcommi 
approved  the  eight  draft  agreements  and  refer 
them  to  the  Fourth  Committee  where  they  w 
approved  by  a  vote  of  35  for,  8  against,  with 
abstentions. 

At  the  sixty-third  plenary  meeting  of  the  G 
eral  Assembly  on  December  13,  1946  the  So: 
Delegation  moved  a  resolution  calling  on  the 
sembly  to  reject  the  draft  trusteeship  agreement 
having  been  drafted  contrary  to  the  fundamei 
requirements  of  the  Charter.    The  three  princi 
grounds  asserted  were :  (1)  that  the  states  dire^ 
concerned  had  never  been  specified;  (2)  that; 
agreements  made  the  trust  territories  an  integ 
part  of  the  administering  power;  and  (3)  that 
agreements  did  not  provide  for  approval  by 
Security  Council  of  military  arrangements  in 
trust  territories.     This  resolution  was  defeated 
a  vote  of  34  against,  6  for,  with  8  abstentic 
The  eight  trusteeship  agreements  were  then 
proved  by  the  General  Assembly  by  more  tl 
the  required  two-thirds  vote.     The  United  Sta 
Delegation  voted  in  favor  of  all  eight  agreemei 
Opposing  votes  were  cast  by  the  Delegations 
the  Soviet  Union,  Byelorussia,  Ukraine,  Yu: 
slavia,  and  Liberia.    The  Polish  Delegation  a 
voted  in  the  negative  except  in  the  case  of 
French  agreements  on  which  it  abstained  fr 
voting. 

The  territories  thus  placed  under  the  trusteesl 
system,  with  their  administering  authorities,  i 
as  follows : 

Trust  territory  Administering  authol 

Cameroons   (British) United  Kingd< 

Cameroons  (French) France 

New  Guinea Australia 

Ruanda-Urundi Belgium 

Tanganyika United  Kingdi 

Togoland  (British) United  Kingdi 

Togoland  (French) France 

Western  Samoa New  Zealand 
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ORGANIZATION     OF    THE    TRUSTEESHIP 
COUNCIL 


3y  approving  the  eight  trusteeship  agreements 
s  General  Assembly  made  possible  the  establish- 
'nt  of  the  Trusteeship  Council,  the  last  major 
jan  of  the  United  Nations  to  be  set  up.  On  De- 
aber  14,  1946  the  General  Assembly  elected 
xico  and  Iraq  to  the  Trusteeship  Council  in 
ler  to  balance  the  number  of  non-administering 
tes  with  the  number  of  administering  states 
required  by  the  Charter.  The  Soviet  Delega- 
n  again  stated  the  view  that  the  trusteeship 
•eements  were  contrary  to  the  Charter,  and  con- 
ded  that  they  could  not  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
creation  of  the  Trusteeship  Council.  Accord- 
;ly,  the  Soviet  Delegation  did  not  participate  in 
se  elections, 
f  he  10  members  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  are : 


i  inistering  states 

Non-administering  states 

tralia 

China 

?ium 

Iraq 

nee 

Mexico 

.f  Zealand 

United  States 

ted  Kingdom 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 

Republics 

?he  first  meeting  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  is 
leduled  for  March  26,  1947.  Francis  B.  Sayre, 
mer  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  and  former 
■;h  Commissioner  to  the  Philippines,  has  been 
jointed  as  the  United  States  Representative  on 
I  Council.  The  provisional  agenda  for  this  meet- 
i ,  communicated  to  the  10  members  of  the  Coun- 
by  the  Secretary-General,  is  largely  composed 
i  terns  relating  to  the  essential  business  of  organ- 
;  ig  the  Council  and  its  trusteeship  activities.  It 
lludes  the  adoption  of  rules  of  procedure;  the 
mulation  of  questionnaires  on  the  political, 
i  nomic,  social,  and  educational  advancement  of 
inhabitants  of  each  trust  territory;  the  con- 
i  oration  of  such  petitions  concerning  trust  terri- 
fies as  may  have  been  presented;  and  the  con- 
ization of  the  relations  between  the  Trusteeship 
|uncil  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Economic  and 
;:ial  Council  and  the  specialized  agencies  on  the 
I  er.  The  Council  will  also  consider  items  falling 
i  hin  its  competence  proposed  by  any  member  of 
I  United  Nations  and  will  schedule  its  future 
fjk  and  sessions. 


FORMER      JAPANESE       MANDATED       ISLANDS: 
STRATEGIC  TRUSTEESHIP 

A  further  significant  development  in  the  trustee- 
ship field  was  the  announcement  by  President  Tru- 
man on  November  6,  1946  that  the  United  States 
was  prepared  to  place  under  trusteeship,  with  the 
United  States  as  administering  authority,  the  Jap- 
anese Mandated  Islands  and  any  Japanese  islands 
for  which  it  assumes  responsibility  as  the  result  of 
the  second  World  War.  Copies  of  a  draft  trustee- 
ship agreement  for  the  former  Japanese  Mandated 
Islands  were  transmitted  on  the  same  date  for  in- 
formation to  the  other  members  of  the  Security 
Council  and  to  New  Zealand  and  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines.  On  February  26,  1947  Warren 
R.  Austin,  United  States  Representative  at  the 
seat  of  the  United  Nations,  formally  submitted  the 
United  States  trusteeship  proposals  to  the  Security 
Council  together  with  an  article-by-article  com- 
mentary on  the  draft  agreement.17  The  Security 
Council  on  March  7  began  the  consideration  of  the 
United  States  draft  proposals.18  This  draft 
trusteeship  agreement  was  submitted  for  approval 
by  the  Security  Council  rather  than  by  the  General 
Assembly,  because  under  its  terms  the  territory  is 
designated  as  strategic.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  articles  82  and  83  of  the  Charter. 

CONCLUSION 

As  a  result  of  intensive  planning  and  cooperative 
action  among  members  of  the  United  Nations 
extending  over  a  period  of  several  years,  the 
United  Nations  has  put  into  operation  its  inter- 
national trusteeship  system.  The  effectiveness 
with  which  the  Trusteeship  Council  will  operate 
toward  the  achievement  of  the  objectives  of  the 
trusteeship  system  as  set  forth  in  the  Charter  can 
be  judged  and  tested  only  by  time  and  experience. 
Meanwhile,  the  dependent  peoples  of  the  world 
and  the  members  of  the  United  Nations,  who  recog- 
nize the  relationship  between  the  advancement  of 
non-self-governing  peoples  everywhere  and  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security 
will  carefully  observe  the  manner  in  which  the 
international  trusteeship  system  functions. 

17  For  the  text  of  Mr.  Austin's  statement  and  the  com- 
mentary on  the  draft  agreement,  see  Bulletin,  Mar.  9, 
1947,  p.  416. 

18  A  survey  of  developments  concerning  the  former  Jap- 
anese Mandated  Islands  will  appear  in  a  subsequent  issue 
of  the  Bulletin. 
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COUNCIL  OF  FOREIGN  MINISTERS 

Moscow  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers: 
Discussions  on  Germany 


STATEMENTS  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


German  de-Nazification  ' 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  occupation  of  Ger- 
many de-Nazification  has  been  a  basic  objective  of 
U.S.  military  government. 

In  the  determination  to  stamp  out  Nazism  in 
the  U.  S.  zone  the  American  officials  went  far  be- 
yond the  requirements  laid  down  by  the  Control 
Council  directive.  Every  possible  effort  is  being 
taken  to  apprehend  war  criminals  and  other  per- 
sons who  have  committed  crimes  against  peace  and 
humanity  and  to  bring  them  to  trial.  Five  thou- 
sand suspects  are  now  being  held  by  U.S.  military 
government  for  investigation.  No  members  of  or- 
ganizations convicted  by  the  International  Military 
Tribunal  have  been  released  pending  final  deter- 
mination of  their  cases  by  de-Nazification  tribu- 
nals. At  present  48,000  or  more  members  of  the 
SS  Corps,  of  political  leaders,  Gestapo,  and  other 
Nazis  are  interned  awaiting  trial. 

The  German  law  for  liberation  from  National 
Socialism  and  militarism  enacted  by  the  three 
Lander  or  provinces  of  the  U.S.  zone  is  just,  but  it 
is  more  strict  and  comprehensive  in  its  application 
and  scope,  we  think,  than  de-Nazification  proce- 
dures in  the  other  zones.  The  law  is  administered 
by  some  450  tribunals,  staffed  with  persons  known 
to  be  anti-Nazis,  who  to  date  have  tried  more  than 
200,000  persons.  It  is  enforced  by  more  than  14,000 
persons  and  is  closely  supervised  by  U.S.  military- 
government  officials.  Under  this  law  about  12,- 
000,000  persons  were  registered  for  investigation. 

The  law  observes  the  principles  of  justice  by  pro- 
viding for  a  fair  and  effective  procedure  for  judg- 
ing every  individual  according  to  the  degree  of  his 
responsibility  for  the  wrongs  committed  during 
the  Nazi  regime ;  it  imposes  definite  sanctions  de- 

1  Made  on  Mar.  13,  1947,  and  released  to  the  press  in 
Moscow  on  the  same  date. 


signed  to  prevent  persons  found  to  be  guilty  fr< 
holding  any  position  other  than  that  of  ordina 
labor,  and  it  grants  opportunities  for  rehabili 
tion  to  lesser  offenders  and  for  reintegration  ii 
the  community  of  merely  nominal  participants 
the  Nazi  movement. 

No  exceptions  are  made  because  of  individi 
administrative  efficiency  or  for  reasons  of  politic 
expediency;  the  number  of  persons  removed  a 
excluded  from  public  and  important  private  offi' 
because  of  Nazi  affiliations  exceeds  370,000;  t 
screening  of  the  entire  adult  population  insu; 
that  no  active  Nazi  can  escape  the  punishment 
deserves.  In  the  U.S.  zone  former  Nazis  are  \ 
allowed  to  join  political  parties  nor  are  exceptk 
allowed  for  former  Nazis  who  are  now  willing 
cooperate  actively  with  the  present  system  in  G' 
many.  Furthermore,  all  members  of  the  N: 
Party  have  been  removed  from  public  office  a 
positions  of  influence  in  private  enterprise. 

The  law  is  supported  in  our  zone  by  all  politii 
parties  and  by  the  trade  unions ;  it  was  cited  ai 
model  of  justice  by  the  International  Military  T 
bunal,  and  its  substantive  provisions  were  adopt 
by  all  four  powers  of  occupation  and  embodied 
control  directive  no.  38. 

The  American  policy  has  been  consistent  a 
the  program  severe  but  just.  The  amnesties  : 
cently  enacted  in  the  American  zone  do  not  cons 
tute  a  relaxation  of  our  efforts  to  stamp  c 
Nazism.  These  measures  apply  only  to  youths  a 
invalids  and  other  people  in  the  lowest  incoi 
group  who  did  not  profit  from  the  Nazi  moveme 
and  cannot  be  regarded  as  Nazis  in  the  meani 
of  the  Control  Council  directive. 

There  is  nothing  to  conceal.  The  monthly  ] 
ports  submitted  to  the  Control  Council  analyze 
detail  the  progress  made  in  the  field  of  de-Nazi 
cation  in  the  U.S.  zone.     In  addition  the  U 
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lal  directives  and  instructions  were  furnished 
the  other  powers.  The  Control  Council  has  not 
eived  complete  information  regarding  the  im- 
mentation  of  quadripartite  directives  in  the 
tern  zone,  nor  full  reports  regarding  results  of 
Nazification  in  that  part  of  Germany. 
My  Government  is  opposed  to  the  use  of  de-Nazi- 
ition  as  a  political  instrument  to  favor  any 
rman  political  party  in  the  American  zone.  Ac- 
e  Nazis  are  prohibited  from  joining  political 
rties,  but  we  have  been  disturbed  by  frequent 
)orts  that  in  the  Soviet  zone  former  active  Nazis 
y  be  cleared  by  the  process  of  joining  the  Social- 
Unity  Party. 

rhe  Control  Council  report  to  the  Council  of 
reign  Ministers  on  de-Nazification  reveals  that 
•Nazification  laws  and  directives  have  been  vary- 
jly  implemented  in  the  zones  of  occupation  and 
accordance  with  each  zone  commander's  inter- 
etation  of  quadripartite  policies  and  pronounce- 
;nts  upon  the  subject.  This  has  resulted  in  lack 
uniformity  both  in  procedures  and  in  the  sever- 
'  of  sanctions  and  restrictions  imposed.  Under 
3  circumstances  there  is  distrust  among  the  oc- 
pying  powers  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  de-Nazifi- 
tion  efforts  of  the  others,  a  reluctance  to  give  full 
ith  and  credit  to  de-Nazification  decisions  made 

other  zones,  and  a  tendency  for  incriminated 
rsons  to  migrate  from  one  zone  to  another  in 
lich  de-Nazification  is  believed  to  be  less  strict. 
To  remedy  this  situation  the  United  States  Dele- 
tion wishes  to  submit  the  following  resolution 
r  adoption  by  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers : 
"The  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  notes  the  re- 
>rt  of  the  Control  Council  on  denazification  and 
ncludes  that  uniformity  of  denazification  prac- 
:es  and  procedures  throughout  Germany  is  im- 
rative.    It  instructs  the  Allied  Control  Council 

direct  the  appropriate  German  authorities  to 
act  a  uniform  German  law  based  on  Control 
)uncil  directive  no.  38  to  assure  equal  and  just 
eatment  of  all  persons  in  accordance  with  the 
igree  of  their  responsibility,  said  German  legis- 
tion  to  be  effective  unless  disapproved  by  the 
lllied  Control  Council." 

quidation  of  War  Plants  In  the  American  Zone1 

1 1  should  like  to  comment  again  on  demilitariza- 
|on.  We  are  all  agreed,  I  believe,  that  those  plants 
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built  and  used  for  direct  war  production,  the  so- 
called  "pure  war  plants"  of  category  I,  should  be 
destroyed  so  far  as  special-purpose  war  equipment 
is  concerned,  and  the  general-purpose  peacetime 
equipment  dismantled  and  distributed  as  repara- 
tions. This  includes  the  six  classes  of  war  produc- 
tion, namely:  Tank  plants,  general-armament 
plants,  aircraft  plants,  war-explosives  and  shell- 
filling  plants,  poison-gas  plants,  and  underground 
plants. 

In  the  American  zone  the  destruction  of  the  war 
equipment  in  these  plants  has  been  largely  com- 
pleted, and  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  plants  have 
been  completely  dismantled.  I  am  submitting  to 
this  Council  the  name  and  location  of  each  of  the 
war  plants  located  in  the  American  zone,  showing 
the  status  of  the  work  on  the  elimination  of  each 
plant.  Eighty  of  the  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
plants  have  been  100  percent  liquidated ;  work  on 
all  the  remaining  plants  is  in  progress  and  will  be 
virtually  completed  this  year,  most  of  it  in  the  next 
few  months. 

Category  II  includes  plants  in  those  industries 
which  have  been  prohibited  to  Germany.  Many 
of  these  industries,  such  as  synthetic  fertilizer,  syn- 
thetic gasoline,  and  synthetic  rubber,  will  only  be 
removed  when  German  exports  are  sufficient  to  pay 
for  the  necessary  amounts  of  these  products  to  be 
imported  from  abroad.  For  the  time  being  they 
are  therefore  continued  in  operation.  This  pro- 
cedure has  been  agreed  to  on  a  quadripartite  basis 
in  the  reparations  plan  itself.  No  date  for  removal 
of  these  industries  can  be  set  at  this  time.  In  addi- 
tion, further  consideration  of  the  level-of -industry 
agreement  may  affect  certain  of  the  industries  in 
category  II. 

Categories  III  and  IV  cover  generally  those 
plants  which  among  other  products  might  be  util- 
ized to  produce  a  prohibited  material.  The  plants 
themselves  are  primarily  intended  for  peacetime 
requirements.  The  industries  in  the  last  three  cate- 
gories are  necessarily  bound  up  with  the  over-all 
problem  of  reparations,  the  level  of  industry,  and 
the  economic  unification  of  Germany.  Their  dis- 
position can  finally  be  determined  only  after  de- 
cisions in  these  fields  have  been  reached. 

[Attached  list  of  plants  has  been  omitted.] 


1  Made  on  Mar.  14,  1947,  and  released  to  the  press  In 
Moscow  on  the  same  date. 
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Total  number  of  ex-members  of  the  German  armed 
forces  in  U.S.  custody ' 

According  to  information  received  from  the  office 
of  the  Military  Governor,  U.  S.  zone,  Germany,  on 
13  March  1947  the  total  of  ex-members  of  the  Ger- 
man armed  forces  under  the  United  States  control 
and  outside  Germany  is  15,103  at  the  present  time. 
These  are  disposed  as  follows : 

In  the  United  States 103 

(These  are  either  sick  in  hospitals  or  confined  for 
criminal  offenses.) 

In  France 1,175 

(All  in  labor  service  units  working  with  U.  S. 
Graves  Registration  Service.) 

In  Italy 13,  825 

(These  have  been  held  due  to  transportation  and 
labor-replacement  problems  but  are  being  re- 
patriated and  discharged  at  an  approximate  rate 
of  1,000  per  week.) 

There  are  in  the  U.  S.  zone,  Germany,  a  total  of 
15,873  German  prisoners  of  war  excluding  those 
held  as  war  criminals.  These  German  prisoners  of 
war  are  almost  all  being  processed  for  discharge. 

The  target  date  for  completion  of  the  discharge 
of  substantially  all  the  German  prisoners  of  war 
under  U.  S.  control  is  June  1947. 

Reconstruction  of  Germany  on  a  Democratic  Basis3 

The  Berlin  Conference  instructed  the  Allied 
Control  Authority  "to  prepare  for  the  eventual 
reconstruction  of  German  political  life  on  a  demo- 
cratic basis  and  for  eventual  peaceful  cooperation 
in  international  life  by  Germany".  We  believe 
that  that  directive  should  be  made  more  precise  so 
as  to  assure  unity  of  procedure  within  the  different 
German  zones. 

I  realize  that  the  word  democracy  is  given  many 
interpretations.  To  the  American  Government 
and  citizen  it  has  a  basic  meaning.  We  believe 
that  human  beings  have  certain  inalienable  rights, 
that  is,  rights  which  may  not  be  given  or  taken 
away.    They  include  the  right  of  every  individual 


1  Made  at  Moscow  on  Mar.  14,  1947,  and  released  to  the 
press  in  Moscow  on  the  same  date. 

1  Made  at  Moscow  on  Mar.  14,  1947,  and  released  to  the 
press  in  Moscow  on  the  same  date.  The  text  of  the  state- 
ment was  broadcast  to  all  parts  of  the  world  in  25  lan- 
guages on  Mar.  15  and  16  by  the  Voice  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  operated  by  the  Office  of  International  Infor- 
mation and  Cultural  Affairs  of  the  Department  of  State. 


to  develop  his  mind  and  his  soul  in  ways  of  his  ok 
choice,  free  of  fear  or  coercion — provided  only  1 
does  not  interfere  with  the  like  right  of  other 
To  us  a  society  is  not  democratic  if  men  who  r 
spect  the  rights  of  their  fellow  men  are  not  free 
express  their  own  beliefs  and  convictions  withoi 
fear  that  they  may  be  snatched  away  from  the 
home  and  family.  To  us  a  society  is  not  free 
law-abiding  citizens  live  in  fear  of  being  denk 
the  right  to  work  or  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  ar. 
the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

We  believe  that  the  reconstruction  of  Germar 
on  a  democratic  basis  as  called  for  by  the  Berl: 
Conference  requires  that  basic  law  within  eac 
German  state  and  the  practice  of  the  occupyin 
authorities  should  assure  such  rights  to  every  ind 
vidua]  and  effectively  prevent  any  government  < 
group,  however  powerful  or  however  numerou 
from  taking  such  rights  from  or  imposing  sue 
fears  on  any  individuals,  however  weak  or  hoM 
ever  few.  We  believe  that  the  present  control  ( 
Germany  by  the  Allies  gives  us  a  unique  opporti 
nity  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  the  sincerity  ( 
the  democratic  goals  which  were  proclaimed  in  tl 
Atlantic  Charter  and  the  Charter  of  the  Unite 
Nations. 

Unfortunately  the  Allied  Council  has  not  y 
been  able  to  agree  upon  the  guaranties  necessai 
to  assure  political  and  economic  freedom  in  a 
parts  of  Germany.  In  consequence  there  has  bee 
no  uniform  preparation  of  the  Germans  in  the  di 
ferent  zones  for  the  political  reconstruction  c 
Germany. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  clear  that  there  hi 
not  been  a  uniformly  effective  guaranty  of  civ 
rights  in  all  parts  of  Germany.  The  protection  < 
the  individual  in  the  modern  state  rests  upon  tl 
constitutional  guaranties  of  his  basic  rights  an 
liberties.  I  assume  my  colleagues  will  agree  ths 
adequate  guaranties  of  these  basic  rights  of  tl 
individual  should  be  contained  in  every  Genua 
constitution. 

In  the  second  place,  there  has  been  no  uniform! 
effective  guaranty  of  the  rights  of  political  partif 
in  all  parts  of  Germany.  Freely  constituted  polit 
cal  parties  should  be  insured  the  right  to  partic 
pate  in  a  free  competitive  election  system  in  whic 
each  is  accorded  equal  opportunity  to  present  i< 
views,  to  win  adherents,  and  to  obtain  just  rer. 
resentation. 
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In  the  third  place,  there  is  no  uniformly  effective 
guaranty  of  the  rights  of  free  trade  unions  in  all 
jarts  of  Germany.  The  rights  of  free  and  autono- 
nous  trade  unions  to  carry  on  customary  trade- 
mion  activities  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
heir  members  should  be  clearly  established. 

In  the  fourth  place,  there  is  no  uniformly  ef- 
fective guaranty  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  and 
adio  in  all  parts  of  Germany.  There  is,  in  the 
•pinion  of  the  American  Government  and  the 
American  people,  a  vital  connection  between  mod- 
irn  democracy  and  a  free  press  and  radio.  Govern- 
nental  domination  and  manipulation  of  informa- 
tion media  in  the  interest  of  the  Nazi  Party  were 
powerful  weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  anti-demo- 
cratic Nazi  regime.  If  anti-democratic  ideologies 
ire  to  be  forever  eliminated  in  Germany  we  must 
certainly  permit  the  people  of  that  nation  to  enjoy 
in  unrestricted  access  to  information  obtained  by 
means  of  all  media  of  public  information,  includ- 
ing press,  radio,  book  and  magazine  publications, 
films,  theater,  and  music. 

In  the  fifth  place,  there  is  no  uniformly  effective 
guaranty  of  freedom  of  movement  for  persons  and 
g;oods  throughout  Germany.  Such  freedom  is  es- 
sential to  the  development  of  a  sound  political  and 
economic  life  in  a  peaceful  Germany.  The  orig- 
inal reasons  for  restricting  movement  of  Germans 
tnternally  no  longer  exist.  The  German  mili- 
ary forces  have  been  disbanded,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  war  criminals  have  been  apprehended,  the 
Nazi  organizations  have  been  broken  up,  and  active 
Nazis  and  subversive  elements  are  under  necessary 
control  and  surveillance.  Since  the  reasons  for 
restricting  free  movement  no  longer  prevail,  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  time  has  come  to  terminate  any 
such  restrictions  that  now  exist. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  Allied  Control  Council  has 
delayed  in  taking  the  necessary  action  to  insure 
;he  observance  of  these  prerequisites  to  the  agreed 
political  and  economic  objectives.  We  will  never 
democratize  Germany  by  the  mere  negative  proc- 
ess of  depriving  Nazis  of  their  positions  and  in- 
fluence. We  must  rather  take  an  active  part  in  the 
Jstablishment  of  the  essentials  which  I  have  out- 
lined and  proceed  to  restore  German  economic  and 
1  political  life  upon  the  foundation  which  they 
provide. 

To  make  substantial  progress  in  this  direction, 
common  agreement  among  us  is  essential.  The 
United  States  Delegation  regards  the  principles  I 
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have  outlined  as  of  fundamental  importance.  I 
shall  later  circulate  a  proposed  directive  on  the 
subject  which  I  hope  will  have  your  sympathetic 
consideration. 

Territorial  Reorganization  Inside  Germany1 

The  Potsdam  agreement  provides  that  "The  ad- 
ministration of  affairs  in  Germany  should  be  di- 
rected towards  the  decentralization  of  the  political 
structure  and  the  development  of  local  responsibil- 
ity", that  local  self-government  should  be  restored 
throughout  Germany  on  democratic  principles, 
and  that  representative  and  elective  principles 
should  be  introduced  into  regional,  provincial,  and 
state  (Land)  administration  as  rapidly  as  progress 
in  local  self-government  should  justify  it. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  United  States  that  when 
common  objectives  have  been  agreed  upon  by  the 
four  occupying  powers  the  absence  of  any  agree- 
ment necessary  to  the  implementation  of  these  de- 
cisions, far  from  preventing  one  or  more  occupy- 
ing powers  from  doing  what  they  can  singly  or 
jointly  to  advance  these  common  objectives,  im- 
poses upon  them  the  obligation  to  do  their  utmost 
to  achieve  the  maximum  of  progress  in  the  direc- 
tion to  the  common  objectives. 

Pursuant  to  these  Potsdam  decisions,  elections 
have  been  held  in  the  2  during  the  year  1946  in  the 
small  towns,  the  counties,  the  cities,  and  finally  for 
state  legislatures  under  constitutions  freely  de- 
veloped by  the  Germans  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  United  States  military  government. 

By  proclamation  of  the  zone  commanders  19 
September  1945  U.S.  military  government  estab- 
lished three  Lander  in  its  zone.  In  the  only  case 
where  a  former  Land  was  almost  wholly  in  the 
U.S.  zone,  namely,  Bavaria,  the  Land  was  estab- 
lished on  the  administrative  boundaries  as  they 
existed  prior  to  the  occupation.  In  the  case  of 
Wiirttemberg-Baden,  Hesse,  and  Bremen,  certain 
changes  were  made,  primarily  because  of  the  fact 
that  occupation  zones  cut  across  the  traditional 
administrative  lines.  Certain  consolidations  were 
also  required  for  the  purpose  of  sound  admin- 
istration. 

The  establishment  of  these  areas  in  the  U.S.  zone 
as  states  for  administrative  purposes  is  provi- 
sional, and  it  may  be  anticipated  that,  when  present 

*Made  on  Mar.  15,  1947,  and  released  to  the  press  in 
Moscow  on  the  same  date. 
2  Garbled. 
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artificial  boundary  lines  between  zones  are 
removed,  certain  of  these  states  will  seek  more 
normal  boundaries  based  upon  cultural,  economic, 
and  historic  considerations.  The  approval  which 
military  government  gave  to  the  constitutions  was 
made  expressly  subject  to  the  international  agree- 
ments to  which  the  United  States  Government  is 
a  party,  to  quadripartite  legislation,  and  to  the 
powers  which  military  government  must  reserve  in 
order  to  effectuate  the  basic  policies  of  the 
occupation. 

The  question  of  territorial  and  administrative 
organization  within  the  German  boundaries  will 
come  before  us  again  when  we  discuss  the  problem 
of  a  provisional  German  government,  and  at  this 
time  I  think  we  need  do  no  more  than  to  note  the 
action  as  appearing  in  the  report  and  accept  the 
report  as  rendered. 

Displaced  Persons  in  Germany1 

The  problem  of  displaced  persons  in  Germany 
was  not  included  on  the  agenda  for  this  session  as 
agreed  in  New  York  but  was  discussed  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Allied  Control  Council.  It  involves 
one  of  the  most  tragic  consequences  of  the  war. 
The  people  and  Government  of  the  United  States 
have,  for  the  sake  of  humanity  and  civilization, 
the  most  direct  and  intense  interest  in  the  speedy 
rehabilitation  and  resettlement  of  these  human 
beings  caught  in  the  backwash  of  war.  Many  evi- 
dences of  the  sympathetic  view  which  the  Ameri- 
can Government  and  people  take  of  their  problems 
have  already  been  given. 

The  attitude  of  the  United  States  Government 
on  this  difficult  problem  is  well  known.  The  mat- 
ter has  been  extensively  debated  in  the  United 
Nations,  where  Mrs.  Roosevelt  at  both  the  London 
and  New  York  meetings  of  the  General  Assembly 
expressed  the  policy  of  the  American  Government. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  report  of  the  Allied  Con- 
trol Council  which  has  led  us  to  change  that  atti- 
tude. The  Soviet  charges  made  here  were  largely 
made  there,  and  answered  there. 

As  a  result  of  decisions  taken  in  the  United 
Nations,  of  which  all  governments  represented  in 
this  Council  are  members,  progress  is  being  made 
toward   the  establishment   of  the   International 


1  Made  on  Mar.  15, 19-17,  and  released  to  the  press  In  Mos- 
cow on  the  same  date. 


Refugee  Organization.  The  United  States  Go1 
ernment  is  giving  its  full  support  to  this  effort  1 
mitigate  the  sufferings  of  thousands  of  helple: 
victims  of  the  war.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  U.S.  Deli 
gation  that  rapid  progress  will  follow  in  establisl 
ing  the  International  Refugee  Organization,  an 
further  that  it  will  be  successful  in  its  efforts  1 
solve  this  problem. 

The  International  Refugee  Organization  hf 
been  founded  to  find  a  solution  for  this  difficu 
problem.  If  the  Council  attempts  to  deal  wit 
it  here,  it  may  complicate  rather  than  help  tl 
efforts  of  the  International  Refugee  Organizatioi 

News  From  Meeting  of  Council  of 
Foreign  Ministers  To  Be  Broadcast 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Marc 
11  that  reports  on  the  meetings  of  the  Council  c 
Foreign  Ministers,  now  under  way  in  Moscow,  wi 
be  broadcast  to  all  parts  of  the  world  in  25  lar 
guages  over  the  Voice  of  the  United  States  c 
America,  the  global  short-wave  radio  networ 
operated  by  the  Department's  Office  of  Interns 
tional  Information  and  Cultural  Affairs. 

David  Penn,  special  correspondent  of  the  Voic 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  is  filing  fro.v 
Moscow  a  daily  basic  report  which  is  distributed  t 
the  25  language  desks  of  the  Department's  radi 
studios  in  New  York  for  translation  and  broad 
cast  in  the  various  languages  at  scheduled  time; 
differing  for  different  parts  of  the  world.  In  addi 
tion,  editorial  comment  on  the  conference  fror 
newspapers  throughout  the  United  States  will  b 
broadcast  in  the  various  languages. 

Each  language  desk  faces  the  problem  of  fitting 
each  news  report  into  program  schedules  that  ar 
long  and  frequent  in  some  areas  and  short  and  in 
frequent  in  other  areas.  For  example,  the  Voic 
of  the  United  States  of  America  is  broadcast  t< 
Latin  America  for  12  hours  a  day,  to  Germany  fo 
3  hours  a  day,  to  France  for  2  hours  a  day,  and  on 
hour  a  day  each  to  China  and  to  the  Soviet  Union 

The  broadcasts  are  carried  over  36  short-wavi 
transmitters  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  th» 
United  States,  and  are  relayed  through  trans 
mitters  at  Munich,  Algiers,  and  Honolulu.  Thesi 
short-wave  broadcasts  frequently  are  rebroadcas 
on  medium  wave  by  national  networks  in  France 
Italy,  China,  and  the  nations  of  Latin  America. 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS 


iimmary  Statement  by  the  Secretary-General 


MATTERS  OF  WHICH  THE  SECURITY  COUNCIL  IS  SEIZED  AND  THE  STAGE  REACHED 

IN  THEIR  CONSIDERATION' 


The  First  Report  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission 


Consideration  of  the  Report  was  commenced  at 
e  one  hundred  and  fifth  meeting  of  the  Council 
i  13  February  1947,  and  the  Representative  of 
inada  was  invited  to  participate  in  the  dis- 
ssion. 

The  discussion  continued  at  the  one  hundred 
id  sixth,  eighth,  tenth,  twelfth  and  fifteenth 
eetings  on  14,  18,  20,  25  February  and  5  March. 
t  the  one  hundred  and  eighth  meeting,  the  Rep- 
sentative  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
iblics  submitted  amendments  and  additions  to 
e  Report  (document  S/283). 
At  the  one  hundred  and  twelfth  meeting,  the 
spresentative  of  the  United  States  submitted  a 
•aft  resolution  providing  that  the  record  of  the 
jcurity  Council's  consideration  of  the  Report 
!  transmitted  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
id  urged  the  Commission  to  continue  its  inquiry 
develop  as  promptly  as  possible  the  specific 
•oposals  called  for  by  Section  5  of  the  General 
ssembly  Resolution  of  24  January  1946  and  in 
ie  course  to  prepare  and  submit  a  draft  treaty 
i'  convention  incorporating  its  ultimate  pro- 
)sals. 

>.  Incidents  in  the  Corfu  Channel 

>  The  discussion  was  resumed  at  the  one  hun- 
•ed  and  seventh  meeting  on  18  February  and 


continued  at  the  one  hundred  and  ninth,  eleventh 
and  fourteenth  meetings  on  19,  24,  and  27  Feb- 
ruary, the  Representative  of  Albania  participat- 
ing. The  Council  adopted  a  resolution  submitted 
by  the  Representative  of  Australia  to  appoint  a 
Sub-Committee  of  three  members  to  examine  all 
the  available  evidence  and  to  make  a  report,  not 
later  than  10  March  1947  on  the  facts  of  the  case 
as  disclosed  by  such  evidence.  The  question  is  be- 
ing considered  by  the  Sub-Committee. 

11.  Draft  Trusteeship  Agreement  for  the  Former 
Japanese  Mandated  Islands 

By  letter  dated  17  February  1947,  addressed  to 
the  Secretary-General,  the  Representative  of  the 
United  States  forwarded  the  text  of  a  draft 
Trusteeship  Agreement  for  the  former  Japanese 
Mandated  Islands  for  submission  to  the  Security 
Council  for  its  approval  in  accordance  with  Ar- 
ticle 83  of  the  Charter. 

Discussion  on  this  subject  took  place  at  the  one 
hundred  and  thirteenth  and  one  hundred  and  six- 
teenth meetings  on  26  February  and  7  March  1947. 

The  Representatives  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  and  Poland  submitted  amend- 
ments to  the  draft  agreement. 

The  Council  adjourned  further  consideration 
until  13  March. 


1  Security  Council  Document  S/295,  Mar.  7,  1947.  This 
summary  supplements  the  one  printed  in  Bulletin  of 
Mar.  2,  1947,  p.  385.  The  omitted  parts  correspond  sub- 
stantially to  the  material  formerly  printed. 
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THE   UNITED   NATIONS 

U.S.  Delegation  to   U.N.   Preparatory 
Committee  on  Trade  and  Employment. 

[Released  to  the  press  March  11] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March 
11  the  list  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the 
second  meeting  at  Geneva  of  the  United  Nations 
Preparatory  Committee  for  the  International  Con- 
ference on  Trade  and  Employment. 

William  L.  Clayton,  Under  Secretary  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  will  be  Chairman  of  the  Delegation, 
and  Clair  Wilcox,  Director,  Office  of  International 
Trade  Policy,  Department  of  State,  will  be  Vice 
Chairman. 

At  the  Geneva  meeting,  opening  April  10,  the  18 
participating  nations  will  undertake  to  complete 
the  draft  of  a  charter  establishing  common  prin- 
ciples of  world-trade  policy  and  setting  up  an  In- 
ternational Trade  Organization.  They  will  also 
negotiate  toward  the  reduction  of  tariffs,  the  re- 
moval of  other  barriers  to  trade,  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  discriminatory  trade  practices. 

There  are  85  officials  from  9  departments  and. 
agencies  of  the  Government  on  the  Delegation  list, 
and,  in  addition,  the  secretariat  accompanying  the 
Delegation  will  number  40. 

The  list  follows: 
Chairman: 

William  L.  Clayton,  Under  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs, 
Department  of  State 

Vice  Chairman: 

Clair  Wilcox,  Director,  Office  of  International  Trade  Policy, 
Department  of  State 

Delegates: 

Winthrop  G.  Brown,  Chief,  Division  of  Commercial  Policy, 
Department  of  State 

John  W.  Evans,  Trade  Barriers  Policy  Adviser,  Office  of 
International  Trade,  Department  of  Commerce 

Harry  C.  Hawkins,  Minister-Counselor  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs, American  Embassy,  London 

William  R.  Johnson,  Commissioner,  Bureau  of  Customs, 
U.S.  Treasury  Department 

John  H.  G.  Pierson,  Economic  Adviser  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Department  of  Labor 

Oscar  B.  Ryder,  Chairman,  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 

Leslie  A.  Wheeler,  Director  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Rela- 
tions, Department  of  Agriculture 

Alternate  Delegates: 

E.  Dana  Durand,  Commissioner,  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission 
John  W.  Gunter,  U.S.  Treasury  Representative,  American 
Embassy,  London 


Robert  B.  Schwenger,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Dire< 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  Departn 
of  Agriculture 

Advisers: 

George  B.  L.  Arner,  Economist,  Office  of  Foreign  Agr: 

tural  Relations,  Department  of  Agriculture 
George  Bronz,  Special  Assistant  to  the  General  Com 

U.S.  Treasury  Department 
Sol  Luis  Descartes,  Member,  Planning,  Urbanizing 

Zoning  Board,  Insular  Government  of  Puerto  Rico 
John  A.  Hopkins,  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relati 

Acting  Head,  Latin  American  Division,  Departmer 

Agriculture 
Einar  Jensen,  Agricultural  Attache^  American  Legal 

Bern 
Paul  Kaplowitz,  Assistant  General  Counsel,  U.S.  Ti 

Commission 
Edmund  H.  Kellogg,  Specialist,  Division  of  Internati' 

Organization  Affairs,  Department  of  State 
Donald  D.  Kennedy,  Chief,  International  Resources  Ij 

sion,  Department  of  State 
Sidney  J.  Kennedy,  U.S.  Treasury  Attache^  American ' 

bassy,  London 
Norris  G.  Kenny,  Economic  Analyst,  Department  of 

search,  The  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Fol 

War  Department 
John  M.  Leddy,  Adviser  on  General  Commercial  Pol 

Division  of  Commercial  Policy,  Department  of  S; 
Frederick  A.  Motz,  Agricultural  Adviser,  American  Li 

tion,  Vienna 
Harold  H.  Neff,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Under  Secre' 

of  War,  War  Department 
Montell  E.  Ogdon,  in  charge  of  United  Kingdom  and  C 

ada  Section,  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relatii 

Department  of  Agriculture 
Robert  P.  Terrill,  Associate  Chief,  International  Resoui 

Division,  Department  of  State 
Capt.  W.  B.  Thorp,  Chief,  Services  Division,  Army 

Navy  Munitions  Board 

Tariff  Negotiating  Teams: 

1.  United  Kingdom 

Wilson  T.  M.  Beale  (Head),  Assistant  Chief,  Divisioi 

Commercial  Policy,  Department  of  State 
Don  C.  Bliss,  Commercial  Attache\  American  Einba 

London 
Loyle  A.  Morrison,  Chief,  Economics  Division,  U.  S.  Ta 

Commission 
Cromwell  A.  Riches,  Chief,  United  Kingdom  Section,  Ol 

of  International  Trade,  Department  of  Commerce 
Joe  A.  Robinson,  Country  Specialist,  Division  of  Comn 

cial  Policy,  Department  of  State 

2.  Canada 

Homer  S.  Fox  (Head) ,  Commercial  Attache'  American  1 

bassy,  Ottawa 
Winifred  R.  Maroney,  Chief,  Canadian  Section,  Depj 

ment  of  Commerce 
Constant    Southworth,    Country    Specialist,    Division 

Commercial  Policy,  Department  of  State 
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rl  J.  Whelan,  Principal  Economist,  U.S.  Tariff  Com- 
mission 

Southern  Dominions 

>bert  M.  Carr  (Head),  Adviser,  Division  of  Commercial 
Policy,  Department  of  State 

rl  E.  Christopberson,  Chief,  Southern  Hemisphere  Sec- 
tion, British  Commonwealth  Division,  Department  of 
Commerce 

ithleen  Molesworth,  Second  Secretary  and  Consul,  Amer- 
ican Embassy,  London 

entworth  W.  Peirce,  Senior  Economist,  U.S.  Tariff  Com- 
mission 

India 

Iwin  G.  Moline  (Head),  Country  Specialist,  Division  of 
Commercial  Policy,  Department  of  State 

ivid  Lynch,  Principal  Economist,  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 

seph  S.  Sparks,  Vice  Consul,  American  Consulate, 
Karachi 

irlton  L.  Wood,  Chief,  Asiatic-Pacific  Section,  Office  of 
International  Trade,  Department  of  Commerce 

France 

miel  Reagan  (Head),  Counselor  of  Embassy  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  American  Embassy,  Paris 

iilip  M.  Copp,  Assistant  Chief,  European  Division,  Office 
of  International  Trade,  Department  of  Commerce 

iry  G.  Crain,  Research  Assistant,  Division  of  Commercial 
Policy,  Department  of  State 

'illard  W.  Kane,  Commodity  Specialist,  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission 

Arnold  Quirin,  Country  Specialist,  Division  of  Com- 
mercial Policy,  Department  of  State 

Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg 

illiam  A.  Fowler  (Head) ,  Adviser  on  Economic  Problems 
to  the  U.S.  Representative  (ECOSOC) ,  Department  of 
State 

lean  Arnold,  Jr.,  Country  Specialist,  Division  of  Com- 
mercial Policy,  Department  of  State 

•entice  N.  Dean,  Principal  Economist,  U.S.  Tariff  Com- 
mission 

ibert  P.  Donogh,  Economic  Analyst,  Office  of  Interna- 
tional Trade,  Department  of  Commerce 
China  and  Lebanon 

arrill  C.  Gay  (Head),  Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  Com- 
mercial Policy,  Department  of  State 

mrles  N.  Henning,  Senior  Economic  Analyst,  Office  of 
International  Trade,  Department  of  Commerce 

ivid  Lynch,  Principal  Economist,  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 

hn  P.  Shaw,  Division  of  Commercial  Policy,  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

I  Czechoslovakia 

irnon  L.  Phelps  (Head),  Adviser  on  European  Commer- 
cial Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Sward  F.  Barker,  Chief,  Accounting  Division,  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission 

i'ley  T.  Caudill,  Economic  Analyst,  Office  of  International 
Trade,  Department  of  Commerce 

|)bert  B.  Wright,  Country  Specialist,  Division  of  Com- 


mercial Policy,  Department  of  State 


9.  Brazil  and  Chile 

DuWayne  G.  Clark  (Head),  Commercial  Attache^  Ameri- 
can Embassy,  Rio  de  Janeiro 

William  F.  Gray,  Country  Specialist,  Division  of  Com- 
mercial Policy,  Department  of  State 

Allyn  Campbell  Loosley,  Principal  Economist,  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission 

Anthony  J.  Poirier,  Specialist,  Tariff  and  Trade  Agree- 
ments, Office  of  International  Trade,  Department  of 
Commerce 

10.  Cuba 

Albert  F.  Nufer  (Head),  Counselor  of  Embassy  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  American  Embassy,  Habana 

Mrs.  Amelia  H.  Hood,  Divisional  Assistant,  Division  of 
Commercial  Policy,  Department  of  State 

Anthony  B.  Kenkel,  Economist,  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 

Albert  J.  Powers,  Chief,  Caribbean  Section,  Office  of  In- 
ternational Trade,  Department  of  Commerce 

11.  Norway 

Norman  Burns  (Head),  Adviser,  Division  of  Commercial 
Policy,  Department  of  State 

Louis  S.  Ballif,  Chief,  Technical  Service,  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission 

Harold  P.  MacGowan,  Adviser,  Trade  Agreement  Policy, 
Office  of  International  Trade,  Department  of 
Commerce 

Robert  B.  Wright,  Country  Specialist,  Division  of  Com- 
mercial Policy,  Department  of  State 

Commodity  Specialists: 

J.  Mark  Albertson,  Chief,  Ceramics  Division,  U.S.  Tariff 

Commission 
W.  A.  Graham  Clark,  Chief,  Textile  Division,  U.  S.  Tariff 

Commission 
Rollin  Cragg,  Assistant  Chief,  Chemical  Division,  U.  S. 

Tariff  Commission 
Oscar  A.  Juve,  Chief,  Agriculture  Division,  U.  S.  Tariff 

Commission 
F.  Morton  Leonard,  Chief,  Metals  Division,  U.  S.  Tariff 

Commission 
Walter  L.  Sanders,  Jr.,  Principal  Commodity  Specialist, 

U.  S.  Tariff  Commission 
John  H.  Shannon,  Senior  Economic  Analyst,  Office  of  Inter- 
national Trade,  Department  of  Commerce 

Press  Officer: 

Roger  W.  Tubby,  Press  Officer,  Department  of  State 

Information  Liaison  Officer: 

Margaret  R.  T.  Carter,  Acting  Chief,  Division  of  Public 
Liaison,  Department  of  State 

Technical  Secretary: 

J.  Robert  Schaetzel,   Special  Assistant  to  the  Director, 

Office  of  International  Trade  Policy,  Department  of 

State 

Executive  Secretary: 

Basil  Capella,  Division  of  International  Conferences,  De- 
partment of  State 
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Convention  on  International  Civil  Aviation 


[Released  to  the  press  March  11] 

The  Department  of  State  has  announced  that 
there  have  been  deposited  the  requisite  number 
of  instruments  of  ratification  of  the  convention 
on  international  civil  aviation  in  order,  under  the 
terms  of  the  convention,  to  bring  it  into  force  on 
April  4,  1947.  This  occasion  will  mark  an  im- 
portant milestone  in  the  history  of  international 
civil  aviation.  In  November  1944  the  representa- 
tives of  54  nations  gathered  at  Chicago  to  attempt 
a  blueprint  for  world  civil  aviation.  This  blue- 
print has  now  matured  into  an  accepted  and  op- 
erating piece  of  international  machinery.  Upon 
it  the  future  world-wide  development  of  civil 
aviation  will  largely  be  based. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  convention  there  will 
now  come  into  being  a  permanent  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization,  which  will  be 
brought  into  relationship  with  the  United  Nations 
in  accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the  latter  and 
will  form  a  part  of  the  general  pattern  of  inter- 
national cooperation.  This  organization  has  as 
its  aim  the  establishment  of  principles  and  tech- 
niques of  international  air  navigation  and  the 
fostering  of  the  development  of  international  air 
transport  to  the  end  that  it  will — 

(a)  Insure  the  safe  and  orderly  growth  of 
international  civil  aviation  throughout  the  world ; 

(b)  Encourage  the  arts  of  aircraft  design  and 
operation  for  peaceful  purposes ; 

(c)  Encourage  the  development  of  airways, 
airports,  and  air-navigation  facilities  for  inter- 
national civil  aviation ; 

(d)  Meet  the  needs  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 
for  safe,  regular,  efficient,  and  economical  air 
transport ; 

(e)  Prevent  economic  waste  caused  by  unrea- 
sonable competition; 

(/)  Insure  that  the  rights  of  contracting  states 
are  fully  respected  and  that  every  contracting 
state  has  a  fair  opportunity  to  operate  interna- 
tional airlines; 

(g)  Avoid  discrimination  between  contracting 
states ; 

(h)  Promote  safety  of  flight  in  international 
air  navigation ; 


(«')  Promote  generally  the  development  of 
aspects  of  international  civil  aeronautics. 

In  the  past  two  years  the  Provisional  Interr 
tional  Civil  Aviation  Organization  (PIC AC 
established  on  June  6,  1945  by  the  entry  k 
force  of  the  interim  agreement  on  internatior 
civil  aviation,  has  vigorously  pursued  these  ail 
with  tangible  results.  That  provisional  organk 
tion  has  established,  for  example,  standards  a: 
procedures  which  have  contributed  greatly  to  t 
safety  and  regularity  of  international  air  opei 
tions  and  has  provided  a  public  forum  for  fi 
and  open  discussions  of  mutual  problems.  T 
remarkable  energy  and  spirit  of  cooperation  wj 
which  the  provisional  organization  has  attack 
and  solved  many  problems  serves  as  an  outstan 
ing  example  in  the  field  of  international  accoi 
This  success  has  been  in  no  small  part  due  to  t 
wisdom  and  vision  of  the  president  of  the  Inter; 
Council,  Dr.  Edward  Warner,  and  to  the  hi; 
caliber  of  the  representatives  of  the  21  gover 
ments  who  compose  the  Interim  Council. 

Now  that  the  convention  will  shortly  come  in 
force,  the  peoples  of  the  world  interested  in  inte 
national  cooperation  may  take  pride  in  the  pg 
accomplishments  of  the  provisional  organizati< 
and  entertain  real  hope  for  the  future  success 
the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organizatic 
This  organization  will  provide  a  permanent  ba 
for  the  establishment  of  sound  principles  in  t' 
entire  field  of  international  civil  aviation,  therel 
contributing  in  no  small  part  to  the  eliminate 
of  world  misunderstanding  and  thus  to  an  era  i 
lasting  peace  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  following  countries  have  deposited  instr 
ments  of  ratification  or  adherences:  Argentin 
Australia,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  China,  Czech 
Slovakia,  Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  Ethiopi 
India,  Ireland,  Liberia,  Mexico,  New  Zealand,  Ni 
aragua,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Philippine  Republ: 
Poland,  Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerlan 
Turkey,  Union  of  South  Africa,  U.K.,  and  U.S. 

In  addition  it  is  understood  that  the  Gover 
ments  of  Afghanistan,  Bolivia,  Iceland,  Egyj 
and  the  Netherlands  have  completed  ratificatk 
procedures  and  that  their  instruments  of  ratific 
tion  are  in  the  process  of  transmittal  to  the  Unite 
States. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings  l 


n  Session  as  of  March 

1946 

16,  1947 

'ar  Eastern  Commission  .    . 

Washington    . 

Feb.  26 

Jnited  Nations: 

Security  Council 

Lake  Success . 

Mar.  25 

Military  Staff  Committee  . 

Lake  Success . 

Mar.  25 

Commission     on     Atomic 

Lake  Success . 

June  14 

Energy. 

Telecommunications     Ad- 

Lake Success . 

Nov.  10 

visory  Committee. 

1947 

konomic  and  Social  Coun- 

Lake Success . 

Feb.  28 

cil  (ECOSOC):    Fourth 

Session. 

1946 

Jernian    External    Property 

Negotiations    (Safehav- 

en): 

With  Portugal 

Lisbon     .    .    . 

Sept,  3 

With  Spain 

Madrid    .    .    . 

Nov.  12 

nter- Allied  Trade  Board  for 

Washington    . 

Oct.  24 

Japan. 

'ICAO: 

1947 

Montreal    .    . 

Jan.  7 

Air  Transport  Committee : 

Montreal    .    . 

Jan.  13 

Sixth  Session. 

Airworthiness  Division  .    . 

Montreal    .    . 

Feb.  20 

Airline  Operating  Practices 

Montreal    .    . 

Feb.  25 

Division. 

nter-Allied  Reparation 

Brussels  .    .    . 

Jan.  29 

Agency  (IARA):  Meet- 

ings on  Conflicting  Cus- 

todial Claims. 

nternational  Court  of  Justice . 

The  Hague     . 

Feb  10 

Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  . 

Moscow  .    .    . 

Mar.  10 

icheduled  for  March- 

May  1947 

LO: 

i   Committee  on  Social  Policy 

London  .    .    . 

Mar.    17- 

in  Dependent  Territories. 

22. 

Committee  of  Experts  on 

Geneva   .    .    . 

Mar.    24- 

the  Application  of  Con- 

29. 

ventions. 

ILO — Continued 

Industrial   Committee   on 

Coal  Mining. 
Industrial   Committee   on 
Inland  Transport. 

International    Wheat    Con- 
ference. 

United  Nations: 

Trusteeship  Council    .    .    . 
Meeting    of    Experts    on 
Passport  and  Frontier 
Formalities. 
Committee  on  Progressive 
Development         and 
Codification  of  Inter- 
national Law. 
Economic       and       Social 
Council    (ECOSOC): 
Subcommission  on  Sta- 
tistical Sampling. 

Subcommission  on  Pro- 
tection of  Minor- 
ities. 

Subcommission  on  Pre- 
vention of  Discrim- 
ination. 

Fiscal  Commission  .    .    . 


Preparatory  Committee 
of  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Europe. 

Subcommission  on  Free- 
dom of  Information. 

Social  Commission  .    .    . 


World  Health  Organization 
(WHO):  Third  Session 
of  Interim  Commission. 


Geneva   .    . 
Geneva   .    . 

London   .    . 


Lake  Success 
Geneva   .    . 


Lake  Success 


Lake  Success 


Lake  Success 


Lake  Success 


Lake  Success 


Geneva   . 


Lake  Success 


Lake  Success 


Geneva 


1947 

Apr.  23 

May  6 
Mar.  18 


Mar.  26 
Apr.  14 


May      1 

(tenta- 
tive) 


Apr.  14 
(tenta- 
tive) 

Apr.  21 
(tenta- 
tive) 

Apr.  21 
(tenta- 
tive) 

Apr.  28 
(tenta- 
tive) 

Apr.  28 
(tenta- 
tive) 

May  5 
(tenta- 
tive) 

May  26 
(tenta- 
tive) 

Mar.  31 


1  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 


1947 

: 

1947 

International  Wool  Study  Group 

London   .    .    . 

Mar.  31 

Fifth    International    Hydro- 

Monaco  .    .    . 

Apr.  22 

Interparliamentary     Union : 

Cairo  .... 

Apr.  7 

graphic  Conference. 

36th  Plenary  Session. 

International     Meeting     of 

New  York  and 

Apr.     28 

International  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Employment: 

Geneva   .    .    . 

Apr.  10 

Marine  Radio  Aids  to 
Navigation. 

New  Lon- 
don. 

May  9 

Second  Meeting  of  Pre- 

FAO   International    Timber 

Marianske- 

Apr.  28 

paratory  Committee. 

Conference. 

L  a  z  n  e  , 

UNESCO   Executive  Board 

Paris    .... 

Apr.    10- 
12  (ten- 

Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

| 

tative) 

International  Civil  Aviation 

Montreal    .    . 

May  6 

International      Red      Cross 
Committee. 

Geneva   .    .    . 

Apr.    14- 
26 

Organization  (ICAO): 
First  Meeting  of  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

PICAO     European-Mediter- 
ranean Special  Air  Traffiic 
Control  Conference. 

Paris    .... 

Apr.  15 

Congress  of  the  Universal 
Postal  Union. 

Paris    .... 

May  6 

International  Refugee  Organ- 

Geneva   .    .    . 

Apr.     15 

International  Radio  Confer- 

Atlantic City . 

May  15 

ization  (IRO)  :  Second  Part 

(tenta- 

ence. 

of  First  Session  of  Prepar- 

tive) 

International  Technical  Com- 

Montreal   .    . 

May 

atory  Commission. 

mittee   of   Aerial   Legal 

European     Central     Inland 

Paris    .... 

Apr.     17 

Experts  (CITEJA). 

Transport  Organization 

(tenta- 

International    Emergency 

Washington    . 

May 

(ECITO):  Seventh  Ses- 

tive) 

Food   Council    (IEFC): 

sion  of  the  Council. 

Fourth  Meeting. 

Activities  and  Developments  » 


U.S.  DELEGATION  TO  INTERNATIONAL 
WHEAT  CONFERENCE 

[Released  to  the  press  March  10 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Marc) 
10  that  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Inter 
national  Wheat  Conference  at  London  startinj 
March  18  has  been  appointed  by  the  President. 

Composition  of  the  Delegation  is  as  follows:  > 

Chairman: 

Leslie  A.  Wheeler,  Director,  Office  of  ForeigJ 

Agricultural  Relations,  Department  of  Agri 

culture 
Delegates  : 
Carl    C.    Farrington,    Assistant    Administrator 

Production   and  Marketing  Administration 

Department  of  Agriculture 
Edward  G.  Cale,  Associate  Chief,  Division  o 

International     Resources,     Department     o 

State 
Paul  O.  Nyhus,  Agricultural  Attache,  America: 

Embassy,  London 
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mretcery: 

Bear  Zaglits,  Economist,  Office  of  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Relations,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture 

The  Conference,  which  will  seek  to  draw  up  an 
iternational  wheat  agreement,  was  recommended 
y  the  International  Wheat  Council  which  met 
;  Washington  last  January.  Invitations  to  the 
onference  were  extended  by  the  British  Govern- 
lent,  as  host,  to  all  member  nations  of  the  United 
'ations  and  to  all  other  Food  and  Agriculture 
Tganization  member  nations  who  are  not  United 
'ations  members  (Finland,  Switzerland,  Hun- 
ary,  Ireland,  Italy,  and  Portugal)  as  well  as  to 
le  FAO  and  the  United  Nations  Economic  and 
ocial  Council  to  send  official  observers. 

Major  objectives  of  the  proposed  agreement, 
3  outlined  by  the  International  Wheat  Council, 
to  as  follows : 

Equitable  international  wheat  prices  fair  to 
oth  consumers  and  producers ; 

Adequate  wheat  supplies  for  world  consump- 
on  at  all  times ; 

Establishment  of  wheat  reserves  through  na- 
onal  stocks  to  insure  against  crop  failures,  f  am- 
le,  and  other  contingencies ; 

Avoidance  of  the  accumulation  of  burdensome 
heat  surpluses; 

Security  for  efficient  wheat  producers; 

Encouragement  of  the  use  of  areas  unsuited  to 
heat  production  for  more  suitable  products; 

Increased  opportunity  for  satisfying  world 
heat  requirements  from  sources  from  which  such 
jquirement  could  be  supplied  most  effectively; 

Promotion  of  increased  wheat  consumption, 
aying  attention  particularly  to  the  nutritional 
rogram  of  signatory  governments. 

URKEY  SIGNS  ARTICLES  OF  AGREEMENT  OF 
UND  AND  BANK 

The  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  International 
lonetary  Fund  and  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of 
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ACTIVITIES   AND   DEVELOPMENTS 

the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  were  signed  and  accepted  on  March 
11  by  the  Turkish  Ambassador  and  by  the  Director 
General  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Ministry  of 
Finance  of  Turkey,  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
of  Turkey. 

Turkey's  application  for  admission  to  member- 
ship in  the  International  Monetary  Fund  was 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fund 
in  Washington  on  October  2, 1946,  and  her  applica- 
tion for  admission  to  membership  in  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  was  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Bank  on  October  3,  1946. 

The  signing  of  the  Articles  of  Agreement  by 
Turkey  brings  the  total  of  countries  having  mem- 
bership in  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  to  41. 

Three  other  countries — Italy,  Syria,  and  Leba- 
non— applying  for  membership  at  the  same  time 
have  until  April  15,  1947  to  sign  the  Articles  of 
Agreement. 

CONFIRMATION  OF  U.S.  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 
OF  INTERNATIONAL  BANK 

The  Senate  on  March  14,  1947  confirmed  the 
nomination  of  Eugene  R.  Black  to  be  United  States 
Executive  Director  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  for  a  term  of  two 
years  and  until  his  successor  has  been  appointed. 

ERRATA 

In  the  article  entitled  "International  Cooperation 
in  Sugar"  by  Jean  Mulliken,  which  appeared  in  the 
Bulletin  of  January  12,  1947,  the  following  cor- 
rections should  be  made : 

On  page  46,  left  column,  second  paragraph,  line 
3,  change  "2.5"  to  read  "2.65";  third  paragraph, 
line  4,  delete  the  word  "International". 
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Recommendations  on  Greece  and  Turkey 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  THE  CONGRESS  » 


Mr.  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  : 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  which  confronts  the 
world  today  necessitates  my  appearance  before  a 
joint  session  of  the  Congress. 

The  foreign  policy  and  the  national  security  of 
this  country  are  involved. 

One  aspect  of  the  present  situation,  which  I 
wish  to  present  to  you  at  this  time  for  your  con- 
sideration and  decision,  concerns  Greece  and  Tur- 
key. 

The  United  States  has  received  from  the  Greek 
Government  an  urgent  appeal  for  financial  and 
economic  assistance.  Preliminary  reports  from 
the  American  Economic  Mission  now  in  Greece  and 
reports  from  the  American  Ambassador  in  Greece 
corroborate  the  statement  of  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment that  assistance  is  imperative  if  Greece  is  to 
survive  as  a  free  nation. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  American  people  and 
the  Congress  wish  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  appeal 
of  the  Greek  Government. 


1  Delivered  by  the  President  before  a  joint  session  of 
Congress  on  Mar.  12,  1947,  and  released  to  the  press  by 
the  White  House  on  the  same  date.  This  message  will 
also  be  printed  as  Department  of  State  publication  2785. 
The  full  text  of  the  President's  speech  was  translated  into 
eight  languages  and  broadcast  at  differing  times  to  Europe, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  Far  East.  Summaries  of  the 
speech  were  broadcast  several  times  in  all  the  25  languages 
of  the  "Voice  of  the  United  States  of  America". 

As  the  President  was  speaking  at  the  Capitol,  a  "live" 
broadcast  of  his  voice  was  transmitted  to  Europe  and 
to  the  Middle  East  through  relay  at  Algiers.  A  recording 
of  the  President's  voice  was  broadcast  to  Latin  America 
at  5 :  30  and  9 :  25  p.m.  on  March  12 ;  to  the  Far  East  at 
5 :  30  p.m.  on  March  12  and  at  5  and  8 :  30  a.m.  on  March 
13 ;  and  to  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  at  5 :  30  a.m.  on 
March  13.  With  the  time  changes  around  the  world,  the 
rebroadcasts  carried  the  President's  voice  to  all  parts  of 
the  world  at  the  most  favorable  listening  hours  during  the 
morning,  afternoon,  and  evening. 

Since  the  "Voice  of  the  United  States  of  America"  does 
not  include  the  Greek  and  Arabic  languages,  the  Presi- 
dent's message  was  heard  in  Greece  and  Turkey  only  in 
the  English  language. 
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Greece  is  not  a  rich  country.  Lack  of  sufficient 
natural  resources  has  always  forced  the  Greei 
people  to  work  hard  to  make  both  ends  meet 
Since  1940  this  industrious  and  peace-loving  coun- 
try has  suffered  invasion,  four  years  of  cruel  enemj 
occupation,  and  bitter  internal  strife. 

When  forces  of  liberation  entered  Greece  thej 
found  that  the  retreating  Germans  had  destroyec 
virtually  all  the  railways,  roads,  port  facilities 
communications,  and  merchant  marine.  Mor< 
than  a  thousand  villages  had  been  burned 
Eighty-five  percent  of  the  children  were  tubercu 
lar.  Livestock,  poultry,  and  draft  animals  hac 
almost  disappeared.  Inflation  had  wiped  ou 
practically  all  savings. 

As  a  result  of  these  tragic  conditions,  a  militan 
minority,  exploiting  human  want  and  misery,  wa 
able  to  create  political  chaos  which,  until  now 
has  made  economic  recovery  impossible. 

Greece  is  today  without  funds  to  finance  thi 
importation  of  those  goods  which  are  essentia 
to  bare  subsistence.  Under  these  circumstance 
the  people  of  Greece  cannot  make  progress  ii 
solving  their  problems  of  reconstruction.  Greeo 
is  in  desperate  need  of  financial  and  economic  as 
sistance  to  enable  it  to  resume  purchases  of  food 
clothing,  fuel,  and  seeds.  These  are  indispensabl 
for  the  subsistence  of  its  people  and  are  obtainabl 
only  from  abroad.  Greece  must  have  help  to  im 
port  the  goods  necessary  to  restore  internal  orde 
and  security  so  essential  for  economic  and  politica 
recovery. 

The  Greek  Government  has  also  asked  for  th 
assistance  of  experienced  American  administrators 
economists,  and  technicians  to  insure  that  the  finan 
cial  and  other  aid  given  to  Greece  shall  be  usei 
effectively  in  creating  a  stable  and  self-sustaininj 
economy  and  in  improving  its  public  administra 
tion. 

The  very  existence  of  the  Greek  state  is  toda; 
threatened  by  the  terrorist  activities  of  severa 
thousand  armed  men,  led  by  Communists,  who  def; 
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he  Government's  authority  at  a  number  of  points, 
larticularly  along  the  northern  boundaries.  A 
ommission  appointed  by  the  United  Nations  Se- 
urity  Council  is  at  present  investigating  disturbed 
onditions  in  northern  Greece  and  alleged  border 
-iolations  along  the  frontier  between  Greece  on 
he  one  hand  and  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugo- 
lavia  on  the  other.2 

Meanwhile,  the  Greek  Government  is  unable  to 
ope  with  the  situation.  The  Greek  Army  is  small 
,nd  poorly  equipped.  It  needs  supplies  and  equip- 
aent  if  it  is  to  restore  authority  to  the  Government 
hroughout  Greek  territory. 

Greece  must  have  assistance  if  it  is  to  become 
,  self-supporting  and  self-respecting  democracy. 

The  United  States  must  supply  that  assistance. 
Ve  have  already  extended  to  Greece  certain  types 
f  relief  and  economic  aid,  but  these  are  inadequate. 

There  is  no  other  country  to  which  democratic 
Greece  can  turn. 

No  other  nation  is  willing  and  able  to  provide 
he  necessary  support  for  a  democratic  Greek  Gov- 
irnment. 

The  British  Government,  which  has  been  help- 
ng  Greece,  can  give  no  further  financial  or  eco- 
nomic aid  after  March  31.  Great  Britain  finds  it- 
elf  under  the  necessity  of  reducing  or  liquidating 
ts  commitments  in  several  parts  of  the  world,  in- 
luding  Greece. 

We  have  considered  how  the  United  Nations 
night  assist  in  this  crisis.  But  the  situation  is  an 
irgent  one  requiring  immediate  action,  and  the 
Jnited  Nations  and  its  related  organizations  are 
lot  in  a  position  to  extend  help  of  the  kind  that 
s  required. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment has  asked  for  our  aid  in  utilizing  effectively 
he  financial  and  other  assistance  we  may  give  to 
ireece,  and  in  improving  its  public  administration. 
i  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  supervise 
he  use  of  any  funds  made  available  to  Greece,  in 
iuch  a  manner  that  each  dollar  spent  will  count 
oward  making  Greece  self-supporting,  and  will 
lielp  to  build  an  economy  in  which  a  healthy  de- 
mocracy can  flourish. 

\  No  government  is  perfect.  One  of  the  chief  vir- 
tues of  a  democracy,  however,  is  that  its  defects 
ire  always  visible  and  under  democratic  processes 
|:an  be  pointed  out  and  corrected.  The  Govern- 
inent  of  Greece  is  not  perfect.  Nevertheless  it  rep- 
resents 85  percent  of  the  members  of  the  Greek 
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Parliament  who  were  chosen  in  an  election  last 
year.  Foreign  observers,  including  692  Ameri- 
cans, considered  this  election  to  be  a  fair  expression 
of  the  views  of  the  Greek  people. 

The  Greek  Government  has  been  operating  in  an 
atmosphere  of  chaos  and  extremism.  It  has  made 
mistakes.  The  extension  of  aid  by  this  country  does 
not  mean  that  the  United  States  condones  every- 
thing that  the  Greek  Government  has  done  or  will 
do.  We  have  condemned  in  the  past,  and  we  con- 
demn now,  extremist  measures  of  the  right  or  the 
left.  We  have  in  the  past  advised  tolerance,  and 
we  advise  tolerance  now. 

Greece's  neighbor,  Turkey,  also  deserves  our 
attention. 

The  future  of  Turkey  as  an  independent  and 
economically  sound  state  is  clearly  no  less  impor- 
tant to  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the  world 
than  the  future  of  Greece.  The  circumstances  in 
which  Turkey  finds  itself  today  are  considerably 
different  from  those  of  Greece.  Turkey  has  been 
spared  the  disasters  that  have  beset  Greece.  And 
during  the  war  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  furnished  Turkey  with  material  aid. 

Nevertheless,  Turkey  now  needs  our  support. 

Since  the  war  Turkey  has  sought  additional 
financial  assistance  from  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  that 
modernization  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
national  integrity. 

That  integrity  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
order  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  British  Government  has  informed  us  that, 
owing  to  its  own  difficulties,  it  can  no  longer  extend 
financial  or  economic  aid  to  Turkey. 

As  in  the  case  of  Greece,  if  Turkey  is  to  have  the 
assistance  it  needs,  the  United  States  must  supply 
it.  We  are  the  only  country  able  to  provide  that 
help. 

1  am  fully  aware  of  the  broad  implications  in- 
volved if  the  United  States  extends  assistance  to 
Greece  and  Turkey,  and  I  shall  discuss  these  im- 
plications with  you  at  this  time. 

One  of  the  primary  objectives  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  is  the  creation  of  con- 
ditions in  which  we  and  other  nations  will  be  able 
to  work  out  a  way  of  life  free  from  coercion.  Thia 
was  a  fundamental  issue  in  the  war  with  Germany 
and  Japan.     Our  victory  was  won  over  countries 

2  Bulletin  of  Jan.  5, 1947,  p.  23. 
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which  sought  to  impose  their  will,  and  their  way  of 
life,  upon  other  nations. 

To  insure  the  peaceful  development  of  nations, 
free  from  coercion,  the  United  States  has  taken  a 
leading  part  in  establishing  the  United  Nations. 
The  United  Nations  is  designed  to  make  possible 
lasting  freedom  and  independence  for  all  its  mem- 
bers. We  shall  not  realize  our  objectives,  however, 
unless  we  are  willing  to  help  free  peoples  to  main- 
tain their  free  institutions  and  their  national  in- 
tegrity against  aggressive  movements  that  seek  to 
impose  upon  them  totalitarian  regimes.  This  is 
no  more  than  a  frank  recognition  that  totalitarian 
regimes  imposed  upon  free  peoples,  by  direct  or 
indirect  aggression,  undermine  the  foundations  of 
international  peace  and  hence  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

The  peoples  of  a  number  of  countries  of  the 
world  have  recently  had  totalitarian  regimes 
forced  upon  them  against  their  will.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  has  made  frequent 
protests  against  coercion  and  intimidation,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Yalta  agreement,  in  Poland,  Ru- 
mania, and  Bulgaria.  I  must  also  state  that 
in  a  number  of  other  countries  there  have  been 
similar  developments. 

At  the  present  moment  in  world  history  nearly 
every  nation  must  choose  between  alternative  ways 
of  life.    The  choice  is  too  often  not  a  free  one. 

One  way  of  life  is  based  upon  the  will  of  the 
majority,  and  is  distinguished  by  free  institutions, 
representative  government,  free  elections,  guar- 
anties of  individual  liberty,  freedom  of  speech  and 
religion,  and  freedom  from  political  oppression. 

The  second  way  of  life  is  based  upon  the  will  of 
a  minority  forcibly  imposed  upon  the  majority. 
It  relies  upon  terror  and  oppression,  a  controlled 
press  and  radio,  fixed  elections,  and  the  suppression 
of  personal  freedoms. 

I  believe  that  it  must  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  support  free  peoples  who  are  resisting 
attempted  subjugation  by  armed  minorities  or  by 
outside  pressures. 

I  believe  that  we  must  assist  free  peoples  to  work 
out  their  own  destinies  in  their  own  way. 

I  believe  that  our  help  should  be  primarily 
through  economic  and  financial  aid  which  is  essen- 
tial to  economic  stability  and  orderly  political 
processes. 

The  world  is  not  static,  and  the  status  quo  is  not 
sacred.    But  we  cannot  allow  changes  in  the  status 


quo  in  violation  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Ni 
tions  by  such  methods  as  coercion,  or  by  sue 
subterfuges  as  political  infiltration.  In  helpir 
free  and  independent  nations  to  maintain  the 
freedom,  the  United  States  will  be  giving  effect  i 
the  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nation 

It  is  necessary  only  to  glance  at  a  map  to  reali: 
that  the  survival  and  integrity  of  the  Greek  natic 
are  of  grave  importance  in  a  much  wider  situatio 
If  Greece  should  fall  under  the  control  of  an  armt 
minority,  the  effect  upon  its  neighbor,  Turke 
would  be  immediate  and  serious.  Confusion  ar. 
disorder  might  well  spread  throughout  the  entii 
Middle  East. 

Moreover,  the  disappearance  of  Greece  as  ? 
independent  state  would  have  a  profound  effe 
upon  those  countries  in  Europe  whose  peoples  ai 
struggling  against  great  difficulties  to  mainta; 
their  freedoms  and  their  independence  while  th( 
repair  the  damages  of  war. 

It  would  be  an  unspeakable  tragedy  if  the! 
countries,  which  have  struggled  so  long  again 
overwhelming  odds,  should  lose  that  victory  f< 
which  they  sacrificed  so  much.  Collapse  of  frj 
institutions  and  loss  of  independence  would  be  di 
astrous  not  only  for  them  but  for  the  world.  Di 
couragement  and  possibly  failure  would  quickly  1 
the  lot  of  neighboring  peoples  striving  to  maintai 
their  freedom  and  independence. 

Should  we  fail  to  aid  Greece  and  Turkey  in  th 
fateful  hour,  the  effect  will  be  far-reaching  to  tl 
West  as  well  as  to  the  East. 

We  must  take  immediate  and  resolute  action. 

I  therefore  ask  the  Congress  to  provide  authorit 
for  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey  in  the  amoui 
of  $400,000,000  for  the  period  ending  June  30, 194 
In  requesting  these  funds,  I  have  taken  into  coi 
sideration  the  maximum  amount  of  relief  assistant 
which  would  be  furnished  to  Greece  out  of  tl 
$350,000,000  which  I  recently  requested  that  tl 
Congress  authorize  for  the  prevention  of  starve 
tion  and  suffering  in  countries  devastated  by  tl 
war. 

In  addition  to  funds,  I  ask  the  Congress  to  ai 
thorize  the  detail  of  American  civilian  and  mil 
tary  personnel  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  at  the  reques 
of  those  countries,  to  assist  in  the  tasks  of  recor 
struction,  and  for  the  purpose  of  supervising  th 
use  of  such  financial  and  material  assistance  a 
may  be  furnished.     I  recommend  that  authorit 
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Iso  be  provided  for  the  instruction  and  training 
f  selected  Greek  and  Turkish  personnel. 

Finally,  I  ask  that  the  Congress  provide  au- 
lority  which  will  permit  the  speediest  and  most 
fective  use,  in  terms  of  needed  commodities,  sup- 
lies,  and  equipment,  of  such  funds  as  may  be 
nthorized. 

If  further  funds,  or  further  authority,  should  be 
eeded  for  purposes  indicated  in  this  message,  I 
mil  not  hesitate  to  bring  the  situation  before  the 
ongress.  On  this  subject  the  Executive  and 
egislative  branches  of  the  Government  must  work 
igether. 

This  is  a  serious  course  upon  which  we  embark. 

I  would  not  recommend  it  except  that  the  alter- 
ative is  much  more  serious. 

The  United  States  contributed  $341,000,000,000 
ward  winning  World  War  II.  This  is  an  in- 
jstment  in  world  freedom  and  world  peace. 

The  assistance  that  I  am  recommending  for 
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Greece  and  Turkey  amounts  to  little  more  than  one 
tenth  of  one  percent  of  this  investment.  It  is  only 
common  sense  that  we  should  safeguard  this  in- 
vestment and  make  sure  that  it  was  not  in  vain. 

The  seeds  of  totalitarian  regimes  are  nurtured 
by  misery  and  want.  They  spread  and  grow  in 
the  evil  soil  of  poverty  and  strife.  They  reach 
their  full  growth  when  the  hope  of  a  people  for  a 
better  life  has  died. 

We  must  keep  that  hope  alive. 

The  free  peoples  of  the  world  look  to  us  for 
support  in  maintaining  their  freedoms. 

If  we  falter  in  our  leadership,  we  may  endanger 
the  peace  of  the  world — and  we  shall  surely  en- 
danger the  welfare  of  our  own  Nation. 

Great  responsibilities  have  been  placed  upon  us 
by  the  swift  movement  of  events. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Congress  will  face  these 
responsibilities  squarely. 


lessages  From  Greek  Prime  Minister  and  Leader 
!  Parliamentary  Opposition 


STATEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  TRUMAN 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  March  15] 

I  have  just  received  two  warm  and  appreciative 
lessages  from  Greece,  one  from  Prime  Minister 
[aximos  and  one  from  Mr.  Themistocles  Sophou- 
%  leader  of  the  Parliamentary  Opposition, 
oth  of  these  messages  welcome  the  prospect  of 
le  kind  of  American  assistance  which  I  recently 
quested  Congress  to  authorize  and  pledge  the 
hole-hearted  support  of  the  Greek  people  in 
woting  any  aid  that  may  be  forthcoming  to  the 
arpose  of  constructive  rehabilitation  and  the 
luse  of  peace  and  freedom.  These  two  state- 
ents  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  all  of  the 
reek  Parliament,  including  the  Opposition  as 
ell  as  those  parties  now  represented  in  the  Coali- 
ion  cabinet,  are  prepared  to  cooperate  unre- 
rvedly  with  the  United  States  Government  in  its 
isire  to  assist  Greece  in  restoring  those  basic 
i  editions  of  economic  stability  and  internal  order 
hich  will  allow  the  Greek  people  to  build  their 
iture  in  peace  and  security. 

1 1  sincerely  hope  that  these  evidences  of  good-will 
jark  the  beginning  of  a  happier  era  for  Greece, 
i  which  all  loyal  citizens  will  contribute  their 


share  toward  the  restoration  of  a  country  of  whose 
democratic  history  they  may  be  proud.  It  is  also 
my  profound  hope  that  those  Greeks  who  have 
taken  up  arms  against  their  government  will  ac- 
cept with  confidence  the  amnesty  which  the  Greek 
Government  is  extending  to  all  except  those  guilty 
of  crimes  against  the  common  law.  The  Greek 
people,  aware  of  the  sympathetic  interest  of  the 
American  people,  will,  I  am  sure,  rally  their 
strength  to  vitalize  their  national  life,  forgetting 
past  excesses  and  looking  courageously  toward  a 
hopeful  future. 

TEXTS  OF  MESSAGES 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  March  15] 

His  Excellency  Harry  Truman, 

President  of  the  United  States. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President  : 

It  is  with  great  emotion  that  I  hasten  to  express 
to  you  the  gratitude  of  the  Greek  Government,  as 
well  as  my  own,  for  your  momentous  address  to 
Congress.  It  is  destined  to  have  a  decisive  influ- 
ence on  the  future  of  the  world,  and  especially  on 
that  of  our  Greek  people,  a  significant  encourage- 
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ment  in  the  just  and  noble  struggle  they  are  wag- 
ing for  the  principles  of  freedom  and  democracy. 
You  are  aware  that  the  Greek  people  have  long  ago 
chosen  between  the  two  ways  of  life  which  consti- 
tute at  the  present  historical  moment  the  only 
choice  for  the  peoples  of  the  world.  This  way  of 
life,  which  is  based  upon  the  will  of  the  majority 
and  distinguished  by  free  institutions,  represent- 
ative governments,  free  elections,  and  guarantees 
of  individual  liberty,  has  been  ours  for  thousands 
of  years.  That  is  why  we  defied  the  Axis  forces 
which  accumulated  upon  our  people  innumerable 
calamities.  That  is  also  why  we  are  now  facing  a 
subversive  movement  of  a  militant  minority  which 
is  supported  from  abroad  and  is  seeking  to  impose 
its  will  upon  the  majority  of  the  people  by  force 
of  arms  and  terrorism.  This  struggle  is  an  excep- 
tionally hard  one  because  it  has  found  the  nation 
exhausted  by  the  devastation  wrought  by  war  and 
occupation  as  your  distinguished  representatives 
in  Greece,  the  Ambassador  of  the  USA  and  the 
Chief  of  the  American  Economic  Mission,  have  so 
accurately  informed  you.  Its  prolongation  would 
definitely  stop  the  economic  recovery  of  our  people 
and  dangerously  weaken  the  nation's  capacity  of 
resistance.  That  is  why  your  announcement  con- 
cerning the  precious  assistance  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican democracy  has  revived  the  hopes  of  all  of  us 
and  has  convinced  us  that  the  time  is  no  longer  far 
when  Greece,  free  from  all  trials,  will  regain  her 
position  among  the  happy  and  peace  loving  democ- 
racies of  the  world.  You  declare  that  you  have 
condemned  in  the  past  and  condemn  now  extremist 
acts,  either  of  the  right  or  of  the  left,  and  that  in 
the  past  you  have  advised  tolerance  which  you  also 
advise  now. 

The  Greek  Government,  chosen  by  the  free  will 
of  the  Greek  people  and  based  upon  the  confidence 
of  its  great  majority,  is  exactly  following  the 
policy  which  you  suggest  by  defending  free  insti- 
tutions with  conviction  by  enforcing  a  state  of  law 
for  all  and  by  offering  an  amnesty  in  order  to  put 
a  quick  end  to  the  abnormal  situation. 

The  Greek  people  are  well  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  your  assistance  under  the  present  cir- 

1  Made  by  Warren  R.  Austin,  U.S.  Representative  at  the 
Seat  of  the  United  Nations,  on  Mar.  13,  1947,  and  released 
to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  U.N.  on  the 
same  date. 
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cumstances  and  through  me  give  you  the  unn 
served  assurance  that  they  will  prove  themselvi 
worthy  of  the  solicitude  and  the  confidence  whic 
you  are  extending  to  them,  confident  that  the  polk 
outlined  by  your  address  will  soon  bring  peace  an 
happiness  to  this  part  of  the  world  and  that  Gree< 
by  recovering  her  tranquillity  and  applying  he 
self  undistractedly  to  productive  work  will  becon 
an  example  for  peace  loving  and  progressive  den 
ocratic  peoples. 

I  assure  you,  Mr.  President,  of  the  eternal  gra 
itude  of  the  Greek  nation.  I  have  the  honour  i 
be,  my  dear  Mr.  President, 

Yours  faithfully, 

D.  Maximos,  Prime  Minister  of  Greet 


The  President  of  the  United  States, 
Harry  Truman: 

Please  accept  the  expression  of  our  deepest  grat 
tude  for  the  valuable  assistance  which  you  hw 
kindly  proposed  to  Congress  in  favor  of  Gree< 
for  her  economic  rehabilitation,  the  stabilizatic 
of  her  freedom  and  independence,  and  for  her  ii 
ternal  pacification.  The  assistance  of  the  Unite 
States  and  your  wise  advice  condemning  the  e: 
tremes  of  the  right  and  left  and  recommending 
policy  of  toleration  will  also  contribute,  I  am  sur 
to  the  internal  pacification  of  Greece  withoi 
further  bloodshed. 

Themistocles  Sophoulis 
The  Leader  of  the  Opposition  Committt 


STATEMENT  BY  U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE  AT  TH 
SEAT  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  « 

The  United  States  is  dedicated  to  the  principL 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  to  the  buildir 
up  of  collective  security.  Support  of  the  f reedoi 
and  independence  of  Greece  and  Turkey  is  essei 
tial  to  these  purposes.  Prompt  approval  by  Coi 
gress  of  the  President's  proposal  would  be  ne 
and  effective  action  by  the  United  States  in  su] 
porting  with  all  our  strength  our  policy  in  tl 
United  Nations. 


Department  of  State  Bullet* 


J.S.French  Accord  on  Release  of 
German  Prisoners  of  War 

[Released  to  the  press  March  13] 

American  and  French  representatives  have  con- 
luded  a  meeting  in  Paris  convened  at  the  request 
if  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  working 
mt  the  details  of  the  release  and  repatriation  of 
Jerman  prisoners  of  war  transferred  by  this  Gov- 
rnment  to  the  French  for  rehabilitation  labor.  As 
,  result  of  this  meeting  an  agreement  has  been  con- 
luded  initiating  a  program  which  contemplates 
he  release  from  prisoner-of-war  status  of  these 
rien  at  the  earliest  practicable  time.  This  will  be 
ccomplished  either  by  direct  repatriation  to  Ger- 
aany  or  by  release  from  prisoner-of-war  status  in 
rrance  of  those  who  elect  to  remain  as  free 
workers. 

The  French  authorities  now  hold  approximately 
:50,000  German  prisoners  of  war  transferred  to 
hem  by  the  American  authorities  and  in  addition, 
,ccording  to  information  supplied  by  the  French, 
.pproximately  180,000  captured  by  their  own 
orces.  The  French  have  suggested  and  we  have 
greed  that  for  humanitarian  and  other  reasons  it 
rould  be  unfair  to  give  priority  to  the  release  and 
epatriation  of  American-captured  prisoners  of 
ear  at  the  expense  of  the  others.  Consequently  the 
>rogram  agreed  to  will  be  applicable  to  both 
ategories.  A  separate  accounting  will,  of  course, 
•emade  by  the  French  authorities  to  the  American 
uthorities  regarding  the  release  and  repatriation 
»f  prisoners  of  war  captured  by  our  forces. 

Under  the  agreement  the  repatriation  rate  of 
2,000  a  month  which  the  French  initiated  Janu- 
,ry  1,  1947  will  be  immediately  increased  to  a 
unimum  of  20,000  a  month.  The  French  have 
greed  to  increase  this  figure  as  soon  as  rail  trans- 
tort  facilities  in  France  permit. 

The  French  authorities  will  offer  to  the  prisoners 
f  war  a  choice  between  being  repatriated  to  Ger- 
mny  and  being  released  from  prisoner-of-war 
tatus  to  remain  in  France  as  voluntary  workers, 
'hose  who  choose  the  latter  will  be  released  from 
•risoner-of-war  status  and  will  receive  work  con- 
tacts giving  them  rights  similar  to  those  enjoyed 
;  y  other  foreign  workers  in  France.  This  alterna- 
te to  repatriation  was  agreed  to  by  this  Govern- 
ment at  the  express  request  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment in  consideration  of  the  known  need  for  labor 
1 1  that  country  at  the  present  time.  In  agreeing  to 
Ins  arrangement  we  insisted,  and  the  French  fully 
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concurred,  that  a  satisfactory  formula  be  arrived 
at  to  guarantee  a  free  choice  to  each  individual 
prisoner  of  war  and  that  before  making  the  choice 
each  be  fully  informed  of  the  status  to  be  accorded 
him  if  he  should  elect  to  waive  repatriation  and  re- 
main in  France  as  a  free  worker.  Assurances  to 
this  effect  have  been  included  in  the  agreement 
between  the  two  Governments. 

The  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
has  agreed  to  associate  itself  with  the  program  and 
has  been  accorded  special  status  by  the  French 
Government  with  respect  to  the  supervision  of  the 
operation  and  the  protection  of  the  individual 
rights  of  the  prisoner  of  war.  The  willingness  of 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  to 
participate  in  this  program  satisfies  this  Govern- 
ment that  a  free  choice  will  be  guaranteed. 

The  agreement  further  provides  that  the  prog- 
ress of  the  operation  will  be  closely  observed  and 
the  two  Governments  will  reexamine  the  situation 
periodically,  having  in  mind  this  Government's 
desire  that  the  operation  be  completed  by  October 
1, 1947. 

Correction  of  Information  on  Transfer 
of  Prisoners  of  War  to  the  Netherlands 

[Released  to  the  press  March  11] 

The  Department  of  State  wishes  to  correct  an 
erroneous  statement  made  in  the  Department's 
press  release  no.  868  of  December  5,  1946  *  and  in 
subsequent  communications  to  the  public  concern- 
ing this  Government's  policy  with  respect  to  the  re- 
patriation of  German  prisoners  of  war  captured 
by  American  forces  and  subsequently  transferred 
to  other  governments  for  rehabilitation  labor. 

The  information  previously  given  out  was  to 
the  effect  that  10,000  such  prisoners  of  war  had 
been  transferred  to  the  Netherlands  Government. 
It  has  now  been  determined  that  this  information 
is  inaccurate.  A  check  of  the  pertinent  records 
by  the  American  military  authorities  reveals  that 
no  German  prisoners  of  war  were  transferred  by 
this  Government  to  the  Netherlands  Government 
for  rehabilitation  work  in  that  country.  Although 
the  American  military  authorities  were  prepared 
to  allocate  10,000  such  prisoners  of  war  to  the 
Netherlands,  the  transfer  was  never  made. 


1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  15, 1946,  p.  1106. 
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Policy  on  Exchanges  of  Cultural  Materials  Between 
the  United  States  and  Austria 


[Released  to  the  press  March  16] 

The  following  statement  of  United  States  policy 
is  being  released  simultaneously  in  the  United 
States  by  the  Department  of  State  and  the  War 
Department  and  in  Austria  by  Headquarters, 
United  States  Forces  in  Austria.  It  is  hoped  that 
it  will  encourage  organizations  and  institutions  in 
both  countries  to  promote  and  engage  in  cultural 
exchanges  and  thereby  to  contribute  to  the  increase 
in  understanding  and  to  the  strengthening  of  those 
ties  which  will  be  of  greatest  benefit  to  the  two 
countries. 

1.  In  accordance  with  the  United  States  Policy, 
based  on  the  Moscow  Declaration  of  November  1, 
1943,  of  regarding  Austria  as  a  liberated  country 
and  promoting  the  reestablishment  of  a  free  and 
independent  democratic  Austrian  state,  it  is  the 
aim  of  the  United  States  Government  to  foster  the 
speedy  restoration  of  normal  cultural  relations 
with  Austria.  As  one  of  the  powers  occupying 
Austria,  the  United  States  also  shares  a  responsi- 
bility which  is  denned  as  follows  in  the  four-power 
agreement  on  a  new  control  machinery  for  Aus- 
tria of  June  28,  1946 :  "To  ensure  the  institution 
of  a  progressive  long-term  educational  program 
designed  to  eradicate  all  traces  of  Nazi  ideology 
and  to  instill  into  Austrian  youth  democratic 
principles." 

2.  The  revival  of  the  exchange  of  cultural  mate- 
rials between  the  United  States  and  Austria  is  re- 
garded as  an  essential  contribution  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  these  objectives.    Therefore : 

(a)  The  United  States  Government  shall  en- 
courage and  facilitate  the  revival  of  the  exchange 
of  cultural  materials  between  the  United  States 
and  Austria. 

( b )  Whenever  appropriate,  the  advice,  coopera- 
tion and  support  of  the  Austrian  Government  or 
of  official  Austrian  agencies  or  institutions  shall  be 
sought  in  connection  with  projects  involving  the 
exchange  of  cultural  materials. 
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(c)  Private  organizations,  institutions  and  in 
dividuals  in  the  United  States  and  in  Austria  shal 
be  encouraged  and  assisted  to  engage  in,  and  t 
take  an  increasing  share  in,  activities  within  th 
scope  of  this  policy,  and  to  undertake  such  activi 
ties  on  their  own  initiative. 

3.  Cultural  materials  to  be  exchanged  under  th 
policy  must  be  free  from  Nazism  and  militarism 
they  must  not  attempt  to  create  division  betweq 
or  foster  disrespect  for  the  United  Nations;  the 
must  not  incite  to  riot  or  disorder  or  otherwii 
interfere  with  the  processes  of  the  Allied  Counc 
or  the  Austrian  Government. 

4.  Transmissions  from  the  United  States  i 
Austria  of  the  following  categories  of  materia: 
shall  be  encouraged : 

(a)  Books  and  pamphlets,  newspapers  and  per, 

odicals,  sheet  music,  and  other  printe 
matter. 

(b)  Drawings,  paintings,  engravings,  etching 

maps,  and  charts. 

(c)  Photographs,  slides,  film  strips,  documei 

tary  and  educational  motion  picture  film 

(d)  Musical  and  speech  recordings. 

(e)  Manuscripts  and  musical  scores. 
(/)  Educational  tools  and  materials. 
(g)  Scientific  specimens. 

(A)  Religious  objects. 

(i)  Raw  materials,  machines,  or  other  articl 
which  are  urgently  needed  for  the  produ 
tion  or  presentation  of  cultural  material 

5.  The  United  States  Government  shall  promo 
the  extension  of  postal  service  and  of  other  tran 
portation  and  communications  facilities  betwet 
the  United  States  and  Austria  which  may  be  use 
for  the  interchange  of  cultural  materials. 

6.  Commercial  transactions  in  all  cultural  mat 
rials  approved  for  this  program  shall  be  encou 
aged  between  Austria  and  the  United  States  sul 
ject  to  such  regulations  concerning  transactions  ii 
volving  foreign  exchange  as  may  be  imposed  I 
the  Allied  Council  and  the  Austrian  Governmen 

Department   of  State  Bulleti 


Treaties  of  Peace  With  Italy,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Hungary  1 


THE    PRESIDENT'S    LETTER    OF   TRANSMITTAL 


The  White  House, 

February  28, 1947. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States; 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I  transmit  herewith 
copies  of  the  treaties  of  peace  with  Italy,  Rumania, 
Bulgaria,  and  Hungary,  signed  at  Paris  on  Febru- 
ary 10, 1947. 


I  transmit  also  for  the  information  of  the  Senate 
the  report  made  to  me  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
regarding  these  treaties  of  peace,  and  the  summary 
of  each  treaty  which  accompanied  that  report. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

(Enclosures :  (1)  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  with 
accompanying  summaries;'  (2)  copies  of  the  treaties  of 
peace  with  Italy,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Hungary.)  * 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


Department  of  State, 
Washington,  February  27, 1947. 
The  President, 

The  White  House: 

The  undersigned,  the  Secretary  of  State,  has  the 
honor  to  lay  before  the  President,  with  a  view  to 
their  transmission  to  the  Senate  to  receive  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  that  body  to  their  ratification, 
if  his  judgment  approve  thereof,  copies  of  the 
treaties  of  peace  with  Italy,  Rumania,  Bulgaria, 
and  Hungary,  states  with  which  the  United  States 
has  been  at  war.  There  is  also  transmitted  here- 
with a  summary  of  each  treaty  which  does  not 
purport  to  explain  or  analyze  the  text  itself  but 
merely  to  outline  the  subjects  dealt  with  therein. 

With  the  signature  of  these  treaties  in  Paris  on 
February  10,  1947,  by  the  representatives  of  the 
states  which  were  at  war  with  the  former  enemy 
state  in  question  and  which  took  an  active  part  in 
the  war  against  the  Axis  with  substantial  military 
forces  and  by  the  representatives  of  the  ex-enemy 
states  themselves,  a  long  series  of  negotiations  on 
the  part  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  and 
the  Conference  at  Paris  has  been  brought  to  a  suc- 
j  cessful  termination. 

The  treaties  are  not  completely  satisfactory  to 
any  one  signatory,  nor  are  they  perhaps  the  best 
which  might  have  been  devised  in  different  circum- 
stances. But  they  do  represent  the  best  which 
could  be  achieved  by  general  agreement  not  only 


among  the  members  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters but  among  those  states  which  had  suffered 
most  from  Nazi  and  Fascist  aggression.  More- 
over they  form  a  cornerstone  of  the  peace  structure 
of  which  the  keystone  will  be  the  settlements  with 
Germany  and  Japan,  on  the  first  of  which  work  has 
already  begun  aided  by  the  experience  gained  in 
these  long  months  of  negotiation  and  discussion. 

The  genesis  of  these  treaties  of  peace  was  the 
Conference  held  in  Potsdam  in  July  1945,  when 
the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Soviet 
Union,  with  the  subsequent  agreement  of  France, 
determined  that  the  first  step  toward  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  peace  should  be  the  creation  of  a  Coun- 
cil of  Foreign  Ministers,  whose  immediate  tasks 
should  be  to  draw  up,  with  a  view  to  their  sub- 
mission to  the  United  Nations,  the  treaties  of  peace 
with  Italy,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and 
Finland.  In  this  fashion  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing 
the  peace  for  the  United  Nations  which  are  respon- 
sible for  maintaining  it.  As  the  United  States  was 
not  at  war  with  Finland,  it  does  not  become  a 
signatory  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  that  country. 

Discussions,  which  began  in  London  in  Septem- 
ber 1945,  were  continued  in  Moscow  in  December 
of  the  same  year,  were  resumed  by  the  Deputies  of 
the  Foreign  Ministers  in  London  in  January  1946, 

1  S.  Exec.  F,  G,  H,  I,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

J  Summaries  and  texts  of  treaties  not  printed. 
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and  by  the  Council  again  in  April  and  June  in 
Paris.  They  were  followed  by  the  Conference  at 
Paris,  which  lasted  from  July  29  to  October  15, 
and  which  gave  those  United  Nations  which  had 
participated  in  the  military  operations  against  the 
Axis  full  opportunity  to  make  known  their  views 
and  to  have  those  views  taken  into  consideration 
in  the  final  drafting  of  the  treaties.  The  latter 
was  accomplished  at  the  November -December 
meeting  of  the  Council  in  New  York ;  consequently, 
when  these  treaties  were  finally  concluded  they 
had  been  considered  not  only  by  the  states  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  but  by 
other  United  Nations  in  Paris  whose  recommenda- 
tions were  a  most  important,  if  not  the  determining 
factor,  in  settling  the  issues  still  remaining  un- 
solved when  the  four  Ministers  met  in  New  York. 
Throughout  the  meetings  of  the  Council  in  1946, 
and  the  Conference  at  Paris,  Senator  Tom  Con- 
nally,  the  then  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  and  Senator  Arthur  Van- 
denberg,  the  then  ranking  Republican  member, 
were  members  of  the  United  States  delegation  and 
throughout  the  negotiations  gave  their  most  valued 
and  effective  counsel. 

The  subjects  covered  by  these  treaties  have  all 
been  discussed  at  considerable  length  and  require 
only  mention  in  a  report  of  this  nature.  In  brief 
they  include  the  guarantee  of  human  rights,  the 
limitation  of  armaments  in  the  ex-enemy  states, 
the  fixing  of  reparation,  the  treatment  of  the 
former  Italian  colonial  possessions,  the  settlement 
of  the  Italo- Yugoslav  frontier,  particularly  as  it 
concerned  Trieste,  the  economic  and  commercial 
policies  to  be  followed  by  the  former  enemy  states, 
freedom  of  navigation  of  the  Danube,  restitution 
and  return  of  United  Nations  property,  including 
compensation  for  damages. 

The  four  treaties  all  contain  obligations  to  grant 
the  full  exercise  of  human  rights  and  enjoyment 
of  the  fundamental  freedoms  to  the  people  in  the 
territories  affected  by  these  settlements. 

The  maintenance  by  the  ex-enemy  states  of  mili- 
tary, naval,  and  air  forces,  armaments  and  forti- 
fications is  limited  to  the  strength  necessary  for 
local  defense  and  internal  order. 

The  problem  of  reparation  presented  marked 
difficulties  as  between  those  countries  which  had 
been  devastated  by  one  or  another  of  the  ex-enemy 
states  and  therefore  felt  entitled  to  require  that 
reparation  be  made  to  the  greatest  degree  possible 
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and  other  countries  which  felt  that  the  most  im- 
portant thing  was  to  build  for  a  future  in  which 
all  states,  even  the  ex-enemies,  would  have  a  defi- 
nite prospect  of  economic  recovery.  The  figures  as 
finally  established  were  determined  either  by  prior 
armistice  commitments  or  by  agreement  upon  the 
amount  which  could  be  paid  without  depriving  the 
state  in  question  of  essential  resources  necessary 
to  enable  it  to  subsist  without  external  assistance. 
In  the  case  of  Italy  the  problem  was  the  most 
acute,  not  only  because  of  the  number  of  claimants 
but  because  it  was  necessary  to  find  a  practical 
means  of  payment  which  would  avoid  interference 
with  Italy's  economic  reconstruction  and  avoid 
placing  a  burden  upon  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  which  are  determined  that  Italy  shall  live. 

The  disposition  of  the  former  Italian  colonial 
possessions  was  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  The 
question  whether  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  these 
areas  were  prepared  for  independence  or  might 
wish  to  be  incorporated  as  part  of  a  neighboring 
state  was  considered.  Various  forms  of  United 
Nations  trusteeship — of  a  single  state,  of  one  or 
more  states,  or  by  the  Organization  itself — were 
suggested.  No  final  choice  could  be  made,  but  it 
was  decided  that  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States,  United  Kingdom,  Soviet  Union,  and  France 
should  be  given  a  further  year  to  consider  this  issue 
in  a  more  deliberative  atmosphere.  If  at  that  time 
they  are  not  able  to  agree  among  themselves,  the 
matter  will  be  placed  before  the  United  Nations, 
whose  decision  will  be  final. 

The  proposed  settlement  for  the  Trieste  area  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Italo- Yugoslav  frontier 
was  long  and  warmly  discussed.  As  finally  agreed, 
it  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  Free  Terri- 
tory of  Trieste,  whose  free  port  and  transit  facili- 
ties will  be  available  for  use  on  equal  terms  by  all 
international  trade  and,  in  particular,  by  Yugo- 
slavia, by  Italy,  and  the  States  of  Central  Europe 
It  is  hoped  this  settlement  will  make  it  possible  foi 
Trieste  to  resume  its  traditional  place  as  a  port  foi 
the  hinterland  of  Central  Europe,  without  the  con- 
flicting rivalries  of  national  aspirations  impeding 
its  progress  and  development.  The  statute  whicl 
has  been  approved  by  the  Security  Council  of  th( 
United  Nations  provides  that  the  integrity  and  in- 
dependence of  the  Free  Territory,  the  human  rights 
and  freedoms  of  its  inhabitants,  shall  be  guaran- 
teed by  that  body,  thus  creating  a  framework  foi 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  genuine 
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nternational  regime  for  this  troublesome  and  dis- 
mted  area. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  treaties  estab- 
ished  the  obligation  that  none  of  the  states  in 
[uestion  should  for  a  period  of  18  months  be  per- 
aitted  to  discriminate  among  the  nations  in  mat- 
ers pertaining  to  commerce  and  industry.  Thus 
he  principle  of  the  open  door  in  commerce  and 
conomic  relations  has  been  established  for  a  period 
ufficient  to  permit  the  subsequent  incorporation 
>f  this  principle  in  bilateral  commercial  treaties 
rhich  will  in  any  case  have  to  be  negotiated,  and 
o  give  to  the  United  Nations  of  the  world  time  to 
gree  in  a  more  general  way  upon  future  commer- 
ial  practices  to  govern  international  trade. 

The  treaties  with  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Hun- 
gry each  contain  a  provision  to  insure  that  navi- 
;ation  upon  the  Danube  is  to  be  free  and  open  to 
he  nationals,  vessels  of  commerce,  and  goods  of  all 
tates  on  a  footing  of  equality,  thus  establishing 
le  principle  that  artificial  barriers  and  discrimina- 
ory  practices  at  least  as  regards  this  important 
iternational  waterway  should  be  eliminated.  Al- 
hough  provision  is  not  contained  in  the  treaties 
aemselves,  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  fur- 
her  agreed  that  a  conference  would  be  held  with- 
i  6  months  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an 
iternational  regime  hi  respect  of  the  Danube. 

The  treaties  likewise  provide  that  the  property 
f  the  United  Nations  removed  as  a  consequence 
f  occupation  of  their  territories  by  enemy  forces 
hould  be  returned,  and  that  property  of  these  na- 
ions  and  their  nationals  in  the  territories  of  the 
s-enemy  states  themselves  must  either  be  restored 
)  their  owners  or  if  loss  or  damage  prevents  res- 
cation  the  owner  should  receive  compensation 
lerefor  in  local  currency.  This  was  set  at  the 
ite  of  two-thirds  of  the  loss  suffered,  sufficient  to 
impensate  the  owner  in  part  and  at  the  same 
me  to  avoid  placing  too  heavy  a  burden  upon  the 
xmomic  reconstruction  of  the  countries  in  ques- 
on. 

Building  the  foundations  for  a  peoples'  peace, 
3  has  been  repeatedly  said,  is  a  long,  a  hard,  and 

slow  process.  In  these  treaties  a  beginning  has 
,een  made.  The  nations  which  were  at  one  time 
artners  of  the  Axis  hav^  severed  these  ties  and 
irough  the  entry  into  force  of  these  treaties  will 
e  enabled  to  make  their  own  start  upon  the  road 
)  reconstruction  and  to  enter  the  community  of 
emocratic  nations.     Not  the  least  of  the  results 
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of  the  entry  into  force  of  these  instruments  will 
be  the  expected  admission  of  these  states  to  the 
body  of  the  United  Nations,  by  which  act  they 
will  of  their  own  volition  accept  the  obligations 
of  the  Charter  with  its  guiding  principles  for  the 
maintenance  of  future  international  peace  and 
security  and  its  machinery  to  ensure  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  are  not  empty  promises. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

G.  C.  Marsha  ij, 

(Enclosures:  (1)  Summaries;  (2)  copies  of  the  treaties 
of  peace  with  Italy,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Hungary.)  * 

Radio  Broadcast  on  American  Aid 
to  Greece 

On  March  15  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  eco- 
nomic affairs,  Willard  Thorp,  and  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Near  Eastern  and  African  Affairs, 
Loy  Henderson,  discussed  with  Sterling  Fisher, 
Director  of  the  NBC  University  of  the  Air,  the 
question,  "Why  are  we  helping  Greece?"  This 
program  was  one  in  a  series  entitled  "Our  Foreign 
Policy"  presented  by  the  University  of  the  Air. 
For  a  complete  text  of  the  script  see  Department 
of  State  press  release  196  of  March  15, 1947. 

Trade  Agreement  With  Paraguay  2 

[Released  to  the  press  March  11) 

The  President  on  March  10,  1947  proclaimed 
the  trade  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  which  was  signed 
at  Asuncion  on  September  12,  1946. 

Article  XVII  of  the  agreement  provides  that  it 
shall  enter  into  force  on  the  thirtieth  day  follow- 
ing the  day  of  its  proclamation  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  its  publication  in  the 
Gaceta  Oficial  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay,  or,  if 
the  proclamation  and  publication  take  place  on 
different  days,  on  the  thirtieth  day  following  the 
one  later  in  time. 

The  agreement  was  published  in  the  Gaceta 
Oficial  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  on  February 
26,  1947  and  will  therefore  enter  into  force  on 
April  9, 1947,  the  thirtieth  day  following  the  date 
of  the  proclamation  issued  by  the  President. 


1  Summaries  and  texts  of  treaties  not  printed. 
*  For  text  of  agreement  in  English,  see  press  release  631 
of  Sept.  12,  1946. 
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Korea— House  Divided 


BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  HILLDRING 


I  was  particularly  gratified  to  accept  your  invi- 
tation to  come  to  Detroit  to  discuss  the  problems 
which  face  the  United  States  in  the  occupation  of 
Korea.  Because  it  is  remote,  and  because  it  has 
been  known  to  the  world  as  "Chosen"  since  the 
Japanese  assumed  control  more  than  forty  years 
ago,  little  is  known  of  the  difficult  struggle  now 
taking  place  to  establish  a  free  and  independent 
Korea.  Then,  too,  I  suppose  that  it  is  only  natural 
that  the  countries  which  we  fought  and  defeated 
should  attract  more  attention  than  the  countries 
which  were  liberated  when  our  enemies  capitu- 
lated. Let  me  emphasize  right  at  the  start,  how- 
ever, that  the  situation  in  Korea  is  one  that  we 
can  ill  afford  to  neglect.  Any  lack  of  interest,  any 
failure  to  understand,  or  any  attitude  of  indiffer- 
ence on  the  part  of  Americans  now  could  easily 
prove  fatal  to  success  in  a  highly  important  and 
delicate  undertaking,  because  the  problems  we 
have  encountered  in  Korea  constitute  one  of  our 
most  formidable  challenges  in  the  entire  field  of 
foreign  relations.  Today,  then,  I  should  like  to 
review  briefly  a  few  of  the  significant  factors 
which  make  this  situation  unique  and  compelling — 
which  underline  its  importance — in  short,  which 
answer  the  question :  "Why  are  we  in  Korea  and 
what  are  we  trying  to  do  there  ?" 

Strategically  located,  this  peninsula  jutting  out 
from  the  mainland  of  Asia  is  larger  than  Austria, 
Hungary,  and  Belgium  combined  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  30  million  people.  The  struggle 
for  the  control  of  Korea  was  a  fundamental  cause 
of  the  Sino-Japanese  War  of  1894—95  and  the 
Russo-Japanese  War  of  1904—05.  Its  control  by 
the  Japanese  provided  the  base  for  the  invasion 
of  Manchuria  in  1931,  commencing  a  series  of  ag- 
gressions which  culminated  in  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor.  Today  a  weak  Korea,  unable  to  sustain 
its  own  independence,  would  be  fertile  ground  for 
some  new  disturbance  by  openly  inviting  rivalry 
for  her  control  and  later  domination  by  some 
strong  outside  power.  If  we  are  to  prevent 
Korea's  becoming  a  danger  spot  again,  a  cause  of 

1  Address  delivered  before  the  Economic  Club  of  Detroit, 
in  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  Mar.  10,  1947,  and  released  to  the 
press  on  the  same  date. 
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war  and  an  aid  to  aggression,  we  must  make  cei 
tain  the  establishment  of  a  free,  democratic,  an 
sovereign  country  which  will  become  an  acth 
factor  in  maintaining  stability  in  the  Orient. 

The  situation  in  Korea  is  unique  and  importar 
in  the  second  place  because  there,  as  nowhere  els 
in  the  world,  the  United  States  and  the  Sovi< 
Union  face  each  other  directly  and  with  identic* 
commitments.  There,  alone,  we  are  mutuall 
obligated  by  agreement  to  work  out  between  oui 
selves  the  initial  steps  in  establishing  a  free  an 
independent  state.  In  the  U.S.  zone  we  have  tl 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  to  the  Koreans,  tl; 
Russians,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  what  Amei 
ican  democracy  can  accomplish  in  rehabilitatiri 
the  economic,  social,  and  political  life  of  a  counti 
impoverished  by  four  decades  of  bondage.  If  y 
succeed  we  shall  have  contributed  greatly  i 
the  improvement  of  the  U.S.-Soviet  relation 
throughout  the  world.  Also,  a  free  and  truly  r 
dependent  Korea  is  essential  if  the  open  door 
to  be  maintained  throughout  Asia. 

But  more  important  than  any  of  these  co. 
siderations  is  the  fact  that  the  sincerity  of  tl 
United  States  in  assisting  democratically  minde 
people  to  become  free  and  independent  and  real] 
democratic  is  on  trial  in  Korea.  This  is  muc 
more  than  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not  we  wi 
discharge  a  moral  obligation  to  30  million  Kor 
ans,  important  as  that  may  be.  All  democrat 
people  and  nations  of  the  Far  East  are  watchir 
our  performance  in  Korea  with  prayerful  attei 
tion.  If  we  fail  to  discharge  this  obligation  wit 
courage  and  resolution,  if  we  weary  of  our  taJ 
and  lay  it  aside,  the  discouragement  and  disa] 
pointment  to  democratic  peoples  everywhere  i 
the  world  will  be  infinite,  and  the  damage  to  re 
democracy  throughout  the  world  will  be  inca 
culable. 

Recognizing  that  the  outcome  of  the  strugg 
for  Korean  independence  is  of  vital  concern  to  u 
to  the  United  States,  our  Government  has  enter* 
into  a  series  of  international  agreements  whk 
commit  us  to  active  participation  in  the  solutk 
of  Korean  problems. 

What  are  these  international  commitments 
Having  declared  at  Cairo  and  reaffirmed  later  j 
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'otsdam  that  "in  due  course  Korea  shall  become 
ree  and  independent",  the  Foreign  Ministers  of 
tie  U.S.,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  the  U.K.  met  in  Mos- 
ow  in  December  1945  and  concluded  an  agree- 
lent  in  which  they  were  later  joined  by  China, 
n  brief,  this  agreement  provided  for  the  setting 
p  of  a  four-power  trusteeship  which,  during  a 
eriod  of  not  more  than  five  years,  would  aid  the 
[orean  people  in  developing  a  democratic  gov- 
mment,  economy,  and  educational  system  and 
repare  them  for  membership  in  the  United  Na- 
ons.  To  achieve  this  end  the  United  States  and 
le  Soviet  Commanders  in  Korea  were  charged 
ath  the  task  of  setting  up  a  Korean  provisional 
overnment  with  which  they  should  consult  in  the 
Drmulation  of  plans  for  a  trusteeship  for  Korea, 
'his  plan  would  then  be  referred  for  final  ap- 
roval  to  all  four  powers — the  U.K.,  China, 
I.S.S.R.,  and  U.S.A.  These  are  the  commitments 
f  the  United  States  which  obligate  us  to  take  a 
art  in  Korean  affairs.  They  are  political  deci- 
ons  arrived  at  through  multilateral  action  at 
iternational  conferences. 

Totally  different  from  these  political  agree- 
lents  is  another  agreement  which  has  given  rise 
)  the  unfortunate  division  of  Korea  into  two 
3nes.  In  the  fall  of  1945,  shortly  after  the  sud- 
en  surrender  of  Japan,  the  military  forces  of  the 
f.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  entered  Korea  in  order  to  ac- 
)pt  the  surrender  of  the  Japanese  forces  which 
ere  located  there.  There  had  been  no  fighting  in 
.orea,  so  there  were  no  Allied  troops  within  that 
Mintry.  Because  it  was  necessary  that  the  sur- 
mder  of  the  Japanese  be  taken  by  the  troops 
tore  readily  available  it  was  decided  that  Soviet 
•oops  would  accept  the  Japanese  surrender  north 
f  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  of  latitude  and  the 
merican  troops  would  accept  the  surrender  south 
f  it.  In  no  sense  was  this  agreement  more  than 
military  expedient  between  two  friendly  powers, 
he  line  of  demarcation  was  intended  to  be  tem- 
orary  and  only  to  fix  responsibility  between  the 
r.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  for  carrying  out  the  Jap- 
anese surrender.  Nevertheless,  now,  nearly  18 
iionths  later,  this  artificial  and  "temporary"  line 
,;ill  stands  like  a  stone  wall  against  the  unification 
f  Korea. 

|  Under  the  terms  of  the  Moscow  agreement  a 
imference  between  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
jtfnmanders  was  held  in  January  1946  to  consider 
jrgent  problems  affecting  the  economy  and  ad- 
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ministration  of  northern  and  southern  Korea.  It 
was  the  hope  of  the  U.S.  representative  that  it 
would  result  in  the  removal  of  the  barrier  of  the 
thirty-eighth  parallel,  and  that  arrangements 
could  be  set  up  for  considering  Korea  as  an 
economic  and  administrative  whole.  However, 
the  Soviet  Command  viewed  the  problem  as  one 
of  an  exchange  of  views  and  of  coordination  be- 
tween two  adjoining  zones  of  military  responsi- 
bility. Because  of  this  fundamental  divergence 
of  viewpoint  the  conference  failed  to  achieve  any 
substantial  results. 

Another  serious  difference  developed  when  the 
Joint  Soviet-U.S.  Commission  met  to  formulate 
plans  for  setting  up  a  provisional  government. 
While  both  parties  had  long  been  committed  to  a 
"free,  independent,  and  democratic"  Korea,  the 
manner  in  which  this  was  to  be  achieved  clearly 
indicated  that  the  word  "democratic"  had  one 
meaning  to  Americans,  still  another  to  the  Rus- 
sians. In  accordance  with  its  interpretation  of 
the  agreement  the  United  States  assumed  the 
position  that  representatives  of  all  Korean  politi- 
cal parties  should  be  consulted.  The  Soviets  con- 
tended that  all  Koreans  who  had  opposed  in  any 
way  the  terms  of  the  Moscow  agreement  should 
be  excluded.  In  as  much  as  most  of  the  vocal 
sections  of  the  Korean  population,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  members  of  the  Communist  Party,  had 
been  active  in  expressing  disagreement  with  one 
aspect  or  another  of  the  agreement,  the  Soviet 
criterion  would  have  effectively  limited  the  Com- 
mission to  consultation  with  one  minority  group. 
The  Soviet  reasoning  was  something  like  this: 
The  decision  to  establish  a  trusteeship  was  made 
by  three  powers,  the  U.S.,  the  U.K.,  and  the 
U.S.S.R.,  all  of  which  are  democratic  nations; 
therefore  the  decision  is  democratic;  therefore 
anyone  who  criticizes  the  decision  must  be  un- 
democratic. This,  of  course,  was  not  acceptable 
to  the  Americans  as  it  was  considered  to  be  a  di- 
rect violation  of  the  principle  of  freedom  of 
speech.  Because  of  this  conflict  it  became  evident 
that  no  agreement  could  be  reached,  and  on  May  8 
the  Commission  adjourned  sine  die. 

What  is  the  result  ?  Korea  is  still  divided ;  there 
is  no  provisional  government;  and  U.S.  and  Soviet 
troops  still  occupy  it.  Despite  differences  and  de- 
lays, however,  the  United  States  is  making  every 
effort  to  expedite  negotiations  and  to  fulfil  its 
obligations. 
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In  the  meantime  we  have  not  been  idle.  During 
the  progress  of  the  discussions  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Commands  to  effectuate  the 
provisions  of  the  Moscow  agreement,  the  United 
States  had  endeavored  conscientiously  to  fulfil  its 
trust  in  southern  Korea.  As  rapidly  as  conditions 
have  permitted  we  have  endeavored  to  stimulate 
the  political,  cultural,  and  economic  reconstruction 
of  the  area.  Let's  take  a  look  first  at  our  achieve- 
ments in  the  political  field. 

Because  we  believe  that  all  free  governments 
rest  on  freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press,  and  of 
assembly,  we  have  instituted  and  guaranteed  these 
rights  from  the  beginning  of  our  occupation.  We 
have  encouraged  the  free  establishment  and  activ- 
ities of  political  parties.  We  believe  that  Korea 
should  be  governed  by  Koreans.  Therefore,  we 
have  convened  an  Interim  Legislative  Assembly, 
comprised  of  45  elected  and  45  appointed  members, 
which  met  for  the  first  time  on  December  12, 1946. 
The  purposes  of  this  body  are  to  assist  the  Koreans 
in  preparing  themselves  for  self-government  by 
participating  directly  in  legislation  and  to  make 
possible  the  authoritative  expression  of  Korean 
views  and  aspirations. 

It  is  in  no  sense  intended  to  be  a  separate,  perma- 
nent government  for  southern  Korea.  The  policy 
of  the  United  States  has  been  directed  toward  pre- 
paring the  Koreans  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
of  self-government  in  anticipation  of  a  unified, 
democratic,  and  independent  Korea  as  contem- 
plated in  the  Moscow  agreement. 

Apart  from  progress  in  the  lessons  of  self-gov- 
ernment, a  truly  free  and  independent  Korea  can 
come  into  being  and  survive  only  on  the  basis  of  a 
stable  and  viable  economy.  The  division  of  Korea 
at  the  thirty-eighth  parallel,  which  has  cut  off  the 
industrial  north  from  the  agricultural  south,  has 
contributed  to  the  disruption  of  Korean  economy. 
Normally  able  to  supply  its  own  food  needs,  the 
20  million  people  of  southern  Korea  this  past  year 
have  been  confronted  with  a  serious  food  shortage 
due  to  grave  deficiencies  in  the  grain  and  rice 
crops.  Floods,  the  lack  of  fertilizer,  a  cholera 
epidemic,  and  difficulties  in  transportation  aggra- 
vated this  already  unfortunate  situation.  Despite 
rice-collection  and  ration  programs,  a  serious  food 
shortage  will  exist  for  this  year  which  will  require 
the  importation  of  large  quantities  of  grains  into 
Korea  in  1947  if  starvation  is  to  be  prevented. 
In  order  to  create  an  economy  that  is  not  de- 
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pendent  on  outside  aid,  Korean  industrial  produc- 
tion will  have  to  be  rehabilitated.  While  major 
Korean  industries  are  located  in  the  north,  full 
production  in  those  industries  which  do  not  exist 
in  the  south  has  been  retarded  by  conversion  from 
a  colonial  economy  tied  to  Japan  to  an  independ- 
ent economy.  The  absence  of  qualified  Korear 
technicians  to  replace  the  Japanese  technicians  to- 
gether with  the  extreme  lack  of  coal,  raw  mate- 
rials, and  replacement  parts  have  severely  limited 
production. 

Finally,  the  trade  of  Korea,  which  for  40  yean 
was  channeled  in  the  direction  of  Japan,  will  have 
to  be  developed  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  At  thf 
present  time,  because  of  the  break-down  in  pro 
duction,  the  United  States  is  financing  imports 
for  Korea ;  and  we  have  taken  measures  to  stimu 
late  export  trade  through  the  U.S.  Commercial 
Corporation,  which  has  undertaken  the  handling 
of  exports  until  free,  private  trade  can  be  estab 
lished.  With  the  provision  of  sufficient  fertilize] 
and  coal,  and  the  rehabilitation  of  transportation 
the  export-import  account  can  undoubtedly  b< 
balanced  in  the  next  few  years. 

The  successful  achievement  of  political  anc 
economic  independence  in  Korea  requires  a  reor 
ganization  and  reorientation  of  its  entire  educa 
tional  system.  A  country  in  which  four  out  o: 
five  are  illiterate,  as  Korea  was  left  by  the  Jap 
anese,  is  not  fertile  ground  for  the  seeds  of  democ 
racy.  Even  the  education  of  the  literate  20  per 
cent  consisted  almost  wholly  of  the  study  of  th< 
Japanese  language  and  political  indoctrination 
Therefore,  our  basic  task  has  been  to  devise  i 
whole  new  educational  system  which  encourage; 
the  study  of  the  Korean  language  and  culture 
which  trains  adult  Koreans  in  the  administratioi 
of  the  Government  and  business  of  their  country 
and  which  provides  in-service  training  in  varioui 
technical  fields.  To  facilitate  this  program  s 
mission  of  Korean  educators  has  been  brought  t< 
the  United  States  to  study  American  methods 
and  as  a  supplemental  measure  a  similar  stud? 
by  American  educators  in  Korea  is  now  beinj 
planned.  It  is  encouraging  to  report  that  then 
are  more  students  in  schools  today  in  our  zom 
alone  than  ever  before  in  all  of  Korea. 

While  we  have  made  a  good  start  in  the  polit 
ical,  economic,  and  educational  rehabilitation  o 
Korea,  the  road  ahead  will  not  be  smooth.  Gen 
eral   Hodge,   American   Area   Commander,  hai 
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nade  repeated  efforts  to  find  a  basis  for  recon- 
vening the  Joint  Commission.  He  has  dispatched 
aroposals  and  counter-proposals  to  the  Soviet 
irea  Commander.  He  has  sent  a  representative 
;o  northern  Korea  to  explore  every  possibility  for 
mplementing  the  Moscow  agreement.  So  far  he 
las  made  no  tangible  progress.  Little  wonder, 
hen,  that  General  Hodge,  on  his  return  from 
Korea  a  few  days  ago,  remarked  that  "on  the  local 
evel,  negotiations  with  the  Russians  for  the  in- 
;egration  of  Korea  appear  to  be  hopeless". 

That  in  general  is  the  situation  today.  We  are 
lisappointed,  but  we  are  not  discouraged.  In 
fact,  as  for  the  ultimate  outcome  we  have  an  atti- 
tude of  "determined  optimism".  We  have  pledged 
)ur  word  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  establish  a  free 
md  independent  Korea.  We  have  no  intention 
of  evading  our  international  obligations  here  or 
elsewhere.  Accordingly  we  have  dug  in.  We 
shall  stay  until  our  mission  is  accomplished.  For 
;he  present,  at  least,  we  are  forced  to  go  it  alone. 
Because  of  the  delay  occasioned  by  the  stalemate 
n  negotiations  we  must  take  independent  action 
n  our  zone  pending  unification.  While  this  can- 
lot  be  construed  in  any  way  as  a  contravention  of 
he  Moscow  agreement,  we  should  have  desired  it 
otherwise,  for  we  are,  and  always  have  been, 
ready  and  willing  to  work  hand  in  hand  with  the 
Soviets  for  the  rehabilitation  of  Korea  as  an  eco- 
lomic  and  political  whole.  Therefore,  we  shall 
?ontinue  to  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  be 
billing  to  join  with  us  in  carrying  out  the  provi- 
tions  of  the  Moscow  agreement. 

Meanwhile,  the  Koreans  are  impatient,  restive. 
A.11  during  the  war  they  prayed  for  Allied  victory 
n  the  belief  that  it  would  mean  the  end  of  years  of 
lomination  by  the  Japanese.  Now  the  Japanese 
lave  gone,  but  in  place  of  one  ruler  the  Koreans 
lave  two  others  who,  to  make  matters  worse,  have 
livided  their  country  into  two  hermetically  sealed 
lompartments.  Many  Koreans  feel  that  they  are 
worse  off  than  they  were  under  the  Japanese, 
rheir  food  costs  more  and  there  is  less  of  it. 
There  are  demands  that  we  leave  their  country 
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and  let  the  Koreans  settle  their  own  destiny. 
While  we  are  thoroughly  sympathetic  with  the 
desire  of  the  Koreans  to  govern  themselves  free 
from  outside  influences,  we  are  by  no  means  con- 
vinced that  they  would  retain  their  freedom  if  we 
pulled  out  now.  I  feel  certain  that  before  too 
long  we  can  arrive  at  a  formula  for  the  waiting 
period  that  lies  ahead  that  will  be  tolerable  to  the 
Koreans  and  the  Korean  leaders.  In  any  case  we 
are  not  leaving.  We  have  an  important  job  to  do, 
and  we  are  going  to  stay  until  the  job  is  done.  It 
is  a  difficult  task  and  it  may  be  expensive.  Re- 
building a  nation  impoverished  as  Korea  has  been 
takes  money — money  for  food,  shelter,  schools, 
transportation,  and  a  score  of  other  items — but 
the  day  will  come  when  we  will  realize  the  sound- 
ness of  our  investment.  Five  or  ten  years  from 
now  we  can  take  comfort  in  the  vision  we  had  in 
1947 — vision  that  meant  a  stable,  peaceful  Asia, 
a  free  and  prosperous  trade  in  the  Far  East,  and 
the  respect  of  all  nations  for  the  pledged  word  of 
the  United  States.  Yes,  we  are  in  Korea  to  stay 
until  we  have  torn  down  the  walls  of  suspicion 
and  have  helped  the  Koreans  to  hold  a  new  and 
unified  Korea,  ready  to  take  its  place  among  the 
United  Nations  as  a  sovereign  country — econom- 
ically self-sufficient,  enlightened  and  resourceful, 
and  politically  free  and  independent. 

The  accomplishment  of  this  mission  will  require 
a  new  dedication  to  the  task  and  perhaps  a  new 
Interim  Korean  Program  by  the  U.S.;  it  will 
require  the  patience  of  the  Korean  people ;  and  it 
will  require  the  finding  of  a  basis  of  understand- 
ing between  us  and  the  Soviets.  While  this  pro- 
gram may  take  some  time,  I  am  sure  the  ingredi- 
ents for  its  satisfactory  solution  will  be  forth- 
coming. Certainly  I  am  sure  that  the  important 
role  of  the  United  States,  as  one  of  these  ingredi- 
ents, will  not  be  withheld  if  we  in  the  State  De- 
partment can  depend  on  the  enlightened  interest 
and  support  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

It  will  be  a  tough  job,  but  in  our  own  interest 
it  is  worth  doing  and  doing  right. 


March  23,  1947 
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United  States  Relations  With  Liberia 


BY  SIDNEY  DE  LA  RUE' 


From  the  very  beginning  of  Liberia  our  Gov- 
ernment has  had  a  very  special  interest  in  its  suc- 
cess, and  from  time  to  time  has  gladly  extended  the 
assistance  it  has  requested.  Liberia,  on  its  part, 
has  looked  to  the  United  States  of  America  as  its 
next  friend. 

The  second  World  War  brought  about  an  im- 
portant development  in  our  relations  with  Liberia. 
German  troops  occupied  France  and  the  French 
North  African  territories.  French  territories,  as 
you  know,  adjoin  the  Liberian  frontier.  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  visited  Liberia  in  June  1943 
and  there  discussed  with  President  Edwin  Bar- 
clay Liberia's  needs  for  defense  and  for  the  de- 
velopment of  its  resources  for  use  in  the  war  effort. 
President  Barclay  pointed  out  the  danger  of  the 
open  roadsteads  and  the  lack  of  a  port.  He  asked 
for  arms  and  ammunition,  and  assistance  in  the 
defense  of  Liberian  frontiers.  A  few  months  later 
President  Barclay  and  President- Elect  Tubman 
came  to  the  United  States  at  the  invitation  of  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt,  and  the  whole  subject  of  Liberia's 
place  in  the  war  effort  and  the  use  of  its  natural 
resources  was  discussed.  These  conversations, 
and  the  agreements  which  were  reached  at  that 
time,  may  be  said  to  form  the  basis  of  our  Liberian 
policy  today. 

Liberia,  however,  is  important  to  the  United 
States  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  for  the  interior 
is  a  vast  storehouse  of  those  raw  materials  which 
our  country  needs.  Its  harbors  and  its  airfields 
are  valuable  to  our  commerce  and  to  the  world's 
commerce.  Liberian  economic  development  prom- 
ises, in  the  not  far  distant  future,  there  will  be 
improved  opportunities  for  employment,  an  in- 
crease in  the  productivity  of  Liberian  labor,  a 
greater  demand  for  goods  and  services,  and  that 
Liberia  will  make  a  material  contribution  towards 


1  Excerpts  from  an  address  delivered  on  the  occasion  of 
Joseph  Jenkins  Roberts  Day  at  Virginia  State  College, 
Petersburg,  Va.,  on  Mar.  14,  1947,  and  released  to  the  press 
on  the  same  date.  Mr.  de  la  Rue  is  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Near  Eastern  and  African 
Affairs,  Department  of  State. 
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the  increase  of  world  trade.  President  Barclay 
hoped  and  planned  thau  such  a  program  might  be- 
come a  reality;  his  successor,  President  Tubman, 
has  courageously  developed  and  extended  these 
plans.  The  much  needed  port  at  Monrovia  is  un- 
der construction  by  one  of  our  best  engineering 
companies,  and  this  work  is  being  supervised  by 
the  United  States  Navy's  engineers.  Large  ships 
will  be  able  to  discharge  and  load  their  cargoes  at 
the  new  docks,  and,  if  all  goes  well,  in  August  of 
this  year  the  new  harbor  at  Monrovia  will  be 
opened  as  a  free  port  to  world  shipping.  Then 
passengers  and  cargo  need  no  longer  pass  over  the; 
dangerous  bar,  and  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to 
Liberian  commercial  development  will  have  be- 
come a  thing  of  the  past. 

Liberia's  request  for  assistance  in  the  war  effort 
was  granted.  The  United  States  sent  arms  and* 
ammunition  to  equip  Liberian  troops;  our  own; 
soldiers  were  stationed  in  Liberia ;  roads  were  con- 
structed for  military  purposes ;  and  the  airport  at 
Roberts  Field,  named  for  Joseph  Jenkins  Roberts, 
was  enlarged  to  accommodate  the  largest  transport 
planes.  The  Department  of  State  hopes  that  ar- 
rangements may  be  worked  out  to  permit  this  fine 
airport  to  be  maintained  now  that  the  war  emer- 
gency has  passed.  Its  operation  will  permit  our 
planes  to  continue  a  service  which  has  formed  an 
important  link  between  the  United  States  and 
Liberia. 

Since  November  1944  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  has  maintained  a  Mission  in  Li- 
beria. It  is  planning  to  continue  its  program  of 
assistance  until  young  Liberians  can  take  over  this 
work.  It  is  hoped  that  a  small  group  may  come 
to  this  country  to  be  instructed  in  the  essentials  of 
administration  of  a  modern  public-health  service. 
When  this  is  accomplished  we  can  withdraw  our 
own  doctors  and  technicians.  I  need  not  empha- 
size that  there  is  no  more  important  public  service 
than  that  of  public  health,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
Liberian  people  value  this  service  from  the  United 
States  as  much  or  more  than  any  other  assistance 
we  have  been  able  to  render  them. 

In  the  fall  of  1944  the  Foreign  Economic  Ad- 
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ministration  sent  an  Economic  Mission  to  Liberia. 
This  Mission  is  now  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  State,  and  it  is  continuing  its  work  in  advising 
and  assisting  the  Liberian  Government  in  the 
development  of  its  natural  resources  and  over-all 
economy.  It  was  through  the  recommendations  of 
the  Department  of  State  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 
sent  engineers  to  examine  the  iron-ore  deposits  of 
the  Western  Province.  Their  report  has  resulted 
in  the  formation  by  an  American  group  of  a  Li- 
berian corporation  which  purposes  to  mine  the  rich 
iron  ores  at  Bomi  Hills  and  ship  these  to  the 
United  States. 

Our  Government  has  given  much  thought  to  the 
native  tribal  peoples  of  Liberia  and  particularly  to 
their  need  for  modern  education.  We  have  been 
requested  by  the  Liberian  Government  to  assist  in 
the  development  of  an  educational  program  for  all 
of  the  people  of  Liberia.  The  Department  long 
has  recognized  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
the  Liberian  people  as  a  whole  fit  themselves  in 
every  way,  such  as  in  the  training  of  engineers, 
technicians,  and  administrators,  to  participate  in 
the  economic  development  of  their  country.  The 
existing  educational  opportunities  are  completely 
inadequate  for  this  purpose.  Our  Government  has 
made  grants  to  the  institutions  which  are  working 
with  the  Booker  Washington  Institute,  and  this 
year,  I  believe,  we  are  assuming  nearly  half  of  its 
costs.  In  cooperation  with  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice the  Department  of  State  has  worked  out  a  plan 
for  the  training  of  nurses  and  also  has  assisted  in 
the  employment  of  specialists  in  nutrition,  home 
economics,  and  agriculture,  who  now  are  working 
in  Liberia.  In  relation  to  Liberia's  educational 
needs,  our  assistance,  however,  is  not  sufficient  to 
do  more  than  fill  in  some  of  the  most  obvious  gaps. 
Much  as  we  would  like  to  increase  our  assistance 
this  has  not  been  possible;  there  are  many  other 
demands  and  our  funds  are  limited. 

For  many  years  the  Department  of  State  has 
urged  that  Liberia  take  steps  to  permit  the  Libe- 
jrian  tribesmen  to  prepare  themselves  to  share  in 
their  government.  President  Tubman  gave  his 
'attention  to  this  subject  at  the  very  beginning  of 
;bis  administration,  wisely  recognizing  the  need  to 
ibring  all  of  the  peoples  of  Liberia  together  in  a  real 
democracy.  Under  his  leadership  the  Liberian 
(legislature  has  extended  the  right  of  suffrage  to 
(the  tribesmen  and  also  to  the  women  of  Liberia. 
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This  is  an  important  step  and  one  of  which  our 
Government  heartily  approves. 

President  Tubman  also  has  announced  his  policy 
for  a  long-term  program  of  development  of  Li- 
berian educational  services,  banking  facilities,  and 
for  the  economic  and  social  betterment  of  his  coun- 
try. In  the  accomplishment  of  this  program  we 
must  all  wish  him  success. 

Realizing  the  close  ties  between  the  Liberian 
people  and  their  friends  and  well-wishers  in  this 
country,  and  because  so  large  a  section  of  our  fellow 
citizens  have  expressed  interest  in  and  approval  of 
the  assistance  programs  which  we  have  developed 
in  collaboration  with  the  Liberian  Government,  I 
am  happy  to  assure  you  that  the  Department  of 
State  has  been  at  all  times  willing  to  give  sym- 
pathetic consideration  to  any  request  for  assistance 
by  Liberia. 

The  first  centennial  of  Liberian  independence  is 
shortly  to  be  celebrated.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  been  invited  to  participate  in 
this  centennial,  and  that  invitation  has  been  ac- 
cepted. The  Department  of  State  will  ask  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  approve  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  us  to  take  our  part  in  the  centennial. 


Foreign  Service  Institute 

[Released  to  the  press  March  13] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March 
13  the  establishment  of  the  Foreign  Service  Insti- 
tute; William  P.  Maddox  was  announced  as  its 
first  Director. 

Under  the  authority  conferred  by  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  Secretary  of  State  George  C. 
Marshall  issued  on  March  13  a  departmental  order 
setting  up  the  Institute  to  furnish  training  and  in- 
struction to  personnel  of  the  Foreign  Service,  the 
Department  of  State,  and  other  federal  agencies. 
The  purpose  of  this  training,  according  to  the  de- 
partmental order,  is  "to  improve  the  skills,  broaden 
the  understanding,  and  develop  the  abilities"  of  all 
officers  and  employees  engaged  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign relations. 

The  Institute,  which  takes  over  the  personnel  and 
functions  of  the  Department's  Division  of  Train- 
ing Services,  will  have,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Maddox,  four  "schools" — Basic  Officer  Training, 
Advanced  Officer  Training,  Management  and  Ad- 
ministrative Training,  and  Language  Training. 
These  are  headed  by  Assistant  Directors,  respec- 
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tively,  as  follows:  Laurence  W.  Taylor,  Foreign 
Service  officer  from  California ;  Frank  S.  Hopkins, 
formerly  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Nieman  fellow, 
and  training  specialist  during  the  war;  John  B. 
Whitelaw,  formerly  professor  at  Smith  College 
and  George  Washington  University  and  director 
of  training  in  wartime  agencies;  and  Henry  Lee 
Smith,  Jr.,  formerly  professor  at  Columbia  and 
Brown  Universities,  who  during  the  war  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  production  of  language-instruc- 
tional material  for  the  Army. 

In  addition  to  furnishing  basic  practical  train- 
ing for  new  Foreign  Service  and  Department  of 
State  personnel,  the  Institute  will  provide  grad- 
uate-level instruction  in  the  field  of  international, 
political,  and  economic  affairs  for  officers  at  vari- 
ous stages  during  their  careers.  Periods  of  in- 
tensive short-term  instruction  at  the  Institute  will 
be  supplemented  by  the  assignment  of  officers  for 
longer  training  in  more  specialized  fields  at  uni- 
versities, technical  schools,  and  industrial  and 
commercial  organizations.  It  is  also  planned  that 
Foreign  Service  officers  returning  from  lengthy 
assignments  abroad  will  be  brought  up  to  date  on 


the  American  scene,  both  through  American  reori 
entation  courses  at  the  Institute  and  througl 
planned  tours  of  representative  business,  agricul 
tural,  and  technological  installations  throughou 
the  country. 

Expanding  on  the  present  language-training 
facilities  in  the  Division  of  Training  Services,  th< 
Institute  will  provide  instruction  for  Foreigi 
Service  and  departmental  officers  in  some  35  for 
eign  languages,  utilizing  the  latest  techniques  de 
veloped  during  the  war  in  the  Army  language 
training  program. 

It  was  emphasized  that  young  men  seeking  t< 
enter  the  Foreign  Service  or  the  Department  o: 
State  must  still  receive  their  education  in  privat 
institutions  and  satisfy  the  prescribed  require 
ments  for  official  appointments.  The  Institute,  i 
was  explained,  furnishes  training  only  after  th 
applicant  has  been  admitted  to  the  Service  or  th 
Department. 

Headquarters  of  the  Institute  are  being  estab 
lished  in  a  separate  structure  near  the  New  Wa 
Building,  into  which  the  Department  of  State  i 
planning  to  move  within  the  next  month. 


Discussions  on  Merger  of  U.S.  Carriers  Engaged  in  International 
Communication  Service 


[Released  to  the  press  March  12] 

The  Telecommunications  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee (TCC),  which  coordinates  Government 
policy  in  the  communications  field,  and  is  made  up 
of  representatives  of  Government  departments 
and  agencies  with  interests  in  telecommunications, 
namely,  Department  of  State,  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission,  War  Department,  Navy  De- 
partment, Treasury  Department,  and  Department 
of  Commerce,  has  for  some  time  been  studying  the 
question  of  the  advisability  of  recommending  legis- 
lation dealing  with  the  subject  of  merger  of  the 
United  States  carriers  engaged  in  international 
communication  service. 

In  this  connection,  the  TCC,  through  its  Chair- 
man, William  L.  Clayton,  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs,  invited  representatives 
of  the  carriers  to  meet  with  it  in  order  to  present 
their  views  on  the  following  two  questions : 
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(a)  The  desirability  of  proposing  legislatioi 
which  would  provide  for  merger,  on  a  permissiv 
basis,  of  United  States  carriers  furnishing  tele 
graph  service  between  the  United  States  and  for 
eign  and  overseas  points.  Such  legislation  wouL 
not  permit  inclusion  in  the  merged  company  of  th 
overseas  telephone  operations  of  the  America! 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company. 

(h)  The  advisability  of  requiring  United  State 
communication  carriers  in  the  international  fieL 
to  dissociate  themselves  from  interests  engagei 
in  manufacturing,  financing,  or  operating  activi 
ties  within  foreign  countries. 

Pursuant  to  this  invitation  representatives  o 
United  States  international  communication  car 
riers  met  with  the  Telecommunications  Coordi 
nating  Committee  on  March  11,  1947  in  room  47 
of  the  Department  of  State,  under  the  chairman 
ship    of    its    Vice    Chairman,    Charles    Dennj 
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Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. The  following  companies  were  repre- 
sented at  the  meeting : 

American  Cable  and  Kadio  Corporation,  which 
owns  Mackay  Radio  and  Telegraph  Company, 
Commercial  Cable  Company,  and  All  America 
Cables  and  Radio,  Inc. ;  Commercial  Pacific  Cable 
Company ;  RCA  Communications,  Inc. ;  the  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  Company;  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company;  Tropical  Radio 
Telegraph  Company ;  Press  Wireless,  Inc. ;  Globe 
Wireless,  Ltd. ;  United  States-Liberia  Radio  Cor- 
poration. 

On  the  subject  of  merger  the  following  views 
were  presented : 

All  of  the  carriers  opposed  mandatory  merger 
legislation  in  any  form  or  legislation  which  would 
require  a  given  percentage  of  carriers  to  merge 
jefore  merger  would  become  effective. 

The  American  Cable  and  Radio  Corporation, 
RCA  Communications,  Inc.,  and  the  Western 
[Jnion  Telegraph  Company  supported  the  prin- 
:iple  of  permissive  legislation  which  would  allow 
tny  two  or  more  international  communication  car- 
riers to  merge,  subject  to  approval  by  the  appro- 
Driate  regulatory  authority.  These  carriers  be- 
ieved  that  the  legislation  should  permit  inclusion 
n  the  merger  of  the  overseas  telephone  operations 
)f  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
3any.  The  American  Cable  and  Radio  Corpora- 
ion  and  RCA  Communications  further  stated 
hat,  if  no  provision  was  made  for  permissive  in- 
'Jusion  in  the  merger  of  the  American  Telephone 
ind  Telegraph  Company,  the  latter  should  not  be 
)ermitted  to  engage  in  overseas  record  communi- 
cation service  but  should  be  confined  to  voice  com- 
nunication  service. 

The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany stated  that  it  has  no  objection  to  the  enact- 
nent  of  permissive  legislation  whereby  two  or 
nore  international  radiotelegraph  and  cable  com- 
>anies  could  lawfully  merge,  after  hearings  and 
'n  administrative  determination  that  public  in- 
erest  would  be  served  thereby. 
i  The  Tropical  Radio  Telegraph  Company  was 
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opposed  to  any  legislation  providing  for  merger, 
whether  permissive  or  mandatory. 

Press  Wireless,  Inc.,  felt  that  any  permissive 
merger  legislation  should  allow  any  company  to  be 
included  in  the  merger  and  was  opposed  to  any 
legislation  which  might  have  the  indirect  effect 
of  forcing  Press  Wireless  into  a  merger.  If  per- 
missive legislation  were  enacted  this  carrier  felt 
that  such  legislation  should  clearly  leave  Press 
Wireless  free  to  continue  independent  competing 
operations  if  it  so  chose. 

The  representative  of  Globe  Wireless,  Ltd.,  fa- 
vored permissive  merger  legislation,  but  was  un- 
able to  commit  his  company  on  the  subject  at  the 
time  of  the  meeting. 

United  States-Liberia  Radio  Corporation  also 
favored  permissive  merger  legislation,  if  such  leg- 
islation would  result  in  promoting  several  strong 
units  in  the  field,  but  would  not  favor  the  creation 
of  a  complete  monopoly.  This  company  had  no 
position  with  respect  to  the  exclusion  from  a 
merger  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company,  but  believed  that  there  might  be  a  basis 
for  exclusion  of  specialized  activities  such  as  spe- 
cialized press  services  or  telephone  services. 

Commercial  Pacific  Cable  Company  had  no 
views  to  present  at  the  meeting. 

With  respect  to  the  separate  question  of  dis- 
sociating American  communication  carriers  in  the 
international  field  from  interests  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing, financing,  or  operating  activities  with 
foreign  countries,  it  was  pointed  out  that  consider- 
ation of  this  matter  did  not  involve  the  question 
of  operating  foreign  terminals  of  communication 
circuits  with  the  United  States,  but  related  only  to 
the  operation  of  internal  communication  systems 
within  foreign  countries  and  of  manufacturing 
and  financing  activities  in  foreign  countries. 

On  this  subject  the  following  views  were  pre- 
sented by  the  representatives  of  the  carriers :  The 
American  Cable  and  Radio  Corporation  and  Trop- 
ical Radio  Telegraph  Company  opposed  any  re- 
quirement for  severance  of  American  communica- 
tion carriers  from  the  foreign  operations  described 
above.  The  other  carriers  represented  had  no 
position  on  the  matter. 
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Protocol  Prolonging  the  International  Agreement  Regarding 
the  Regulation  of  Production  and  Marketing  of  Sugar ' 


THE   PRESIDENT'S    LETTER    OF   TRANSMITTAL 


The  White  House, 

February  28, 1947. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I  transmit  herewith 
a  certified  copy  of  a  protocol  dated  in  London  Au- 
gust 30,  1946,  prolonging  for  1  year  after  August 
31,  1946,  the  international  agreement  regarding 


the  regulation  of  production  and  marketing  o 
sugar,  signed  at  London  on  May  6,  1937. 

I  transmit  also  for  the  information  of  the  Ser 
ate  the  report  made  to  me  by  the  Secretary  q 
State  with  respect  to  this  matter. 

Hakry  S.  Truman 

(Enclosures:  (1)  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State;  (2j 
certified  copy  of  the  protocol  of  August  30,  1946.)  2 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


Department  of  State, 
Washington,  February  27,  19J/.7. 
The  President, 

The  White  House : 

The  undersigned,  the  Secretary  of  State,  has 
the  honor  to  lay  before  the  President,  with  a  view 
to  its  transmission  to  the  Senate  to  receive  the 
advice  and  consent  of  that  body  to  ratification,  if 
his  judgment  approve  thereof,  a  certified  copy  of 
a  protocol  dated  in  London  August  30,  1946,  pro- 
longing for  1  year  after  August  31, 1946,  the  inter- 
national agreement  regarding  the  regulation  of 
production  and  marketing  of  sugar,  signed  at  Lon- 
don on  May  6, 1937. 

The  procotol  of  August  30, 1946,  was  signed  for 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  17  other  governments  as  follows :  The  Union 
of  South  Africa,  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia, 
Belgium,  Brazil,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  the  French  Republic,  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland,  Haiti,  the  Netherlands,  Peru,  the  Repub- 
lic of  the  Philippines,  Poland,  Portugal,  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  Yugoslavia. 
Reservations  requiring  ratification  of  the  protocol 
were  made  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 


1  S.  Exec.  E,  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
1  Protocol  not  printed. 
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Detailed  information  on  the  background,  pui 
poses,  and  application  of  the  international  suga< 
agreement  of  May  6, 1937,  may  be  found  in  Senat 
Executive  T,  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  first  sessioi 
and  Senate  Executive  J,  Seventy-eighth  Congress 
second  session.  In  brief,  the  agreement  had  fo 
its  purpose  the  establishing  and  maintaining  of  a: 
orderly  relationship  between  the  supply  and  de 
mand  for  sugar  in  the  world  market,  on  base 
equitable  to  both  producers  and  consumers.  Th 
agreement  was  the  result  of  intergovernmenta 
negotiations  initiated  at  the  World  Monetary  an 
Economic  Conference  in  1933  and  culminating  i: 
the  International  Sugar  Conference  which  met  i: 
London  April  5, 1937.  Since  the  United  States  o 
America  is  the  largest  consumer  and  the  larges 
importer  of  sugar  in  the  world,  and  also  one  of  th 
largest  sugar-producing  areas  of  the  world,  th 
United  States  Government  took  an  active  part  ii 
the  drafting  of  the  agreement  at  the  Conferenc 
in  1937. 

Provision  was  made  in  the  agreement  for  th 
establishment  in  London  of  a  permanent  organi 
zation,  the  International  Sugar  Council,  in  whicl 
all  countries  parties  to  the  agreement  are  repre 
sented  with  a  view  to  regulating  the  sugar  marke 
in  a  way  which  is  fair  to  each  country  and  to  con 
sumers  as  well  as  producers.  Under  authority  o 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  approved  September  1, 193'i 
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mended,  and  other  measures  enacted  by  Con- 
I  (50  Stat.  903;  52  Stat.  26,  747;  53  Stat.  632, 
;  54  Stat.  1178;  55  Stat.  438,  872;  56  Stat.  694, 
;  57  Stat.  398,  418;  58  Stat.  283,  430,  453,  741; 
>tat.  141,  158),  the  United  States  Government 
taken  measures  for  cooperation  with  the  Gov- 
nents  of  other  countries  with  a  view  to  the 
rnational  regulation  of  the  production  and 
■keting  of  sugar  and  has  participated  and  con- 
ies to  participate  in  the  work  of  the  Interna- 
al  Sugar  Council. 

.  protocol  dated  in  London  July  22,  1942,  to 
irce  and  to  prolong  the  agreement  for  a  period 

1  years  after  August  31,  1942,  was  signed  on 
alf  of  15  governments,  including  the  United 
tes  of  America.  As  indicated  in  Senate  Ex- 
ive  J  and  Senate  Executive  Keport  No.  5, 
enty-eighth  Congress,  second  session,  it  is  the 
ierstanding  of  the  Department  of  State  that, 
lecoming  signatories  of  the  protocol  of  July  22, 
2,  the  governments  were  desirous  of  regulariz- 

in  a  definitive  way  the  measures  which  had 
a  taken  by  each  of  them  beginning  September  1, 
7,  in  pursuance  of  the  principles  and  purposes 
;he  agreement,  and  were  desirous  also  that  de- 
;e  the  difficulties  which  might  be  encountered 
carrying  out  certain  of  the  purposes  of  the 
eement  there  should  be  maintained  between  the 
lective  interested  governments  the  bases  for  co- 
ration  which  had  been  established  by  the  agree- 
lt. 

t  has  been  the  desire  of  interested  governments 
naintain  these  bases  for  cooperation  in  regula- 
i  of  the  world  sugar  market,  and  the  absence 
any  definitive  action  for  revising  the  agree- 
lt,  that  has  resulted  in  the  formulation  and 
ling  in  London  of  the  additional  protocols 
ed,  respectively,  August  31, 1944  (S.  Ex.  J  and 
:,  Kept.  No.  5,  78th  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  August  31, 
'5  (S.  Ex.  B  and  Ex.  Rept.  No.  2, 79th  Cong.,  2d 
lu),  and  August  30, 1946,  prolonging  the  agree- 
»it  of  1937,  with  the  exception  of  chapters  III, 
,  and  V.  It  is  the  protocol  of  August  30,  1946, 
Which  a  certified  copy  is  enclosed  herewith.  The 
•tocols  of  1944,  1945,  and  1946  contain  provi- 
!is  which  are  identical  in  substance. 
| 'he  agreement  of  May  6, 1937,  together  with  the 

2  and  1944  protocols,  was  proclaimed  by  the 
'sident  on  April  20, 1945,  and  has  been  published 

> 
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as  Treaty  Series  990  (59  Stat.  922).  Advice  and 
consent  to  ratification  of  the  protocol  of  August 
31, 1945,  was  given  by  the  Senate  on  April  17, 1946. 
That  protocol,  ratified  by  the  President  on  May  1, 
1946,  and  proclaimed  by  him  on  June  10,  1946,  has 
been  printed  as  Treaties  and  Other  International 
Acts  Series  1523. 

The  present  protocol  has  a  preamble  and  five 
articles.  Article  1  provides  that,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  article  2,  the  agreement  of  May  6, 
1937,  shall  continue  in  force  between  the  govern- 
ments signatory  of  the  protocol  for  a  period  of  1 
year  after  August  31, 1946. 

Articles  2,  3,  and  4  are  identical  with  their  coun- 
terparts in  the  1944  and  1945  protocols.  Article  2 
provides  that  during  the  period  specified  in  article 
1  the  provisions  of  chapters  III,  IV,  and  V  of  the 
agreement  shall  be  inoperative.  Article  3  provides 
that  the  signatory  governments  recognize  revision 
of  the  agreement  is  necessary  and  should  be  under- 
taken as  soon  as  the  time  appears  opportune,  with 
the  existing  agreement  constituting  a  basis  for 
discussion  of  any  such  revision.  It  is  provided 
also  in  article  3  that,  for  the  purpose  of  such  a 
revision  of  the  agreement,  due  account  shall  be 
taken  of  any  general  principles  of  commodity 
policy  embodied  in  any  agreements  concluded  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations.  Article  4 
provides  that  before  the  conclusion  of  the  period 
of  1  year  specified  in  article  1  the  contracting  gov- 
ernments will,  if  the  steps  contemplated  in  article 
3  have  not  been  taken,  discuss  the  question  of  a 
further  renewal  of  the  agreement. 

It  is  provided  in  article  5  that  the  protocol  shall 
be  dated  August  30,  1946,  and  shall  remain  open 
for  signature  until  September  30,  1946,  provided, 
however,  that  any  signature  appended  after  Au- 
gust 30, 1946,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  effect  as  from 
that  date. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  present  protocol 
prolongs  the  agreement  of  May  6, 1937,  for  a  period 
of  only  1  year  after  August  31,  1946,  it  is  believed 
that  the  action  of  the  United  States  of  America 
with  respect  to  this  protocol  should  be  completed 
as  soon  as  practicable. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

G.  C.  Marshall 

(Enclosure:  Certified  copy  of  the  protocol  of  August  30, 
1946.  )3 


3  Protocol  not  printed. 
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Agreement  Between  U.S.  and  Philippines  on  Military  Bases 

STATEMENT  BY  ACTING  SECRETARY  ACHESON 


[Released  to  the  press  March  14] 

Three  weeks  after  Pearl  Harbor,  when  Ameri- 
can and  Filipino  soldiers  were  fighting  shoulder  to 
shoulder  against  the  Japanese  aggressor,  President 
Roosevelt  crystallized  the  sentiment  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  a  pledge : 

"I  give  to  the  people  of  the  Philippines  my 
solemn  pledge  that  their  freedom  will  be  re- 
deemed and  their  independence  established  and 
protected." 

Since  then,  that  freedom  has  been  redeemed  and 
that  independence  firmly  established.  Today  an 
essential  step  has  been  taken  concerning  the  last 
part  of  the  pledge  with  the  signature  in  Manila 
of  an  agreement  establishing  United  States  rights 
to  the  use  of  a  small  number  of  military  bases 
in  the  Philippines.1 

This  agreement  is  based  upon  the  primary  con- 
cern and  desire  of  the  two  Governments  to  make 
suitable  arrangements  for  mutual  protection,  as 
specifically  authorized  by  the  two  Congresses  in 
joint  resolutions. 

President  Roxas  has  informed  this  Government 
that  the  Philippine  Congress  and  the  Filipino 
people  desire  the  maintenance  of  United  States 
bases  in  the  Philippines.  The  present  agreement 
was  accordingly  concluded. 

In  the  negotiations,  the  two  Governments  have 
been  constantly  guided  by  the  principle  of  respect 
for  each  other's  sovereignty,  by  the  mutuality  of 


their  interests,  by  regard  for  their  equality 
status  as  members  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
the  commitments  of  both  nations  to  the  purp< 
and  principles  of  the  United  Nations.  As 
example  the  agreement  provides  that,  in  the 
terests  of  international  security,  any  of  the  b: 
may  be  made  available  to  the  Security  Counci 
the  United  Nations  by  prior  mutual  agreemen 
the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  the  Phi 
pines. 

In  addition  to  the  establishment  of  bases 
Philippine  Government  has  requested  that  a  sij 
military  mission  be  sent  by  the  United  State1 
give  appropriate  advice  and  assistance  in  def< 
problems  of  the  Philippines.  This  Governn; 
intends  to  comply  with  this  request,  as  author: 
by  the  Congress. 

The  United  States  proposes  to  retain  in 
Philippines  only  such  armed  forces  as  are* 
quired  to  man  the  bases  and  to  constitute  the  I 
tary  mission.  Troops  now  in  the  Philippines 
required  for  these  purposes  will  be  shifted  to  o 
areas  to  continue  support  of  the  occupatioi 
Japan. 

The  present  agreement  will  contribute  to  ir 
national  security  and  peace  in  the  Pacific  and 
supplement  and  support  such  future  arrangem 
for  world  peace  as  may  be  reached  under 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 


The   International   Oil    Picture 


BY  CHARLES  RAYNER 


The  total  presently  known  oil  reserves  of  the 
world  outside  of  continental  United  States  ap- 
proximate 42  billion  barrels.     Of  this  amount 

1  Made  upon  signature  of  agreement  in  Manila  on  Mar. 
14,  1947.  For  text  of  agreement  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  193  of  Mar.  19,  1947. 

2  Excerpts  from  an  address  delivered  before  the  Illinois 
Oil  and  Gas  Association  at  Mt.  Vernon,  111.,  on  Mar.  13. 
For  complete  text,  see  Department  of  State  press  release 
186  of  Mar.  12,  1947.  Mr.  Rayner  is  Petroleum  Adviser, 
Department  of  State. 
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American  interests  own  or  hold  under  conces 
about  17  billion  barrels,  British-Dutch  interes 
similar  amount,  the  U.S.S.R.  6  billion  bar 
and  other  interests  2  billion  barrels.  Reserve 
the  United  States  as  of  January  1  this  year 
placed  at  slightly  over  21  billion  barrels,  of  w 
95  percent,  or  20  billion  barrels,  are  ownec 
American  nationals.  Thus  the  oil  interest 
American  nationals  world-wide  expressed  in  t( 
of  reserves  owned  or  under  concession  are  appi 
mately  as  follows : 
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Total 37  billion  barrels 

■  equivalent  to  about  59  percent  of  the  total  known 

reserves 
...  In  the  year  1938  the  daily  average  produc- 
ion  in  the  United  States  was  3,327,000  barrels, 
'uring  that  year  we  imported  148,800  barrels  per 
ay  and  exported  530,800  barrels.  In  1946  the 
lily  average  production  had  increased  to  4,745,- 
)0  barrels.  During  the  year  1946,  our  daily  im- 
arts  were  369,000  barrels  and  our  exports  412,000 
irrels.  There  are  two  comparisons  that  I  should 
ke  to  call  to  your  attention  in  connection  with 
lese  figures.  The  first  is  that  the  normal  increas- 
ig  yearly  upward  trend  in  production  in  the 
nited  States  had  reached  an  all-time  high  of 
75,000  barrels  per  day  average  over  the  eight- 
jar  period  from  1938  to  1946.  This  is  equivalent 
i  increased  production  of  1,000,000  barrels  per 
ay  every  six  years.  The  second  comparison  is 
'tat  during  1938  our  exports  were  in  the  ratio 
''E  almost  4  to  1  to  our  imports,  whereas  during 
)46  our  imports  had  increased  to  a  point  where 
'iey  were  almost  equivalent  to  the  export  quan- 
ty.  I  should  like  to  add  one  more  fact — that  in 
ie  year  1940  we  were  producing  in  the  United 
'tates  at  a  rate  which  was  1,200,000  barrels  per  clay 
ilow  the  maximum  efficient  rate  of  production, 
hat  margin  of  safety  went  a  long  way  toward 
eeting  the  extraordinary  production  demands 
:  the  second  World  War.  Today  that  margin  of 
iety  has  disappeared,  for  we  are  now  currently 
reducing  up  to  the  maximum  efficient  rate. 

In  considering  the  political  importance  of  oil,  it 
|  significant  to  note  that  in  all  countries  in  which 
:  1  is  under  concession  to  foreign  interests,  with 

»  exception  of  the  United  States,  oil  rights  are 

16  property  of  the  sovereign  state  and  all  negotia- 
:ons  for  concession  rights  and  the  development  of 

1  resources  must  therefore  be  carried  on  with  the 

)vernment  concerned.  Consequently,  private 
;merican  industry  must  of  necessity  deal  with  a 
:>reign  government,  and  as  negotiations  grow  in 

ze  and  importance  so  also  does  the  entire  matter 
'scome  of  greater  political  significance  and  involve 

seper  political  implications.     This  is  particularly 
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true  when  the  country  involved  is  relatively  eco- 
nomically undeveloped  and  is  suddenly  faced  with 
the  discovery  of  potentially  great  wealth  within 
its  boundaries.  Since  these  resources  are  ulti- 
mately exhaustible  it  would  seem  reasonable  to 
assume  that  there  should  be  some  measure  of  re- 
sponsibility to  cooperate  appropriately  in  plan- 
ning the  wise  expenditure  of  the  funds  received  so 
that  they  contribute  to  developing  the  economic 
assets  of  the  country  concerned.  It  can  readily 
be  seen  that  such  a  problem  would  require  delicate 
diplomatic  handling.  Obviously  there  could  be 
no  infringement  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  another 
country,  and  yet  a  friendly  and  good-neighbor 
policy  unselfishly  working  for  the  advancement  of 
both  countries  could  not  ignore  the  consequences 
that  might  develop  from  such  a  situation. 

Petroleum  problems  of  considerable  importance 
are  developing  in  regard  to  our  industrial  relations 
with  countries  and  sheikdoms  in  the  Middle  East, 
and  the  knowledge  and  friendliness  and  unselfish- 
ness with  which  we  attempt  to  solve  them  will  be  a 
measure  of  our  political  and  diplomatic  wisdom.  I 
cannot  stress  the  importance  of  this  part  of  the 
world  too  strongly.  With  oil  reserves  known  to 
be  in  excess,  and  potentially  greatly  in  excess,  of 
the  known  reserves  of  the  United  States  and  with  a 
rapidly  increasing  production  it  may  well  be  that 
the  Middle  East  will  ultimately  become,  as  De 
Golyer  has  predicted,  the  center  of  gravity  of  world 
oil  production.  It  is  not  difficult  therefore  to  ap- 
preciate how  important  may  be  our  political  rela- 
tionship with  the  various  countries  and  the  small 
sheikdoms  that  make  up  that  part  of  the  world.  It 
seems  to  me  essential  therefore  that,  in  all  major 
operations,  industry  and  government  should  co- 
operate closely,  to  the  end  that  the  best  national  in- 
terest may  be  served,  while  at  the  same  time  fully 
respecting  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  country  in 
which  the  oil  resources  are  found. 

I  consider  it  a  logical  and  inevitable  develop- 
ment in  the  history  of  international  oil  that  the 
two  great  producing  nations  of  the  world  should 
have  developed  in  consultation  with  their  petro- 
leum industries  an  Anglo-American  oil  agreement 
as  a  preliminary  step  to  the  formulation  of  a  mul- 
tilateral agreement  to  which  all  interested  pro- 
ducing and  consuming  countries  would  be  invited 
to  subscribe.  Such  is  the  agreement  that  is  now 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
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United  States  Senate  for  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  to  its  ratification.  It  deals  with  the 
orderly  development  of  international  oil ;  it  is  en- 
tirely voluntary  with  no  executive  authority  and 
sets  up  an  advisory  and  consultative  body  known 
as  the  International  Petroleum  Commission,  which 
will  have  close  and  continuing  contact  with  the 
oil  industry. 

It  would  seem  to  me  logical  in  this  discussion  of 
the  importance  to  this  country  of  its  interest  in 
international  oil  trade  to  conclude  with  what  I 
firmly  believe  will  be  accomplished  by  the  adoption 
of  the  Anglo-American  oil  agreement.  In  the  first 
place  it  gives  official  recognition  to  principles  that 
have  formed  the  basic  foundation  of  our  foreign 
trade — such  principles  as  the  wide  availability  of 
oil  on  a  competitive  and  non-discriminatory  basis, 
the  respect  of  the  concession  rights,  the  protection 
of  the  interests  of  the  producing  country,  and  the 
insistence  upon  the  right  of  equal  opportunity. 
Furthermore,  it  provides  for  industry-government 
collaboration  in  meeting  problems  of  vital  concern 
and  by  such  procedure  should  pave  the  way  for 
resolving  differences  with  foreign  governments  at 
their  inception  and  thus  prevent  them  from  grow- 
ing into  issues  of  major  importance  which  may 
lead  to  drastic  unilateral  action.  Finally,  it  seems 
to  me — and  this  I  consider  the  most  important 
contribution  of  the  agreement — that  the  very  fact 
of  the  establishment  of  an  international  forum  at 
which  problems  of  common  interest  can  be  frankly 
and  openly  discussed  provides  a  realistic  basis  for 
the  promotion  of  international  good-will  and  un- 
derstanding in  connection  with  an  essentially  im- 
portant commodity. 

THE  DEPARTMENT 

Departmental  Regulations1 

133.34    Map      Intelligence      Division      (MI):    (Effective 
2-6-47) 

I  Functions.  Under  the  general  direction  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Intelligence  Collection  and  Dissemi- 
nation (OCD)  and  in  accordance  with  the  over-all 
intelligence  program  established  by  the  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Secretary  for  Research  and  Intelligence,  MI  is 
responsible  for : 
A        Serving  the  Department  and  other  Federal  agen- 


1  For  other  regulations  on  the  Office  of  Intelligence  Col- 
lection and  Dissemination  (OCD),  see  Bulletin  of  Mar. 
16,  1947,  p.  507. 
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cies  with  the  procurement,  evaluation,  analysis,  and  int€ 
pretation  of  foreign  map  and  other  cartographic  intel 
gence.    This  includes: 

1  Carrying  on  continuous  research  and  analyi* 
leading  to  the  preparation  and  publication  of  reports  < 
interpretive  map  evaluation  coverage,  and  technic 
map  intelligence  on  foreign  areas. 

2  Planning  and  initiating  foreign  map  procui 
ment  by  instruction,  purchase  or  negotiation  with  fc 
eign  map  agencies,  and  administering,  professional! 
such  overseas  outposts  as  may  be  established  in  fc 
implementation  of  map  procurement. 

3  Participating  in  the  development  of  coordinat 
inter-agency  and  inter-governmental  mapping  and  m: 
collection  programs  and  procedures. 

4  Processing  and  evaluating  incoming  intelligen 
materials  involving  map  problems  with  respect  to  re 
vance,  accuracy,  and  timeliness. 

5  Planning  adequate  map  intelligence  facilities  f 
use  at  international  conferences. 

6  Assisting  other  Offices  of  the  Department  in  t 
selection  and  study  of  published  maps  required  in  t 
consideration  of  specific  problems. 

B  Serving  the  Department  and  other  Federal  agf 
cies  by  developing  and  preparing  new  maps  and  otb 
cartographic  materials.     This  includes: 

1  Initiating  basic  mapping  programs  and  dev 
oping  cartographic  techniques  and  methods  of  m 
presentation  for  the  Department  and  other  Fedei 
agencies. 

2  Planning,  compiling,  and  preparing  layout  spe 
fications  for  specialty  maps. 

3  Constructing  final  drawings  and  prepari 
specifications  for  map  reproduction. 

C  Serving  the  Department  and  other  Federal  a 
non-Federal  agencies  by  maintaining  a  comprehensi 
collection  of  maps,  atlases,  gazetteers,  and  other  car 
graphic  reference  materials  necessary  to  the  considerati 
of  international  questions  and  other  matters.  This 
eludes : 

1  Routine  procurement  of  published  maps  a 
atlases  from  domestic  and  foreign  map  agencies  a 
publishing  houses. 

2  Maintaining  a  comprehensive  map  collects 
and  cataloging,  indexing,  filing,  and  lending  these  ma 

3  Furnishing  reference  facilities  and  advice  in  t 
selection  of  published  maps,  atlases,  gazetteers,  a 
other  cartographic  reference  materials  for  specific  u 

133.1  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for  Resear 
and  Intelligence:   (Effective  2-6-47) 

I  Position.  The  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secrets 
for  Research  and  Intelligence  shall  rank  with  the  Assists 
Secretaries. 

II  Functions.  The  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secrets 
for  Research  and  Intelligence  shall  be  responsible  for: 

A  Advising  and  assisting  the  Secretary  in  the  i 
velopment  and  implementation  of  a  comprehensive  a 
coordinated  foreign  intelligence  program  for  the  Unit 
States. 
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B  Advising  and  assisting  the  Secretary  in  the  de- 
lopment  and  implementation  of  a  coordinated  program 
r  positive  foreign  intelligence  needed  by  the  Department 
State,  including  the  procurement  of  the  requisite  infor- 
ition  and  materials  and  the  production  of  intelligence 
idies  and  spot  intelligence  pertinent  to  the  formulation 
d  execution  of  foreign  policy. 

C  Developing,  in  collaboration  with  the  appropriate 
ographic  and  functional  Offices,  such  instructions  to 
e  field  as  may  be  required  by  the  Departmental  and 
tional  intelligence  programs. 

D  Determining  which  of  the  information  and  ma- 
rials  flowing  into  the  Department  are  required  for  the 
oduction  of  timely  intelligence. 

E  Adopting,  in  consultation  with  the  Assistant  Sec- 
tary for  Administration,  such  special  security  measures 
thin  the  intelligence  organization,  in  addition  to  De- 
rtmental  security  regulations,  as  in  his  judgment  may 
required  by  the  nature  of  the  work. 
F  Directing  the  Office  of  Intelligence  Research 
UR)  and  the  Office  of  Intelligence  Collection  and  Dis- 
mination  (OCD). 

G  Serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
Intelligence  (AGI). 
H  Representing  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  De- 
rtment  on  the  Intelligence  Advisory  Board  (to  advise 
je  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  of  the  National  Intelli- 
fo.ce  Authority),  the  Joint  Intelligence  Committee  of  the 
hit  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  other  high-level  interdepart- 
mtal  committees,  and  in  all  other  relations  with  the 
Antral  Intelligence  Group  of  the  National  Intelligence 
ithority  and  other  interdepartmental  intelligence  agen- 
ts, including  supervision  of  the  Department's  paiticipa- 
>n  in  such  groups. 

|[  Organization.  The  Offlce  of  the  Special  Assistant 
I  the  Secretary  for  Research  and  Intelligence  shall  in- 
■ide  such  advisers,  assistants,  and  appurtenant  staff  as 
ly  be  necessary,  as  well  as  a  Special  Projects  Staff 
IPS)  which  shall  serve  the  appropriate  officials  of  the 
spartment  with  information  obtained  from  special  inter- 
partmental  sources  and  shall  represent  the  Depart- 
>nt  on  groups  responsible  for  such  sources. 
J.20  Office  of  Intelligence  Research  (OIR) :  (Effective 
6-47) 

Functions.  Under  the  general  direction  of  the  Spe- 
ll Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for  Research  and  Intelli- 
iace,  and  pursuant  to  authority  delegated  by  him,  OIR  is 
sponsible  for: 

A.  Planning  and  coordinating  research  in  accordance 
th  a  Departmental  intelligence  program,  including: 

1  Planning  and  coordinating  regional  functional 
ireseareh  programs  and  organizing  task  groups  as  re- 
quired for  research  projects ; 

2  Establishing  priorities  for  individual  research 
projects  and  compiling  and  circulating  periodic  reports 
'tm  the  the  current  status  of  Departmental  intelligence 
i  projects ; 

1    3        Reviewing  all  intelligence  research  reports  and 
|Iisseminating  finished  reports;  and 
■    4        Promoting  continuous,  close,  and  informal  rela- 
tionships between  its  constituent  Divisions  and  the  geo- 


graphic and  functional  Offices  to  provide  immediate  and 
timely  intelligence  required  for  their  current  operations. 

B  Providing  positive  intelligence  research  in  regional 
and  functional  fields  of  study,  and  preparing  or  participat- 
ing in  the  preparation  of  intelligence  studies  and  spot 
intelligence  for  authorized  recipients  in  the  Department, 
the  Central  Intelligence  Group  (CIG),  and  other  Federal 
agencies. 

C  Providing  specified  personnel  and  services  for  the 
Joint  Intelligence  Studies  Publishing  Board  (JISPB). 

D  Maintaining  liaison  with  other  Federal  agencies 
and  with  private  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing 
pertinent  research  facilities. 

E  Taking  the  initiative  in  developing,  with  the  co- 
operation and  consent  of  other  Offices  and  Divisions  en- 
gaged in  research  of  any  character,  a  joint  program  for 
the  exchange  of  information,  the  acceptance  of  common 
standards,  the  sharing  of  facilities,  the  issuance  of  joint 
progress  reports,  and  the  coordination  of  research  work 
throughout  the  Department. 

II  Organization.     OIR  shall  consist  of : 

A  Office  of  the  Director,  including  a  Priorities  and 
Review  Staff. 

B  Division  of  Research  for  American  Republics 
(DRA). 

C        Division  of  Research  for  Europe  (DRE). 

D        Division  of  Research  for  Far  East  (DRF). 

E  Division  of  Research  for  Near  East  and  Africa 
(DRN). 

F  Division  of  International  and  Functional  Intelli- 
gence (IFI). 

III  Functions  of  the  Office  of  the  Director.  The 
Office  of  the  Director  shall  be  responsible  for  planning, 
directing,  and  coordinating  the  work  of  the  component 
Divisions  of  the  Office  and  for  directing  Department  of 
State  participation  in  JISPB. 

133.21  Division  of  Research  for  American  Republics 
(DRA):   (Effective  2-6-47) 

I  Functions.  Under  the  general  direction  of  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Intelligence  Research  (OIR) 
and  in  accordance  with  the  over-all  intelligence  program 
established  by  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for 
Research  and  Intelligence,  DRA  is  responsible  for: 

A  Planning  and  implementing  a  program  of  intelli- 
gence research  and  analysis  to  meet  the  Department's 
requirements  for  intelligence  in  respect  to  the  area  of 
responsibility  of  the  Division. 

B  Providing  positive  intelligence  on  the  Latin 
American  countries  to  meet  the  Department's  require- 
ments for  the  formulation  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

C  Collaborating  with  the  Office  of  Intelligence  Col- 
lection and  Dissemination  (OCD)  in  planning  and  imple- 
menting the  Department's  program  for  the  procurement 
of  intelligence  materials  from  all  sources,  currently  evalu- 
ating, as  an  integral  part  of  the  research  process,  incom- 
ing materials  with  a  view  to  improving  the  relevance, 
accuracy,  and  timeliness  of  the  reporting  sources. 

D  Preparing  intelligence  studies  and  spot  intelli- 
gence for  authorized  recipients  in  the  Department,  the 
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Central  Intelligence  Group  (CIG)  and  other  Federal 
agencies. 

E  Maintaining  continuous,  close,  and  informal  re- 
lationships with  officials  of  the  Office  of  American  Re- 
public Affairs  (ARA)  and  the  functional  Offices  to  provide 
immediate  and  timely  intelligence  required  for  their 
current  operations. 

II  Area  of  Responsibility.  The  area  of  responsibility 
of  DRA  shall  be  as  follows:  Mexico  and  Central  and 
South  America,  and  the  island  republics  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea ;  and  secondary  interests,  in  collaboration  with  the 
appropriate  research  Divisions,  in  countries  which  are 
closely  related  to  the  areas  of  primary  responsibility; 

III  Organization.    DRA  shall  consist  of  the  following : 
A        Office  of  the  Chief,  including  an  Associate  Chief 

and  appurtenant  staff  as  may  be  necessary. 
B        Mexico  and  Caribbean  Section. 
C        North  and  West  Coast  Section. 
D        River  Plate  and  Brazil  Section. 
E        Functional  Analysis  Section. 
F        Reference  Section. 

133.22  Division  of  Research  for  Europe  (DRE) :  (Effec- 
tive 2-6-47) 

I  Functions.  Under  the  general  direction  of  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Intelligence  Research  (OIR)  and 
in  accordance  with  the  over-all  intelligence  program  estab- 
lished by  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for  Re- 
search and  Intelligence,  DRE  is  responsible  for: 

A  Planning  and  implementing  a  program  of  intelli- 
gence research  and  analysis  to  meet  the  Department's 
requirements  for  intelligence  in  respect  to  the  area  of 
responsibility  of  the  Division. 

B  Providing  positive  intelligence  on  the  European 
countries  to  meet  the  Department's  requirements  for  the 
formulation  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

C  Collaborating  with  the  Office  of  Intelligence  Col- 
lection and  Dissemination  (OCD)  in  planning  and  im- 
plementing the  Department's  program  for  the  procure- 
ment of  intelligence  materials  from  all  sources,  currently 
evaluating,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  research  process, 
incoming  materials  with  a  view  to  improving  the  relevance, 
accuracy,  and  timeliness  of  the  reporting  sources. 

D  Preparing  intelligence  studies  and  spot  intelli- 
gence for  authorized  recipients  in  the  Department,  the 
Central  Intelligence  Group  (CIG)  and  other  Federal 
agencies. 

E  Maintaining  continuous,  close,  and  informal  re- 
lationships with  officials  of  the  Office  of  European  Affairs 
(EUR)  and  #ie  functional  Offices  to  provide  immediate 
and  timely  intelligence  required  for  their  current 
operations. 

II  Area  of  Responsibility.  The  area  of  responsibility 
of  DRE  shall  be  as  follows:  all  of  continental  Europe 
except  European  Turkey  and  Greece;  the  Soviet  Union; 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia,  Canada,  New  Zealand, 
and  the  Union  of  South  Africa;  Algeria;  European  de- 
pendencies in  South  America  and  the  Caribbean ;  and 
secondary  interests,  in  collaboration  with  the  appropriate 
research  Divisions,  in  countries  which  are  closely  related 
to  the  areas  of  primary  responsibility. 
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III  Organization.  DRE  shall  consist  of  the  folk 
ing: 

A  Office  of  the  Chief,  including  an  Associate  Ch 

and  appurtenant  staff  as  may  be  necessary. 

B  Central  European  Branch. 

C  Northern  and  Western  European  Branch. 

D  Southern  European  Branch. 

E  British  Commonwealth  Branch. 

F  Eastern  European  Branch. 

133.23  Division  of  Research  for  Far  East  (DRF):  ( 

fective  2-6-47) 

I  Functions.     Under    the    general    direction    of   i 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Intelligence  Research  (OIR)  a 
in    accordance    with    the    over-all    intelligence    progr 
established  by  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
Research  and  Intelligence,  DRF  is  responsible  for: 

A  Planning  and  implementing  a  program  of  inte 
gence  research  and  analysis  to  meet  the  Departmei 
requirements  for  intelligence  in  respect  to  the  area, 
responsibility  of  the  Division. 

B  Providing  positive  intelligence  on  the  countr 
of  the  Far  East  to  meet  the  Department's  requireme 
for  the  formulation  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Uni: 
States. 

C  Collaborating  with  the  Office  of  Intelligence  C 
lection  and  Dissemination  (OCD)  in  planning  and  imi 
menting  the  Department's  program  for  the  procurem! 
of  intelligence  materials  from  all  sources,  currently  & 
uating,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  research  process,  I 
coming  materials  with  a  view  to  improving  the  relevai 
accuracy,  and  timeliness  of  the  reporting  sources. 

D  Preparing  intelligence  studies  and  spot  inte 
gence  for  authorized  recipients  in  the  Department,  i 
Central  Intelligence  Group  (CIG),  and  other  Fede 
agencies. 

E  Maintaining  continuous,  close,  and  informal  k 
tionships  with  officials  of  the  Office  of  Far  Eastern  Affa 
(FE)  and  the  functional  Offices  to  provide  immediate  a 
timely  intelligence  required  for  their  current  operatio 

II  Area  of  Responsibility.  The  area  of  respoi 
bility  of  DRF  shall  be  as  follows:  China,  Korea,  Jap 
Republic  of  the  Philippines,  Siam,  French  Indo-Chi 
Malayan  Union  and  Singapore,  Netherlands  East  Indi 
and  other  islands  and  territories  in  this  area ;  and  s 
ondary  interests,  in  collaboration  with  the  appropri; 
research  Divisions,  in  countries  which  are  closely  rela' 
to  the  area  of  primary  responsibility. 

III  Organization.    DRF  shall  consist  of  the  followii 
A        Office  of  the  Chief,  including  an  Associate  Ch 

and  appurtenant  staff  as  may  be  necessary. 
B        China  Branch. 
C        Japan  Branch. 
D        Southern  Areas  Branch. 

133.24  Division  of  Research  for  Near  East  and  Afr 
(DRN):     (Effective  2-6-47) 

I  Functions.  Under  the  general  direction  of  the  j 
rector  of  the  Office  of  Intelligence  Research  (OIR)  8 
in  accordance  with  the  over-all  intelligence  program  est! 
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(!d  by  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for  Re- 
ch  and  Intelligence,  DRN  is  responsible  for: 

Planning  and  implementing  a  program  of  intelli- 
e  research  and  analysis  to  meet  the  Department's 
irements  for  intelligence  in  respect  to  the  area  of 
onsibility  of  the  Division. 

Providing  positive  intelligence  on  the  countries  of 
Near  East  and  Africa  to  meet  the  Department's 
irements  for  the  formulation  of  the  foreign  policy 
te  United  States. 

Collaborating  with  the  Office  of  Intelligence  Col- 
on and  Dissemination  (OCD)  in  planning  and  imple- 
;ing  the  Department's  program  for  the  procurement 
itelligence  materials  from  all  sources,  currently  eval- 
jig,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  research  process,  incom- 
materials  with  a  view  to  improving  the  relevance, 
racy,  and  timeliness  of  the  reporting  sources. 

Preparing  intelligence  studies  and  spot  intelli- 
i  for  authorized  recipients  in  the  Department,  the 
ral  Intelligence  Group  (CIG),  and  other  Federal 
cies. 

Maintaining  continuous,  close,  and  informal  re- 

aships  with  officials  of  the  Office  of  Near  Eastern 

African  Affairs  (NEA)  and  the  functional  offices  to 

Ide  immediate  and  timely  intelligence  required  for 

current  operations. 

Area  of  Responsibility.  The  area  of  responsi- 
of  DRN  shall  be  as  follows :  all  of  Africa,  except 
la  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa ;  all  the  Near  and 
ile  Eastern  countries,  including  Greece,  India,  and 
la ;  and  secondary  interests,  in  collaboration  with  the 
opriate  research  Divisions,  in  countries  which  are 
:ly  related  to  the  areas  of  primary  responsibility. 

Organization.    DRN    shall    consist    of    the    fol- 
'g: 

Office  of  the  Chief,  including  an  Associate  Chief 
appurtenant  staff  as  may  be  necessary. 

African  Branch. 

Near  Eastern  Branch. 

Middle  Eastern  Branch. 

Division  of  International  and  Functional  Intelli- 
l;(IFI):   (Effective  2-6-47) 

Functions.     Under  the  general  direction  of  the  Di- 

of  the  Office  of  Intelligence  Research   (OIR)   and 

:ordance  with  the  over-all  intelligence  program  estab- 

by  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for  Re- 

ti  and  Intelligence,  IFI  is  responsible  for: 

Planning  and  implementing  a  program  of  research 
tnalysis  on  functional  subjects  and  those  which  ex- 
across  regional  lines,  to  meet  the  Department's  re- 
gents in  those  fields  of  study,  for  determination  of 
)reign  policy  of  the  United  States. 
Integrating,  for  implementation  of  the  Depart- 
il  intelligence  program,  the  resources  for  functional 
'ch  which  are  available  throughout  the  Department, 
ier  Federal  agencies,  and  in  private  organizations. 

Providing  positive  intelligence  in  functional  fields 

dy,  and  preparing  or  participating  in  the  preparation 

elligence  studies  and  spot  intelligence  for  authorized 

Mats    in   the  Department,   the  Central   Intelligence 

li  (CIG),  and  other  Federal  agencies. 
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D  Collaborating  with  the  Office  of  Intelligence  Col- 
lection and  Dissemination  (OCD)  in  planning  and  imple- 
menting the  Department's  program  for  the  procurement 
of  intelligence  materials  from  all  sources,  currently  evalu- 
ating, as  a  part  of  the  research  process,  incoming  mate- 
rials with  a  view  to  improving  the  relevance,  accuracy, 
and  timeliness  of  the  reporting  sources. 

E  Maintaining  continuous,  close,  and  informal  rela- 
tionships with  officials  of  the  geographic  and  functional 
Offices  to  provide  immediate  and  timely  intelligence 
required  for  their  current  operations. 

II  Organization.    IFI  shall  consist  of: 

A  Office  of  the  Chief,  including  an  Associate  Chief 
and  such  consultants  and  appurtenant  staff  as  may  be 
necessary. 

B        Trade  and  Finance  Section. 

C        Transport  and  Communications  Section. 

D        Food  and  Agriculture  Section. 

E         Social  and  Cultural  Affairs  Section. 

F        Population  and  Labor  Section. 

G        Natural  Resources  Section. 

H        Industrial  Resources  Section. 

I         Technological  Developments  Section. 

III  Functions  of  Component  Sections.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  Chief,  IFI,  the  functions  of  the  sections 
shall  be  to  conduct  and  correlate  intelligence  research  in 
functional  and  inter-regional  fields,  as  follows : 

A  Trade  and  Finance  Section:  trade,  commercial 
policies,  balance  of  payments,  flow  of  investment,  and 
other  financial,  monetary,  and  fiscal  questions,  and  the 
position  and  policies  of  all  countries  in  these  matters. 

B  Transport  and  Communications  Section:  tele- 
communications and  transport  by  land,  water,  and  air, 
and  the  position  and  policies  of  all  countries  in  these 
matters. 

C  Food  and  Agriculture  Section:  agricultural  re- 
sources, production  and  distribution,  and  standards  of 
living  throughout  the  world. 

D  Social  and  Cultural  Affairs  Section:  education, 
public  opinion,  modes  and  methods  of  cultural  expression, 
health  and  social  welfare,  treatment  of  minorities  and 
displaced  persons,  native  policies  in  dependent  areas, 
and  other  aspects  of  social  and  cultural  developments. 

E  Population  and  Labor  Section :  ethnic,  demo- 
graphic, and  occupational  situations,  governmental  pol- 
icies in  employment,  organization  of  labor,  immigration, 
emigration,  and  wages. 

F  Natural  Resources  Section:  mineral  and  other 
natural  resources  and  industries,  consumption  trends, 
processes  and  development,  and  governmental  policies 
and  control. 

G  Industrial  Resources  Section :  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic developments,  with  reference  to  trends  in  organ- 
ization and  corporate  structure,  government  controls  and 
nationalization,  exploitation  of  resources  and  applica- 
tion of  research. 

H  Technological  Developments  Section:  foreign 
technological  developments  of  a  non-military  nature,  to- 
gether with  such  military  technological  research  as  is 
significant,  economically  or  politically,  to  the  formulation 
of  foreign  policy. 
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oscow  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers: 
obiems  Relating  to  Reparations  From  Germany 


STATEMENTS  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


tus  of  War  Plants  in  U.  S.  Zone ' 

rhe  United  States  holds  that  the  provisions  of 
Potsdam  protocol  for  the  delivery  of  plants  for 
larations  and  for  the  economic  unification  of 
rmany  to  include  a  common  export-import  plan 
st  be  carried  out  concurrently.  In  order  that 
icient  resources  may  be  retained,  as  required  by 
Potsdam  protocol,  to  enable  Germany  to  be- 
le  self-supporting  without  external  assistance, 
economic  resources  which  will  be  available  to 
rmany  after  reparations  have  been  removed 
st  be  known.  The  United  States  has  consist- 
ly  sought  an  agreement  for  the  establishment 
:entral  German  administrative  agencies  to  carry 
administratively  the  principles  of  economic 
fication.  It  has  also  sought  the  adoption  of  a 
imon  export-import  plan:  an  interim  Allied 
itrol  Council  agreement  was  secured  which 
ed  for  the  formation  of  such  a  plan  by  October 
1945.  However,  this  agreement  has  not  been 
■ed. 

Vhen  persistent  efforts  to  secm*e  economic  uni- 
tion  failed,  the  United  States  Representative 
;he  Allied  Control  Council  announced  the  sus- 
sion  of  further  dismantling  of  plants  for  rep- 
tions  purposes.  This  action  was  required  as  a 
tective  measure  as  the  United  States  could  not 
nit  the  further  removal  of  industrial  equip- 
it  from  the  United  States  zone  of  Germany  in 
[  face  of  a  recurring  financial  deficit  unless  it 
Id  be  assured  that  the  United  States  zone  of 
[many  would  share  in  the  resources  of  all  Ger- 

1  order  that  the  resumption  of  reparations  may 
s  place  promptly  when  the  other  provisions  of 
Potsdam  protocol  are  met,  the  United  States 
supported  a  vigorous  program  to  determine  the 
its  to  be  made  available  for  reparations  and  for 
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their  prompt  valuation.  It  has  continued  to  dis- 
mantle and  deliver  at  the  request  of  the  countries 
to  which  these  plants  were  assigned  24  major 
plants  included  in  the  program  for  advance  rep- 
arations deliveries.  It  has  also  dismantled  com- 
pletely 80  of  the  117  war  plants  in  its  zone  and 
has  made  the  general-purpose  equipment  in  these 
plants  available  for  allocation  and  delivery.  It 
will  complete  the  liquidation  of  the  remaining  war 
plants  during  the  present  calendar  year. 

In  addition  to  the  117  war  plants  and  the  24 
plants  approved  for  advance  delivery,  there  are  251 
plants  in  the  United  States  zone  approved  for  val- 
uation under  the  presently  agreed  level  of  indus- 
try; 1,593  plants  remaining  to  be  valuated  were 
approved  only  in  October  and  November  1946,  and 
their  valuation  will  be  completed  on  schedule. 

The  current  status  of  reparations  from  the  three 
western  zones  is  : 

174  plants  allocated. 

524  additional  plants  approved  by  the  Coordi- 
nating Committee  for  valuation. 

808  plants  in  the  machinery  and  optic  industries 
approved  for  valuation,  with  reservation. 

Several  hundred  additional  plants  are  at  various 
stages  of  approval  in  the  Allied  Control  Authority. 

A  total  of  2,000  plants,  more  or  less,  have  been 
selected  for  reparations  by  the  Allied  Control  Au- 
thority. 

However,  the  United  States  considers  that  these 
figures  should  be  regarded  as  tentative.  Specific 
determination  should  be  made  of  the  plants  to  be 
left  in  Germany  to  enable  it  to  be  self-supporting. 
This  determination  should  give  consideration  to 
population  density  and  to  final  fixing  of  bound- 


1  Made  on  Mar.  17,  1947,  and  released  to  the  press  in 
Moscow  on  that  date  and  in  Washington  on  Mar.  18. 
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aries.  Experience  during  the  past  20  months  has 
indicated  that  the  redevelopment  of  a  self-sup- 
porting Germany  is  not  an  easy  task.  However, 
the  occupying  powers  cannot  be  expected  to  sup- 
port the  German  economy  indefinitely.  While  the 
basic  principle  to  leave  a  self-supporting  economy 
in  Germany  established  in  the  Potsdam  protocol  is 
sound,  the  Allied  Control  Council  should  reexam- 
ine the  presently  calculated  level  of  industry  with- 
out delay  to  determine  its  adequacy  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  can  be  done  successfully  only  if  full 
information  is  made  available  in  each  zone  of  oc- 
cupation. 

The  United  States  Delegation  hopes  that  agree- 
ment may  be  reached  here  on  the  provisions  of  the 
Potsdam  protocol  which  have  not  been  carried  out, 
so  that  reparation  deliveries  may  be  resumed. 

U.  S.  Position  on  the  Potsdam  Agreement1 

I  wish  to  make  completely  clear  the  position  that 
the  United  States  has  consistently  taken  with  re- 
gard to  the  relation  of  the  Potsdam  agreement 
on  reparations  to  the  Yalta  protocol. 

Immediately  upon  his  return  from  Potsdam,  be- 
fore any  question  was  raised  as  to  the  scope  or 
meaning  of  the  Potsdam  agreement  or  its  relation 
to  the  Yalta  agreement,  President  Truman  in  a 
public  address  on  August  9, 1945  clearly  stated  his 
understanding  of  the  Potsdam  agreement.  I  will 
read  to  you  exactly  what  he  said :  "At  the  Crimea 
Conference  a  basis  for  fixing  reparations  had  been 
proposed  for  initial  discussion  and  study  by  the 
Reparations  Commission.  That  basis  was  a  total 
amount  of  reparations  of  20  billion  dollars.  Of 
this  sum,  one  half  was  to  go  to  Russia,  which  had 


suffered  more  heavily  in  the  loss  of  life  and  pro 
erty  than  any  other  country.  But  at  Berlin  t 
idea  of  attempting  to  fix  a  dollar  value  on  t 
property  to  be  removed  from  Germany  w 
dropped.  To  fix  a  dollar  value  on  the  share 
each  nation  would  be  a  sort  of  guaranty  of  t 
amount  each  nation  would  get — a  guaranty  whi 
might  not  be  fulfilled.  .  .  .  This  formula  of  ta 
ing  reparations  by  zones  will  lead  to  less  fricti 
among  the  Allies  than  the  tentative  basis  orij 
nally  proposed  for  study  at  Yalta." 2 

In  July  1946  at  Paris  the  question  of  Germ 
reparations  was  discussed  in  the  Council  of  F< 
eign  Ministers.  At  that  time  Mr.  Molotov  p: 
sented  the  same  arguments  regarding  the  Ya 
agreement  which  he  has  put  forth  here. 

Secretary  Byrnes,  who  was  present  at  the  Ya 
Conference  and  who,  as  Secretary  of  State,  td 
an  active  part  in  working  out  the  Potsdam  Agr 
ment  on  reparations,  stated  the  view  and  positi 
of  the  United  States  Government  that  the  Po 
dam  agreement  took  the  place  of  the  prelimins 
agreement  reached  at  Yalta.  Secretary  Byrs 
pointed  out  the  irrefutable  fact  and  I  quote  fr< 
his  statement :  "The  language  read  by  Mr.  Molot 
showed  what  Mr.  Roosevelt  agreed  to  was  only 
study  as  a  basis  for  discussion  the  suggestion 
the  Soviet  Government.  The  language  of  the  p 
tocol  shows  that  the  Soviet  proposal  was  pass 
to  the  Moscow  Reparations  Commission  as  one 
the  proposals  to  be  considered  by  the  commission 
The  position  of  the  United  States  Government 
garding  reparations  is  that  the  agreements  at  Pc 
dam  supersede  the  preliminary  agreements  p 
viously  reached  at  Yalta.  "We  will  not  follow  I 
Molotov  in  a  retreat  from  Potsdam  to  Yalta. 


Progress  Toward  Economic  Unification  of  Germany 

STATEMENTS  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


Fundamental  Considerations  by  the  U.  S.' 

I  have  listened  carefully  to  Mr.  Bevin  and  Mr. 
Molotov.     Mr.  Molotov's  first  statement  on  eco- 


'Made  on  Mar.  18,  1947,  and  released  to  the  press  in 
Moscow  on  that  date  and  in  Washington  on  Mar.  19. 

*  Bulletin  of  Aug.  12, 1945,  p.  210. 

*  Made  on  July  11,  1946,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
Foreign  Ministers  in  Paris.     Not  printed. 

1  Made  on  Mar.  17,  1947,  and  released  to  the  press  in 
Moscow  on  that  date  and  in  Washington  on  Mar.  19. 
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nomic  matters  largety  consisted  of  charges  leve 
against  the  actions  and  motives  of  the  other  All 
powers  associated  in  the  occupation  and  control 
Germany.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  basis  or  lo 
of  much  that  he  has  said.  But  charges  and  couni 
charges  get  us  nowhere  except  in  the  developm 
of  great  differences.  They  do  not  solve  our  pr 
lems ;  they  do  complicate  them. 

Regarding  Mr.  Molotov's  statement  as  to  re 
rations,  we  Americans  are  keenly  aware  of  the  i 
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ndous  losses  in  life  and  the  destruction  of  in- 
stry  and  villages  and  cities  suffered  by  the  Soviet 
lion  and  of  the  individual  suffering  of  the  Soviet 
ople,  the  horrors  they  were  forced  to  endure  and 
i  gallantry  with  which  they  endured  them. 
Hie  same  applies  though  to  a  lesser  extent  to 
ance  and  the  people  of  France  and  to  the  United 
ngdom  and  its  people.  It  also  applies  to  other 
lited  N  ations.  We  Americans  are,  as  I  have  said, 
inly  aware  of  this  situation  and  what  it  means 
the  people  of  the  devastated  countries.  We  re- 
aize  the  great,  the  vital  contribution  to  the 
lied  victory  of  the  Soviet  armies  and  the  colossal 
it  of  their  effort.  I,  personally,  am  on  record 
cially  in  recognizing  their  contribution  in  my 
al  report  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  American 
my. 

[n  all  of  our  discussions  we  will  have  these  facts 
arly  in  mind.  I  assure  you  of  this. 
[  propose  now  to  discuss  what  appear  to  the 
ited  States  Delegation  as  the  fundamentals 
ich  should  govern  economic  unification  and 
ireaf  ter  will  discuss  reparations. 
j[  will  adhere  to  my  prepared  remarks  and  will 
I;  at  this  time  discuss  some  of  the  important 
tnts  Mr.  Molotov  has  raised  and  the  definite 
Dposals  he  has  submitted. 

Che  treatment  of  Germany  as  an  economic  unit 
i he  key  to  the  solution  of  Germany's  economic 
|)blem.  The  failure  to  treat  Germany  as  a  single 
nomic  unit  as  was  agreed  in  the  Potsdam  pro- 
iol  has  hampered  the  achievement  of  the  basic 
eposes  of  the  occupation  and  has  precluded  set- 
i  nent  of  reparations. 
.Che  problem  is  considered  under  six  headings : 

The  common  use  of  indigenous  resources. 
An  export-import  plan. 
Reparations. 
Financial  reform. 
Freedom  of  movement. 
Central  German  administrative  agencies. 

uhe  solution  of  these  questions  today  is  vital 
jhe  success  of  the  occupation  and  to  the  future 
jce  of  the  world. 

The  Common  Use  of  Indigenous  Resources 

The  Potsdam  agreement  provides  for  "the  equi- 
sjle  distribution  of  essential  commodities  between 
i|  several  zones  so  as  to  produce  a  balanced  econ- 

fjy  throughout  Germany  and  reduce  the  need  for 
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imports."  It  is  our  view  that  this  provision  re- 
quires the  elimination  of  zonal  lines  as  economic 
boundaries.  There  must  be  free  trade  throughout 
Germany  as  a  whole,  common  ration  scales  and 
the  allocation  of  scarce  commodities  on  common 
standards.  Only  in  this  manner  can  essential  im- 
ports be  minimized. 

Requirements  of  occupying  forces.  The  com- 
mon use  of  indigenous  resources  necessitates  agree- 
ment regarding  the  requirements  of  the  occupying 
forces.  Clearly  the  use  of  indigenous  resources 
by  the  occupying  forces  reduces  the  indigenous 
supplies  available  for  internal  use  and  export  and 
consequently  increases  the  need  for  imports. 
Therefore,  it  is  of  common  interest  to  each  of  the 
occupying  powers  that  a  comparable  basis  be 
agreed  upon  for  the  use  of  indigenous  resources 
by  all  of  the  occupying  forces. 

Control  of  property  by  occupying  powers.  Un- 
less foreign-owned  German  industry  and  other 
property  is  treated  the  same  and  subjected  to  the 
same  rules  as  other  German  property  the  common 
use  of  German  indigenous  resources  will  be  seri- 
ously affected.  Foreign-owned  plants  no  less  than 
German-owned  plants  draw  upon  coal,  manpower, 
and  other  indigenous  German  resources.  For  this 
reason  they  must  be  subject  to  the  same  control  by 
German  governmental  authorities  as  regards  allo- 
cation of  raw  materials  and  allocation  and  de- 
livery of  their  products  as  German-owned  plants 
and  must  be  considered  in  every  way  an  integral 
part  of  the  German  economy  and  subject  to  Ger- 
man law.  Industrial  plants  owned  by  foreign  pri- 
vate interests  are  now  subject  to  regulation  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  degree  that  German- 
owned  plants  are  regulated  for  allocation  of  raw 
materials  and  distribution  of  their  px-oduct. 

Incidentally,  apropos  of  Mr.  Molotov's  refer- 
ences to  foreign  monopolies,  no  increase  in  foreign 
investments  has  taken  place  during  American  con- 
trol or  will  be  permitted  under  joint  British  and 
American  regional  control. 

At  present  this  same  control  does  not  exist  with 
respect  to  the  group  of  industries  making  up  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  industry  in  the  Soviet  zone  which 
is  known  as  the  Soviet  Aktien-Gesellschaft. 
While  the  Soviet  representatives  have  not  yet  fur- 
nished detailed  information  on  this  organization, 
it  clearly  has  not  been  subject  to  the  Allied  Con- 
trol Authority  but  has  represented  extraterritorial 
privileges  exercised  by  a  foreign  government. 
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The  question  is  also  raised  concerning  the  man- 
ner in  which  title  to  these  plants  was  acquired 
and  what  values  were  given  for  this  ownership. 
Continued  ownership  and  control  of  these  plants 
by  an  occupying  power  with  extraterritorial  privi- 
leges would  appear  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  economic  unity  agreed  upon  at  Potsdam. 

2.  Export- Import  Plan 

Nineteen  months  ago  it  was  agreed  at  Potsdam 
that  a  common  export-import  plan  would  be  put 
in  effect  for  all  Germany.  The  Allied  Control 
Council  accepted  an  interim  export-import  plan 
and  agreed  to  adopt  a  permanent  plan  by  October 
31,  1945.  The  history  of  our  efforts  to  carry  out 
this  decision  has  been  one  of  continuous  frustra- 
tion. Today  we  are  no  farther  toward  this  goal 
than  at  Potsdam. 

We  understand  that  substantial  quantities  of 
goods  have  been  taken  out  of  the  Soviet  zone  as 
reparations  from  current  production  despite  the 
Potsdam  provision  that  "the  proceeds  of  exports 
from  current  production  and  stocks  shall  be  avail- 
able in  the  first  place  for  payment  for  such 
imports." 

Exports  are  denned  to  include  all  goods  and 
services  furnished  from  Germany  except  items  of 
restitution  and  capital  equipment  shipped  as  repa- 
rations. Whether  or  not  reparations  from  cur- 
rent production  are  technically  called  exports,  it 
was  never  contemplated  under  the  Potsdam  agree- 
ment that  anything  of  value  other  than  agreed 
capital  removals  and  restituted  articles  should  be 
taken  from  the  country  except  for  proceeds  of 
value  which  should  be  available  for  necessary  im- 
ports. If  that  were  not  the  case  reparations  would 
be  taken  which  would  deprive  Germany  of  re- 
sources necessary  to  enable  her  to  subsist  without 
external  assistance  contrary  to  the  expressed  terms 
of  the  Potsdam  protocol. 

At  the  same  time  the  American  people  are  ex- 
pending millions  of  dollars  every  month  for  neces- 
sary food  imports  to  prevent  starvation.  Recon- 
ciliation of  these  contrasting  financial  positions  is 
necessary.  We  cannot  accept  a  unified  Germany 
under  a  procedure  which  in  effect  would  mean  that 
the  American  people  would  pay  reparations  to  an 
Ally. 

To  reach  general  agreement  an  understanding 
is  also  necessary  among  the  occupying  powers  for 
sharing  appropriately  the  cost  of  importing  food 
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needed  to  prevent  starvation  until  Germany  he 
self  can  pay  the  bill  with  her  own  exports.  Un 
these  problems  are  resolved  no  common  expoi 
import  plan  is  possible.  The  failure  to  reach  coi 
mon  understanding  on  the  sharing  of  the  prese 
deficit  and  on  maintenance  of  the  principle  th 
payments  for  imports  are  a  first  charge  agair 
the  proceeds  of  exports  as  laid  down  by  the  Pd 
dam  agreement  has  so  far  prevented  the  treatme 
of  Germany  as  an  economic  unit.  The  Allied  Co 
trol  Authority  has  had  no  report  from  the  Soy: 
representatives  as  to  the  quantities  of  materia 
from  current  production  that  have  been  remov 
from  Germany,  but  it  is  believed  that  these  qua 
tities  have  been  substantial.  We  regard  these  i 
movals  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  Potsdam  agn 
ment,  which  requires  Germany  to  be  treated  as 
economic  whole  and  prescribes  the  common  use! 
resources  and  the  application  of  export  procee 
in  the  first  place  to  payment  of  imports. 

3.  Reparations 

The  close  relationship  between  an  expo: 
import  plan,  the  level  of  industry  and  econon 
unity  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  program  for  the  j 
moval  of  industrial  capital  equipment  as  repa: 
tions  on  the  other,  must  be  recognized.  Repa> 
tions  will  be  discussed  presently  and  I  simply  wi 
to  record  now  that  no  real  solution  of  the  repa) 
tions  problem  will  be  possible  until  Germany 
treated  as  an  economic  unit,  as  was  agreed  at  Po 
dam. 

4.  Financial  Reform 

The  production  and  equitable  distribution 
goods  in  Germany  are  already  severely  han< 
capped  by  the  excessive  supply  of  money  and  t 
top-heavy  debt  structure  resulting  from  the  w: 
If  the  German  economy  is  to  become  self-suppo 
ing,  a  monetary  reform  which  will  create  a  m 
money  that  labor  regards  as  worth  working  i 
and  for  which  businessmen  wish  to  sell  goods 
imperative,  together  with  the  necessary  incres 
in  production  so  that  sufficient  goods  are  availal 
for  purchase. 

5.  Freedom  of  Movement 

We  have  referred  to  the  present  zonal  boun 

aries  which  now  represent  barriers  to  the  moi 

ment  of  goods,  persons  and  ideas  throughout  G< 

many.    If  we  are  to  accomplish  our  objective, ' 
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ust  clearly  define  these  zonal  boundaries  as 
erely  lines  of  demarcation  between  our  occupy- 
g  troops  maintained  only  for  the  purpose  of 
curity.  It  follows  then  as  a  basic  condition  for 
onomic  unification  that  the  Allied  Control  Au- 
ority  must  take  measures  to  assure  freedom  of 
ovement  throughout  Germany  for  both  German 
id  Allied  personnel  and  also  those  measures  nec- 
sary  to  assure  the  fundamental  freedoms  pro- 
ded  in  the  Berlin  protocol  on  a  Germany-wide 
ther  than  a  zonal  basis. 

'  Central  German  Administrative  Agencies 

Although  Germany  was  divided  into  zones  for 
|irposes  of  occupation,  it  was  agreed  by  the  three 
lowers  at  Potsdam  that  "during  the  period  of  oc- 
ipation  Germany  shall  be  treated  as  a  single 
ianomic  unit."  In  order  to  implement  this  de- 
jrion,  administratively,  the  agreement  provides 
lat  "certain  essential  central  German  adminis- 
litive  departments,  headed  by  state  secretaries, 
iall  be  established,  particularly  in  the  fields  of 
Lance,  transport,  communications,  foreign  trade 
id  industry. 

The  failure  to  carry  out  these  provisions  of  the 
litsdam  accord  has  resulted  in  each  zone  com- 
ander  managing  his  zone  of  occupation  as  a  sep- 
Ute  economy  and  dealing  with  the  other  zones 
I  arm's  length. 

It  is  our  view  that  the  Potsdam  agreement  pro- 
ves for  the  common  use  of  indigenous  resources 
t  be  implemented  by  central  German  agencies. 
lie  policies  of  the  Allied  Control  Authority  can 
:  effectively  carried  out  only  if  the  German  agen- 
ts are  granted  executive  powers  without  inter- 
E  ence  from  individual  zone  commanders. 
tVe  recommend  that  the  central  German  agen- 
Js  agreed  at  Potsdam,  together  with  a  food  and 
».-iculture  agency  which  the  report  of  the  Allied 
Introl  Authority  recommended  as  equally  neces- 
iy,  be  established  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
The  relationship  of  the  central  German  agen- 
ts to  the  Provisional  German  Government  and 
Sj;he  several  Lander  will  be  discussed  later  under 
If  agenda. 

y ogress  toward  economic  unification.  When 
'*  efforts  of  the  American  representatives  in 
q-lin  to  carry  out  the  Potsdam  accord  with  re- 
i)ct  to  joining  the  economies  of  all  four  zones  in 
^many  were  unsuccessful  over  a  period  of  many 
ijnths,  the  United  States  became  increasingly 
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concerned  over  the  prospect  of  continued  man- 
agement of  the  German  economy  on  a  zonal  basis 
and  decided  to  take  all  possible  steps  toward  join- 
ing as  many  of  the  zones  as  possible.  As  a  result 
the  United  States  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Byrnes, 
at  the  June  1946  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers 
invited  each  of  the  other  occupying  powers  to 
join  in  economic  unification  with  the  United  States 
zone.5  The  invitation  made  it  clear  that  any  ar- 
rangements made  by  the  United  States  with  any 
of  the  other  occupying  powers  would  be  open  on 
equal  terms  to  the  remaining  occupying  powers  at 
any  time  that  they  might  be  prepared  to  par- 
ticipate. 

The  fusion  of  the  United  States  and  British 
zones  has  been  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  Potsdam  accord;  economic 
boundaries  between  the  zones  have  been  abolished, 
indigenous  resources  are  shared,  export  proceeds 
and  import  deficits  are  shared,  and  German  agen- 
cies responsible  for  administration  of  the  com- 
bined area  have  been  established.6 

The  experience  of  these  agencies  now  operating 
in  the  fields  of  transport,  communications,  finance, 
agriculture,  industry,  and  foreign  trade  should  be 
useful  when,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  soon,  we  are 
able  to  bring  about  the  economic  unification  of 
all  Germany. 

In  conclusion  I  regard  the  various  problems  as 
interdependent.  A  general  solution  must  be 
found  for  all  of  them  after  full  discussion  in  the 
Council  if  we  are  to  accomplish  the  basic  purpose 
of  creating  a  sound  structure  for  a  self-sustaining 
Germany  powerless  to  reestablish  its  former  mili- 
tary power. 

I  have  a  specific  directive  to  propose  which  I 
will  now  present  for  translation  and  circulation. 

Directive  to  the  Allied  Control  Authority  for  Ger- 
many on  Treatment  of  Germany  as  Single  Economic 
Unit7 

The  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  directs  the 
Allied  Control  Authority  in  Germany  to  proceed 
forthwith  with  the  measures  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  the  treatment  of  Germany  as  a  single 
economic  unit. 


"Buliktin  of  Nov.  24,  1946,  p.  940. 

•  Bulletin  of  Dec.  15,  1946,  p.  1102. 

7  Presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters in  Moscow  on  Mar.  17,  1947,  and  released  to  the 
press  in  Moscow  on  the  same  date  and  in  Washington  on 
Mar.  18. 
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A.  The  Allied  Control  Authority  shall  take  the 
following  action  with  respect  to  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  German  central  administrative 
departments : 

1.  Establish  German  central  administrative  de- 
partments headed  by  German  state  secretaries  un- 
der the  supervision  and  control  of  the  Allied  Con- 
trol Authority  but  reporting  to  a  German  pro- 
visional government  when  it  is  formed.  These  de- 
partments shall  be  established  in  the  fields  of 
finance,  transport,  communications,  industry,  for- 
eign trade,  food  and  agriculture  and  such  other 
fields  as  the  Allied  Control  Authority  may  con- 
sider necessary  and  appropriate ;  and  these  depart- 
ments shall  be  authorized  to  deal  with  problems 
in  these  fields  which  require  nationwide  action. 

2.  Issue  policy  directives  as  required  for  the 
guidance  of  these  departments  including  directives 
specifying  the  extent  to  which  administrative 
functions  are  to  be  apportioned  between  the  cen- 
tral departments  and  the  Lander. 

3.  Empower  the  central  departments  and  the 
German  authorities  of  the  several  Lander  to  deal 
directly  with  each  other  without  the  intervention 
of  the  occupying  authorities  of  any  zone ;  empower 
the  central  departments  to  issue  instructions  di- 
rectly to  the  German  Lander  authorities  as  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  their  responsibilities  in  the  sev- 
eral fields  mentioned  above.  The  German  Lander 
authorities  shall  be  required  to  comply  with  these 
instructions.  Zone  commanders  shall  have  au- 
thority over  the  central  administrative  depart- 
ments only  through  or  as  directed  by  the  Allied 
Control  Authority. 

4.  The  powers  and  functions  herein  given  to 
the  German  central  administrative  departments 
shall  be  subject  to  such  direct  action  as  may  be 
taken  or  such  directions  as  may  be  given  by  the 
Allied  Control  Council  or  in  event  of  disagree- 
ment in  the  Allied  Control  Council  by  a  majority 
of  its  members. 

B.  The  Allied  Control  Authority  shall  assure 
the  treatment  of  Germany  as  an  economic  unit  by 
adoption  of  common  policies  including  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  (a)  Indigenous  products  and  imports  shall 
be  used  on  a  common  basis  throughout  Germany 
without  regard  to  zonal  boundaries.  To  this  end 
commodities  in  short  supply  shall  be  allocated  or 
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rationed  on  common  standards  and  other  com] 
modities  shall  be  freely  traded ; 

(b)  Agricultural  production  shall  be  max: 
mized  and  industry  reactivated  along  peacefi 
lines  as  soon  as  possible ; 

(c)  An  export-import  program  for  German 
as  planned  shall  be  instituted  promptly  to  enabl 
Germany  to  pay  for  approved  imports  at  the  earlj 
est  possible  date  taking  into  account  the  imporl 
ance  of  German  exports  to  the  European  recover 
Any  interim  deficit  in  the  German  balance  of  ir 
ternational  payments  shall  be  borne  among  tb 
occupying  powers  as  may  be  agreed  in  the  Allie1 
Control  Council. 

2.  A  program  for  financial  reform  shall  V 
adopted  as  soon  as  possible  to  eliminate  excess  pui 
chasing  power  in  order  to  restore  the  internal  an 
foreign-exchange  value  of  the  German  currenc 
and  to  provide  the  necessary  incentive  to  increaf 
production. 

3.  With  a  view  to  the  prompt  implementatiq 
of  financial  reform  the  Allied  Control  Authorit 
shall  proceed  immediately  to  the  printing  of 
new  currency  under  full  quadripartite  control  i 
Berlin. 

4.  Appropriate  measures  shall  be  taken  to  i\ 
sure  that  all  German  manpower  production  ar 
property  in  Germany,  including  property  owne 
in  the  whole  or  in  part  by  non-Germans,  shall  1 
treated  as  part  of  the  resources  of  the  Germa 
economy  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  measures  ou 
lined  above  and  the  decisions  and  directives  < 
the  ACA  and  of  the  appropriate  German  ai 
thorities  and  to  German  law.  The  acquisition  ( 
ownership  or  control  of  any  economic  entity  i 
Germany  by  any  foreign  power  or  its  nationa 
from  the  beginning  of  the  occupation  to  the  dis& 
lution  of  the  quadripartite  government  shall  on 
be  valid  if  approved  by  the  Allied  Control  Counci 

5.  An  overall  limitation  shall  be  established  c 
the  use  of  indigenous  resources  by  the  occupyu 
powers.  Within  the  limitation  to  be  establish* 
requirements  of  the  occupying  forces  (and  orgai 
izations  of  the  occupying  powers)  shall  be  dete 
mined  on  a  common  basis  by  the  Allied  Contr 
Authority  and  not  by  individual  zone  commander 
A  plan  for  the  uniform  financing  and  screening  < 
occupation  requirements  shall  be  prepared  by  tl 
Allied  Control  Council. 

C.  The  Allied  Control  Authority  shall  elimina 
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onal  boundaries  as  political  and  economic  bar- 
ters leaving  only  lines  of  demarcation  for  secur- 
;y  troops  of  the  occupying  powers.  To  this  end 
ad  as  a  condition  for  economic  unification  the 
Jlied  Control  Authority  shall  take  measures 
ecessary  to  assure  freedom  of  movement  through- 
at  Germany  for  both  German  and  Allied  per- 
>nnel  and  to  assure  the  fundamental  freedoms 
rovided  in  the  Berlin  protocol  in  all  parts  of 
ermany  without  interference  by  zonal  occupa- 
on  authorities. 

:ope  and  Form  of  the  Provisional  Political  Organ- 
ation  of  Germany  ' 

As  a  result  of  the  defeat  of  the  German  armed 
>rces,  the  German  Government  and  adminis- 
ative  machinery  were  completely  destroyed, 
he  totalitarian  system  of  Hitler  disappeared,  but 
lere  still  remain  more  than  65  million  Germans 
ithin  occupied  Germany.  The  victorious  Allied 
owers  were  forced  to  take  over  the  responsibili- 
es  of  the  shattered  German  state,  but  this  repre- 
nted  only  a  temporary  solution. 
The  Control  Council  is  not,  nor  can  it  ever  be,  a 
ibstitute  for  a  German  government.  Nor  did 
le  United  States  intend  to  deny  to  the  German 
iople  the  right  to  manage  their  own  affairs  as 
»on  as  they  were  able  to  do  so  in  a  democratic 
id  peaceful  way,  with  genuine  respect  for  human 
ghts  and  fundamental  freedoms. 
Under  the  Potsdam  protocol,  the  Allies  under- 
ok  to  decentralize  the  structure  of  the  German 
ate  and  to  develop  local  responsibility.  Ac- 
rdingly,  the  United  States  within  its  zone  had 
.ught  to  give  vitality  to  local  and  municipal  gov- 
nments  and  to  endow  appropriate  Lander  au- 
orities  with  a  larger  measure  of  autonomy  in 
eordance  with  constitutions  ratified  by  the  peo- 
e.  The  other  occupation  authorities,  we  under- 
iand,  have  taken  somewhat  similar  action. 
The  time  has  now  come  to  authorize  the  Germans 
;  establish  a  provisional  government  to  deal  with 
Jatters  of  a  nation-wide  concern  which  the  states 
innot  adequately  handle.  No  German  govern- 
jent  can  function  unless  the  basic  essentials  on 
jbiich  German  economic  unity  depends  are  agreed 
i)on  and  implemented  by  all  four  powers,  and 
Jess  effective  guaranties  exist  for  the  safeguard- 
'g  of  the  fundamental  freedoms  in  all  parts  of 
ermany.    That  is  the  indispensable  basis  without 
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which  no  German  government,  be  it  provisional  or 
permanent,  can  be  constituted. 

The  process  of  building  a  German  government 
should  be  accomplished,  in  our  opinion,  in  the 
following  three  stages : 

First,  the  establishment  of  a  provisional  Ger- 
man government  composed  of  the  heads  of  the 
governments  of  the  now  existing  states  and 
Lander,  including  Berlin,  and  clothed  with  the 
necessary  powers  to  create  and  operate  central 
administrative  agencies.  In  order  that  the  pro- 
visional government  may  be  truly  representative, 
the  establishment  of  Lander  constitutions  and 
elected  Lander  governments  should  be  completed 
throughout  Germany  at  an  early  date. 

Second,  the  drafting  and  acceptance  of  a  con- 
stitution which  shall  be  German  in  origin,  and 
which  shall  be  consistent  with  democratic  prin- 
ciples and  the  decentralization  of  governmental 
authority.  By  decentralization  we  mean  that  the 
central  government  shall  be  one  of  limited  and 
carefully  defined  powers  in  matters  where  nation- 
wide action  is  required.  All  residual  powers  shall 
be  retained  by  the  Lander.  It  should,  of  course, 
be  understood  that  the  constitution  will  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  peace  settlement. 

Third,  the  assumption  of  governmental  author- 
ity by  the  central  government  created  by  the  con- 
stitution and  by  the  Lander  authorities  recognized 
by  the  constitution. 

I  will  submit  a  proposal  embodying  these  ideas. 
I  feel  that  the  process  outlined  above  should  be 
gotten  under  way  at  once  so  that  there  will  be 
properly  constituted  German  authorities  which 
can  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  peace  settlement  on 
which  we  are  now  working. 

Proposal  by  the  U.  S.  Delegation  - 

Without  prejudice  to  any  position  the  United 
States  may  take  under  II-3(B)  of  the  agenda  of 
the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  the  United  States 
delegate  proposes  the  following  directive : 

The  Allied  Control  Council  is  instructed  to : 

1.  Complete  at  an  early  date  the  establishment 


1  Presented  by  Secretary  Marshall  at  the  Council  of 
Foreign  Ministers  in  Moscow  on  Mar.  21,  1947,  and  re- 
leased to  the  press  in  Moscow  on  that  date  and  in 
Washington  on  Mar.  22. 

2  Released  to  the  press  in  Moscow  on  Mar.  22. 
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of   elected  governments  of   the   Lander    (which 
term  as  used  herein  will  include  the  city  of  Berlin) . 

2.  Take  the  following  action  in  connection  with 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  a  provisional 
German  government: 

(A)  Establish  at  an  early  date  a  German  Na- 
tional Council  as  a  provisional  government,  to  be 
composed  of  the  heads  of  the  present  Lander  gov- 
ernments. Subject  to  such  affirmative  action  as 
may  be  taken,  or  such  directions  as  may  be  given 
by  the  Allied  Control  Council  by  a  majority  of  its 
members,  the  German  National  Council  shall  be 
given  control  over  the  German  central  admin- 
istrative agencies  which  may  be  established  by  the 
Allied  Control  Council  to  function  in  stated  fields 
to  the  extent  that  nation-wide  action  is  required. 
To  the  fullest  extent  possible,  the  decisions  of  the 
German  National  Council  shall  be  carried  out  by 
and  through  the  Lander  governments. 

(B)  In  the  exercise  of  its  authority,  the  Allied 
Control  Council  shall  refrain  from  direct  opera- 
tion or  detailed  supervision  of  provisional-govern- 
ment activities.  The  zone  commander,  in  his  rela- 
tionship to  the  provisional  government  and  its 
agencies,  shall  be  limited  to  acting  as  the  agent  of 
the  Allied  Control  Council,  except  where  a  direct 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  occupation  forces  is 
involved. 

3.  Instruct  the  provisional  government  to  pre- 
pare a  democratic  constitution,  call  a  constitu- 
tional convention  elected  by  the  people  according 
to  electoral  laws  adopted  by  the  several  Lander, 
and  submit  the  draft  constitution  to  the  conven- 
tion for  debate,  revision,  and  adoption.  The  pro- 
visional government  should  thereupon  submit  the 
constitution  to  the  Allied  Control  Council  for  final 
approval  and,  after  obtaining  that  approval, 
should  submit  the  constitution  to  the  people  for 
ratification  not  later  than  one  year  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  provisional  government.  Such 
ratification  shall  require  the  majority  of  the  total 
votes  cast  as  well  as  the  majority  of  those  voting 
in  each  of  the  majority  of  the  Lander. 

4.  Direct  the  provisional  government  to  submit 
to  the  Allied  Control  Council  for  approval  any 
modifications  in  the  territorial  composition  of  the 
provisional  Lander  necessary  to  form  a  German 
federal  state  composed  of  not  less  than  10  or  more 
than  18  Lander.  In  determining  the  final  compo- 
sition of  Lander,  historic,  economic,  and  cultural 


considerations  shall  be  taken  into  account.  Ei 
claves  and  arbitrary  deviations  made  on  accoui 
of  present  zones  of  occupation  should  be  limite< 
5.  Inform  the  provisional  government  that  A 
lied  approval  of  the  constitution  will  depend  upc 
fulfillment  of  the  following  conditions : 

(A)  That  Germany  be  a  democratic  state  in  tl 
sense  that : 

(1)  All  political  power  is  recognized  as  orij 
inating  with  the  people  and  subject  to  the 
control ; 

(2)  The  people  have  the  opportunity  to  exe 
cise  that  control  through  popular  elections  he] 
at  frequent  intervals ; 

(3)  Elections  are  conducted  under  conditio] 
in  which  freely  competing  political  parties  sul 
mit  their  programs  and  candidates  to  the  vote  < 
the  people  at  frequent  intervals; 

(4)  Political  parties  are  voluntary  associ 
tions  of  citizens  and  no  political  party  enjoys 
privileged  status; 

(5)  The  basic  rights  of  the  individual  inclu* 
ing  free  speech,  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  < 
assembly  and  association,  and  other  equal 
basic  rights  of  man  are  recognized  and  gua 
anteed ; 

(6)  Individuals  are  protected  from  arbitraj 
arrest,  search,  and  seizure  and  are  guarante< 
equality  under  the  law. 

(B)  That  the  German  government  be  one  < 
limited  powers  and  to  insure  this : 

(1)  Each  state  or  Land  shall  determine  ele 
tion  methods  and  control  electoral  processes ; 

(2)  There  shall  be  an  independent  judicial 
which  shall  have  the  authority  to  settle  disput 
among  the  states  and  between  the  states  and  tl 
central  government,  and  to  protect  the  const 
tutional  rights  of  the  individual; 

(3)  In  the  distribution  of  functions  betwee 
the  state  and  central  governments  it  shall  be  pr 
vided  that  the  central  government  is  one  of  lir 
ited  and  carefully  defined  powers  in  matte 
where  nation-wide  action  is  required ;  such  po^ 
ers  as  police  and  internal  security ;  culture,  edi 
cation,  and  religious  affairs  shall  not  be  del 
gated  to  the  federal  government.  The  authoril 
and  means  of  the  states  to  raise  appropriate  re 
enues  shall  not  be  impaired.  Neither  the  feder 
nor  state  governments  shall  have  the  right  t 
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maintain  any  military  establishment  whatso- 
ever; 

(4)  Wherever  possible  the  administration  of 
federal  government  jurisdiction  should  be  dele- 
gated to  the  states. 

(C)  That  the  constitution  include  a  clause  pro- 
iding  that  the  authority  of  the  federal  govern- 
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ment  and  the  Lander  shall  be  exercised  in  accord- 
ance with  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  peace 
settlement,  in  accordance  with  and  subject  to  the 
powers  reserved  by  the  Allied  Control  Council. 

(D)  That  the  constitution  of  each  Land  be 
democratic  in  character  as  that  term  is  defined  in 
paragraph  5(A)  above. 


[uestions  Relating  to  Austria 


STATEMENTS  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


erman  Assets  in  Austria 

I  circulated  this  morning  among  my  colleagues 
i  informal  memorandum  on  the  difficulties  en- 
mntered  in  dealing  with  German  assets  under 
te  Austrian  treaty. 

I  will  not  take  time  to  read  the  whole  memoran- 
.un  here.  The  purpose  of  the  memorandum  is  to 
rint  out  that  the  failure  of  the  deputies  to  agree 
1  this  subject  was  one  of  the  principal  obstacles  in 
ie  way  of  further  progress  on  the  Austrian  treaty. 
The  memorandum  points  out  that  the  deputies 
ive  reached  an  impasse  over  the  technical  issue  of 
gal  title  to  these  assets.  The  memorandum  sug- 
fflts  that  if  our  deputies  could  be  instructed  to 
it  aside  or  pass  this  technical  issue  of  legal  title 
id  to  consider  the  other  and,  to  my  mind,  more 
lportant  questions  which  are  raised  by  the  Ger- 
an  asset  problem,  progress  might  be  made.  If 
ir  deputies  could  discuss  and  reach  agreement 
i  these  other  questions,  the  technical  issue  of  title 
mid  become  less  important  and  also  less  of  a 
fficulty. 

These  other  questions  to  which  I  have  just  re- 
rred  that  need  to  be  worked  out  are : 

jl.  A  definition  of  German  assets  in  Austria. 

2.  The  status  of  German  assets  in  Austria  un- 

r  Austrian  law. 

;3.  Arbitration  machinery  to  deal  with  disputes 


as  to  the  application  of  the  agreed  definition  and 
status. 

We  are  all  agreed  that  we  wish  to  recognize  and 
carry  out  the  Potsdam  decisions  on  German  assets 
in  Austria.  To  do  so  and  to  avoid  further  con- 
troversy we  should  instruct  our  deputies  to  discuss 
and  make  every  effort  to  agree  upon  the  three  ques- 
tions which  I  have  enumerated.  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  agree  that  the  deputies  shall  be  so 
instructed. 

Invitation  to  Austria 

It  is  the  view  of  the  United  States  delegation 
that  if  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Council —  and  we 
hope  it  is — to  make  every  effort  to  complete  an 
Austrian  treaty  here,  we  should  ask  Austrian  rep- 
resentatives to  come  here  for  consultation  without 
delay.  So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned 
we  do  not  regard  Austria  as  an  enemy  country. 
We  should  not  put  the  treaty  in  final  form  before 
we  give  Austria  an  adequate  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent her  views  on  the  proposed  clauses  of  the  treaty. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  agree  that  Austria  be 
invited  at  once  to  send  representatives  to  Moscow 
to  be  available  for  consultation  with  the  Council 
and  the  deputies  on  the  Austrian  treaty. 


1Made  on  Mar.  21,  1947,  and  released  to  the  press  in 
Moscow  on  that  date  and  in  Washington  on  Mar.  22. 
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Resolution  for  Drafting  Atomic  Energy  Agreements 


Text  of  letter  from  the  President  of  the  Security 
Council  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  transmitting  the  resolution  concern- 
ing the  first  report  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion adopted  at  the  117th  meeting  of  the  Security 
Council 

11  March  194-7. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  following  reso- 
lution which  was  adopted  by  the  Security  Council 
at  its  117th  meeting  held  on  10  March  1947 : x 

"The  Security  Council,  having  received  and  con- 
sidered the  First  Report  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  dated  31  December  1946,  together  with 
its  letter  of  transmittal  of  the  same  date, 

"Recognizes  that  any  agreement  expressed  by 
the  Members  of  the  Council  to  the  separate  por- 
tions of  the  Report  is  preliminary  since  final  ac- 
ceptance of  any  part  by  any  nation  is  conditioned 
upon  its  acceptance  of  all  parts  of  the  control  plan 
in  its  final  form ; 

"Transmits  the  record  of  its  consideration  of  the 
First  Report  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to 
the  Commission ; 

"Urges  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  General  Assembly  Resolutions 
of  24  January  and  14  December  1946,  to  continue 
its  inquiry  into  all  phases  of  the  problem  of  the 
international  control  of  atomic  energy  and  to  de- 
velop as  promptly  as  possible  the  specific  proposals 
called  for  by  Section  5  of  the  General  Assembly 
Resolution  of  24  January  1946,  and  by  the  Resolu- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly  of  14  December  1946 
and  in  due  course  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Security  Council  a  draft  treaty  or  treaties  or  con- 
vention or  conventions  incorporating  its  ultimate 
proposals ; 

"Requests  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to 
submit  a  Second  Report  to  the  Security  Council 
before  the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly." 

I  shall  be  grateful  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 


Security  Council  doc.  S/296,  Mar.  10, 1947. 
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bring  this  resolution  to  the  attention  of  the  Atomi 
Energy  Commission. 
I  have  [etc.] 

OSWALDO  AEANHA 

President  of  the  Security  Council 

His  Excellency  Mr.  A.  A.  Gromyko 

Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commissio- 

Third  Session  of  Interim 
Commission  of  WHO 

[Released  to  the  press  March  11 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Marc 
17  that  it  has  been  notified  that  the  third  sessio! 
of  the  Interim  Commission  of  the  World  Healt 
Organization  is  scheduled  to  convene  at  Genevi 
Switzerland,  on  March  31, 1947,  and  will  probabl 
last  about  two  weeks.  The  agenda  is  expected  t 
include  (a)  a  report  of  the  Executive  Secretar 
on  the  activities  of  the  Commission  since  its  las 
session  (Geneva,  Switzerland,  November  4-1; 
1946) ;  (b)  a  report  on  transfer  of  certain  UNRRj 
health  functions  to  the  Commission ;  (c)  considers 
tion  of  certain  questions  arising  out  of  the  transf  e 
of  the  International  Office  of  Public  Health  to  th 
Commission;  (d)  administrative  and  budgetar 
questions;  and  (<?)  professional  and  technics 
questions. 

The  Interim  Commission  of  the  World  Healt 
Organization,  set  up  at  the  International  Healt 
Conference  at  New  York  in  June  1946,  meets  ever 
four  months.  The  purpose  of  these  Commissio 
meetings  is  to  consider  any  urgent  health  problem 
arising  in  the  interim  prior  to  the  establishmer 
of  the  World  Health  Organization  and  to  f  ormi 
late  plans  for  setting  up  the  permanent  organize 
tion. 

The  United  States  representative  on  the  Interir 
Commission  of  the  WHO  is  Dr.  Thomas  Parrai 
Surgeon  General,  United  States  Public  Healt 
Service.  Dr.  H.  van  Zile  Hyde,  the  alternat 
United  States  representative,  will  attend  the  thir 
session. 
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NTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


alendar  of  Meetings l 


I  Session  as  of  March  23,  1947 

i  Eastern  Commission 

lited  Nations: 

Security  Council 

Military  Staff  Committee 

Commission  on  Atomic  Energy 

Telecommunications  Advisory  Committee 

Economic  and  Social  Council  (ECOSOC) :  Fourth  Session 

irman  External  Property  Negotiations  (Safehaven): 

With  Portugal 

With  Spain 

[«r- Allied  Trade  Board  for  Japan 

CAO: 

interim  Council 

\ir  Transport  Committee:  Sixth  Session 

Airworthiness  Division 

Airline  Operating  Practices  Division 


!  er-Allied  Reparation  Agency   (IARA) :  Meetings  on  Conflicting 
Custodial  Claims. 

!  ernational  Court  of  Justice 

[jncil  of  Foreign  Ministers 

'.  ernational  Wheat  Conference 

i  led u led  for  March-May  1947 

): 

Committee  of  Experts  on  the  Application  of  Conventions    .... 

ndustrial  Committee  on  Coal  Mining 

ndustrial  Committee  on  Inland  Transport 


Lited  Nations: 

'rusteeship  Council 

leeting  of  Experts  on  Passport  and  Frontier  Formalities    .    .    .    . 
Committee    on    Progressive    Development   and    Codification    of 

International  Law. 
ICOSOC: 
Subcommission  on  Statistical  Sampling 

,  Subcommission  on  Protection  of  Minorities  and  Prevention  of 
Discrimination. 
Fiscal  Commission 

Preparatory  Committee  of  Economic  Commission  for  Europe  .    . 

!  Subcommission  on  Freedom  of  Information 

'  Social  Commission 


Washington    , 

Lake  Success . 
Lake  Success . 
Lake  Success . 
Lake  Success . 

Lake  Success . 


Lisbon     .    . 
Madrid    .    . 

Washington 


Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 


Brussels 


The  Hague 

Moscow  .    . 
London   .    . 


Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 


Lake  Success . 
Geneva  .  .  . 
Lake  Success . 


Lake  Success , 
Lake  Success . 
Lake  Success . 
Geneva  .  .  . 
Lake  Success . 
Lake  Success . 


1946 

Feb. 26 

Mar.  25 
Mar.  25 
June  14 
Nov.  10 
1947 
Feb.  28 

1946 

Sept.  3 
Nov.  12 

Oct.  24 
1947 

Jan.  7 
Jan.  13 
Feb. 20 
Feb.  25 

Jan.  29 

Feb.  10 
Mar.  10 
Mar.  18 


Mar.  24-29 
Apr.  23 
May  6 

Mar.  26 
Apr.  14 
May  1  (tenta- 
tive) . 

Apr.  14  (tenta- 
tive). 

Apr.  21  (tenta- 
tive) . 

Apr.  28  (tenta- 
tive) . 

Apr.  28  (tenta- 
tive) . 

May  5  (tenta- 
tive). 

May  26  (ten- 
tative) . 


; Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 


World  Health  Organization  (WHO) :  Third  Session  of  Interim  Com- 
mission. 


International  Wool  Study  Group      

Interparliamentary  Union:  36th  Plenary  Session 

International  Conference  on  Trade  and  Employment:  Second  Meet- 
ing of  Preparatory  Committee. 

UNESCO  Executive  Board 


International  Red  Cross  Committee 

PICAO:  European-Mediterranean  Special  Air  Traffic  Control  Con- 
ference. 

European  Central  Inland  Transport  Organization  (ECITO) :  Seventh 
Session  of  the  Council. 


Fifth  International  Hydrographic  Conference 

International  Meeting  of  Marine  Radio  Aids  to  Navigation 

FAO: 

International  Timber  Conference 


Rice  Study  Group 

International  Refugee  Organization   (IRO):  Second   Part  of  First 
Session  of  Preparatory  Commission. 

International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  (ICAO) :  First  Meeting  of 
General  Assembly. 

Congress  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union 

International  Radio  Conference 

International     Technical     Committee     of     Aerial     Legal     Experts 
(CITE  J  A). 

International  Emergency  Food  Council  (IEFC) :  Fourth  Meeting  .    . 


Geneva   

London   

Cairo 

Geneva   

Paris 

Geneva   

Paris 

Paris 

Monaco 

New  York  and  New  London  . 

Marianske-Lazne,      Czechoslo- 
vakia. 
Southeast  Asia 

Geneva   

Montreal 

Paris 

Atlantic  City 

Montreal 

Washington 


1947 

Mar.  31 

Mar.  31 
Apr.  7 
Apr.  10 

Apr.  10-12  (te 

tative). 

Apr.  14-26  ' 
Apr.  15 

Apr.  17  (ten: 
tive) .        I 

Apr.  22 

Apr.  28-Ma; 

Apr.     28-M 

10 
May 

May  1 

May  6 

May  6 
May  15 
May 

May 


Activities  and  Developments  » 


CONTROLS  FOR  JAPAN  TO  RELIEVE 
WORLD  SHORTAGES1 

1.  During  the  present  period  of  world  shorta; 
Japan  should  supply,  to  the  maximum  extent  c< 
sistent  with  the  objectives  of  the  occupation,  go< 
needed  in  areas  which,  as  a  result  of  Japan 
aggression,  have  been  deprived  of  them  during 
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1  Policy  decision  approved  by  the  Far  Eastern  Comij 
sion  on  Mar.  14,  1947,  and  released  to  the  press  on 
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forwarded  to  the  Supreme  Commander  for  the  AT 
Powers  for  implementation. 
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rar.  Whenever  necessary  to  attain  these  objec- 
ives,  Japanese  consumption  of  such  goods  should 
e  restricted  to  minimum  requirements. 

2.  Restriction  of  Japanese  domestic  consump- 
'on 

(a)  Whenever  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  attain 
le  objectives  stated  in  paragraph  1,  Japanese 
msumption  of  textiles  and  necessary  consumption 
oods  such  as  hardware,  rubber  goods,  pottery  and 
ectrical  goods,  which  before  the  war  found  a 
;ady  market  in  certain  countries,  should  be  re- 
ricted  to  minimum  requirements. 

(b)  Except  as  determined  by  the  Supreme  Com- 
lander  for  the  Allied  Powers  to  be  required  to 
leet  objectives  of  the  occupation,  the  Japanese 
se  of  textiles  should  not  exceed  a  consumption  of 
P  lbs.  per  head  per  annum  for  all  household  tex- 
les  and  clothing,  with  additional  supplies  of  tex- 
les  permitted  to  workers  to  the  extent  necessary 
>  maintain  or  increase  production  or  to  farmers 
i  the  extent  necessary  to  increase  deliveries  of 
>od;  such  additional  supplies  should  not  exceed 
)  million  lbs.  per  annum,  except  at  the  discretion 
I  the  Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers 
'  meet  occupation  objectives. 

3.  Encouragement  of  production 

Measures  should  be  continued  or  taken  to  stimu- 
te  Japanese  production  of  goods  required  for 
;ports,  particularly  coal,  textile  machinery,  mill 
ores  and  similar  light  equipment  in  addition  to 
tose  specified  in  paragraph  2(«)  above,  and  to 
isure  that  the  types  produced  are  those  in  de- 
and  in  countries  requiring  supplies  from  Japan. 

4.  This  policy  statement  in  no  way  affects  de- 
sions  as  to  reparations  removals  or  the  future 
vel  of  Japanese  economic  life. 

5.  This  policy  should  be  terminated  on  31  De- 
mber  1947  unless  extended  by  the  Far  Eastern 
ommission. 

S.  DELEGATEON  TO  PAN  AMERICAN 
)NGRESS  ON  TUBERCULOSIS 

[Released  to  the  press  March  17] 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  announced  on 
arch  17  that  the  President  has  approved  the  com- 
>sition  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the 
sventh  Pan  American  Congress  on  Tuberculosis 
Lima,  Peru,  March  17. 

The  United  Si  ales  Delegation  is  as  follows : 
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Chairman 

German  E.  Hillebce,  M.D.,  Assistant  Surgeon  General  and 

Associate  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  State  Services,  United 

States  Public  Health  Service 

Delegates 

Howard  W.  Bosworth,  M.D.,  The  Barlow  Sanatorium  As- 
sociation, Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Leo  Eloesser,  M.D.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

William  A.  Hudson,  M.D.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Chevalier  L.  Jackson,  M.D.,  Temple  University  Hospital, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Col.  Charles  B.  Kendall,  M.C.,  Chief  of  Medical  Service, 
Fitzsimons  General  Hospital,  Denver,  Colo. 

Harold  W.  Kohl,  M.D.,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Jay  Arthur  Myers,  M.D.,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

George  G.  Ornstein,  M.D.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Richard  H.  Overholt,  M.D.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

J.  Winthrop  Peabody,  M.D.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

G.  S.  Pesquera,  M.D.,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Henry  C.  Sweany,  M.D.,  Municipal  Tuberculosis  Sani- 
tarium, Chicago,  111. 

Charles  A.  Thomas,  M.D.,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Murray  Kornfeld,  Executive  Secretary,  American  College 
of  Chest  Physicians,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Seventh  Congress,  which  is  being  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Peruvian  Government,  is 
scheduled  to  take  place  at  Lima,  Peru,  from  March 
17  to  22,  1947.  Reports  will  be  delivered  and 
studies  made,  chiefly  on  the  following  subjects: 
(a)  mass  X-ray  examinations ;  (&)  BCG  vaccina- 
tions; and  (c)  surgical  operation  in  tuberculosis. 

U.  S.  DELEGATEON  TO  FIFTH   INTERNATIONAL 
HYDROGRAPKSC  CONFERENCE 

[Released  to  the  press  March  17] 

Acting  Secretary  Acheson  announced  on  March 
17  that  the  President  has  approved  the  composition 
of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  attend  the  Fifth 
International  Hydrographic  Conference. 

The  composition  of  the  United  States  Delega- 
tion to  the  Fifth  Conference  is  as  follows : 

Delegates 

Rear  Adm.  Leo  O.  Colbert,  Director,  United  States  Coast 

and  Geodetic  Survey,  Department  of  Commerce 
Rear  Adm.  Robert  O.  Glover,  U.S.N.,  Hydrographer  of  the 

Navy,  Navy  Department 

Advisers 

James   B.   Hutt,   Chief,   Division   of  Maritime   Security, 

Hydrographic  Office,  Navy  Department 
Lt.   Comdr.  Robert  W.  Knox,  United  States  Coast  and 

Geodetic  Survey,  Department  of  Commerce 
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Rear  Adm.  Chester  L.  Nichols,  U.S.N.,  former  Deputy 
Hydrographer  of  the  Navy,  Navy  Department 

The  nominations  were  submitted  by  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  upon  the  recommendations  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  James  Forrestal,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  W.  Averell  Harriman. 

This  meeting  is  scheduled  to  begin  at  Monte 
Carlo,  Monaco,  on  April  22,  1947,  and  will  con- 
tinue for  approximately  10  days.  The  ma j  or  ques- 
tions to  be  considered  are  the  reorganization  of  the 
International  Hydrographic  Bureau  and  the 
Bureau's  relationship  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  International  Hydrographic  Bureau  was 
established  in  1921  following  the  first  Interna- 


tional Hydrographic  Conference  held  at  London, 
England,  in  1919.  Serving  as  a  clearing  house  for  , 
hydrographic  information,  the  Bureau  assists  in 
coordinating  national  hydrographic  services  and 
advancing  the  theory  and  practice  of  hydrography. 
The  United  States,  active  in  all  of  the  preliminary 
work,  became  a  member  in  1921,  and  has  been  rep- 
resented on  the  Directing  Committee  of  the  Bureau  • 
since  its  organization  and  at  previous  conferences. 

There  are  now  17  active  member  nations  in  the  | 
Bureau,  including  nearly  all  of  the  larger  maritime 
powers.  The  Bureau  is  governed  by  the  General 
Conference,  which  in  normal  times  meets  at  5-year 
intervals.  The  Fourth  General  Conference  was 
held  at  Monte  Carlo  in  April  1937. 


Report  on  ILO  Petroleum  Industry  Committee  Meeting1 


ARTICLE  BY  JOHN  A.  LOFTUS 


Eleven  nations  participated  in  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Petroleum  Industry  Committee  of  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization  held  at  Los  An- 
geles in  February  1947.  This  committee  is  the 
seventh  industry  committee  to  be  established  by  the 
International  Labor  Organization.  The  ILO  in- 
dustry committees  are  international  in  composi- 
tion. Their  meetings  are  attended  by  tripartite 
(that  is,  management,  worker,  and  government) 
delegations  from  each  of  the  respective  countries. 

The  selection  of  countries  invited  to  participate 
in  the  various  committees  is  made  by  the  Govern- 
ing Body  of  the  ILO.  That  body  takes  into  ac- 
count, in  the  selection  of  countries  to  be  invited, 
the  importance  of  the  different  countries  in  the 
production  and  consumption  of  the  products  of 
the  various  industries  with  respect  to  which  com- 
mittees are  established.  It  is  contemplated  that 
the  individual  industry  committees  will  meet  more 
or  less  regularly,  probably  annually. 

Twelve  nations— Canada,  Colombia,  Egypt, 
France,  Iran,  Iraq,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  Peru,  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  Ven- 
ezuela—were invited  to  participate  in  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Petroleum  Industry  Committee. 
Of  these  nations  Iraq  sent  no  delegation,  and  Iran 
sent  only  two  government  delegates.  The  other 
ten  countries  had  full  delegations,  two  representa- 
tives each  from  management,  labor,  and  govern- 

•  Held  at  Los  Angeles  Feb.  3-12,  1947. 
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ment.     Some  delegations  also  had  a  substantial 
number  of  advisers. 

The  United  States  Delegation  consisted  of  John 
H.  G.  Pierson  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and) 
John  A.  Loftus  of  the  Department  of  State  as . 
government  delegates;  Charles  E.  Shaw  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  and  James  Tanham  of  the 
Texas  Company  as  employer  delegates;  and  Her- 
bert Woods  and  H.  M.  McNeel  of  the  Operating 
Engineers  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
as  worker  delegates.  In  addition,  there  were  three 
government  advisers,  Samuel  E.  Hill,  Duncan 
Campbell,  and  Milton  Derber ;  six  employer  ad- 
visers ;  and  one  worker  adviser. 

Some  of  the  representatives  best  known  to  the 
petroleum  industry  were :  Richard  F.  Hinton  from 
Canada;  Gilberto  Botero-Restrepo,  Francisco  Po 
sada  Zarate,  and  Elias  Pineda  from  Colombia; 
J.  Robelin  and  M.  de  Montricher  from  France; 
K.  O.  Stock  and  R.  B.  Southall  from  the  United 
Kingdom ;  Hossein  Pirnia  from  Iran ;  Luis  Sevilla 
Jose  Colomo,  and  Fernando  Labastida  from 
Mexico;  J.  W.  H.  van  de  Wall  Bake,  F.  Brussel 
and  C.  van  Baren  from  the  Netherlands;  Oscai 
Quiroga,  Enrique  Montero,  and  Tomas  D.  Canoti 
from  Peru;  and  Carlos  Lander  Marquez,  Angel 
M.  Bravo,  and  Ismael  Ordaz  from  Venezuela. 

The  committee  was  headed  by  Luis  Alvarado 

representative  of  the  Peruvian  Government  oi 

the  Governing  Body  of  the  International  Laboi. 

Office,  as  chairman ;  and  E.  R.  C.  Beard,  employe! 
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imber  from  the  United  Kingdom;  and  Marcel 
yer,  worker  member  from  France,  vice  chair- 
n.  The  steering  committee,  in  addition  to  these 
-ee,  was  composed  of  J.  D.  Zellerbach  and  Lom- 
fdo  Toledano,  representatives  of  the  Governing 
dy;  government  members,  Mr.  Loftus,  United 
ites,  Mr.  Cordova,  Mexico,  and  Mr.  Hacke, 
therlands;  employers'  members,  Mr.  van  de 
ill  Bake,  Netherlands,  Mr.  Montero,  Peru ;  and 
rkers'  members,  Mr.  Woods,  United  States,  and 
Giddawy  Taha,  Egypt. 

Ill  meetings  were  held  in  the  Federal  building, 
own  as  the  Post  Office  and  Court  House 
ilding. 

Liuis  Alvarado,  the  Peruvian  Government  raem- 
•  of  the  Governing  Body  of  the  ILO,  was  in- 
lled  as  chairman  at  the  first  plenary  session  of 
>  committee.  Fletcher  Bowron,  Mayor  of  Los 
igeles,  made  the  welcoming  address.  Mr.  Zeller- 
jh  and  Sr.  Lombardo  Toledano  of  the  Governing 
dy,  Jef  Kens,  the  Secretary  General,  and 
dn  Price,  the  Assistant  Secretary  General,  fol- 
ded on  the  program  with  general  observations 
the  purpose  and  possible  usefulness  of  the 
troleum  Industry  Committee.  Additional  gen- 
,1  statements  were  made  by  various  represent- 
ves  of  the  government,  workers',  and  employers' 
egations. 

$o  formal  predetermined  agenda  having  been 
ablished  for  the  committee,  it  was  generally 
:eed  in  the  early  sessions  that  its  work  should 
carried  on  through  three  subcommittees.  Those 
ablished  were  the  Subcommittee  on  General  So- 
1  and  Labor  Conditions,  the  Subcommittee  on 
,chinery  for  Management-Labor  Relations,  and 
i  Subcommittee  on  Vocational  Training. 
Although  the  Subcommittee  on  General  Social 
1  Labor  Conditions  decided  at  its  first  meeting 
consider  the  questions  of  hours  of  work,  health, 
ety,  social  security,  and  machinery  for  the  fixa- 
n  of  wages,  no  resolutions  were  introduced  nor 
s  consideration  given  to  any  matters  falling 
ier  "health"  and  "social  security", 
rhe  employers'  group  presented  a  resolution  on 
ety  which  (a)  favored  collaborative  educational 
)grams  in  the  field  of  safety  procedures,  first 
,  and  so  forth;  (b)  favored  the  establishment 
joint  safety  advisory  committees  to  recommend 
ety  measures  to  management ;  and  (c)  requested 
'  International  Labor  Office  to  compile  and  an- 
ze  information  on  uniform  warning  signs,  safe 
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working  practices,  and  accident-prevention  meas- 
ures. This  resolution  was  adopted  after  relatively 
little  discussion  and  with  insignificant  textual 
changes,  but  with  the  addition  of  a  request  to  the 
Office  to  examine  the  problem  of  definition  and 
statistical  reporting  of  industrial  accidents. 

The  workers'  group  submitted  two  alternative 
drafts  of  a  resolution  recommending  establish- 
ment of  a  statutory  work  week  in  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry of  40  hours  and  provision  of  overtime  pre- 
mium rates  for  work  in  excess  of  40  hours  per  week. 
The  employers'  group  as  a  whole  opposed  both 
drafts  of  this  resolution  primarily  on  the  grounds 
that:  (a)  its  adoption  at  this  time  would  result 
either  in  decreased  production  or  increased  prices 
or  both  at  a  time  when  it  would  be  most  inoppor- 
tune to  impose  any  obstacles  to  maximum  produc- 
tion of  fuels,  and  (b)  it  could  in  certain  instances 
result  in  the  creation  of  a  class  of  privileged  work- 
ers by  establishing  either  hours  or  wage  standards 
out  of  line  with  general  current  practices.  Certain 
government  delegates  indicated  opposition  to  the 
resolution,  arguing  that  reconstruction  needs  at 
this  time  and  other  circumstances  require  a  statu- 
tory work  week  of  longer  than  40  hours.  After 
prolonged  discussion  and  in  view  of  the  evident 
impossibility  of  arriving  at  a  compromise  formula, 
it  was  agreed  to  table  consideration  of  the  question 
of  hours  and  to  return  to  it  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Petroleum  Industry  Committee. 

A  second  resolution  submitted  by  the  workers' 
group  provided  for  acceptance  by  the  Committee 
of  the  principle  of  a  minimum  wage  rate  in  the 
petroleum  industry  based  on  a  decent  standard  of 
living.  The  employers'  group  maintained  that 
such  a  resolution  would  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  a  statutory  minimum  wage  for  the  petro- 
leum industry  higher  than  that  provided  for  in- 
dustry workers  generally ;  and  that  such  a  differ- 
ential minimum  wage  would  be  inequitable  and 
conducive  to  social  disturbance.  Some  government 
delegates  (as  well  as  the  Secretary  General) 
pointed  out  that  the  resolution  as  drafted  could 
not  be  interpreted  as  requiring  such  a  result.  It 
merely  provided  that  a  minimum  wage  rate  should 
be  applicable  to  workers  in  the  oil  industry  with- 
out question  as  to  whether  the  same  or  a  different 
wage  rate  were  in  fact  applicable  to  industry  work- 
ers generally.  The  resolution  would  not  go  at  all 
into  the  question  of  how  a  minimum  rate  of  wages  ' 
should  be  fixed  or  what  its  level  should  be. 
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The  resolution,  as  adopted,  provided  that  the 
minimum  rate  of  wages  should  be  fixed  by  either 
statute,  collective  bargaining,  or  any  other  process 
appropriate  to  the  institutions  of  the  particular 
country.  One  employers'  representative  voted 
against  the  resolution  in  the  plenary  session  and 
others  abstained  from  voting  on  the  ground  that 
minimum  wage  rates  should  be  fixed  by  regions 
rather  than  by  industries. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Machinery  for  Manage- 
ment-Labor Relations  considered  various  prob- 
lems extensively,  including  freedom  of  association, 
right  to  strike,  machinery  for  the  settlement  of 
labor  disputes,  collective  bargaining,  company 
unions,  and  existing  standards  of  law  with  respect 
to  these  matters  in  the  various  countries  repre- 
sented on  the  Petroleum  Industry  Committee. 
Ultimately,  a  single  resolution  was  adopted 
which:  (a)  affirmed  the  right  of  employers  and 
workers  to  establish  organizations  of  their  own 
choosing;  (b)  recommended  the  removal  of  legis- 
lation designed  to  curtail  rights  of  free  associa- 
tions; (c)  affirmed  the  importance  of  bargaining 
machinery;  (d)  affirmed  the  need  for  "machinery 
to  deal  quickly  and  effectively  with  settlement  of 
disputes";  and  (e)  requested  the  International 
Labor  Office  to  study  facts  in  various  countries 
with  respect  to  trade  unionism,  collective  bargain- 
ing, and  the  handling  of  disputes  not  only  in  the 
petroleum  industry  but,  if  possible,  in  industry 
generally,  and  to  report  back  to  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Petroleum  Industry  Committee. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Vocational  Training 
adopted  six  resolutions  which  provide  briefly  as 
follows : 

1.  That  it  is  the  responsibility  of  governments  to 
make  general  basic  education  available  to 
petroleum  workers  and  to  their  children,  but 
where  geographical  conditions  make  it  necessary 
this  should  be  done  in  collaboration  with  the 
petroleum  companies. 

2.  That  vocational  training  within  the  industry 
should  be  developed  by  appropriate  means  and 
subject  to  the  general  principles  already  formu- 
lated by  the  International  Labor  Office  concerning 
cooperation  between  employers  and  workers. 

3.  That  the  International  Labor  Office  should 
examine  the  special  technical  qualifications  re- 
quired for  employment  in  the  petroleum  industry 
and  the  availability  of  facilities  for  general  and 
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technical  education  and  vocational  training  related 
thereto. 

4.  That  the  International  Labor  Office  should  ex- 
amine the  method  of  apprentice  training  now  in 
operation  in  various  countries,  with  a  view  to  the 
possibility  of  establishing  certain  basic  standards 
in  this  matter. 

5.  That  preference  should  be  given  workers  re- 
siding within  the  country  concerned  in  the  process 
of  recruitment;  that  particular  preference  in  this 
group  should  be  given  to  those  who  have  had 
vocational  training ;  that  women  and  young  work- 
ers should  be  employed  only  in  positions  for  which 
they  are  physically  suited  within  the  framework 
of  existing  relevant  legislation;  and  that  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Office  should  examine  methods 
of  recruitment  in  use  in  various  countries. 

6.  That  recruitment  of  new  workers  should  be 
carried  out  only  after  examination  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  promoting  workers  already  in  the  undertak- 
ing on  a  basis  of  ability,  qualifications,  and  length 
of  service. 

The  full  committee  in  plenary  session,  in  addi- 
tion to  adopting  the  resolutions  of  the  subcom- 
mittees, considered  a  resolution  introduced  by  the 
government  group  which  was  not  appropriate  foi 
any  of  the  subcommittees.  That  resolution  af- 
firmed that  labor  statistics  of  the  industry  should 
be  expanded  and  improved  in  scope,  quality,  and 
comparability,  and  that  they  should  be  published 
regularly  when  available  in  sufficiently  compara- 
ble form.  It  invited  the  International  Labor  Offia 
to  provide  the  committee  with  statistical  informa- 
tion under  particular  specific  categories.  Further 
it  requested  the  International  Labor  Office  to  ex 
amine  and  report  to  the  committee  on  the  problen 
of  collecting  comparable  statistics  on  wages  anc 
earnings,  including  items  of  non-monetary  income 
In  ascertaining  comparability  due  regard  shoulc 
be  had  for  differences  in  cost  of  living  and  ir 
productivity. 

Informal  discussions,  which  took  place  outsid< 
of  the  regular  plenary  meetings  of  the  Committee 
indicated  that  the  government  and  workers'  dele 
gations  would  be  strongly,  perhaps  unanimously 
in  support  of  this  resolution.  The  employers 
group  was  very  much  concerned  over  the  misus< 
that  might  be  made  of  statistics  on  earnings  anc 
income.  Since  it  was  evident  that  in  the  short  re 
maining  time  available  for  the  work  of  the  com 
mittee  agreement  could  not  be  reached  on  th< 
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resolution  as  drafted,  it  was  withdrawn  and  re- 
served for  consideration  at  a  later  meeting  of  the 
Petroleum  Industry  Committee. 

The  committee  meeting  was  fairly  successful 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  faced  the  following 
difficulties  : 

1.  This  being  the  first  meeting  of  its  kind,  a 
great  deal  of  the  available  time,  of  necessity,  was 
devoted  to  outlining  and  delimiting  the  scope  of 
the  Committee's  work,  both  immediate  and  long- 
term.  In  consequence,  relatively  little  time  could 
be  used  for  the  examination  of  specific  and  con- 
crete issues. 

2.  The  meeting  was  not  fully  representative  of 
the  oil-producing  and  oil-refining  countries  of  the 
world.  The  Middle  East  area,  particularly,  was 
represented  by  a  complete  delegation  from  Egypt 
only.  The  problems  of  that  country,  with  its  small 
production,  are  not  representative  of  the  experi- 
ences ordinarily  met  in  the  Middle  East.  Iraq  had 
ao  delegates;  Iran  was  able  to  send  only  a  gov- 
srnment  delegation. 

3.  The  workers'  delegations,  generally  speaking, 
were  unorganized  and  unprepared  for  the  meeting. 
This  was  due  in  part  to  failure  of  the  various  gov- 
ernments to  select  their  workers'  delegations  suf- 
Sciently  in  advance  of  the  meeting;  in  part  to  lack 
)f  organization  on  the  part  of  the  petroleum 
workers  in  certain  countries  represented  at  the 
neeting ;  in  part  to  the  wide  variety  and  type  of 
abor  organizations  represented;  and  in  part  to 
;he  relatively  unrepresentative  character  of  the 
workers'  delegations  from  certain  countries. 
(Specifically,  United  States  labor  was  represented 
solely  by  the  International  Union  of  Operating 
Engineers  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  which  has  a  member- 
ship of  about  5,000  in  the  industry.  The  Oil 
iVorkers  International  Union  of  the  C.  I.  O.,  which 
•epresents  almost  one  half  of  the  more  than  200,000 
Persons  employed  in  petroleum  refining  in  the 
Jnited  States,  was  unwilling  to  participate  in  the 
neeting.  Similarly,  the  United  Kingdom  labor 
lelegation  consisted  of  representatives  from  the 
Municipal  and  General  Workers  Union  and  the 
(transport  and  General  Workers  Union,  who  were 
•datively  unfamiliar  with  the  operations  and 
problems  of  the  oil  industry.) 

\  The  final  product  of  the  committee  meeting, 
jonsidering  the  difficulties  enumerated  above,  was 
;  ven  more  substantive  and  affirmative  than  might 
'iave  been  expected. 
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ACTIVITIES   AND  DEVELOPMENTS 

Interesting  and  educational  sidelights  were  the 
safety  demonstration,  Mr.  Dooley's  lecture  on 
"Training  Within  the  Industry",  and  the  tour  of 
the  oil  fields  and  refineries. 


THE  DEPARTMENT 

Chester  T.  Lane  Resigns  as  Lend- Lease 
Administrator 

In  a  letter  to  William  L.  Clayton,  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  dated  March 
18,  1947,  Chester  T.  Lane  submitted  his  resigna- 
tion as  Lend-Lease  Administrator  and  Deputy 
Foreign  Liquidation  Commissioner. 

For  complete  text  of  Mr.  Lane's  letter  of  resig- 
nation, and  of  Mr.  Clayton's  reply,  see  Department 
of  State  press  release  213  of  March  19, 1947. 


Appointment  of  Officers 

Dean  Rusk  as  Director,  Office  of  Special  Political 
Affairs,  effective  March  5, 1947. 

Cecil  B.  Lyon  as  Chief,  Division  of  River  Plate 
Affairs,  effective  December  9, 1946. 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

Appointments 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March 
19,  1947,  that  Allan  Stewart  left  on  March  20  to 
assume  the  post  of  Public  Affairs  Officer  at  the 
American  Embassy,  Habana,  Cuba. 


Appointment  of  Officers  to 
Foreign  Service  Institute 

The  following  designations  became  effective 
March  7,  1947:  William  P.  Maddox  as  Director 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Institute;  Laurence  W. 
Taylor  as  Assistant  Director  in  Charge  of  Basic 
Officer  Training;  Frank  S.  Hopkins  as  Assistant 
Director  in  Charge  of  Advanced  Officer  Training; 
John  B.  Whitelaw  as  Assistant  Director  in 
Charge  of  Management  and  Administrative  Train- 
ing ;  Henry  Lee  Smith,  Jr.,  as  Assistant  Director  in 
Charge  of  Language  Training. 
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Congressional  Hearings  on  Financial  and  Economic  Aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey 

STATEMENT  BY  ACTING  SECRETARY  ACHESON 


Three  weeks  ago  the  British  Government  in- 
formed the  Department  of  State  that  as  of  March 
31  it  would  be  obliged  to  discontinue  the  financial, 
economic,  and  advisory  assistance  which  it  has 
been  giving  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 

A  few  days  later  we  received  from  the  Greek 
Government  an  urgent  appeal  for  financial,  eco- 
nomic, and  expert  assistance.  Assistance  is  im- 
perative, says  the  Greek  Government,  if  Greece 
is  to  survive  as  a  free  nation. 

At  various  times  during  recent  months  the  Turk- 
ish Government  has  applied  to  the  United  States 
for  financial  aid,  but  the  Government  has  not  had 
the  facilities  for  responding  to  those  requests. 
With  the  withdrawal  of  British  aid,  the  needs  of 
Turkey  for  assistance  are  greatly  increased. 

This,  then,  is  the  situation  with  which  we  have 
to  deal.  Greece  and  Turkey  are  in  urgent  need  of 
aid,  and  there  is  no  other  country  to  which  they 
may  turn.  The  President  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress on  March  12  recommended  that  this  Govern- 
ment extend  the  necessary  assistance.2 

The  problem  with  which  we  are  faced  has  a  his- 
tory and  a  background.  Greece's  difficulties  are 
not  new.  But  they  have  become  acute  as  a  result 
of  special  circumstances. 

Long  before  the  war  Greece  had  a  hard  time 
making  ends  meet.  Her  poverty  of  natural  re- 
sources is  so  great  that  she  has  always  needed  more 
imports  than  she  could  pay  for  with  exports.  Only 
by  hand-to-mouth  contriving  has  she  been  able  to 
maintain  a  precarious  balance  in  her  international 
economic  position.  In  the  past  much  of  her  export 
trade  naturally  went  to  central  European  markets, 
particularly  to  Germany;  during  the  thirties  she 
was  forced  into  closer  dependence  on  Germany 
through  clearing  agreements  and  other  instruments 
of  Nazi  economic  warfare. 

And  then  came  the  Italian  invasion,  the  Ger- 
man invasion,  four  years  of  cruel  enemy  occupa- 
tion, and  the  scorching  of  her  earth  by  the  retreat- 


1  Made  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  oc 
Mar.  20, 1947,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
1  Bulletin  of  Mar.  23, 1947,  p.  534. 
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ing  enemy.  Perhaps  no  other  country  in  the  work 
has  suffered  greater  destruction  of  its  physica 
resources  than  Greece. 

I  should  like  to  focus  your  attention  upon  foui 
conditions  which  were  found  to  exist  at  the  timi 
of  Greece's  liberation : 

1.  Physical  destruction  had  catastrophicalh 
impaired  Greece's  ability  to  produce,  either  fo: 
home  consumption  or  for  export ; 

2.  Greece's  entire  fiscal  system  had  bee) 
destroyed ; 

3.  The  Greek  civil  service  and  administrativ 
system  had  been  gravely  impaired  through  starva 
tion  and  by  death,  undermined  by  infiltration  o 
undesirable  elements,  demoralized  by  inflation  an< 
the  resultant  scramble  for  existence;  and 

4.  The  authority  of  the  Greek  state  was  threat 
ened  by  several  thousand  armed  men  who  defiei 
and  continue  to  defy  it  in  certain  areas  of  th 
country.  This  situation  in  part  grew  out  of  th 
arming  of  guerrilla  forces  during  the  war  of  lib 
eration.  Many  of  these  people  have  retained  thei 
weapons,  and  certain  bands  now  use  them,  fightinj 
to  resolve  political  differences  that  might  other 
wise  be  peaceably  settled.  The  Greek  Govern 
ment  has  charged  before  the  Security  Council  o 
the  United  Nations  that  the  insurgent  groups  opei 
ating  in  northern  Greece  are  assisted  from  outsid 
Greece  by  supplies  and  training  in  neighborin 
countries.  A  commission  appointed  by  the  Secui 
ity  Council  of  the  United  Nations  is  now  investi 
gating  these  charges. 

In  the  period  of  more  than  two  years  since  it 
liberation,  Greece  has  received  substantial  relie 
assistance  from  the  United  Nations  Belief  an* 
Rehabilitation  Administration.  Great  Britain  ha 
also  extended  very  substantial  aid  to  Greece  in  ai 
effort  to  supplement  the  relief  and  reconstructio: 
efforts  of  UNRRA,  and  to  organize  and  equip  th 
Greek  Army. 

However,  at  the  end  of  this  current  month  out 
side  assistance  to  Greece  is  scheduled  to  sto{ 
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JNRRA  is  going  out  of  business  in  Greece,  and 
Jritish  assistance,  for  reasons  of  which  you  are 
ware,  is  to  be  discontinued. 
The  cessation  of  outside  aid  to  Greece  means 
nmediate  crisis.  Unless  help  is  forthcoming  from 
)me  other  quarter,  Greece's  economy  will  quickly 
ollapse,  very  possibly  carrying  away  with  it  the 
uthority  of  the  Government  and  its  power  to 
mintain  order  and  the  essential  services. 
Essential  imports  for  civilians  and  for  the  army 
nder  the  circumstances  can  continue  for  only  a 
iw  weeks.  Two  weeks  ago  the  dollar  resources 
mailable  to  Greece  were  only  $14,000,000 — enough 
Dr  one  month's  imports  of  food  and  other  essen- 
als  from  the  United  States  and  other  countries, 
f  imports  should  cease,  the  price  of  such  goods  as 
re  available  would  very  rapidly  reach  astronomi- 
il  figures.  This  is  inflation.  Its  result  in  a  coun- 
.7  so  dependent  upon  imports  would  be  paralysis 
f  the  government  and  of  economic  life.  It  would 
iso  very  probably  mean  the  end  of  Greek  freedom 
id  independence. 

The  armed  bands  in  the  north,  under  Communist 
sadership,  are  already  fighting,  Greek  against 
/reek.  In  the  event  of  economic  collapse  and 
jvernment  paralysis,  these  bands  would  un- 
oubtedly  increase  in  strength  until  they  took  over 
reece  and  instituted  a  totalitarian  government 
milar  to  those  prevailing  in  countries  to  the  north 
:  Greece.  The  rule  of  an  armed  minority  would 
sten  itself  upon  the  people  of  Greece. 
In  this  critical  situation  Greece  has  urgently 
ked  the  United  States  for  help.  She  requests 
lancial  assistance  for  the  following  purposes: 
.)  to  enable  her  to  carry  on  essential  imports  of 
i'od,  clothing,  and  fuel  necessary  for  the  sub- 
i,3tence  of  her  people;  (2)  to  enable  her  to  organ- 
e  and  equip  her  army  in  such  a  way  that  it  will 
1  able  to  restore  order  throughout  her  territory ; 
id  (3)  to  enable  her  to  begin  the  process  of 
.construction  by  putting  her  production  facilities 
:  order.  (4)  Finally,  Greece  requests  the  aid  of 
1  perienced  American  administrative,  economic, 
rd  technical  personnel  to  assure  the  effective 
'ilization  of  whatever  financial  aid  may  be 
1  tended  her  and  to  help  her  to  begin  the  re- 
instruction  of  her  own  economy  and  public 
\ ministration. 

IThe  situation  in  Turkey  is  substantially  differ- 
«|t,  but  Turkey  also  needs  our  help.  The  Turkish 
.jrmy  has  been  mobilized  since  the  beginning  of 
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World  War  II  and  this  has  put  a  severe  strain 
upon  the  national  economy.  During  the  war 
Turkey  received  substantial  assistance  from  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  which  helped  her 
to  carry  this  load. 

Today  the  Turkish  economy  is  no  longer  able 
to  carry  the  full  load  required  for  its  national 
defense  and  at  the  same  time  proceed  with  that 
economic  development  which  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  country  in  sound  condition.  With  some  help 
from  the  United  States,  and  further  assistance 
which  Turkey  may  be  able  to  negotiate  with 
United  Nations  financial  organs,  Turkey  should 
be  in  a  position  to  continue  the  development  of  her 
own  resources  and  increase  her  productivity,  while 
at  the  same  time  maintaining  her  national  defenses 
at  a  level  necessary  to  protect  her  freedom  and 
independence. 

The  crisis  in  Greece  and  Turkey  confronts  us 
with  only  two  alternatives.  We  can  either  grant 
aid  to  those  countries  or  we  can  deny  that  aid. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  putting  the  responsi- 
bility for  extending  the  aid  which  Greece  has  asked 
from  the  United  States  on  some  other  nation  or 
upon  the  United  Nations. 

This  becomes  clear  when  we  consider  the  specific 
problems  that  confront  Greece  today  and  the  spe- 
cific kinds  of  assistance  that  Greece  has  requested 
from  the  United  Nations  on  the  one  hand  and  from 
the  United  States  on  the  other. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  problem  arising  from 
outside  Greece's  borders.  Greece  has  charged  be- 
fore the  Security  Council  that  armed  bands  op- 
erating within  her  territory  are  partly  supplied, 
trained,  and  given  refuge  in  neighboring  countries 
and  are  moving  back  and  forth  across  the  borders. 
Greece  has  asked  the  United  Nations  for  help  in 
dealing  with  this  situation.  This  is  peculiarly  a 
United  Nations  problem  and  one  with  which  the 
United  Nations  is  dealing  expeditiously  and  effec- 
tively. In  this  matter  the  United  States  is  sup- 
porting the  Security  Council's  action  energetically. 

The  second  problem  confronting  the  Greek 
Government  is  the  need  for  supplies  and  funds  to 
enable  it  to  meet  its  internal  difficulties,  namely, 
the  restoration  of  order  in  the  country  and  the 
averting  of  economic  collapse.  The  United  Na- 
tions Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 
and  the  British  Government  have  been  helping 
Greece  with  these  particular  problems,  and  the 
present  crisis  has  arisen  because  those  two  supports 
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must  be  withdrawn.  To  whom  was  Greece  to  turn  ? 
If  Greece  had  applied  to  the  United  Nations  or  any 
of  its  related  organizations,  the  essential  element 
of  time  would  have  been  lost  and  the  end  result,  if 
any,  would  have  been  the  same. 

The  United  Nations  does  not  of  itself  possess 
funds.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  is  an  ad- 
visory body  that  recommends  economic,  financial, 
and  social  action  to  member  states.  The  Interna- 
tional Bank,  which  is  just  now  completing  its 
organization,  is  set  up  primarily  to  make  self- 
liquidating  loans  for  long-term  reconstruction  pur- 
poses. It  has  not  yet  made  any  loans  whatsoever. 
The  Economic  Commission  for  Europe  is  still  in 
its  early  organization  stage. 

It  may  be  that  at  some  future  time  the  United 
Nations  will  be  organized  and  equipped  so  as  to 
render  emergency  aid  to  member  states  of  the  kind 
now  needed  in  Greece  and  Turkey.  But  as  the 
President  said,  the  United  Nations  and  its  related 
organizations  are  not  now  in  position  to  extend 
help  of  the  kind  that  is  required.  Even  if  some 
organ  of  the  United  Nations  should  decide  to  rec- 
ommend assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  it  would 
have  eventually  to  turn  primarily  to  the  United 
States  for  funds  and  supplies  and  technical  as- 
sistance. Even  if  the  project  were  not  blocked  by 
the  objections  of  certain  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  much  time  would  have  been  lost,  and  time 
is  of  the  essence. 

The  third  problem  confronting  Greece  is  one  of 
expert  personnel.  Greece  has  linked  this  problem, 
and  we  heartily  concur,  with  the  supply  of  funds. 
Greece  is  in  the  most  serious  need  of  expert  advice 
and  assistance.  We  believe,  and  we  think  Con- 
gress believes,  that  the  expenditure  of  American 
funds  in  Greece  and  Turkey  should  be  supervised 
by  American  experts. 

These  are  the  emergency  aspects  of  the  problem. 

In  the  longer  range,  the  United  Nations  may  be 
able  to  take  over  various  parts  of  the  economic  and 
financial  problem  in  Greece  and  Turkey.  We  are 
giving  serious  study  and  consideration  to  ways  in 
which  the  United  Nations  may  take  hold  of  this 
problem  after  the  present  emergency  is  past. 

I  have  said  that  the  two  alternatives  that  are  be- 
fore us  are  to  give  the  help  requested,  or  to  deny  it. 
An  essential  step  in  considering  the  wisdom  of  any 
policy  is  to  look  at  the  alternatives.  What  are  the 
probable  consequences  of  not  extending  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  ? 
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I  have  already  indicated  what  would  more  than 
likely  happen  in  Greece.  As  the  President  said, 
however,  it  is  necessary  only  to  glance  at  the  map 
to  realize  that  the  survival  and  integrity  of  Greece 
is  of  grave  importance  in  a  much  wider  situation. 
The  inexorable  facts  of  geography  link  the  future 
of  Greece  and  Turkey.  Should  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  Greece  be  lost  or  compromised  the 
effect  upon  Turkey  is  inevitable. 

But  the  effect  is  even  wider.    Consider  for  a 
moment  the  situation  of  the  countries  to  the  easti 
and  south  of  Turkey.    All  of  them  are  confronted  i 
with  the  accumulated  problems  of  the  past  and  of  I 
the  war.     Some  of  them  are  just  emerging  into 
statehood.    These  nations  wish  and  should  be  able 
to  develop  and  maintain  free  institutions  and  in- 
dividual liberties,  but  untoward  circumstances  may  ■ 
force  them  in  the  other  direction.    Will  these ; 
countries  be  able  to  solve  the  extremely  difficult 
problems  that  confront  them  in  ways  compatible 
with  free  institutions  and  individual  liberty?    It 
is  vital  to  our  own  interests  to  do  all  in  our  power  to 
help  them  solve  their  economic  difficulties  in  such 
a  way  that  their  choice  will  be  in  favor  of  freedom. 

I  need  not  emphasize  to  you  what  would  more 
than  likely  be  the  effect  on  the  nations  in  the' 
Middle  East  of  a  collapse  in  Greece  and  Turkey, 
and  the  installation  of  totalitarian  regimes  there. 
Both  from  the  point  of  view  of  economics  and 
morale,  the  effects  upon  countries  to  the  east  would 
be  enormous,  especially  if  the  failure  in  Greece  and 
Turkey  should  come  about  as  the  result  of  the 
failure  of  this  great  democracy  to  come  to  their 
aid.  On  the  other  hand,  I  ask  you  to  consider 
the  effects  on  their  morale  and  their  internal  de- 
velopment should  Greece  and  Turkey  receive  a 
helping  hand  from  the  United  States,  the  country 
with  which  they  closely  associate  the  principles  of 
freedom.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  out- 
come in  Greece  and  Turkey  will  be  watched  with 
deep  concern  throughout  the  vast  area  from  the 
Dardanelles  to  the  China  Sea. 

It  is  also  being  watched  with  deepest  anxiety  by 
the  peoples  to  the  west,  particularly  the  peoples  of 
Europe,  who,  as  the  President  said,  are  struggling 
against  great  difficulties  to  maintain  their  freedom 
and  independence  while  they  repair  the  damages 
of  war. 

As  the  President  said,  it  would  be  an  unspeak- 
able    tragedy    if    these    countries,    which    havei 
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struggled  so  long  against  overwhelming  odds, 
should  lose  that  victory  for  which  they  sacrificed 
so  much.  Collapse  of  free  institutions  and  loss  of 
independence  could  be  disastrous  not  only  for  them 
but  for  the  world.  Discouragement  and  possible 
failure  would  quickly  be  the  lot  of  neighboring 
people  striving  to  maintain  their  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. 

I  have  tried  to  outline  to  you  the  nature  of  the 
present  crisis,  and  to  describe  some  of  its  implica- 
tions for  the  United  States.  The  Secretary  of 
War,  Mr.  Patterson,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Mr.  Forrestal,  will  give  you  an  appreciation  of  the 
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problem  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  Depart- 
ments. The  Under  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Clay- 
ton, and  Ambassador  Porter,  who  has  just 
returned  from  an  economic  mission  in  Athens,  will 
give  you  more  facts  about  the  present  situation  in 
Greece  and  an  account  of  the  preliminary  recon- 
struction program  we  have  worked  out  for  Greece. 
Our  Ambassadors  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  Mr. 
MacVeagh  and  Mr.  Wilson,  have  been  recalled  for 
consultation.  If  the  Committee  wishes  to  have  the 
benefit  of  their  views,  I  request  that,  on  account  of 
the  nature  of  their  position  and  official  duties,  they 
be  heard  in  executive  session. 


U.S.  Reiterates  Position  on  Soviet  Activities  in  Hungary 


EXCHANGE  OF  MESSAGES  BETWEEN  U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE  ON  ALLIED 

CONTROL  COMMISSION  FOR  HUNGARY  AND  THE 

SOVIET  ACTING  CHAIRMAN 


[Released  to  the  press  March  17,  1947] 

?ext  of  a  communication x  which  Brig.  Gen.  George 
J.  Weems,  United  States  Representative  on  the 
Allied  Control  Commission  for  Hungary,  has  ad- 
dressed to  Lt.  Gen.  V.  P.  Sviridov,  Soviet  Acting 
lhairman  of  the  Commission,  under  date  of  March 
7, 19^7,  in  reply  to  the  latter's  communication  of 
'larch  8 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
our  communication  of  March  8,  1947  in  reply  to 
he  note  which  I  addressed  to  you  on  March  5  2 
oncerning  political  developments  in  Hungary 
nd,  on  instructions  from  my  Government,  to 
ransmit  the  following  comment  of  the  United 
Itates  Government  thereon. 

The  United  States  Government  has  carefully 
Misidered  the  Soviet  views  set  forth  in  your  com- 
mnication.  However,  it  is  noted  that  your  letter 
ails  to  take  account  of  the  following  circumstances 
Uuded  to  in  my  note  of  March  5. 

(1)  Investigation  of  the  plot  against  the  state 
as  to  date  been  conducted  only  by  Communist- 
ominated  police  organs.  While  the  Smallholders 
jarty  has  endeavored  to  obtain  agreement  to  a 
;arliamentary  investigation,  on  an  inter-Party 
jisis,  of  allegations  concerning  the  involvement  in 
m  conspiracy  of  members  of  the  National  As- 
'imbly,  the  Communists  have  declined  to  accept 

ich  a  procedure; 

i 
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(2)  Of  four  representatives  of  political  parties 
who,  with  a  jurist  chairman,  comprise  the  people's 
court,  which  is  now  conducting  trials  of  certain 
individuals  alleged  to  have  been  involved  in  this 
plot,  three  are  representative  of  parties  aligned 
in  a  minority  bloc  as  against  one  selected  by  the 
majority  Smallholders; 

(3)  Concerning  the  arrest  of  Bela  Kovacs,  al- 
though normal  arrests  by  occupation  forces  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  security  of  such  forces 
could  not  of  course  be  objected  to  on  the  grounds 
of  unwarranted  intervention,  the  arrest  of  Mr. 
Kovacs  by  the  Soviet  authorities  cannot,  on  the 


1  The  full  text  of  the  new  U.S.  note  to  the  Soviet  Acting 
Chairman  of  the  Allied  Control  Commission  for  Hungary, 
made  public  on  Mar.  17,  was  broadcast  twice  in  the  Hun- 
garian language  on  Mar.  18  between  12 :  30  and  1  p.  m., 
and  from  3 :  45  to  4  p.  m.,  from  the  New  York  studios  of 
the  Voice  of  the  United  States  of  America,  operated  by  the 
Office  of  International  Information  and  Cultural  Affairs  of 
the  Department  of  State.  Reports  from  Hungary  indicate 
that,  although  the  full  text  of  the  note  has  been  made  avail- 
able to  the  Hungarian  press  by  the  U.S.  Information  Serv- 
ice at  Budapest,  it  has  not  yet  been  published  in  Hungary. 
Should  the  note  not  be  published  in  Hungary  during  the 
next  few  days,  the  full  text  will  be  repeated  by  voice 
short-wave  broadcast  in  Hungarian  at  the  two  transmis- 
sion times.  A  summary  of  the  note  was  broadcast  in  the 
Russian  language  at  1  p.  m.  on  Mar.  18. 
*  Bulletin  of  Mar.  16,  1947,  p.  495. 
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face  of  it,  be  considered  of  such  a  nature.  It  is 
noted  that  the  arrest  was  not  made  until  the  Hun- 
garian Communist  Party  had,  without  avail,  re- 
sorted to  numerous  strategems  to  obtain  the  waiver 
of  Mr.  Kovacs'  Parliamentary  immunity  and  his 
arrest  by  the  political  police.  During  that  period 
there  was  no  indication  that  he  might  be  suspected 
of  activities  against  the  Soviet  occupation  forces. 

In  the  circumstances,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment cannot,  in  the  light  of  all  the  information 
available,  agree  with  the  interpretation  of  Hun- 
garian political  developments  contained  in  your 
communication  under  acknowledgment.  It  seems 
clear  to  the  United  States  Government  that  mi- 
nority groups  under  the  leadership  of  the  Hun- 
garian Communist  Party  are  attempting  to  seize 
power  through  resort  to  extra-constitutional  tac- 
tics. In  the  opinion  of  the  United  States  this 
clearly  threatens  the  continuance  of  democracy  in 
Hungary.  In  such  a  situation,  the  United  States 
Government  considers  that  the  powers  signatory 
to  the  agreement  concluded  at  Yalta  in  regard  to 
liberated  Europe  are  obligated  to  undertake  con- 
certed action  to  investigate  political  conditions  in 
Hungary.  The  need  for  such  consultation  and 
investigation  becomes  all  the  more  imperative  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  there  is  disagreement  between 
the  Soviet  and  United  States  Governments  on  a 
matter  of  so  basic  importance  to  Hungary.  In  my 
Government's  view  it  cannot  be  contended  that 
such  an  investigation  would,  as  you  suggest,  im- 
properly impair  the  legal  rights  of  the  Hungarian 
courts  or  that  my  Government's  concern  with  re- 
gard to  the  case  of  Bela  Kovacs  constitutes  an 
infringement  of  the  right  of  the  Soviet  occupation 
authorities  to  take  reasonable  measures  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  security  of  the  occupation 
forces. 

Text  of  translation  of  note  dated  March  8  from 
Lt.  Gen.  V.  P.  Sviridov,  Soviet  Acting  Chairman 
of  the  Allied  Control  Commission  for  Hungary, 
to  Brig.  Gen.  George  H.  Weems,  United  States 
Representative  on  the  Commission 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  March  5  of  this  year 
in  which  you  put  forth  the  point  of  view  of  your 
Government  in  regard  to  the  latest  political  events 
in  Hungary,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  of  the 
following : 

The  democratic  regime  and  the  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment were  threatened  by  an  anti-constitutional 
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and  anti-republican  conspiracy  and  not  by  the 
minority  parties,  there  being  no  basis  for  the  accu- 
sation that  they  strive  to  deprive  the  Smallholder 
Party  of  their  legal  power  and  to  establish  a  dic- 
tatorship of  the  minority,  because  they  stand  on 
the  basis  of  the  Hungarian  Constitution. 

The  existence  of  an  anti-constitutional  plot  and 
the  threat  that  it  represented  to  the  young  Hun- 
garian democracy  is  not  denied  even  by  the  Small- 
holder Party  itself.  Concerning  this  they  have 
made  announcements  many  times  in  press  as  well 
as  in  many  appearances  of  their  leader  Ferenc; 
Nagy.  The  fact  that  among  the  plotters  were  to. 
be  found  many  representatives  of  the  Smallholder 
Party  and  among  the  Smallholder  members  of  the 
Parliament  is  not  the  fault  of  the  police  or  the, 
parties  of  the  leftist  bloc.  The  Smallholder  Party 
itself  admitted  the  guilt  of  these  plotters,  members 
of  this  party,  and  has  voluntarily  agreed  to  deprive 
them  of  their  parliamentary  immunity  and  to 
turn  them  over  to  the  Government.  Therefore, 
your  statement,  Mr.  General,  that  the  minority 
parties  attempted  to  involve  representatives  of  the' 
Smallholder  Party  in  the  plot  appears  to  be  with- 
out proof  and  without  foundation. 

The  investigations  on  the  subject  of  the  plot,  at 
is  known,  have  already  been  completed  by  the 
Hungarian  authorities  and  the  case  of  the  plotters 
is  at  present  being  investigated  by  the  Independent 
Democratic  Court  of  the  Hungarian  Kepublic.  Oe 
this  basis  I  cannot  agree  to  your  proposal  for  a 
mutual  investigation  of  the  present  situation  and 
the  plot  because  this  would  appear  to  be  an  oper 
intervention  into  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Hun- 
garian Republic  and  a  rude  violation  of  the  legal 
rights  of  the  Hungarian  Peoples  Court. 

Your  intervention  in  the  case  of  Bela  Kovacs  J 
cannot  regard  otherwise  than  as  an  attempt  to  in- 
fringe on  the  legal  rights  of  the  Soviet  occupatior 
authorities  to  defend  their  armed  forces  located  or 
Hungarian  territory  and  I,  therefore,  cannot  agree 
to  such  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  The  arrest  oi 
Bela  Kovacs  for  crimes  directed  against  the  Soviet 
occupation  armies  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  inter- 
vention on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  occupation  au-! 
thorities  into  the  internal  affairs  of  Hungary. 

I  am  sending  this  letter  simultaneously  tc 
the  Chief  of  the  British  Mission  on  the  Al- 
lied Control  Commission  for  Hungary,  Genera 
Edgcumbe. 

Department  of  State  Bulletin 


Hungarian  Minister  Concludes 
Discussions  With  U.S.  Officials 

[Released  to  the  press  March  21] 

Miklos  Nyaradi,  newly  appointed  Minister  of 
Finance  in  the  Hungarian  Government  and  for- 
mer Under  Secretary  of  Finance,  Commissioner  for 
Displaced  Property,  and  Director  of  the  Domestic 
Savings  Bank  of  Hungary,  who  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington on  February  23,  has  concluded  his  visit  to 
the  United  States  and  left  for  Budapest  by  air 
on  March  22.  During  his  stay  in  Washington,  Mr. 
Nyaradi  discussed  with  officials  of  the  United 
States  Government  economic  and  financial  matters 
of  common  concern  to  Hungary  and  the  United 
States.  It  is  believed  that  this  exchange  of  views 
will  be  mutually  beneficial  to  the  two  Govern- 
ments in  their  consideration  of  problems  currently 
involved  in  the  economic  rehabilitation  of 
Hungary. 

Emergency  Food  Council  Approves 
Hungarian  Grain  Requirements 

[Released  to  the  press  March  21] 

The  Cereals  Committee  of  the  International 
Emergency  Food  Council,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  its  Executive  Committee,  has  approved  food 
grain  import  requirements  for  Hungary  in  the 
amount  of  35,000  tons.  This  quantity  of  grain  is 
in  addition  to  5,000  tons  of  seed  wheat  for  which 
provision  has  been  made  previously.  Of  the  total 
approved  amount  of  40,000  tons  of  grain,  23,000 
tons  have  been  programmed  by  the  United  States 
for  the  period  through  April.  Part  of  this  latter 
quantity  has  already  been  shipped  and  the  re- 
mainder is  expected  to  be  shipped  before  the  end 
of  April. 

These  grain  supplies  are  being  made  available 
from  United  States  sources  in  order  to  assist  Hun- 
gary in  maintaining  its  bread  ration,  recently  again 
.considerably  reduced,  for  the  rest  of  the  crop  year. 
This  action  is  in  accord  with  the  United  States 
Government's  desire  to  aid  Hungary  in  its  present 
jiifficult  economic  situation,  a  matter  which,  as  pre- 
viously indicated  in  the  Department's  press  release 
;:>f  February  15,  1947,  this  Government  has  under 
continuing  consideration.1 

The  Hungarian  Government  has  given  assur- 
ances that  neither  the  grain  supplies  which  it  is 
»  receive  from  the  United  States  nor  other  food 
j'rain  stocks  now  in  Hungary  will  be  shipped  out 
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of  Hungary  for  reparations  or  other  purposes 
during  the  remainder  of  the  present  crop  year. 

American  Position  on  Relief 
to  Yugoslavia 

[Released  to  the  press  March  20] 

The  Yugoslav  Ambassador  has  recently  re- 
quested information  as  to  the  amount  of  relief 
which  Yugoslavia  might  be  granted  if  Congress 
approves  the  request  of  the  President  for  the  ap- 
propriation of  $350,000,000  to  meet  urgent  relief 
needs.  Yugoslav  officials  in  Belgrade  have  also 
approached  the  United  States  Embassy  requesting 
an  immediate  allocation  of  grain  from  the  United 
States  to  be  procured  by  UNRRA  to  meet  alleged 
food  deficits  now  existing  in  certain  areas  of 
Yugoslavia.  The  United  States  position  on  these 
two  requests  has  been  communicated  to  the 
Yugoslav  Government  as  follows : 

Direct  United  States  Relief 

The  Department  of  State  has  informed  the 
Yugoslav  Ambassador,  in  response  to  the  latter's 
inquiry  concerning  possible  free  relief  to  Yugo- 
slavia, that,  while  the  United  States  desires  to  assist 
to  the  extent  possible  in  relieving  suffering  in  coun- 
tries devastated  by  the  war  and  while  in  line  with 
this  desire  the  President  has  recommended  to  the 
Congress  the  appropriation  of  $350,000,000  to  as- 
sist in  providing  the  basic  essentials  of  life  to  coun- 
tries urgently  needing  such  assistance,  the  United 
States  is  in  a  position  to  grant  free  relief  only  to 
those  countries  having  the  greatest  need.  After 
careful  consideration  of  all  available  information, 
the  United  States  Government  cannot  conclude 
that  the  needs  of  Yugoslavia  for  free  relief  are 
in  the  same  category  as  those  of  certain  of  the 
other  devastated  countries.  Accordingly,  it  is  not 
contemplated  that  monies  which  might  be  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  would  be  utilized  for 
Yugoslavia. 

The  Yugoslav  Government  has  already  received 
through  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabili- 
tation Administration  some  $375,000,000  worth  of 
supplies,  approximately  three  fourths  of  which 
came  from  United  States  contributions.  Over 
$135,000,000  of  UNRRA's  contribution  consisted 
of  food.     Statements  have  recently  been  made  in 


1  Bulletin  of  Feb.  23,  1947,  p.  341. 
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Yugoslavia  that  with  proper  distribution  and  con- 
trols domestic  food  supplies  would  be  adequate 
during  the  present  crop  year.  The  bread  ration  in 
Yugoslavia,  as  recently  confirmed  by  Tanjug,  the 
official  Yugoslav  News  Agency,  has  been  higher  in 
Yugoslavia  than  in  France,  Czechoslovakia, 
Poland,  and  Switzerland,  and  has  only  recently 
been  reduced.  Yugoslavia  has  shipped  grain  to 
Rumania  and  to  Albania  and  has  been  negotiating 
for  food  exports  to  other  countries  for  early  de- 
livery. In  addition,  the  armistices  and  peace 
treaties  with  Bulgaria  and  Hungary  provide  for 
current  reparations  including  agricultural  prod- 
ucts to  Yugoslavia  which  assist  in  meeting  the  need 
for  relief  supplies.  Together  with  other  specific 
information  available  to  the  Department,  these 
factors  indicate  that  with  good  administration  it 
would  have  been  possible  for  the  Yugoslav  Gov- 
ernment within  its  own  resources  to  have  avoided 
the  necessity  of  now  appealing  for  outside  relief. 
While  reports  recently  received  may  upon  further 
investigation  indicate  that,  because  of  the  inability 
of  the  Yugoslav  Government  to  distribute  supplies 
equitably  throughout  the  country  and  because  of 
the  relatively  high  consumption  earlier  in  the  year 
as  compared  with  available  food  supplies,  some 
food  imports  might  be  needed  prior  to  the  next 
harvest  for  distribution  in  certain  regions,  never- 
theless, even  if  such  reports  are  confirmed,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  volume  of  supplies  which  would 
be  needed  will  be  beyond  the  Yugoslav  Govern- 
ment's ability  to  finance.  Accordingly,  no  United 
States  relief  would  be  necessary. 

Availability  of  U.S.  Grain  for  Purchase 

As  regards  the  availability  of  grain  from  United 
States  sources  for  purchase  by  the  Yugoslav  Gov- 
ernment or  by  UNRRA  against  the  remainder  of 
UNRRA's  Yugoslav  program,  the  present  supply 
situation  and  allocations  of  United  States  grain  to 
most  urgently  needy  countries  make  impossible 
the  allocation  to  Yugoslavia  of  any  grain  from 
United  States  sources  before  May  or  June.  March 
and  April  shipping  commitments  already  exceed 
the  amount  which  the  United  States  can  move  for 
export  in  those  two  months  and  the  diversion  of 
shipments  to  Yugoslavia  during  those  months 
would  necessitate  reductions  in  amounts  already 
determined  to  be  of  greater  necessity  to  other  coun- 
tries. Whether  a  small  allocation  from  United 
States  sources  could  be  made  in  May  or  June  would 
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depend  on  a  confirmed  showing  by  the  Yugosla1 
Government  of  a  serious  Yugoslav  need  in  relatio* 
to  other  critically  deficient  countries  and  an  urgen 
Yugoslav  manifestation  of  determination  to  dis 
tribute  domestic  supplies  to  Yugoslav  deficit  area 
efficiently  and  without  discrimination. 

Support  Urged  for  International 
Trade  Organization 

Summary  of  remarks  made  by  Clair  Wilcoi 
before  the  United  Nations  Forum  in  Washington 
March  17,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  sam 
date.  Mr.  Wilcox  is  Director  of  the  Office  of  In 
temational  Trade  Policy 

The  international  exchange  of  goods  and  serv 
ices  provides  most  of  the  links  between  the  nation 
of  the  world.  Under  the  right  conditions,  thes 
contacts  can  be  mutually  profitable  and  can  pre 
mote  understanding  and  good-will.  Unless,  how 
ever,  this  exchange  is  relatively  free  from  restric 
tions  and  discriminations,  it  provides  one  of  th 
principal  sources  of  international  irritation,  mis 
understanding,  and  conflict.  It  was  with  this  i; 
mind  that  the  International  Trade  Organizatio 
was  conceived  and  proposed  by  your  Government 
The  ITO  looks  toward  the  promotion  of  th 
world's  economic  health  through  the  reduction  C 
some  and  the  elimination  of  other  trade  restric 
tions  and  discriminations.  It  will  thus  remov 
the  cause  of  much  international  misunderstand 
ing.  International  trade  may  be  restricted  b 
state-imposed  embargoes,  import  quotas,  exchang 
controls,  excessive  tariffs,  and  the  like.  Trade  i 
frequently  hampered  by  the  market  and  prodw 
tion  controls  and  the  price-fixing  arrangements  c 
international  business  monopolies.  Its  expansio 
may  be  retarded  by  failure  to  develop  natural  r< 
sources  or  by  regulatory  measures  resulting  froi 
the  fear  of  instability  in  markets,  production,  an 
employment.  But  whatever  the  cause,  restricte 
trade  means  restricted  opportunities  for  profitabl 
investment  and  gainful  employment.  It  is  the  aii 
of  the  ITO,  within  the  spirit  and  framework  c 
the  United  Nations,  to  improve  business  and  en 
ployment  opportunities  by  removing  unwarrante 
restrictions  on  international  trade.  Its  succes 
will  mark  a  major  step  toward  that  peaceful  an 
prosperous  world  for  which  we  all  so  earnest! 
seek. 

Department  of  State  Bulletl 
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Congressional  Hearings  on  Draft  Charter  for  an  International  Trade  Organization 


STATEMENT  BY  UNDER  SECRETARY  CLAYTON ' 


The  machinery  for  international  economic  co- 
Deration  has  not  yet  been  completed.  The  Inter- 
ational  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
lent  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund  which 
'ere  created  at  Bretton  Woods  are  ready  for  busi- 
ess.  But  the  third  and  perhaps  most  essential 
art  of  the  machinery  for  economic  cooperation 
i  the  International  Trade  Organization,  which  is 
ow  being  created. 

The  broad  purpose  of  the  International  Trade 
•rganization  is  to  aid  in  expanding  the  volume  of 
iternational  trade  which  is  so  essential  to  the 
rosperity  of  this  country  and  other  countries, 
he  achievement  of  this  purpose  is  essential  to  the 
iccessful  operation  of  the  Bretton  Woods  agree- 
ments, a  fact  that  was  specifically  recognized  by 
ongress  in  the  act  approving  these  agreements. 
Without  the  Trade  Organization,  a  vital  part  of 
le  machinery  for  economic  cooperation  would  be 
dssing. 

,  The  charter  for  an  international  trade  organiza- 
Don  was  formulated  by  the  Preparatory  Com- 
mittee for  a  World  Conference  on  Trade  and 
mployment,  this  Committee  having  been  estab- 
shed  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
.nited  Nations.  The  present  draft  is  the  product 
I  the  first  meeting  of  the  Preparatory  Committee 
ild  in  London  in  October  and  November  of  last 
?ar.  The  government  officials  who  met  at  London 
ere  experts  designated  to  formulate  a  draft  for 
msideration  by  their  respective  governments  and 
Copies.  Neither  this  Government  nor  any  other 
wernment  is  committed  to  the  draft  as  it  now 
ands.2 

The  draft  charter  formulated  at  London  has 
sen  widely  studied  by  interested  organizations 
id  persons  throughout  this  country.  We  re- 
ntly  completed  hearings  in  seven  cities  in  order 
'  get  the  criticisms,  suggestions,  and  views  of  those 
iho  have  studied  the  draft.  We  have  found  that 
i.e  need  for  an  international  trade  organization  is 
idely  recognized  and  approved.  We  have  re- 
lived a  large  number  of  constructive  and  useful 
iticisms,  which  we  are  now  studying. 
[The  Congress  must  eventually  determine  what 
lirt  the  United  States  is  to  play  in  this  critically 
iportant  field  of  economic  cooperation,  and  what 
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commitments  the  United  States  Government 
should  undertake  to  this  end.  I  am  therefore  very 
glad  that  the  Committee  has  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity for  consultation  at  this  formative  stage. 

The  charter  of  the  International  Trade  Organi- 
zation would,  broadly  speaking,  do  two  things. 
In  the  first  place,  it  would  lay  down  the  rules  to 
be  observed  by  member  countries  and  set  forth 
their  obligations  respecting  measures  affecting 
their  trade  with  other  members.  In  the  second 
place,  it  would  create  an  international  body  to 
facilitate  the  operation  of  these  provisions  and  to 
promote  such  further  action  or  agreements  as  will 
promote  mutually  profitable  trade.  It  is  important 
to  realize  that  we  are  not  creating  a  superstate  to 
instruct  governments  on  how  to  conduct  their  ex- 
ternal or  internal  economic  affairs.  We  are  pro- 
posing only  that  this  trade  body  be  created  as  part 
of  the  structure  of  the  United  Nations  to  serve  as 
a  medium  for  consultation  to  facilitate  the  carry- 
ing out  of  commitments  which  would  be  agreed  to 
in  advance  by  the  governments  concerned  and 
which  would  be  set  forth  in  the  articles  of 
agreement  that  constitute  the  charter  of  the 
organization. 

Heretofore  nations  have  acted  unilaterally  in 
taking  action  vitally  affecting  their  economic  re- 
lations with  other  countries.  When  other  countries 
were  hurt  by  such  action,  as  was  usually  the  case, 
they  retaliated,  and  in  the  end  all  were  hurt  and 
all  were  mad.  The  International  Trade  Organiza- 
tion is  to  be  a  forum  where  such  actions  can  be 
discussed  around  the  conference  table  before  they 
are  finally  taken,  just  as  contemplated  political  and 
military  actions  are  discussed  in  other  organiza- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  which  have  been  set 
up  for  that  purpose. 

I  should  now  like  to  comment  briefly  on  the  draft 
of  the  charter  now  before  you. 


1  Made  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  Mar.  20, 
1947,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 

J  For  discussion  on  the  various  chapters  of  the  Charter 
see  Preliminary  Proposals  for  an  International  Trade  Or- 
ganization, Department  of  State  publication  2756,  Confer- 
ence Series  99.  Also  see  Buixettin  of  Feb.  2,  Feb.  9,  and 
Feb.  16,  1947. 
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Chapter  I.  Purposes 

The  general  purposes  of  the  organization  are  set 
forth  in  chapter  I.  I  do  not  think  that  many 
people  would  find  fault  with  the  objectives.  Such 
disagreements  as  there  are  relate  to  the  means  for 
attaining  these  ends. 

One  possible  exception  is  the  stated  objective  of 
reducing  tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers  and  the 
elimination  of  all  forms  of  discriminatory  treat- 
ment in  international  commerce.  There  are,  of 
course,  differences  of  opinion  on  this  subject. 

This  stated  objective,  however,  reflects  the  policy 
laid  down  in  the  existing  law  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Hull  trade- agreements 
program  as  authorized  by  the  Congress  in  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act. 

In  my  opinion,  the  carrying  out  of  this  purpose 
on  a  selective,  product-by-product  basis  in  accord- 
ance with  the  carefully  devised  procedures  de- 
veloped during  13  years  of  experience  with  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  is  indispensable  to  eco- 
nomic recovery  in  the  world  and  to  our  own 
prosperity. 

The  statement  on  this  subject  in  the  purposes 
of  the  organization  has,  however,  no  operative 
effect.  The  steps  for  carrying  out  this  purpose  are 
laid  down  in  a  later  section  of  the  charter,  to  which 
I  shall  presently  refer. 

Chapter  il.  Membership 

Chapter  II,  relating  to  membership,  looks  to- 
ward world-wide  participation  in  the  organization. 

Chapter  III.  Employment 

Chapter  III  relates  to  employment.  This  chap- 
ter gives  recognition  to  the  fact  that  trade  may  be 
seriously  affected  by  changes  in  the  level  of  busi- 
ness activity  and  employment  in  important  mem- 
ber countries.  In  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  this  fact,  members  obligate  themselves  to  take 
action  designed  to  achieve  and  maintain  full  and 
productive  employment  and  high  and  stable  levels 
of  effective  demand  within  their  own  jurisdiction. 
The  term  full  and  productive  employment  is  de- 
fined in  the  report  of  the  Preparatory  Committee 
as  meaning  the  maintenance  of  useful  employment 
opportunities  for  all  those  able  and  willing  to 
work.  As  you  know,  this  is  the  language  of  our 
own  Employment  Act  of  1946.  Neither  the  organi- 
zation nor  any  member  is  given  any  right  to  dictate 
what  measures  a  country  will  take  to  this  end. 
The  obligation  of  each  member  is  to  take  measures 
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appropriate  to  its  political,  economic,  and  social 
institutions.  The  end  in  view  is  exactly  the  same 
as  that  of  our  own  Employment  Act  of  1946. 

Chapter  IV.     Economic  Development 

This  chapter  did  not  appear  in  the  original 
United  States  draft  which  was  used  as  a  basis  for 
the  discussions  in  the  London  meeting.  It  was 
added  because  a  number  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries  felt  that  provisions  dealing  explicitly 
with  this  subject  are  a  necessary  and  proper  part 
of  an  international  trade  charter. 

The  chapter  recognizes  the  importance  to  all 
countries  of  bringing  about  industrial  and  genera] 
economic  development  everywhere,  and  in  particu- 
lar in  those  countries  whose  resources  are  as  yet 
relatively  underdeveloped. 

The  chapter  provides  for  relaxation  of  commit^ 
ments  with  respect  to  tariffs  and  restrictions  on 
imports,  in  particular  cases,  with  the  approval  of 
exporting  countries  affected  after  negotiations 
with  them,  and  with  the  permission  of  the  Trade 
Organization. 

The  procedure  is  such  that  there  cannot  be  any 
general  and  wide-spread  application  of  restriction? 
on  trade  to  protect  industries  in  underdeveloped 
countries  which  have  no  real  prospect  of  develop 
ing  and  which  would  only  be  a  burden  on  con 
sumers  and  work  injury  to  foreign  exporters.  Ir 
those  cases  in  which  there  is  a  sound  basis  for  de- 
veloping an  industry  in  an  underdeveloped  coun- 
try, it  seems  to  me  to  be  in  our  own  interest  thai 
steps  of  one  kind  or  another  be  taken  to  facilitate 
such  development. 

To  the  extent  that  the  resources  of  any  country 
are  developed,  wealth  is  created  in  which  we  and 
all  other  countries  are  bound  to  share  through  the 
processes  of  trade. 

Chapter  V.     General  Commercial  Policy 

Chapter  V  on  general  commercial  policy  is  the 
core  of  the  charter. 

From  our  standpoint,  the  most  important  pro- 
visions in  chapter  V  are  those  relating  to  quantita- 
tive restrictions.  The  basic  provision  on  this 
subject  is  that  there  shall  be  no  quantitative  re- 
strictions on  trade,  such  as  quotas,  licensing 
systems,  and  similar  measures  of  quantitative 
control. 

This  provision  is  of  crucial  importance  for  the 
development  of  United  States  and  world  trade 
Quantitative  controls  are  rigid  devices  which  arbi 
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trarily  cut  off  trade  and  lend  themselves  to  trade 
diversion  and  discrimination.  They  involve  a 
maximum  of  interference  with  the  operations  of 
private  traders  by  government  officials,  who  decide 
what  quantities  shall  be  bought  and  from  what 
sources  they  shall  come.  Quantitative  controls 
mean  the  regimentation  of  trade. 

The  abolition  of  quantitative  restrictions  will  do 
more  to  bring  about  the  expansion  of  our  trade 
and  the  trade  of  other  countries  than  any  other 
single  step  that  can  be  taken  in  the  field  of  com- 
mercial policy.  Under  present  conditions,  quanti- 
tative controls  are  applied  throughout  most  of  the 
world  in  one  form  or  another  and  for  one  reason 
or  another.  To  get  rid  of  them  is  a  major  aim  of 
our  foreign  policy. 

It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  under  pres- 
ent conditions  we  cannot  get  rid  of  all  quantitative 
restrictions  at  once.    The  rule  against  such  restric- 

.  tions  must  of  necessity  be  qualified  by  a  number  of 
exceptions.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  must  be 
so,  but  under  present  conditions  it  is  necessary. 

The  most  important  exception  is  that  which  per- 
mits countries  faced  with  a  shortage  of  foreign  ex- 
change to  limit  imports  to  what  they  can  pay  for. 
This  exception  is  necessary  because  countries  which 
were  devastated  or  whose  economies  were  dis- 
rupted by  the  war  are  not  now,  and  for  some  time 
will  not  be,  in  a  position  to  earn,  by  exports  or 
otherwise,  the  foreign  exchange  necessary  to  pay 

i  for  all  that  they  would  like  to  import.  Imports 
must,  therefore,  be  rationed.  Such  countries  must 
for  the  time  being  do  without  imported  luxuries 
and  other  non-essentials  in  order  that  available 
foreign  exchange  may  be  spent  on  food,  raw  ma- 
terials, equipment,  and  other  things  which  they 
must  have  to  live  and  to  reconstruct  their  econ- 
omies. This  necessarily  requires  a  strict  limita- 
tion on  the  importation  of  products  which  they 

I  can  do  without. 

The  draft  charter,   therefore,  includes  rather 

elaborate  and  complicated  provisions  on  balance- 

|,  of-payments  matters  which  parallel  provisions  in 

[the  Monetary  Fund  agreement.    In  essence,  their 

purpose  is  to  permit  import  restrictions  for  so 

I  long,  and  only  so  long,  as  a  country's  balance-of- 

|l  payments  position  requires.    The  provisions  in 

Ithe  charter  are  designed  to  insure  that  these  re- 

iiStrictions  will  come  off  when  they  are  no  longer 

needed.    One  of  the  most  important  functions  of 

the  Trade  Organization  in  consultation  with  the 
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Monetary  Fund  will  be  to  keep  the  situation  of 
each  country  under  review  to  see  that  this  is  done. 

I  would  only  add  by  way  of  general  comment  on 
these  provisions  that  only  by  the  expansion  of 
international  trade  to  the  maximum  extent  of 
every  country's  ability  to  do  so  can  these  balance- 
of-payments  restrictions  be  gotten  rid  of.  It  is 
only  as  countries  in  financial  difficulty  are  able  to 
export  and  obtain  foreign  exchange  that  they  will 
be  able  to  relax  the  restrictions  imposed  for  bal- 
ance-of-payments  reasons.  The  proposed  charter 
not  only  obligates  countries  to  remove  such  re- 
strictions as  soon  as  they  are  able  but  provides  the 
means  of  doing  so  at  a  much  earlier  date  than 
would  otherwise  be  possible. 

Without  a  charter  along  the  lines  of  the  present 
draft,  balance-of -payments  restrictions  on  imports 
would  tend  to  create  vested  interests  and  would  be- 
come permanently  imbedded  for  protective  rea- 
sons. Our  traders  would  have  to  face  these  rigid 
restrictions  on  their  activities,  throughout  a  large 
part  of  the  world,  for  years  to  come. 

The  chapter  on  commercial  policy  also  provides 
that  member  countries  shall  enter  into  negotia- 
tions looking  to  the  reduction  of  tariffs  and  the 
elimination  of  preferences.  The  procedures  to  be 
followed  in  these  negotiations  are  in  accordance 
with  those  developed  during  our  long  experience 
in  the  administration  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act.  As  in  the  case  of  previous  trade  agreements 
negotiated  under  the  authority  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act,  these  negotiations  will  involve  no  hori- 
zontal reductions  of  all  tariffs.  Tariff  concessions 
will  be  considered  selectively,  on  a  product-by- 
product basis,  after  full  examination  of  the  posi- 
tion and  needs  of  the  producers  concerned. 

You  will  note  particularly  that  the  draft  con- 
tains the  so-called  "escape  clause"  (art.  34),  under 
which  concessions  which  cause  or  threaten  serious 
injury  to  domestic  producers  may  be  withdrawn 
or  modified. 

I  should  like  also  to  draw  attention  to  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  important  and  difficult  ques- 
tion of  state  trading.  As  the  charter  is  intended 
to  be  world-wide  in  application,  its  provisions  are 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  not  only  of  private- 
enterprise  countries  but  also  socialized  states,  and 
all  shades  in  between. 

The  articles  on  state  trading  seek  to  obtain  from 
state-trading  countries  commitments  under  which 
they  will  make  their  full  contribution  to  world 
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trade  and  to  the  elimination  of  discriminations  in 
the  conduct  of  that  trade.  This  is  a  relatively  new 
aspect  of  commercial  policy,  and  provisions  deal- 
ing with  state-trading  operations  have  not  been 
adequately  tested  by  experience.  In  their  present 
form  these  articles  lay  down  the  principles  to 
govern  the  operation  of  state-trading  countries. 
These  principles  will  be  difficult  to  administer,  at 
least  in  the  early  stages.  As  cases  arise,  however, 
and  there  is  continuous  consultation  concerning 
their  application,  a  body  of  case  law  should  de- 
velop which  will  define  with  greater  precision  the 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  commercial  relations 
between  state-trading  and  other  countries. 

Chapter  VI.     Restrictive  Business  Practices 

The  provisions  in  chapter  VI  aimed  at  restrictive 
business  practices  are  essential  to  the  program  for 
trade  expansion.  Action  by  governments  to  bring 
about  greater  freedom  of  international  trade  can 
be  frustrated  by  restrictive  agreements  by  private 
monopolistic  groups. 

The  chapter  would  make  a  good  start  in  apply- 
ing in  the  international  field,  with  the  cooperation 
of  other  member  governments,  the  philosophy  em- 
bodied in  our  own  legislation  on  this  subject. 

The  operations  of  international  cartels  have  in 
the  past  frequently  closed  off  foreign  markets  to 
our  exporters  and  denied  our  importers  and  con- 
sumers access  to  products  at  reasonable  prices. 
While  our  domestic  trade  has  been  protected  from 
these  abuses  by  our  anti-trust  laws,  our  interests  in 
foreign  markets  and  sources  of  supply  have  suf- 
fered because  of  the  lack  of  similar  protection  in 
foreign  countries.  The  trade  charter  would  make 
very  substantial  progress  in  the  direction  of  pre- 
venting participation  by  nationals  of  all  countries 
in  practices  in  which  our  own  traders  are  forbidden 
to  engage. 

The  draft  charter  does  not  go  as  far  in  outlawing 
restrictive  business  practices  as  we  should  have 
liked.  In  view,  however,  of  the  widely  prevailing 
philosophy  in  other  countries  on  this  subject,  the 
general  acceptance  of  these  provisions  would  repre- 
sent a  great  forward  step  in  the  right  direction. 

It  will  be  noted  that  under  article  44  our  own 
national  statutes  would  remain  fully  effective. 

Chapter  VII.   Intergovernmental 
Commodity  Arrangements 

The  subject  of  commodity  agreements  is  one  on 
which  there  have  been  wide  differences  of  view  and 


much  controversy.  The  provisions  in  the  draft 
charter  take  a  middle-of-the-road  course  on  this 
subject.  These  provisions  recognize  that  in  some 
circumstances  commodity  arrangements  may  be 
necessary.  In  the  case  of  certain  primary  products, 
chronic  conditions  of  oversupply  may  result  in 
serious  and  long-protracted  difficulties  for  large 
numbers  of  producers.  To  the  extent  that  distress 
conditions  of  this  kind  affect  a  substantial  part  of 
the  producers  of  a  country,  the  market  of  that  coun- 
try for  the  products  of  other  countries  is  reduced. 

Despite  the  fact  that  commodity  arrangements 
result  in  a  more  or  less  rigid  control  of  trade  and  an 
undesirable  degree  of  regimentation  of  both  pro- 
duction and  trade,  there  may  be  circumstances  in 
which  commodity  arrangements  become  virtually 
indispensable.  In  such  circumstances  the  draft 
charter  would  permit  the  negotiation  of  such  ar- 
rangements in  accordance  with  procedural  require- 
ments and  principles  which  the  charter  lays  down. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  procedures  and  prin- 
ciples outlined  in  this  chapter  are  designed  to  con- 
fine the  negotiations  of  such  agreements  to  those 
cases  in  which  the  need  for  them  is  clearly 
established. 

Chapter  VIII.  Organization 

With  respect  to  the  chapter  on  organization,  the 
form  of  the  organizational  machinery  established 
in  the  ITO  is  less  important  than  the  commitments 
member  governments  are  willing  to  undertake  on 
the  substantive  matters  to  which  I  have  referred. 
These  substantive  undertakings  are  of  more  press- 
ing urgenc3r  and  significance.  However,  there  is  an 
interdependence  between  the  substantive  provi- 
sions of  the  charter  and  the  organizational  pro- 
visions. This  fact  warrants  your  examination  of 
the  provisions  of  the  chapter  on  organization. 

I  have  attempted  in  this  statement  to  mention 
only  the  more  important  provisions  in  the  draft 
charter.  Whatever  the  detailed  provisions  may 
be  to  which  this  and  other  governments  give  their 
ultimate  approval,  I  am  fully  convinced  of  the 
indispensability  of  an  organization  functioning 
under  articles  of  agreement  along  the  lines  of  the 
present  draft  charter.  Without  this,  none  of  the 
machinery  for  international  cooperation  can  work 
effectively,  if  it  will  work  at  all.  And  I  want  to 
emphasize  that,  if  the  machinery  for  economic  co- 
operation does  not  work,  the  machinery  for  inter- 
( Continued  on  page  595) 
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The  American  Position  on  International  News 
and  International  Libel 

BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  BENTON  > 


Since  joining  the  State  Department,  I  have 
usually  appeared  before  public  audiences  in  this 
country  as  an  advocate  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment's program  of  international  information  and 
cultural  relations,  or  as  an  advocate  of  a  greater 
flow  of  information  from  the  United  States  to  the 
world  and  from  the  world  to  the  United  States,  or 
as  an  advocate  of  higher  standards  in  all  phases 
of  our  information  industry,  or  on  behalf  of 
UNESCO. 

But  these  are  not  just  American  problems.  They 
are  the  problems  of  the  whole  world  and  thus  they 
are  your  problems  too.  We  all  know  that  good- 
will, stability,  and  peace  in  this  world  in  part 
depend  upon  a  free  flow  of  objective  information. 

Yours  is  a  heavy  responsibility.  The  way  in 
which  you  present  America  to  your  countries,  and 
what  your  editors  at  home  do  to  your  copy,  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  future  peace  of  the  world. 
The  news  and  interpretations  you  transmit  to  for- 
eign countries,  together  with  those  transmitted 
by  foreign  news  agencies  having  access  to  your 
papers,  determine  in  appreciable  measure  what  the 
people  of  the  world  think  about  the  United  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  information  industry  in 
the  United  States  has  an  equally  heavy  responsi- 
bility for  the  way  the  world  is  presented  to  Ameri- 
cans, and  for  what  Americans  think  about  the 
world. 

The  relation  of  governments  to  this  flow  of  infor- 
mation between  peoples  is  obviously  a  variable  one. 
In  some  countries,  notably  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  media  of  mass  communication  are  in  theory  in 
the  service  of  the  people  acting  through  the  state. 
In  other  countries,  notably  the  United  States,  the 
media  of  mass  communication  are  in  theory  in  the 
service  of  the  people  acting  through  private  own- 
ers. And  in  many  countries  there  are  varying 
compromises  between  state  and  private  ownership 
and  control. 

There  is  not  likely  to  be  any  agreement  among 
the  countries  of  the  world  in  the  near  future  upon 
an  acceptable,  uniform  relationship  between  gov- 
ernments and  the  media  of  mass  communication. 
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The  United  States  is  not  seeking  to  bring  about  a 
uniform  system.  However,  the  United  States  does 
consider  it  possible  to  reach  agreement  upon  re- 
ducing barriers  to  the  flow  of  information  between 
peoples.  In  fact,  we  consider  that  peace  itself  may 
depend  upon  such  agreement. 

Let  me  say  this  in  another  way.  We  in  the 
United  States  believe  that  the  greatest  total  objec- 
tivity in  the  news  is  achieved  through  free  inves- 
tigation, reporting,  and  publication  by  private 
citizens — despite  the  problems  created  by  the  irre- 
sponsibility of  some  of  these  citizens.  We  Ameri- 
cans believe  that  through  such  a  process  the  great- 
est number  of  facts  and  interpretations  will  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  greatest  number  of 
our  citizens.  Finally,  we  believe  that  literate  citi- 
zens, confronted  with  varying  facts  and  interpre- 
tations, will  thus  get  as  close  to  the  truth  in  the 
news  as  is  possible  in  this  confused  world. 

We  do  not  expect  our  system  to  be  universally 
adopted  in  the  foreseeable  future.  We  do  not 
expect  states  which  own  and  control  information 
facilities  to  turn  these  over  to  private  citizens. 
Surely  there  is  no  recognizable  demand  in  England 
today  to  convert  the  BBC  into  a  commercial 
enterprise. 

Further,  if  some  countries  wish  to  wall  them- 
selves off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  and  tightly 
control  the  facilities  through  which  their  citizens 
view  the  world,  giving  them  a  single,  standard 
version  of  what  happens,  we  shall  not  like  it,  and 
we  may  even  endeavor  through  negotiations  to 
persuade  those  countries  to  open  their  gates  wider; 
but  there  is  nothing  that  we  now  feel  can  be  done 
beyond  that.  But  do  you  newsmen  agree  that  if 
such  countries,  working  behind  information  walls 
of  their  own  creation,  fill  their  citizens  with  con- 
sistently one-sided  and  consistently  hostile  inter- 
pretations about  other  countries,  while  at  the  same 
time  consistently  withholding  facts  and  interpre- 

1  Address  delivered  before  the  Foreign  Press  Association 
at  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  Mar.  19,  1947,  and  released  to  the 
press  on  the  same  date.  Mr.  Benton  is  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  public  affairs. 
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tations  that  might  work  for  mutual  friendli- 
ness and  understanding — do  you  agree  that  such 
a  policy  raises  for  the  international  community 
serious  questions?  And  are  not  the  answers  to 
these  questions  those  which  lead  directly  away 
from  that  understanding  and  mutual  trust  which 
alone  can  provide  a  stable  foundation  for  peace  ? 

In  the  domestic  area,  such  a  policy  is  bad  enough. 
But  when  it  is  exported  in  propaganda  to  other 
countries  its  potential  mischief  is  compounded. 
It  becomes  international  libel. 

In  many  countries,  the  United  States  is  today 
portrayed  in  five  stereotypes — as  (1)  imperialistic, 
(2)  undemocratic,  (3)  militaristic,  (4)  reaction- 
ary, and  (5)  culturally  backward.  These  five 
charges  against  us  would  perhaps  be  unimportant 
if  they  were  balanced  by  facts  and  facets  in  our 
national  character  and  policy  which  do  not  con- 
form to  such  stereotypes;  but  all  such  non-con- 
formations are  rigorously  repressed.  These  five 
stereotypes  concerning  America  are  pounded  out 
daily  to  readers  and  listeners,  who  are  denied  facts 
to  the  contrary. 

Our  democracy  is  derided  as  corrupt,  as  a  fraud 
on  our  people,  as  destined  for  decay,  revolution, 
and  disappearance. 

In  many  countries,  news  of  the  United  States 
largely  features  strikes,  reconversion  difficulties, 
labor  exploitation,  and  unrest  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  the  impression  that  the  United  States  is  con- 
tinuously in  the  grip  of  a  major  crisis.  American 
speeches,  editorials,  and  official  statements  are 
selectively  quoted  so  as  to  corroborate  the  impres- 
sion given  by  such  news  coverage.  Our  free  press 
always  provides  plenty  of  such  corroborative 
quotes.  The  quotes  are  used  to  prove  that  these 
developments  are  the  inevitable  accompaniments  of 
the  capitalist  system,  leading  inevitably  toward 
chaos. 

If  the  United  States  refuses  loans  and  favors,  it 
is  portrayed  as  rich  and  selfish.  If  it  makes  foreign 
loans,  or  grants  favors,  it  is  seeking  to  enslave  for- 
eign people.  If  it  takes  a  firm  position  on  any 
matter,  it  is  militaristic  and  imperialistic.  If  it 
yields,  it  is  weak-kneed,  and  its  action  is  an  indica- 
tion the  United  States  is  withdrawing  again  to 
isolationism. 

Examples  of  race  discrimination  and  crime,  ex- 
amples of  poverty  and  injustice,  all  the  shortcom- 
ings in  the  functioning  of  our  society  and  the 
operation  of  our  institutions  are  given  exclusive 
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billings  in  these  countries.  These  misfires  are  pre- 
sented as  the  norm. 

Our  freedom  of  the  press  is  portrayed  as  merely 
the  freedom  of  rich  newspaper  magnates  to  say 
what  they  like.  Our  democratic  institutions  are 
described  as  a  deceit  to  cloak  the  exploitations  of 
the  masses  by  the  capitalists. 

You  might  argue:  "But  such  allegations  are 
merely  words  that  the  facts  disprove."  And  I 
whole-heartedly  agree.  But  the  facts  are  not 
available  in  many  countries  of  the  world,  and  not 
adequately  available  throughout  most  of  the 
world. 

We  in  America,  as  you  correspondents  know, 
try  to  expose  and  correct  our  errors  and  short- 
comings in  public.  It  is  our  way.  Any  day  in  the 
week,  prominent  United  States  officials,  news- 
papers, organizations,  and  radio  commentators  can 
be  quoted  as  criticizing  sharply  the  shortcomings 
of  the  American  political,  economic,  and  social  sys- 
tems. By  selective  processes,  therefore,  we  can 
always  be  made  to  damn  ourselves  by  our  own 
admissions.    I  take  pride  in  that. 

May  I  read  you  an  editorial  from  one  of  the 
world's  great  newspapers,  the  Post  Dispatch  of 
St.  Louis?  Its  date  is  February  19,  and  it  is 
captioned  in  Uncle  Sam's  best  radio  style,  "U.S.A. 
Calling  U.S.S.R."    Thus  says  the  Post  Dispatch: 

"Hello,  Russia.  This  is  the  voice  of  the  U.S.A. 
"We  mean  to  tell  you  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.  (Melody:  'Turkey  in  the 
Straw')  We've  got  two  Governors  in  Georgia. 
How  come  ?  We  don't  know,  but  it's  a  fact,  never- 
theless. We  have  a  Senator  by  the  name  of  Bilbo 
who  likes  to  call  us  Americans  kikes,  dagoes,  nig- 
gers, etc.  One  of  our  favorite  pastimes  in  Con- 
gress is  what  we  call  the  filibuster — where  a  man 
gets  up  and  reads  Shakespeare  and  the  Sears- 
Roebuck  catalog  for  a  week  or  more  at  a  time.  We 
are  likely  to  freeze  to  death  when  John  L.  Lewis 
calls  a  coal  strike  and  to  starve  to  death  when  the 
railroads,  trucks  and  the  merchant  marine  go  on 
strike.  Our  electric  lights  and  power  are  likely  to 
be  turned  off  at  any  time.  Scientists  all  tell  us  we 
have  a  good  man  in  Lilienthal,  but  the  politicians 
are  getting  ready  to  liquidate  him.  Our  Prot- 
estants fight  our  Catholics,  our  Catholics  fight  our 
Protestants  and  nearly  everyone  fights  our  Jews. 
We  lynched  a  Negro  in  South  Carolina  only  the 
other  day.  Our  literacy  rate  and  our  murder  rate 
are  the  highest  in  the  world.    We  hold  a  great 
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many  elections  but  we  don't  vote.  Our  school 
buildings  are  the  finest  in  the  world,  but  we  will 
soon  have  no  teachers. 

"In  spite  of  all  these  confusing  contradictions, 
we  like  it  over  here.  We  like  to  do  as  we  please 
and  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  some  day  we  will 
work  things  out  in  this,  the  land  of  the  free  and 
the  home  of  the  brave."  y7 

This  is  the  way  we  Americans  like  to  talk  about 
ourselves.  I  proudly  give  this  editorial  to  those 
who  want  to  use  it  against  us.  Print  it  in  full.  It 
is  we,  the  U.S.A.  It  is  the  U.S.A.  calling  the 
U.S.S.K.  It  is  the  Post  Dispatch  of  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  one  of  the  world's  great  newspapers,  and 
wishing  there  were  many  more  of  the  same. 

We  in  the  United  States  would  of  course  have 
no  complaint  if  facts  about  us  were  reported  in 
proportion  to  their  true  relation  to  the  American 
scene.  Tell  the  worst;  we  can  take  it.  We  our- 
selves send  the  worst  all  over  the  world,  via  our 
news  agencies,  along  with  whatever  else  is  regarded 
as  news.  But  when  foreign  governments  in  con- 
trol of  information,  day  after  day,  year  after  year, 
concentrate  on  the  abnormal  and  the  malignant 
aspects  of  America,  while  excluding  the  normal 
and  the  benign,  then  I  think  those  countries  con- 
struct a  barrier  to  stability  and  peace  that  can 
conceivably  prove  insurmountable. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Department 
of  State  is  today  carrying  on  a  program  of  inter- 
national information  and  cultural  relations. 
There  are  other  reasons,  which  I  shall  not  discuss 
today,  but  we  cannot  overlook  the  imperative  need 
of  correcting  distortions  and  misconceptions  that 
are  deliberately  spread  throughout  the  world 
about  the  United  States.  How  most  effectively  to 
correct  them,  we  have  not  yet  entirely  learned; 
this  is  a  very  new  field  for  "the  land  of  the  free". 

Today,  I  concede  that  the  United  States  is  the 
only  major  power  where  there  could  be  a  real 
likelihood  that  such  an  overseas  information  pro- 
gram could  be  abolished.  Paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem  to  you,  our  Congress  is  now  considering 
i  abolishing  our  overseas  broadcasting  and  other  in- 
formational activities,  while  at  the  same  time,  for- 
tunately, Congress  seems  favorably  disposed 
!  towards  appropriating  $400,000,000  to  support 
president  Truman's  proposal  for  Greece  and 
Turkey.  In  Greece,  the  State  Department  is  pro- 
posing a  budget  for  the  United  States  Informa- 
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tion  Service  of  $125,000,  and  in  Turkey,  one  of 
$190,000. 

I  congratulate  all  countries  that  constructively 
and  objectively  try  to  explain  themselves.  We  in 
the  United  States  can  learn  much  from  other  coun- 
tries which  see  this  issue  more  clearly  than  do  we. 

International  information  and  cultural  activity 
is  of  course  an  important  contribution  to  peace  and 
to  the  growth  of  a  world  community.  National 
cultures  are  bulging  at  the  seams ;  nations  are  in- 
evitably cultivating  each  other,  ever  more  inten- 
sively, across  national  boundaries. 

Most  of  the  larger  countries  of  the  world  today 
carry  on  programs  of  information  and  cultural  re- 
lations outside  their  borders.  The  British  rank 
second  in  this  activity,  and  the  United  States  prob- 
ably third,  although  perhaps  not  far  ahead  of  the 
French.  While  all  countries  engaged  in  this  activ- 
ity stress  their  national  cultures  and  their  national 
points  of  view,  most  of  them  contribute  on  the 
whole  to  mutual  understanding  and  trust.  They 
seek  to  inform  and  thus  to  build  confidence  through 
knowledge.  Thus  conducted,  international  infor- 
mation and  cultural  activity  is  useful,  in  fact  indis- 
pensable, in  this  interdependent  world. 

But  if  information  is  debased  into  propaganda, 
in  the  American  sense  of  the  term,  and  if  an  infor- 
mation organization  is  largely  devoted  to  psycho- 
logical warfare,  to  building  up  hostility  and  fear 
toward  other  nations,  this  of  course  tends  to  create 
a  world  environment  of  fear  and  suspicion. 

In  totalitarian  countries,  facts  and  information 
are  yard  goods  to  be  cut  into  the  idea  fashions  of 
the  day.  In  such  countries  these  fashions  are  man- 
datory, and  they  are  exported  throughout  the 
world,  to  all  countries,  by  enormous  and  efficient 
organizations. 

For  example,  the  most  efficient  outlets  of  Soviet 
propaganda  abroad  are  the  local  Communist  par- 
ties, their  newspapers,  magazines,  and  radios  in 
the  service  of  the  Soviet  propaganda  line.  Over 
and  above  these  local  Communist  parties,  chief 
overt  and  official  organs  of  Soviet  propaganda 
abroad  are  (1)  the  Soviet  Information  Bureau; 
(2)  Soviet  Embassies  with  their  press  staffs  and 
publications;  (3)  Tass  News  Agency ;  (4)  the  All 
Union  International  Book  Combine;  (5)  the  Com- 
bine for  Foreign  Cinema  Trade;  and  (6)  the  All 
Union  Committee  for  Kadio  Broadcasting  and 
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Radio  Communication,  which  has  a  special  division 
for  broadcasting  to  foreign  countries. 

Russian  short-wave  radio  programs  go  out  on 
an  estimated  thirty  to  forty  transmitters  for  a  total 
of  266  program-hours  a  week  in  thirty-one  lan- 
guages. Eighteen  hours  and  forty  minutes  of 
political  talks  are  aimed  each  week  at  North  Amer- 
ica, in  Yiddish  as  well  as  English.  Eight  hours 
and  forty-five  minutes  more  of  other  programs  are 
beamed  on  North  America  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

In  addition  to  official  agencies,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  non-official  or  semi-official  Soviet  organs 
which  carry  on  extensive  Soviet  cultural  relations 
abroad  designed  to  strengthen  friendship  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  These  include  (1)  the  All  Union 
Society  for  Cultural  Relations  With  Foreign 
Countries,  popularly  known  as  VOKS ;  (2)  the  All 
Slav  Committee ;  (3)  the  All  Union  Central  Coun- 
cil of  Trade  Unions;  (4)  a  series  of  societies  for 
cultural  relations  with  individual  countries. 

And  may  I  examine  for  a  moment  the  scope  of 
Soviet  activity  at  the  receiving  end?  For  ex- 
ample, let  us  take  France. 

The  Soviet  Information  Bureau  in  Paris  is  offi- 
cially responsible  for  the  circulation  of  Soviet  pub- 
lications in  France,  whether  printed  in  France  or 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  One  of  these  publications,  printed 
in  Paris,  is  a  weekly  called  La  Vie  Sovietigue. 
Another  is  Temps  Nouveaux,  which  is  printed  in 
Moscow  and  appears  twice  a  month.  It  is  devoted 
principally  to  foreign  affairs. 

But  these  official  Soviet  publications  are  rela- 
tively insignificant  compared  to  the  French  Com- 
munist and  Communist-controlled  press  which 
comprises  16  daily  papers  and  63  weekly  papers  in 
continental  France  alone. 

There  also  flourishes  in  France  an  organization 
known  as  France-US. S.R.,  an  association  founded 
with  the  stated  aim  of  cultivating  and  developing 
friendship  between  France  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  is  the  vehicle  for  Soviet  cultural  activities  in 
France  and  serves  as  an  instrument  for  promoting 
interest  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Membership  of 
France-U.S.S.R.  was  announced  as  195,000  in 
January  1946. 

At  the  Congress  of  France-U.S.S.R.  held  on 
April  6  and  7,  1946  it  was  announced  that  the  or- 
ganization had  54  departmental  and  1,452  local 
committees.  Each  committee  has  a  local  office — 
perhaps  merely  a  small  reading  room,  but  replete 
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with  Soviet  literature  and  with  at  least  one  at- 
tendant or  employee.  Think  of  it:  1,452  commit- 
tees and  offices  in  this  one  country  alone!  My 
total  staff  of  United  States  Information  Service 
officers  is  now  budgeted  at  372  Americans  for  the 
entire  world. 

In  China,  the  counterpart  of  France-U.S.S.R. 
is  the  Sino-  Soviet  Cultural  Association,  which  has 
branches  over  much  of  China.  This  association 
arranges  film  showings,  lectures,  and  discussions. 
The  Soviet  Union  also  carries  on  directly  in  China 
extensive  propaganda  activities.  These  activities 
in  China  include  numerous  magazines  and  news- 
papers in  Russian,  English,  and  Chinese,  a  Russian 
radio  station,  a  film  organization  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  Soviet  films,  an  organization  engaged  in  the 
distribution  of  Chinese-language  printed  matter, 
a  Soviet  youth  organization,  and  a  Soviet  women's 
organization.  Until  recently,  the  activities  in- 
cluded a  radio  station  in  Shanghai.  These  are 
entirely  aside  from  the  extensive  activities  of  the 
Chinese  Communists,  who  control  large  sections 
of  China. 

In  the  Balkans  and  Middle  East  Soviet  propa- 
ganda and  cultural  activity  is  even  more  intensive 
than  in  western  Europe  and  the  Far  East.  And 
in  Latin  America  Soviet  propaganda  is  far  from 
laggard. 

And  what  are  the  defenses  of  free  peoples 
against  psychological  warfare  in  peacetime  ?  Our 
defenses  are  the  truth,  the  facts,  freedom  of  infor- 
mation, and  programs  of  international  informa- 
tion. Free  peoples  could  not  carry  on  the  kind  of 
psychological  warfare  waged  by  totalitarian  states 
even  if  they  wanted  to.  They  simply  are  not 
equipped  for  it.  They  are  obliged  by  their  moral 
position,  their  character,  and  their  political  organ- 
ization to  avoid  the  techniques  of  psychological 
warfare.  But  they  can  and  they  should  use  all 
the  media  of  modern  communication  on  a  scale 
broad  enough  to  "cover  the  earth  with  truth",  as 
Secretary  Marshall  has  put  it.  This  is  what  the 
State  Department's  program  of  international  in- 
formation and  cultural  relations  is  seeking  to  do 
today.  Further,  the  State  Department  is  seeking 
through  all  the  means  at  its  command  to  remove 
barriers  to  the  flow  of  information  throughout  the 
world. 

To  us  in  the  United  States,  freedom  of  infor- 
mation is  not  a  golden  phrase,  beautiful  but  mean- 
ingless.    It  is  an  ideal  towards  which  we  must 
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work  concretely.  And  we  are  convinced  that 
unless  the  world  achieves  substantial  progress 
towards  that  ideal  it  will  have  no  assurance  of 
permanent  peace. 

The  United  States  seeks,  first,  to  make  fullest 
use  of  the  machinery  of  the  United  Nations  to 
bring  about  international  agreement  in  this  area. 
We  are  supporting  the  permanent  Subcommission 
on  Freedom  of  Information,  and  we  shall  do  our 
best  to  make  a  success  of  the  International  Con- 
ference on  Freedom  of  Information  which  is  to  be 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations. 
We  feel  that,  by  focusing  international  attention 
upon  barriers  to  freedom  of  information  and  upon 
national  abuses  arising  in  this  area,  nations  may 
be  persuaded  to  relax  their  own  barriers  and  cease 
abuses  committed  behind  barriers  against  friendly 
nations  and  peoples. 

We  are  hopeful  of  achieving  useful  international 
conventions  in  this  field.  If  agreement  is  not 
reached,  however,  it  may  be  that  the  General  As- 
sembly or  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  will  want  to  concern  themselves  more  di- 
rectly with  the  problems  inherent  in  international 
libel  conducted  behind  barriers  to  free  information, 
Jfrom  the  point  of  view  of  the  preservation  of  peace 
ind  security. 

The  Department  of  State  is  now  exploring  the 
possibility  of  a  program  of  bilateral  negotiations 
with  foreign  countries  covering  a  wide  range  of 
Darriers  to  freedom  of  information.  Over  a  period 
of  years  we  are  determined  to  make  genuine  prog- 
ress in  removing  barriers  to  freedom  of  informa- 
tion. We  shall  continue  to  pursue  this  goal  by 
)oth  multilateral  and  bilateral  negotiations.  In 
|  hese  ways  we  hope  to  develop  an  ever  widening 
/espect,  affirmed  in  definite  undertakings  for  the 
Principles  and  practices  of  freedom  of  information. 

To  conclude  and  to  summarize:  My  thesis  is  a 
-ery  old  and  a  very  honored  thesis.  It  is  that  all 
jiuman  beings  have  the  capacity  to  understand, 
i,nd  that  understanding  among  peoples  makes  for 
>eace.  Perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  history  our 
urvival  as  a  race  depends  upon  the  application  of 
jhese  principles  to  practical  affairs. 
|  Abraham  Lincoln  said  you  can't  fool  all  the 
'•eople  all  the  time.  But  new  techniques  of  control 
|nd  distortion  have  shown  that  it  is  increasingly 
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possible,  in  given  areas,  to  fool  most  of  the  people 
most  of  the  time.  These  controls  and  these  tech- 
niques are  the  enemies  of  both  understanding  and 
peace.  And  they  have  developed  at  the  very  time 
when  it  has  become  clear  that  there  is  no  thinkable 
alternative  to  world-wide  understanding  among  all 
men  everywhere. 

As  responsible  journalists,  you  know  the  prob- 
lem, the  danger,  and  the  promise ;  and  you  will,  I 
know,  continue  to  throw  your  weight  into  the  un- 
ending battle  for  understanding.  All  your  weight 
is  not  one  pound  too  much. 


ITO  Hearings — Continued  from  page  590 

national  cooperation  in  other  fields  will  eventually 

and  inevitably  break  down. 

Political  questions  arise  between  nations  now 
and  then ;  economic  contacts  and  relationships  are 
of  hourly  occurrence  between  most  nations  in  the 
world.  Most  real  differences  between  nations  have 
their  origin  in  economic  causes.  The  seeds  of  fu- 
ture conflicts  have  often  been  planted  in  the  failure 
to  adjust  such  differences  promptly  and  equitably. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  very  close  relationship  be- 
tween economic  and  political  questions.  This  has 
recently  been  strikingly  illustrated.  The  President 
in  his  recent  address  to  the  joint  session  of  Con- 
gress on  the  Greek  and  Turkish  situation  said  that 
the  seeds  of  totalitarian  regimes  are  nurtured  by 
misery  and  want ;  that  they  spread  and  grow  in  the 
evil  soil  of  poverty  and  strife ;  and  that  they  reach 
their  full  growth  when  the  hope  of  people  for  a 
better  life  has  died.  The  President  said,  therefore, 
that  our  help  to  the  countries  concerned  should  be 
primarily  through  economic  and  financial  aid, 
which  is  essential  to  economic  stability  and  orderly 
political  processes. 

For  the  time  being,  we  must  give  direct  financial 
help.  But  we  should  move  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  complete  arrangements  for  international  eco- 
nomic cooperation  which  will  enable  countries  re- 
quiring assistance  to  get  on  their  feet  as  quickly  as 
possible.  In  this  way  we  can  in  time  accomplish 
our  purposes  not  only  without  cost  but  with  posi- 
tive advantage  to  ourselves.  This  is  so  because  the 
expansion  of  international  trade  through  cooper- 
ation with  other  countries  will  greatly  increase  the 
prosperity  of  the  United  States. 
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American  Attitudes  on  Allied  Occupation  of  Japan 


REMARKS  BY  AMERICAN  REPRESENTATIVE  TO  ALLIED  COUNCIL 


[Released  to  the  press  March  19] 

The  Supreme  Commander  has  suggested  that  I 
lay  before  the  Council  my  observations  during  my 
recent  visit  to  the  United  States  as  to  the  general 
attitudes  and  opinions  of  American  governmental 
officials  and  the  American  people  in  regard  to  the 
Allied  occupation  of  Japan.  I  am  very  glad  to  do 
this. 

I  was  privileged  to  have  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss the  occupation  and  some  of  its  problems  with 
a  number  of  the  highest  officials  of  the  United 
States  Government.  As  I  recently  stated  to  the 
press,  the  American  Government  is  solidly  behind 
the  Supreme  Commander.  Also,  in  discussions 
with  a  wide  variety  of  people  in  different  parts  of 
the  United  States  I  gained  a  definite  impression 
that  the  American  people  as  a  whole  are  much 
gratified  at  the  progress  of  the  occupation  and  are 
giving  General  MacArthur  their  fullest  support. 
The  American  people  are  proud  of  what  the  Su- 
preme Commander  has  accomplished;  they  are 
proud  of  the  Allied  occupation ;  they  look  upon  the 
occupation  as  a  bright  spot  in  a  troubled  world  and 
one  where  wholehearted  Allied  cooperation  can 
achieve  Allied  goals  to  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
world. 

There  was  not  as  complete  news  coverage  of 
events  and  developments  in  Japan  as  I  should  like 
to  see  in  the  American  press.  But  I  found  among 
the  American  people  at  large  a  very  keen  interest 
in  our  problems  here  and  also  what  seemed  to  me 
to  be  a  very  common-sense  attitude  toward  both 
the  present  and  the  future.  There  is  very  natu- 
rally a  feeling  among  the  American  people  that 
the  Japanese  must  prove  themselves.  So  far,  the 
American  people  are  impressed  by  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  which  the  Japanese  have  shown  and 


1  Substance  of  remarks  made  on  Mar.  19  at  the  regular 
meeting  of  the  Allied  Council  for  Japan  by  George  Atche- 
son,  Jr.,  who  is  both  American  Representative  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Allied  Council. 
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by  the  energy  and  diligence  of  the  average  Jap- 
anese in  working  to  rehabilitate  his  life  and  the 
economic  life  of  this  country.     The  great  difficul- 
ties facing  the  Japanese  are  appreciated.    Ameri- 
can commercial  firms,  notably  those  who  pre- 
viously have  had  interests  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
are  prepared  to  assist  in  practical  and  mutually 
beneficial  ways  in  the  development  of  the  peace- 
time economy  in  Japan  and  in  international  trade. 
This  readiness  can  be,  I  think,  encouraged  by  Jap- 
anese determination  to  do  everything  possible  to 
make  the  most  of  their  commercial  and  economic 
resources,  including  labor,  and  the  development 
of  productive  cooperation  between  capital  and 
labor.    American  businessmen,  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  the  American  people,  hope  for  and  look  for- 
ward to  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  world.    Ameri- 
can businessmen  desire  to  do  their  part  in  further- 
ing the  establishment  of  peaceful  and  prosperous 
relationships  between  all  countries.     But  Ameri- 
can businessmen  seeking  markets  for  American 
goods  abroad  or  for  foreign  products  to  sell  in  the 
United  States  have  grown  through  experience  to 
be  much  more  hardheaded  than  they  sometimes 
have  been  in  the  past.    They  do  not  seek  large 
profits.     They  seek  the  development  of  sound  busi- 
ness— but  they  cannot  be  expected  to  speculate  or 
sink  money  into  enterprises  when  stability  and 
reasonable  security  are  lacking.    Workable  and 
stringent  steps  by  the  Japanese  to  control  inflation 
in  general,  and  practical  progress  in  such  specific 
problems  as  the  establishment  of  a  fair  and  realis- 
tic relationship  between  prices  and  wages,  could,  il 
was  felt,  do  much  toward  this  end. 

I  found  a  general  realization  among  those  inter- 
ested in  the  occupation  that  Japanese  industrialists 
must  be  informed  without  delay  what  plants  arc 
to  remain  so  that  they  can  produce  goods  for  theii 
own  peacetime  needs  and  for  export  to  pay  foi 
necessary  imports  for  food  and  greatly  needed 
raw  materials  and  other  essentials  to  ordinary  life 
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When  this  question  is  settled — and  I  hope  that  it 
will  be  very  soon — Japanese  economy  can  make  a 
considerable  stride  forward  if  Japanese  indus- 
trial interests  and  workers  are  willing,  as  I  think 
they  are,  to  put  forward  their  best  efforts  to  revive 
peacetime  production. 

While  speaking  of  the  general  attitude  of  the 
American  people,  I  might  add  that  my  impression 
is  that  most  of  them  have  an  objective  and  non- 
emotional  attitude  toward  Japan.  While  they  do 
not  forget,  they  are  not  vengeful  and  their  eyes 
are  turned  to  the  future.  They  expect  Japan  to 
be  given  access  to  the  resources  of  raw  materials 
and  exports  of  other  countries  for  Japan's  peace- 
time needs;  they  expect  the  Japanese  to  do  their 
share  in  the  eventual  development  of  mutually 
beneficial  economic  exchanges  with  other  countries. 
The  American  people  expect  the  Japanese  people 
to  fashion  Japan  into  a  truly  democratic  and  coop- 
erative member  of  the  commonwealth  of  nations. 
Effective  Japanese  political  and  economical  efforts 
to  this  end  will  continue  to  meet  with  favorable 
American  interest  and  assistance. 

Allied  Council  for  Japan.  I  was  interested  to 
find  how  closely  the  proceedings  of  this  Council 
are  followed  by  persons  of  high  place  in  the  United 
States.  I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  with  the 
Far  Eastern  Commission,  and,  while  its  proceed- 
ings are  as  you  know  confidential,  I  am  sure  that 
there  is  no  breach  of  faith  if  I  tell  you  that  the 
members  take  a  very  keen  interest  in  what  goes  on 
among  us  here.  I  heard  expressed  a  general  view 
that  the  Council  affords  the  Allies  represented 
here  a  favorable  opportunity  to  voice  constructive 
advice  and  suggestions  for  consideration  by  the 
Supreme  Commander,  to  assist  him  in  his  tre- 
.mendous  task,  so  important  to  all  of  us,  in  showing 
the  Japanese  people  and  nation  the  way  of  becom- 
ing a  democratic,  peace-loving  member  in  good 
standing  of  the  United  Nations. 

General  strike.  I  was  in  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  the  recent  threatened  strike  of  Japanese 
Government  employees.  I  heard  considerable  sur- 
prise expressed  that,  in  the  midst  of  severe  eco- 
nomic crisis,  unions  of  Government  employees 
ishould  contemplate  a  strike  which  would  be  ruinous 
I  to  Japanese  economy.  People  in  general  seem  to 
feel  that  the  Japanese  deserve  help  if  they  are  will- 
ling  to  help  themselves.  Opinion  was  unanimous  in 
Supporting  General  MacArthur's  intervention  and 

Stoppage  of  the  strike.    A  number  of  people  con- 
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sidered  that  a  good  deal  of  ground  has  been  lost 
in  healing  the  wounds  of  war  as  a  result  of  a  situa- 
tion engendered  by  the  strike  threat  and  the  en- 
deavors, as  reported  in  the  press,  of  some  of  the 
misguided  strike  leaders  to  circumvent  the  Su- 
preme Commander  by  appealing  to  members  of  the 
Allied  Council. 

The  strike  threat  was  generally  regarded  in  the 
United  States  as  purely  political  in  purpose  and 
not  motivated  by  the  natural  desire  of  the  workers 
to  bring  about  improvements  in  their  conditions 
of  living  or  to  work  needed  reforms  in  the  bu- 
reaucracy which  has  had  a  f  eudalistic  stranglehold 
on  much  of  the  governmental  machinery  of  this 
country.  The  union  members  were  regarded  as 
dupes  and  tools  of  the  aggressive  minority  which 
in  so  many  cases  has  been  manipulating  unions  in 
this  country  for  selfish  and  ulterior  political  pur- 
poses. The  Japanese  are  considered  in  the  United 
States  to  be  a  very  patriotic  people  and  any  action 
taken  by  individual  Japanese  or  Japanese  groups 
which  is  harmful  to  Japan  in  this  period  of  eco- 
nomic emergency  causes  both  surprise  and  con- 
cern— concern  because  it  causes  Americans  to  won- 
der whether,  with  all  their  organizational  genius, 
the  Japanese  people  are  capable  of  organizing  a 
peacetime  economy  and  of  integrating  themselves 
into  the  new  post-war  world.  I  believe  that  the 
Japanese  people  are  in  fact  capable  of  achieving 
these  objectives. 

Trade  unions.  I  encountered  condemnation  of 
the  wide  tendency  on  the  part  of  Japanese  trade 
unions,  in  their  new-found  freedom,  to  place  em- 
phasis upon  political  aims.  Gratification  was  ex- 
pressed that  such  rapid  progress  had  been  made 
in  the  organization  of  labor  unions,  but  it  seemed 
generally  felt  that  the  unions  in  Japan  are  some- 
what lacking  in  discipline,  fail  to  appreciate  the 
full  obligations  which  unionization  entails,  and 
appear  to  be  concerned  too  unilaterally  with  the 
rights  which  are  granted  to  union  organizations. 
As  you  know,  encouragement  of  union  organiza- 
tion so  that  unions  can  bargain  in  an  orderly  way 
for  the  just  rights  of  labor  was  one  of  the  earliest 
actions  of  the  Supreme  Commander.  In  conso- 
nance with  the  general  sentiment  of  the  American 
people,  the  United  States  Government  felt  that  one 
of  the  first  freedoms  to  be  given  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple should  be  the  right  to  organize  unions  and 
protect  the  rights  of  workers,  which  had  been 
largely  suppressed.     The  American  Government 
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expected  that  the  newly  created  unions  would  con- 
tribute much  to  the  democratization  of  Japan.  It 
is  felt  now  that  the  unions  themselves  must  adopt 
democratic  practices  and  become  truly  democratic 
bodies  if  they  are  to  make  such  contribution. 

Education.  The  several  educators  with  whom  I 
spoke  were  in  full  accord  with  the  direction  given 
by  the  Supreme  Commander  in  the  decentraliza- 
tion and  liberalization  of  the  Japanese  educational 
system.  These  educators  were  of  the  opinion  that 
Japan's  future  lies  largely  in  its  young  people  who 
are  now  in  school  and  who  are  beginning  to  receive 
a  liberalized  education  which  is,  in  addition,  teach- 
ing them  how  to  think.  There  was  some  feeling 
that  the  Japanese  educational  authorities  could 
take  more  determined  steps  to  hasten  the  process. 
One  step  I  heard  mentioned  was  the  improvement 
of  the  livelihood  of  the  teachers  and  related  meas- 
ures to  make  the  teaching  profession  sufficiently 
attractive  so  that  it  could  be  assured  of  always 
attracting  capable  and  zealous  people. 

I  heard  hope  expressed  that  the  problem  of  lan- 
guage simplification  would  be  solved  by  the  Japa- 
nese in  a  common-sense  and  workable  way  as  it  is 
felt  that  only  in  this  manner  could  the  Japanese 
take  full  and  equal  advantage  of  the  great  litera- 
ture and  scientific  knowledge  of  the  western  world. 

The  new  constitution.  The  American  people  are 
also  much  gratified  with  the  progress  toward 
democratization  of  Japan  as  revealed  in  their  new 
constitution.  They  look  forward  with  interest  to 
the  forthcoming  elections,  which  will  provide  the 
Japanese  people  with  opportunity  to  select  their 
representatives  for  the  Parliament  which  is  to  op- 
erate under  this  constitution  when  it  comes  into 
effect. 

Special  U.S.  Diplomatic  Mission 
to  Nepal 

[Released  to  the  press  March  21] 

Joseph  C.  Satterthwaite,  veteran  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Officer  now  assigned  to  the  Department  of 
State,  has  been  designated  by  the  President 
as  his  personal  representative  with  the  rank  of 
Minister  to  be  chief  of  a  special  United  States 
diplomatic  mission  to  the  Kingdom  of  Nepal.  Mr. 
Satterthwaite  will  depart  from  Washington  at  the 
end  of  the  month  on  the  special  mission,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  conclude  an  agreement  of  com- 
merce and  friendship  with  the  Government  of 
Nepal  and  to  make  arrangements  for  the  exchange 
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of  diplomatic  and  consular  representatives  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Nepal.  While  on 
this  special  mission  Mr.  Satterthwaite  will  be  as- 
sisted by  the  following  advisers :  Samuel  H.  Day, 
Counselor  of  Embassy  for  Economic  Affairs,  New 
Delhi;  Lt.  Col.  Nathaniel  R.  Hoskot,  Assistant 
Military  Attache,  New  Delhi ;  Raymond  A.  Hare, 
Foreign  Service  Officer,  Department  of  State ;  Wil- 
liam Johnstone,  Public  Affairs  Officer,  New  Delhi; 
J.  Jefferson  Jones  III,  American  Vice  Consul, 
Bombay ;  Charles  W.  Booth,  American  Vice  Con- 
sul, Karachi. 

Nepal,  often  called  the  "Mountain  Kingdom", 
lies  between  Tibet  on  the  north  and  India  on  the 
south.  It  has  a  population  of  some  six  or  seven 
million  persons.  Its  capital,  Katmandu,  is  reached 
by  overland  travel  from  northeastern  India  and 
part  of  the  journey  requires  travel  on  foot  or  on 
horseback.  For  many  years  the  Nepalese  Govern- 
ment has  followed  a  policy  of  semi-isolation.  It 
has,  however,  maintained  diplomatic  relations  with 
Great  Britain,  and  in  a  treaty  concluded  in  1923 
between  the  two  countries  the  external  and  internal 
independence  of  Nepal  was  specifically  recognized. 

The  proposed  inauguration  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Nepal  arises 
from  a  series  of  informal  contacts  between  officials 
of  the  two  countries  beginning  in  1945  when 
American  technical  experts  attached  to  the  office 
of  the  United  States  Foreign  Economic  Adminis- 
tration at  New  Delhi  were  invited  to  visit  Nepal 
to  discuss  informally  the  economic  development  of 
that  country  and  the  possibility  of  establishing 
direct  trade  with  the  United  States.  At  about  the 
same  time  the  Nepalese  Minister  at  London  visited 
the  United  States  and  called  on  several  high  Amer- 
ican officials  including  the  President.  In  July 
1946  a  Nepalese  good-will  mission  spent  several 
weeks  in  the  United  States  as  guests  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  War  Department.  When 
George  R.  Merrell,  American  Charge  d Affaires  ad 
interim  at  New  Delhi,  visited  Katmandu  in  Novem- 
ber 1946  for  the  purpose  of  decorating  His  High- 
ness the  Maharaja  and  Prime  Minister  of  Nepal 
with  the  Legion  of  Merit  in  recognition  of  his 
services  in  making  troops  available  for  the  Allied 
war  effort  in  the  India-Burma  theater,  the  Nepal- 
ese Government  invited  this  Government  to  send 
a  special  mission  to  Nepal  to  conclude  an  agree- 
ment of  commerce  and  friendship  and  to  establish 
diplomatic  relations. 
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The  special  United  States  mission  to  Nepal  will 
discuss  other  matters  of  mutual  interest  with. 
Nepalese  authorities,  particularly  their  desire  to 
investigate  and  develop  their  country's  natural  re- 
sources with  a  view  to  achieving  an  improvement 
in  the  Nepalese  standard  of  living  and  to  expand- 
ing Nepalese  trade  with  the  United  States  and 
other  countries. 

Uruguayan  Professor  To  Visit  U.S. 

Felipe  Gil,  secretary  general  of  the  University 
of  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  has  received  a  grant-in- 
aid  from  the  Department  of  State  to  enable  him  to 
visit  universities  and  educational  centers  and  con- 
fer with  colleagues  in  the  fields  of  university 
administration  and  law  in  the  United  States.  Dr. 
Gil  is  one  of  a  distinguished  group  of  specialists 
who  have  been  awarded  grants  by  the  Department 
of  State  for  the  exchange  of  professors  and  spe- 
cialists between  the  United  States  and  the  other 
American  republics.  He  will  remain  in  the  United 
States  from  March  to  May,  1947.    His  itinerary 
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will  include  Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
Princeton,  New  York,  Boston,  Ann  Arbor,  Chi- 
cago, San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles. 

U.S.  and  Siam  Raise  Missions 
to  Embassies 

[Released  to  the  press  March  18] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  March 
18  that  agreement  has  been  reached  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Siam  to 
raise  their  respective  diplomatic  missions  to  the 
rank  of  Embassy  and  to  exchange  Ambassadors. 

Foreign  Commerce  Weekly 

The  following  article  of  interest  to  readers  of  the 
Bulletin  appeared  in  the  March  15,  1947,  issue  of 
Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  a  publication  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  copies  of  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  for  15  cents  each : 

"Canada's  Economy  in  1946 — Reconversion  Won, 
Output  Rises",  by  Paul  P.  DuVivier,  Third  Secretary 
and  Vice  Consul,  American  Embassy,  Ottawa. 


Addresses  and  Statements  of  the  Week 


The  Secretary  of  State 
Acting  Secretary  Acheson 
Under  Secretary  Clayton 
Assistant  Secretary  Benton 


Clair  Wilcox,  Director  of  Office 
of  International  Trade  Pol- 
icy 

Assistant  Secretary  Thorp 


Assistant  Secretary  Braden 


* 


mbassador  Lincoln  McVeagh 


Relating  to  Questions  before  the  Council 

of  Foreign  Ministers.   In  this  issue. 
Aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey.    In  this  issue. 

On  Draft  Charter  for  ITO.    In  this  issue. 

The  American  Position  on  International 
News  and  International  Libel.  In  this 
issue. 

On  the  subject  of  ITO.  Summary  printed 
in  this  issue. 

Tariffs,  Cartels,  and  the  Mineral  Industry. 
Department  of  State  press  release  203 
of  Mar.  18.     Not  printed. 

American  Mining  Enterprices  in  Foreign 
Countries.  Department  of  State  press 
release  195  of  Mar.  19.    Not  printed. 

Greek  Independence  and  the  United 
States.  Department  of  State  press 
release  221  of  Mar.  23.    Not  printed. 
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Made  at  Moscow  at  Meetings  of  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers. 

Made  before  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee on  Mar.  20. 

Made  on  Mar.  20  before  Senate  Finance 
Committee. 

Made  on  Mar.  19  in  New  York  City. 


Made  on  Mar.  17  in  Washington  before  the 
United  Nations  Forum. 

Made  on  Mar.  18  in  New  York  City  before 
the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Engineers. 


Made  on  Mar.  23  in  Boston,  Mass.,  before 
the  Greek-American  Organization  of 
Greater  Boston  in  honor  of  Greek 
Independence  Day. 
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Departmental  Regulations 

182.4  Department  of  State  Participation  in  Interdepart- 
mental Intelligence  Activities:    (Effective  2-6-47) 

I  Central  Intelligence  Group  (CIG),  National  In- 
telligence Authority  (NIA).  Personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  on  duty  with  CIG  shall  remain  under  the 
administrative  control  of  the  Special  Assistant  for  Re- 
search and  Intelligence  and  shall  be  operationally  re- 
sponsible to  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  letter  from  the  President  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Secretary  of  War  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
dated  January  22,  1946,  which  established  NIA  and  CIG, 
and  directed  that : 

A  "Within  the  limits  of  available  appropriations, 
you  shall  each  from  time  to  time  assign  persons  and  facili- 
ties from  your  respective  Departments,  which  persons 
shall  collectively  form  a  Central  Intelligence  Group  and 
shall,  under  the  direction  of  a  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence, assist  the  National  Intelligence  Authority. 

B  "Subject  to  the  existing  law,  and  to  the  direction 
and  control  of  the  National  Intelligence  Authority,  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence  shall : 

1  "Accomplish  the  correlation  and  evaluation  of 
intelligence  relating  to  the  national  security,  and  the 
appropriate  dissemination  within  the  Government  of 
the  resulting  strategic  and  national  policy  intelligence. 
In  so  doing,  full  use  shall  be  made  of  the  staff  and 
facilities  of  the  intelligence  agencies  of  your  Depart- 
ments. 

2  "Plan  for  the  coordination  of  such  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  intelligence  agencies  of  your  Departments 
as  relate  to  the  national  security  and  recommend  to 
the  National  Intelligence  Authority  the  establishment 
of  such  over-all  policies  and  objectives  as  will  assure 
the  most  effective  accomplishment  of  the  national  in- 
telligence mission. 

3  "Perform,  for  the  benefit  of  said  intelligence 
agencies,  such  services  of  common  concern  as  the  Na- 
tional Intelligence  Authority  determines  can  be  more 
efficiently  accomplished  centrally. 

4  "Perform  such  other  functions  and  duties  re- 
lated to  intelligence  affecting  the  national  security  as 
the  President  and  the  National  Intelligence  Authority 
may  from  time  to  time  direct." 

II  Joint  Intelligence  Studies  Publishing  Board 
(JISPB).  Personnel  of  the  Department  of  State  assigned 
to  JISPB  shall  remain  under  the  administrative  control 
of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Intelligence  Research 
(OIR)  and  shall  be  operationally  responsible  to  the  Board 
for  the  participation  in  coordinating  and  editing  contribu- 
tions from  all  participating  Federal  agencies  to  the  Joint 
Army-Navy  Intelligence  Studies  (JANIS)  including  maps, 
charts  and  diagrams,  and  in  completing  the  final  studies. 
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183.5  Advisory  Committee  on  Intelligence  (ACI):  (Ef- 
fective 2-6-47) 

I  Functions.  ACI  shall  serve  as  an  advisory  and 
consultative  body  to  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
for  Research  and  Intelligence  with  respect  to  the  discharge 
of  his  substantive  responsibilities  for  the  Departmental 
and  national  intelligence  programs. 

II  Membership.  ACI  is  composed  of  the  following  or 
their  designated  representatives :  The  Special  Assistant 
for  Research  and  Intelligence,  as  Chairman  ;  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Administration ;  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Economic  Affairs;  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Occupied 
Areas;  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs;  the 
Directors  of  the  following  Offices:  American  Republic 
Affairs  (ARA),  European  Affairs  (EUR),  Far  Eastern 
Affairs  (FE),  Near  Eastern  and  African  Affairs  (NEA), 
Special   Political   Affairs    (SPA),   Intelligence   Research 

(OIR),   and   Intelligence  Collection   and  Dissemination 

(OCD). 

III  Meetings.  The  Committee  will  determine  the 
time  and  place  of  its  meetings  and  its  procedures. 

IV  Subcommittees.  ACI  shall  establish  any  subcom- 
mittees which  it  finds  necessary  and  direct  the  manner 
in  which  they  function. 

V  Secretariat.  The  secretariat  for  ACI  and  any  sub- 
committees it  may  establish  shall  be  provided  by  the 
Special  Assistant  for  Research  and  Intelligence. 

141.22       Division   of   Northeast   Asian   Affairs    (NA): 

(Effective  2-15-17) 

I  Functions.  Under  the  general  direction  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs  (FE),  NA  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  formulation  and  coordination  of 
over-all  United  States  policy  and  action  in  regard  to  all 
aspects  of  United  States  relations  with  countries  in  the 
area  of  responsibility ;  and,  as  to  these  countries,  the  co- 
ordination of  the  programs  and  activities  of  other  Divisions 
and  Offices  of  the  Department  and  of  other  Government 
agencies  with  over-all  United  States  foreign  policy. 

II  Area  of  Responsibility.  The  area  of  responsibility 
of  NA  covers  Japan,  Korea,  the  former  Japanese  mandated 
islands  in  the  Pacific,  former  Japanese  island  possessions 
now  under  the  de  facto  control  of  the  United  States,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Division  of  Eastern  European  Af- 
fairs (EE),  the  Soviet  Far  Eastern  Region,  including 
former  Japanese  possessions  now  under  Soviet  control. 
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2653.  Moscow  Agreement,  1945,  Between  the  United  States 
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and  the  United  Kingdom— Formulated  at  the  Meeting 
of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  those  countries 
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held  at  Moscow  December  16-26,  1945 ;  signed  at  Mos- 
cow December  27,  1945.     Treaties  and  Other  Inter- 
national Acts  Series  1555.     11  pp.    50. 
2655.  Report  to  Congress  on  Foreign   Surplus  Disposal, 
October  1946.     59  pp.     150. 

2658.  Recaptured  Vessels,  Use  and  Disposition  :  Agreement 
Between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  United 
Kingdom — Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at 
Washington  May  7  and  June  15,  1945 ;  effective  from 
October  22,  1943.  Treaties  and  Other  International 
Acts  Series  1556.     7  pp.    50. 

2659.  Double  Taxation,  Taxes  on  Estates  of  Deceased  Per- 
sons :  Convention  Between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  United  Kingdom — Signed  at  Washington 
April  16,  1945 ;  ratified  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  June  26,  1946;  ratifications  ex- 
changed at  Washington  July  25,  1946 ;  proclaimed  by 
the  President  July  30,  1946.  Treaties  and  Other 
International  Acts  Series  1547.    9  pp.    50. 

2665.  Participation  of  the  United  States  Government  in 
International  Conferences,  July  1,  1941-June  30,  1945. 
Conference  Series  89.     232  pp.    450. 

2666.  Naval  Mission:  Agreement  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Brazil,  Extending  the  Agree- 
ment of  May  7,  1942 — Effected  by  exchanges  of  notes 
signed  at  Washington  January  3  and  18,  March  21, 
May  2,  June  8,  August  10,  and  September  17,  1946; 
effective  from  May  7,  1946.  Treaties  and  Other 
International  Acts  Series  1559.    12  pp.    50. 

2668.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin  Index,  vol.  XIV, 
nos.  341-365,  January  6-June  30,  1946.     36  pp.     Free. 

2672.  Products  on  Which  Possible  Tariff  Concessions  Will 
Be  Considered  in  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  Nego- 
tiations. Commercial  Policy  Series  96.  82  pp. 
Free. 

2674.  Air  Transport  Services :  Agreement  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Czechoslovakia — Signed 
at  Praha  January  3,  1946 ;  operative  from  January  3, 
1946 ;  effective  definitively  June  17, 1946.  Treaties  and 
Other  International  Acts  Series  1560.    12  pp.    50. 

2675.  Sanitary  Maritime  Navigation :  Protocol  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Other  Powers  Ex- 
tending the  International  Sanitary  Convention  of  De- 
cember 15, 1944,  Modifying  the  Convention  of  June  21, 
1926 — Open  for  signature  at  Washington  from  April 
23  to  May  1,  1946 ;  ratified  and  proclaimed  by  the 
President  and  effective  as  to  the  United  States  August 
6,  1946.  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series 
1551.     8  pp.     100. 

2676.  Financial  Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  United  Kingdom — Signed  at  Wash- 
ington December  6,  1945 ;  effective  July  15,  1946. 
Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1545. 
8  pp.     50. 

2677.  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization : 
Constitution  adopted  by  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Other  Governments — Signed  at  Quebec  October 
16,  1945;  effective  October  16,  1945.  Treaties  and 
Other  International  Acts  Series  1554.     15  pp.     100. 


1  Serial  numbers  which  do  not  appear  in  this  list  have 
appeared  previously  or  will  appear  in  subsequent  lists. 
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2678.  Naval  Mission :  Agreement  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Colombia — Signed  at  Washing- 
ton October  14,  1946;  effective  October  14,  1946. 
Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1563. 
12  pp.     50. 

2679.  Act  of  Chapultepec :  Agreement  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Other  American  Republics 
Contained  in  the  Final  Act  of  the  Inter-American  Con- 
ference on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace — Signed  at 
Mexico  City  March  8,  1945;  effective  March  8,  1945. 
Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1543. 
14  pp.     100. 

2680.  The  United  States  and  Economic  Collaboration 
Among  the  Countries  of  Europe.  Article  by  H.  van 
B.   Cleveland.    European   Series  20.    18  pp.    100. 

2683.  North  American  Regional  Broadcasting:  Interim 
Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Other  Governments — Signed  at  Washington  February 
25,  1946;  effective  March  29,  1946.  Treaties  and 
Other  International  Acts  Series  1553.     25  pp.     100. 

2684.  Declaration  Regarding  Germany  by  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  and  the  Provisional  Government 
of  the  French  Republic — Signed  at  Berlin  June  5, 
1945 ;  effective  June  5,  1945.  Treaties  and  Other  In- 
ternational Acts  Series  1520.    25  pp.    100. 

2685.  Radio  Teletype  Communication  Channels:  Agree- 
ment Between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics — Signed  at  Mos- 
cow May  24,  1946;  effective  May  24,  1946.  Treaties 
and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1527.    11  pp.    50. 

2687.  Military  Aviation  Mission :  Agreement  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Peru — Signed  at  Wash- 
ington October  7,  1946;  effective  October  7,  1946. 
Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1562. 
16  pp.    100. 

2688.  Friendship  and  Commerce:  Agreement  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Yemen — Signed  at  Sana'a  May  4,  1946 ;  effective  May 
4, 1946.  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series 
1535.    9  pp.    50. 

2691.  Mutual  Aid  Settlement:  Agreement  Between  tb» 
United  States  of  America  and  Turkey — Signed  at 
Ankara  May  7,  1946;  effective  May  25,  1940  pursu- 
ant to  exchange  of  notes  of  that  date.  Treaties  and 
Other  International  Acts  Series  1541.    16  pp.    100. 

2692.  Commercial  Relations:  Agreement  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Chile,  and  exchange  of 
notes  of  July  30,  1945 — Agreement  effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  signed  at  Santiago  July  23  and  30, 
1946;  effective  July  31,  1946.  Treaties  and  Other 
International  Acts  Series  1529.    20  pp.    100. 

2695.  Recent  Publications  of  the  Department  of  State, 
1946.     4  pp.     Free. 

2696.  Rubber:  Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of 
America,  Argentina,  and  Brazil — Effected  by  exchange 


'After   Jan.   1,   1947,   subscription,   $5   a   year;    single 
copy,  150. 
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of  notes  signed  at  Buenos  Aires  May  2,  1945 ;  effective 
May  2,  1945.  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts 
Series  1542.    12  pp.    50. 

2698.  Ninth  Report  to  Congress  on  Operations  of  UNRRA, 
as  of  September  30,  1946.    42  pp.     15#. 

2699.  International  Agencies  in  Which  the  United  States 
Participates.    322  pp.    650. 

2702.  The  International  Control  of  Atomic  Energy: 
Growth  of  a  Policy,     xvii,  281  pp.     450. 

2703.  International  Health  Conference,  New  York,  N.Y., 
June  19  to  July  22,  1946 :  Report  of  the  United  States 
Delegation,  Including  the  Final  Act  and  Related  Doc- 
uments.   Conference  Series  91.    145  pp.    350. 

2704.  Legislation,  Regulations,  and  Orders  Pertaining  to 
Foreign  Surplus  Disposal,  December  1946.  Office  of 
the  Foreign  Liquidation  Commissioner,  Department 
of  State.    58  pp.    Free. 

2706.  Diplomatic  List,  December  1946.  163  pp.  Subscrip- 
tion, $2  a  year ;  single  copy,  200. 

2707.  Twenty-Third  Report  to  Congress  on  Lend-Lease  Op- 
erations for  the  Period  Ended  September  30,  1946. 
76  pp.    200. 

2708.  American  Wool  Import  Policy.  Article  by  James 
Gilbert  Evans.    Commercial  Policy  Series  97.    19  pp. 

2709.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XV,  no.  389, 
December  15,  1946.    44  pp.    1O0.2 

2710.  Passport  and  Visa  Information  for  Clerks  of  Courts 
Who  Take  Passport  Applications,  1947  (Replaces 
Edition  of  1942).    Passport  Series  6.    15  pp.    Free. 

2711.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XV,  no.  390, 
December  22,  1946.    44  pp.    100. 

2712.  General  Relations:  Treaty  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Philippines  and  Protocol — 
Signed  at  Manila  July  4,  1946;  ratified  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America  August  16,  1946 ; 
ratified  by  the  President  of  the  Philippines  September 
30, 1946 ;  ratifications  exchanged  at  Manila  October  22, 
1946 ;  proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  October  31,  1946;  effective  Octo- 
ber 22,  1946.  Interim  Agreement — Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes — signed  at  Manila  July  10  and  12, 
1946;  effective  July  4,  1946.  Treaties  and  Other 
International  Acts  Series  1568.    8  pp.    50. 

2713.  Toward  Effective  International  Atomic  Energy  Con- 
trol:  Statement  by  U.S.  Representative  to  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  The  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations  Report  Series  6.    13  pp.    50. 

2714.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XV,  no.  391, 
December  29,  1946.    36  pp.     100. 

2715.  Canol  Project,  Disposition  of  Storage  and  Loading 
Facilities  at  Prince  Rupert:  Agreement  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada — Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Ottawa  December  21, 1945 
and  January  3,  1946.  Treaties  and  Other  Interna- 
tional Acts  Series  1565.    2  pp.    50. 

2716.  Commercial  Policy:  Agreement  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Czechoslovakia — Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Washington  November  14, 
1946 ;  effective  November  14,  1946.  Treaties  and  Other 
International  Acts  Series  1569.    5  pp.    50. 
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2718.  Vegetable  Oils:  Agreement  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Argentina— Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  signed  at  Buenos  Aires  September  19, 
1946.  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series 
1570.    4  pp.    50. 

2719.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XVI,  no.  393, 
January  12,  1947.    40  pp.    150. 

2720.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XVI,  no.  392, 
January  5,  1947.    40  pp.    150. 

2721.  Diplomatic  List,  January  1947.  176  pp.  Subscrip- 
tion, $2  a  year ;  single  copy,  200. 

2722.  Report  to  Congress  on  Foreign  Surplus  Disposal, 
January  1947.  Submitted  by  the  Office  of  the  Foreign 
Liquidation  Commissioner,  Department  of  State.  52 
pp.     150. 

2723.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XVI,  no.  394, 
January  19,  1947.    60  pp.    150. 

2724.  The  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  After :  Annotations  of 
the  Text  of  the  Treaty.  Conference  Series  92.  xiv, 
1018  pp.  Paper  bound.  Not  available  for  public  pur- 
chase. See  2757. 

2725.  General  Relations :  Provisional  Agreement  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines— Signed  at  Manila  July  4,  1946;  effective 
July  4,  1946.  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts 
Series  1539.    2  pp.    50. 

J726.  United  States  National  Commission  for  UNESCO: 
Report  on  the  First  Meeting,  September  1946.  United 
States  -  United  Nations  Information  Series  14.  41  pp 
250. 

727.  The  Nurnberg  Judgment:  A  Summary.  Article  by 
Katherine  B.  Fite.    European  Series  19.    34  pp.    100. 

728.  Preliminary  Draft  Charter  for  the  International 
Trade  Organization  of  the  United  Nations:  Articles 
as  drafted  at  the  London  meeting,  October  15-Novem- 
ber  26,  1946,  by  the  Preparatory  Committee  of  the 
International  Conference  on  Trade  and  Employment, 
together  with  the  original  American  drafts  of  articles 
on  which  the  Preparatory  Committee  took  no  specific 
action.  Department  of  State,  December  1946.  Com- 
mercial Policy  Series  98.     68  pp.     200. 

733.  Air  Transport  Series:  Agreement  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Philippines— Signed 
at  Manila  November  16,  1946 ;  effective  November  16, 
1946.  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series 
1577.     5  pp.     50. 

VS5.  Report  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  the 
Activities  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Participation 
of  the  United  States  Therein  for  the  Calendar  Year 
1946,  Submitted  to  the  Congress.  The  United  States 
and  the  United  Nations  Report  Series  7.  xiii,  221 
pp.     450. 

36.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XVI,  no. 
395,  January  26,  1947.     40  pp.     150. 

37.  The  International  Control  of  Atomic  Energy:  The 
First  Report  of  the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  the  Security  Council,  December  31, 
1946.  The  United  States  and  the  United  Nations 
Report  Series  8.    101  pp.    250. 
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2743.  Treaties  of  Peace  With  Italy,  Bulgaria,  Hungary, 
Roumania  and  Finland  (English  Versions).  Euro- 
pean Series  21.    252  pp.    $1. 

2744.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XVI,  no.  396, 
February  2, 1947.     40  pp.     150. 

2745.  The  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States :  General 
Information  and  Pertinent  Laws  and  Regulations, 
January  1,  1947.     86  pp.     250. 

2747.  Third  Session  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers, 
New  York  City,  November  4  to  December  12,  1946. 
Conference  Series  93.    13  pp.    Free. 

2751.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XVI,  no. 

397,  February  9,  1947.     40  pp.     150. 

2752.  The  Problem  of  the  Turkish  Straits.  Written  and 
compiled  by  Harry  N.  Howard.  Near  Eastern  Series 
5.    6S  pp.    300. 

2753.  Letter  of  Transmittal  for  the  President's  Report 
to  the  Congress  on  the  United  Nations:  1946.  6  pp. 
Free. 

2754.  Diplomatic  List,  February  1947.  177  pp.  Subscrip- 
tion, $2  a  year ;  single  copy,  200. 

2755.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XVI,  no. 

398,  February  16, 1947.    48  pp.     150. 

2756.  Preliminary  Proposals  for  an  International  Trade 
Organization.  Commercial  Policy  Series  99  24  pp 
150. 

275*7.  The  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  After :  Annotations  of 
the  Text  of  the  Treaty.  Papers  Relating  to  the  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  United  States :  The  Paris  Peace 
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